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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 

L-THE NEMESIS OF PARTY. 

Sti dkxts of party politics njay well be excused if they find them¬ 
selves somewhat puzzled in the prl^sence of passing events. For 
more than two years a Tory Ministry has been in office in the 
United Kingdom. It is known that the vote by which it was 
returned to power did not represent a majority in the constituencies. 
Ever since it has been in office it has displayed a c 3 Tiical disregard 
for its pwn pledges and an even more cynical resolve to make use of 
its parliamentary backing for the purpose of specially benefiting the 
classes whose interests it represents. So far from adopting the 
traditions of foreign policy which have been accepted as proper to its 
principles, it has been content to play a small second fiddle to conti¬ 
nental despotisms, and to commit the country to humiliations, wliioh, 
fifty yeai*s ago, would have bf4n deemed incredible and impossible. 
'It has at least four more years ofUffice before it, and the General Elec- 
lion whidi will decide its fate "will be one of the most critical that have 
ever taken j»lace within the century. 

Having regard lo these facts, and having regard also to the 
example of still remembered constitutional confiicts, it might surely 
be thought that already tlio representatives of the more democratic 
party would be arranging their campaign, strengthening their forti¬ 
fied positions, choosing tlieir battle-grounds, and training their troops. 
Speaking from a Liberal point of view, there is a reactionary oligarchy 
lo be got rid of—an oligarchy wffiich makes use of a misguided 
section of the popular vote for the purpose of enriching landowners 
and denationalising education. Wliere, however, are the signs of 
d(?mo(iratic activity ^ Where are the evidences of democratic faith ? 
^"heso things, strange to say, are conspicuous by their absence. Only 
a few months ago a vacancy had to be filled up in the representatioif^* 
of an important provincial constituency, which had been for many# 
)'6ars j)a8t notable for its democratic majorities. The demoeratiu 
candidate, it is true, was victorious, but his victory was almost worse 
than a defeat. Not only was the democratic majority lamentably 
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reduced, but it was painfully apparent that the life and spring had. 
gone out of the democratic forces. It was just a toss-up how the ' 
election might have gone. A hundred indifferent voters more or less 
would have left the democratic candidate in a minority. And who 
can deny that the indifference of democratic voters really constituted 
the most alarming feature of the occasion alluded to ? It is true 
that since then Liberal majorities have been increased and Tory 
majorities diminished. But it yet remains‘to be seen whether in 
these instances the result Avas due to any real political enthusiasm, or 
mereh' to local conditions and the pressure—as at Deptford—of 
passing circumstances. 

Matters appear in no bettor light Avlien attention is turned to A^'llat 
is being done by the real or reputed leaders and organizers of the 
democratic army. It is notoiaous, painfully notorious, that every 
effort made by independent sections of the democratic party to^ 
quicken the interest of the masses in the pressing questions of thb 
hour has been regarded as an offence by the ofFicial managers—to 
use the expression—of the Liberal party. No Avords liave been to(> 
bitter, no sarcasms too pronounced, when these adventurous persons 
have had to be condemned in the columns of Liberal official journals. 
To suggest increased aetiAuty is blasjliemous; to put forward the 
lines of a possible programme is a crime. Tlie ]^haris(‘es avIio con¬ 
demned the exercise of the healing poA\ er on thf‘ Sabbath A\'cre not 
more hypocritieall}^ indignant than the politicians Avho have assailoil 
e(*rtain independent circulars. “ Tfierc is the National Tdbenil 
Federation,” they liaA’e exclaimed ; “ there is tlie Newcastle l*ro- 
gramhie; there is the Federation’s President; there i^ the proper and 
organized representation of Liberal constituencies through the Fede¬ 
ration. These are orthodox means of sah^ation. Make use of them 
in a humble and contrite spirit. But do not dare to suggest that 
Liberals may think, and speak, and act for themselves. Do not 
A'enture to suggest that the high priests of democracy .are in any 
need of a spurring on to their duties. And, above all, do not Ix^ 
so impious as to suggest that AA’hat has not receivcfl tho approval of 
the National Liberal Foderatkm, or has not arisen through its initia¬ 
tive, may yet be worthy the c-onsideiTition of democratic* voters, of tlie 
rank and file of the liberal Party.” 

That the above correctly df‘scribes the attitude of the oflicial heads 
of the Liberal Party towards its more earnest members, it would be 
difficult to deny. It is necessary to admit further that at no tim« 
^fence a democratic party came into existence in Gfreat Britain has 
there been a less degree of sympathy, of mutual trust, between its 
official leaders and its millions of adherents and supporters. ^J'’hG 
leaders do not knoAv what the people are thinking ; the jjeople do not 
, know what their leaders are doing. Judging by what one sometimes 
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reads, it would almost seem as though the whole principles of 
democracy had been narrowed down to a dispute over the personal 
merits of Lord Rosebery and Sir William Ilarcourt. That the 
reactionary oligarchy represented by the present Ministry should 
rejoice over such a state of things is comprehensible enough; that 
there should bo anywhere a Liberal who fails to resent it is 
incomprehensible altogether. It is comprehensible on the one side 
and in(jomprehcnsible on the other, because while Toryism depends 
almost entirely on consideration of persons, democracy depends almost 
entirely on consideration of principles. Hence, so long as the official 
representatives of tlie liberal Party encourage discussions as to the 
fitness of persons, and discourage attempts at the discussion of prin- 
oii)les, they are playing directly into the hands of Toiydsm and render¬ 
ing more and more certain a Tory victory at the next General Election. 

In^view of those facts, those who are sincerely interested in the 
at^ceptance of democratic principles, so far from condemning the un¬ 
official liberals who liave striven to arouse the interest of the 
democratic masses throiigliout the country, will rather be disposed to 
praise tliem for their independence and public spiiit. They ’will, 
m(.*reover, clearly recognise the truth that if those who claim to liave 
the oflicial direction of the Liberal Party fail to satisfy the aspirations 
f>f the bulk of that party, and succeed only in strengthening the hold 
])osscsse(l over the country by the representatives of the Tory oligarchy, 
the official inacliiiiory of the Liberal Party must be very seriously 
at fault, and that either tlie mending or the ending of that machinery 
is a pressing duty of tlie great domocrati(‘ mass. 

In order to get a little light on the situation thus defined, it 
’will be useful to cn(piirc ’v^diat amount of agreement there is between 
any popidarly accepted principles of party government, and the facts 
uf party government (or what is called such) as practicall}" existing. 

Now it is undeniable that, the more the actual facts of party 
government are examined, the less reason does there seem t(> be for 
<'onchnling that party government involves any principle whatever. 
It will rallier begin to Ik* seen that what is kno’wn and spoken of as 
party government is, and lias been, merely the result of a series of 
historical accidents, modified more or less by the sense of practical 
necessity and regard for practical convenience. Up to the passing of 
th(‘ first lletorm Act, certainly, party government in Great Britain “w-as 
^merely a struggle between rival aiistocratie families to secure adminis- 
^trativo control, w'ith all tlie spoils of office and patronage resulting 
tlierefrom. The masses had no political existence. “ I was not aware,’’ 
said oneof the actors in the election scene in “John Halifax,” “that tiff* 
people chose the mendK'rs of the House of Commons.” No more they 
did. I'olitical matti'rs were entii*oly and solely in the hands of perhaps 
one per cent, of the ifojnihition of the country. Wlien,with the passing of. 
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the Beform Act, the democracy began to be bom, it was still the object 
of the contending aristocratic families to control the political machine, 
and if one set of rivals seemed to fall in with the progressive principles 
that were beginning to be apparent, they were actuated far more by 
regard for their own chances than by regard for any abstract political 
ideals. As it happened, however, the course of events just then—say 
between 1832 and 1848—gave to the idea of party government a 
greater reality than it had ever possessed before. The question of 
dear food, for the benefit of the agriculturist, or cheap food, for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, was a question which very fairly divided 
the country, and which involved the acceptance or rejection of definite 
ideas of national destiny and national well-being. For once, but in 
the most accidental manner, partj^ government bepame something of a 
reality, and, because it was something of a reality, an energetic 
impulse was given to party organization. The mercantile prosperity 
that followed on the adoption of Free Trade principles—prosperity, 
however, which by no means wholly resulted from the adoption of 
those principles—^made the Liberal cause, the anti-Landowners’ cause, 
popular. But it was not Liberal organization that then won Liberal 
victories. Those victories were won because the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party were in earnest and believed there was something worth 
fighting for. And, strong in their belief, they carried position after 
position, destroying utterly, so far as the House of Commons was 
concerned, the landowner’s privileges, and solidifying the dream 
of democracy, as it appeared to the Chartists, into sometliiug quite 
capable of being a reality. 

If one asks what it was that enabled Liberal principles—democratic 
principles—to prevail more and more in the face oFall the aristocratic 
forces of the country, the answer is simple. It was not machinery', 
it was enthusiasm. Enthusiasm found the machinery that was 
necessary; enthusiasm dispensed with machinery when it was not 
necessary. That the great Liberal reaction of 1880 was due t^ 
enthusiasm no one can doubt, though it may perhaps be suspectet 
that the enthusiasm woidd not have accomplished all that it dif’ 
accomplish had it not been for Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous power c- 
teaching enthusiasm to realise its full capabilities. In that reaction 
of 1880 the idea of a distinction between official and unofficial Liberals 
was never so much as dreamed of. The Liberal who became an 
ofiicial was carried into office by the wave of popular enthusiasm. It 
was the wave of popular enthusiasm that, a little later, created th^ 
machinery by which, it was hoped, its own permanence would be 
•secured. The National Liberal Federation came into existence as the 
organized expression of the strength of a imited and triumphant demo¬ 
cratic party—a party which was in itself the expression of a grand 
national resolve in^ favour of democratic principles. It was in the 
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following of the same enthusiasm that the great work of revision and 
consolidation of the franchise was carried through in 1885. Whether 
that revision exercised, from a democratic point of view, an adverse 
effect upon urban constituencies may he a matter for argument. There 
can, however, be no doubt that its effect was, from a democratic point 
of view, favourable as regards the more rural constituencies, which 
displayed a power of independent voting quite beyond average 
expectations. 

The split that occurred in the ranks of the Liberal party in 1886, 
over the Home Rule Bill, is a matter that, from one point of view, 
demands an entiirely independent treatment. That not a few Liberal 
voters were largely influenced by the defections of Liberal leaders 
there can be no doubt, and probably no defections exercised more 
effect than those of Itfr. John Bright and Mr. Chamberlain. When 
men of this stamp—men who’had been regarded as unshakable pillars 
of democracy—declined to follow Mr. Gladstone, the more pliant 
among Liberal electors might well feel doubtful. What is more to 
the present purpose is the undoubted fact that the difference of opinion 
among Liberal leaders and Liberal voters on the Home Eule question 
deprived the Liberal party of a very large proportion of the enthu¬ 
siasm that had up to that poiut mainly contributed to Liberal victories. 
And it was inevitable that when that enthusiasm diminished—^when 
the Liberal party ceased to live mainly through the activity of its 
individual nerve-cells—the machinery of the party would begin to 
assume a more commanding position. If the Liberal party was not 
to be justified by its individual enthusiasms, how was it to be justifiedP 
Well, the machinery was there, a machinery possessed of that peren¬ 
nial vice of all machinery—a conviction as to the necessity for its own 
existence. As enthusiasm faded, machinery began to dominate, no 
doubt being penetrated with the very plausible conviction that by its 
means some kind of enthusiasm could be kept alive. Nevertheless, 
the result w^as a result which was really inevitable. Machinery became 
more mechanical, and tended to put belief in the necessity for a party 
organization in the place of the individual entliusiasm and conviction 
y which alone a progressive party can ever hope to live. And it was 
only natural that, as regard for principles faded out of sight, regard 
for persons—a weakness to wliich all political organizations are eter¬ 
nally exposed—should gain in strength and importance. 

The demoralising in^uence of a party machinery, resolved to believe 
^ itself, began to be felt, when, in 1892, the results of anotlier General 
Election had placed upon the Liberal leaders the duty of forming a 
new Administration. The elevation of Lord Eosebery to a positioq 
of commanding influence, coupled with the elimination, as far as 
possible, of the Eadical element from official positions—these were 
points upon which the machinery of the Liberal Party insisted, to the 
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great diseomfitui’e of all who believed in the bold and unfaltering 
declaration of democratic principles. The error was one in the highest 
degree characteristic of machinery forgetful of the purposes it was 
originally intended to serve, and profoimdly impressed with its own 
insight and necessity. What tended still more to create a gulf 
between the machinery and the once enthusiastic units of the Liberal 
Party was that the point on w^hich the machinery most strongly 
insisted was totally at variance with tlie main doctrines of democracy. 
What was claimed for Lord Eosebery was a sort of divine right to 
understand and to direct the foreign policy of the coiuitr 3 % The claim 
was one which, though sanctioned by one of the constitutional tictions 
of our political structure, was totally' opposed to the vital ijrinciples of 
democracy. So long as the Sovereign—which means the person for 
the time being in charge of the Foreign Office—^is'allowed to retain a 
constitutional right of absolute^ controlling the relations between 
Great Britain and foreign States, democracj' has no real existence. 
Hence, in spite of the result of the elections of 1892, it w^as onl^' a 
maimed and imperfect democracy that found expression through tlie 
so-called Liberal Ministry formed in that year. Enthusiasm was 
fettered, machinerj’' reigned in its place; and, beyond this, enthusiasm 
was being continually warned that it must not be too enthusiastic, 
lest it should offend and embarrass and possibly" alienate those w^hose 
duty, in their own ej^es, it was to make democracy" r(‘Sj)ectable in the 
estimation of the aristocratic courts of Euro 2 >e. 

The position, bad as it was, w^as rendered far worse when, owing 
to causes the inner history’’ of wLich has still to be explored, Mr. 
Gladstone was compelled to retire from the Cabinet, leaving Lord 
Bosebeiy to assume the position of Premier. '^Ilere was another 
triumph for machinery, which regarded Lf>rd Koseber}^ as its special 
protege; here was another blow for the enthusiasm w'hich Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, above all others, had over and over again been able to consoli¬ 
date and express. The result w^as exactly what miglit have been 
expected. Enthusiasm in the Liberal Partj^, confident in itself, con¬ 
fident in its principles, prepared to fight wdtli vigour and to make 
sacrifices for the attainment of the desired ends, was killed. Machinery 
became transcendent, and, taught by those to whom it had given its 
support and its worship, began more and more to occupy itself, not 
with the testing and promulgation of democratic principles, but 
with considerations of the best way so to serve and conciliate all 
interests as to make it possible for its chosen apostles to succeed to and 
to.remain in office. In fact, an oligarchy which called itself Ijiberal 
adopted the principles of the other oligarch^' which was genuinely 
and convinoedly Tory, with the very natural result tliat, the moment 
an opportunity arose for a fresh General Election, the Tory oligarchy 
beat the Liberal oligarchy out of the field. Even the one shred of 
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democratic principle to which the Liberal oligarchy chmg only served 
to make its defeat more thorough. Animated by a traditional regard 
for the voice of the constituencies, it made an appeal to the country 
when defeated on a minor matter of administration. This was a 
blunder of which the Tory oligarchy would never have been guilty; 
have we not seen how leading members of a Tory Ministry can 
openly quarrel with each other without necessitating so much as 
u resignation ? The Liberal oligarchy, however, made the mistake 
of thinking that a small (onstitutional virtue could be set off against 
several great constitutional vices, and reaped its reward in the shape 
of a defeat that gave the Tory oligarchy a clear six years of influence 
and office. 

It is when these facts are realised that the antagonism between 
democratic ])rinciples and wliat professes to be the machinery of the 
Democratic Party will be clearly perceived. That niadiiiipry is at 
this moment strangling democratic principles, and strengthening the 
hands of all that is anti-deniocratic. How has this position arisen ? 
There can be no question that it has very largely arisen througli 
the practtical adoption of the doctrine that what is known as “ party 
government’* is expressive of some natural primaple, instead of being 
merely an historical accident. The mistake is not exactly a mistake 
■of yesterday. It was more or less dimly accepted when, early in the 
present reign, constitutional government wm granted to the leading 
British Colonies, wdiere the adoption of the principle of “ party govern¬ 
ment” has resulted in the paralysing of useful legislation and in the 
•creation and perpetuation of crying abuses. It gathered strength 
when, some fifty years ago, democratic necessities found strength to 
•t^xpress themselves in the face of aristocratic interests. For a time, in 
fact, the theory of party government actually coincided with historical 
faiits. But just as the orbit of a comet may seem for a short space 
to c;oiu(;ide with the orbit of a planet, tliough the two orbits are 
follo^ving curves of a widely different nature, so the temporary 
•coincidence of the theory of party government with historical facts 
or accidents does notliing to establish a real harmony between the 
two. 

It is of the utmost importance that those who are sincerely attached 
to democratic principles should keep these facts before them. It has 
to be borne in mind that what democratic principles have been 
struggling against is the constant and continual endeavour of the 
^Tory oligarchy, representing probably very much less than the 
interests of a tenth of the people of the Kingdom, to retain and 
•exercise supreme political power. This is an object for the attaining 
■of which an iron-bound party organization is admirably adapted. It 
is not thought that is wanted; it is not enthusiasm; it is discipline— 
the subjection, that is, of all individual wills to a central mandate. 
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The less an adherent of the Tory oligarchy thinks, the less he is 
penetrated hy enthusiasm, the more valuable he becomes to the 
cause he supports. It diould surely be obvious, however, that the 
more this spirit of iron discipline is suited to the needs of the Tory 
oligarchy, the less is it suited to any efforts in a democratic direction. 
For democracy, if it is a true democracy, involves of necessity indi¬ 
vidual powers of thought, conviction, and enthusiasm. The drawbacks 
of existing conditions have to be clearly seen, intelligently condemned, 
and enthusiastically combated. These were the secrets of Liberal 
success when the Com Laws had to be dealt with, when the franchise 
had to be extended, when the false Imperialism of the Beaconsfield 
Ministry had to be set straight. To check enthusiasm, to check 
individual action, by appeals to party discipline, by exhortations to 
submissively leave all matters of political concern in the hands of 
party leaders and party organization—this is to strike at the very 
root of democratic principle, to blaspheme against every maxim of 
popular government. For it is the duty and the place of democratic 
leaders not to impose a policy, but to seek a mandate, and that demo¬ 
cratic leader will be the most successful who most possesses the power 
to realise what the popular demands of the moment are. Surely 
everybody knows this, and everybody knows that in this direction 
is to bo found the secret of Mr, Gladstone’s unrivalled power over the 
democratic masses. One speech by Mr. Gladstone, or by some popular 
leader qualified to take his place, must always be of ten times more 
value to the democratic cause than all the labours of the National 
Liberal Federation for ten years together. 

“ Let us, then,” it may be answered, “ wait for another Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, and in the meantime leave it to the National^Liberal Federation 
to maintain discipline and keep up the solidity of the democratic 
forces.” That counsel might be accepted, w'ere it not for the fact 
that, in the absence of a recognised popular leader, the National 
Liberal Federation itself practically does nothing. It is waiting for 
inspiration, and there is none that comes to it. Why 't Because it 
does not believe in itself—^because it is so much concerned with the 
machineiy of the windmill that it neglects to provide any com to 
be ground. And, because it does not believe in itself, no one else 
believes in it. It not only does nothing; it does worse than nothing; 
for, in the sublime name of machinery and discipline, it absolutely 
forbids any one to take any independent action. The president of 
the Federation has his hand on the throttle valve. If he chooses 
te turn on the steam, well and good. If he does not choose to turn 
on the steam, it is impious on the part of any one else even to 
suggest that steam ought to be turned on. Could anyone, considering 
the brilliant history of the Democratic Party from 1845 to 1885, 
imagine a more complete blottingout of every factor of political progress? 
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Is it to be credited that this was the end looked forward to hy the 
Liberal leaders of the fifties and the sixties ? Is it to he tolerated 
that the living democratic forces of the country—^living, that is to 
say, if they have not already been crushed to death by the Juggernaut 
of the National Liberal Federation—must be content to gaze in silent 
adoration at the figure of the president of the Federation, as he 
balances the rival claims of two representative aristocrats, in neither 
of whom a single genuine Liberal reposes any real confidence, to 
be regarded as the accepted saviour of the democratic multitudes ? 
There is only one set of people who are, or who can be, contented 
with such a condition of things, and those are the members of the Tory 
oligarchy. And they are pleased with good reason ; for they know 
well that, so long as matters continue thus, nothing can interfere with 
the prospect of an uninterrupted Tory control of the administration 
of the country’s affairs. 

It is not, however, merely by the machinery of party that demo¬ 
cratic principles are being strangled. The fictions with which party 
government is mixed up, upon which, in fact, it rests, are equally 
deleterious and paralysing. The best that can be said for those 
fictions is that they are invested with a certain historic dignity which 
redeems them from being utterly ridiculous. They have arisen out 
of a certain sequence of historical events which are associated with 
dignified and worthy phases of national growth and development. 
There is, for example, a certain historical dignity, harmless enough 
in its way, in the use of the old Norman-French in signifying the 
lioyal Assent to Acts of Parliament. There are historical fictions 
which are far less harmless, and. the preservation of which, indeed, 
distinctly makes for mischief. There is, for instance, the fiction that 
tile Sovereign alone is responsible for the foreign polic}’’ of the 
country. Practically, this sole responsibility does not exist. The 
Sovereign acts on the advice of Ministers who are themselves respon¬ 
sible to the people. Nevertheless, the preservation of the fiction 
serves to deprive the people of all control of foreign policy and to 
supply ambitious and domineering politicians with the opportunity of 
establishing themselves as a kind of sacred caste, with whom alone 
must be left the mysterious direction of that foreign policy which it 
is assumed tlie people have no capacity for understanding. It was 
the insistence on this fiction that placed Lord Eosebery in so com¬ 
manding a position when the Tories went out of office in 1892, and 
* that enabled him to wreck the democratic cause a year or two later. 
This is one of the fictions which it is, or should be, the aim of the 
Democratic I’arty to destroy. Nothing can be more proper and fitting 
in a democratic country than that those who have to bear the cost of 
a foreign policy should bo consulted as to the foreign policy to be 
adopted. There is no mystery in these matters, except such as diplo- 
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niatists choose to make for the preservation of their own occupation. 
But what hope is there of the fiction being disestablished so long as 
the National Liberal Federation represses democratic agitation, and 
occupies itself in cherishing the claims of the aristocratic Brahmins, 
who, like the Whigs of all generations, regard themselves as divinely 
commissioned to advance their onm interests by condescending to 
flatter the democracy ? 

A far more mischievous fiction, however, is probably that in the 
following of which the acceptance of what is called office nnd(T lh(‘ 
Crown involves the vacating of a parliamentary seat. The tlieory is, 
of course, that there is a certain conflict between duty to the (-rown, 
as paymaster, and to the electors of a constituency; and tliat the 
member who receives a salary from the Crown may be tempted to 
forget his duty to those whom lie represents in l^arliament. This 
fiction represents a state of things which has long ago ceased to exist. 
It is not the ( Vown, but the political party to which the acceptor ot 
office belongs, that is paymaster. Where the interests of the C Vown 
are really involved, the inlluencc* of the Crown is exercised in far more 
subtle ways. Really, it would be very much more to the point at the 
present day if a member of tlie House of ('V;mmons had to seek re- 
election whenever he had been present at a garden-party at Marl¬ 
borough House. Meantime, the real e\il, the real abuse, jiasses by 
unnoticed. The evil is one, too, that is peculiarly liable to be fell 
in connection with democratic, or quasi-democratic, jiolitic®. Toryism, 
with its supreme regard for aristocratic interests, is rather helj>e<l 
than hindered by conditions that ten<l to check any political vigour 
or enterprise on the part of the rank and file. With a democratic 
party it is precisely otherwise. The life and energy of the part\' 
depend on the strong convictions, the almost irrepressible determina¬ 
tion of the new adherents who are constantly coming into it. Ihit 
what actually happens under the existing system of party organiza¬ 
tion ? The independent and strong man is marked out, not for 
approval, but for repression. If he ventures, out of his sincere regard 
for democratic principles, to ofiend in any way the 8 ustK 3 ptibilitie 8 of 
the political Brahmins, his advancement to office becomes impossible, 
and his re-election extremely difficult. Take the case, for example] 
of Mr. Labouchere. In 1892 his exclusion from office wns insisted 
on by the Brahmins of the Liberal party. But for his possession of 
personal re^urces, he would long ago have been squeezed out of his 
representation of Northarajiton. Yet few persons can doubt that Mr. ' 
labouchere is a more sincere and able democrat than almost any of^ 
those who have held office in the name of democracy^ and few can 
doubt that all his protests against Liberalism d la Rosebery— 
LiberaHsm as approved by the National Liberal Federation—have 
been more than justified. 
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There can he no question that, from a democratic point of view, this 
matter of the deteriorating influence of office has to be entirely recon¬ 
sidered. It has to be removed from the region of fiction to the 
region of fact. That the theoretical holding of office under the 
i -rown ever influences the vote of a member of the House of Commons, 
no one supposes for an instant, and the fiction that it does, or may, 
infiuence a vote is one that might with great advantage be abolished. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that the prospect of holding 
office, the prospect of having tlie official approval of the party 
machinery in the retention of a seat, does influence to a very great 
extent the action of democratic candidates, and tends to stunt and 
depress the new life which a Democratic Party should always be 
manifesting, if it is to be anyiliing but a name. That at the present 
moment the Liberal* Party in Gfreat Britain—^the party which should 
be the actively Democratic Party—^is little more than a name, is a 
conclusion wliich seems unavoidable, and it will never be anything 
more than a name so long as the National Liberal Federation, while 
doing little or nothing itself, represses all attempts at what it regards 
as unauthorised political activity; and so long as official Liberal 
journals can find nothing better to do than to abuse and ridicule 
those democrats whose earnestness and activity condemn their own 
Pharisaical sloth. If the Democratic Party is to make any show at the 
next General Election, if a check is to be put upon the pretensions of 
the Tory oligarchy that has managed, thanks largely to the blunders 
of the Liberal oligarchy, to fix itself in office, every ally should be 
welcomed, every indr^pondent effort or movement encouraged. And if 
it should be proved, that tlie so-called National Liberal Federation 
stands in the wuy, then the National Liberal Federation must be thrust 
on one side, as a servant that, in assuming to be master, has betrayed 
the cause whicli it undertook to advance. 


A. B. C. 



n.—POPUIiAR FEELING AND LIBERAL OPPORTUNITIES. 

The party formula, shrewdly propounded hy Lord Beaconsfield, 
when conversing with a private friend but political opponent, is being 
fairly fulfilled in the case of the present administration. ‘‘ At tlie 
opening of the third year things have on tlie wliole gone reasonably 
well. There have been mistakes. The country is beginning to sus¬ 
pect they are mistakes.” It lias not yet found them quite out. No one 
can say whether “ the fourth year ” is, or is not, “ to bring the crash.” 
The bye-elections are not of entirely evil omen. The gradual process 
of a transfer of votes, even where Conservative seats have been retained, 
is an augury worse tliaii certain actual results themselves. At this 
moment the eountn' is undoubtedly Jingo—as much so as many of the 
Liberal leaders themselves, which is saying a good deal. Could a 
dissolution be forced early in the New Year, or at any date within the 
range of practical politics, no one, with a practical insight into popular 
feeling, can doubt that the result would be to give Ministers a new 
lease of power, their majority slightly i)orhap8 diminished, but 
still sufficiently powerful. This prospect will continue just so long as 
popular attention is fixed chiefly’' on those events that have engaged 
it with little intermission since 1895. 

It seems to have become almost an axiom ^\ith Liberal managers 
that foreign policy is an unwise issue on which to go to the country". 
From the successes on that issue obtained by Palmerston, no con¬ 
clusion, applicable to the jiresent day, can be drawm. The consti¬ 
tuencies, as w'e now' know" them, did not exist. The Ten-pounders w^ere 
amenable to influences and aj)peals to which the Householders are 
impervious. The dissolution of 1880 that consolidated the new 
Liberalism, did indeed occur at a time wlien the popular mind was 
much occupied with the afi^airs of South-Eastern Euro])e, South Africa, 
and North-AVestem India. But the aspect wherein seventeen years 
ago foreign policy came within tlie electoral ken, wus less that in which 
it is seen by the statesman than by the philanthropist. As in his 
recent speech Lord Salisbury showed himself to be conscious, no work¬ 
ing analogy between the influence of external affairs on the British 
elector in 1880 and in 1898 is possible, because the “ gigantic genius” 
of Mr. Gladstone is no longer active on the political stage. “ Atro¬ 
cities ” in the Balkan Provinces, “ insane conventions ” with the Porte 
would, in the hands of any other but the then Liberal leader, have 
failed to touch a responsive chord in the country. The most emotional 
of peoples, as Disraeli once described the English, only when foreign 
policy resolves itself into a matter of common humanity, may expel a 
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government for failures in that branch of political science, the data of 
which are contained in Blue Books that the masses do not read, sum¬ 
marized in speeches which they skip, or restated in leading articles 
which they pass by. 

It would indeed be false to deny the existence of some popular 
interest in the contemporary annals of the outside world. The 
writer of these lines recently has enjoyed rather exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities for acquainting himself with the temper and taste of his fellow 
countrymen throughout the Kingdom on such subjects. The facilities 
for cheap travel abroad have been largely used by many of our 
industrial population to study their European neighbours, as the latter 
are at home, with at least not less closeness than the ordinary tourist 
of the middle class, who, furnished with the ticket of Cook or Gaze, 
crosses from Dover to Ostend to explore, for him a practically 
unknown world. Other agencies have been at work in the same 
direction. It is not the Free Schools alone that are now, as Mr. Lowe 
wished, “educating our masters.” Statistics from all parts of the 
country show the books most uniformly and steadily in request at 
Free Libraries to be not novels, but grave treatises on political 
science, and nairatives of travel, no less severe than that of Kichard 
Cobden or Arthur Young. 

The unceasing development of all those influences and interests, far- 
reaching because they are domestic and i)er8onal,' as well as national, 
involved in the gradual growth of tlie British Empire, is another 
power of the same sort. Even tlie later movements of national 
industry have entered of late upon a cosmopolitan phase. The talk 
of workmen among themselves, during the intervals of industry' as well 
as at their debating societies; the books they read, and those portions 
()f their newspapers wliich they reserve for quiet moments, all s1k)w 
the tendency of English industry to regard itself as pari of a cori)ora- 
tion that is worldwide. Hence the increasing demand of rejiresenta- 
tive speakers at our industrial conferences, that British w'orknien 
should bring themselves into line with their brethren of other races. 
It might be easy to exaggerate the importance of these facts, which, 
however, so far as the writer knows, have not yet been noticed 
elsewhere. But facts they are; they do undoubtedly suggest the 
processes now’ going forward. These processes, by diminishing the 
insularity of the English character and the selfishness of the English 
outlook, are likely in the long run to influence the medium through 
^ which the household voter sees the Imperial and foreign polities, that 
hitherto have been considered only of interest to the possessors of 
culture, wealth, leisure, in fact the aristocracy. These consideraticvus 

(1) A most intelligent Lanoashire aitizan recently said to the present writer that the 
element of individual adventure in our Colonial development chiefly attracted him and 
his friends to the subject. 
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are rather calculated to explain the forbearance with which the 
constituencies as a whole have thus far treated Lord Salisbury, than to 
give his opponents any fresh ground for hope. A nation struggling 
to he free, as Mr. Gladshme once said of the Soudanese, will always, 
liave something more than tlie platonic affection of the Queen V 
subjects, whatever the franchise under which England is ruled. If 
the recent resurrection of the (Treek question had coucurrtH.1 witli 
glaring failure of Ministers at home, and if under thes(> conditions the 
appeal to the country had been made, the foreign element in the 
question would have affected the polling. In two or three years’ time. 
Ministerial short-comings in this department, if they are not forgiven, 
will all be forgotten. At the present moment, therefore, unless duiing 
the interval still to elapse Conservative diplomacy should ]>rove uiic'x- 
pectedly pen erse, or the current of Inteniational history should run in 
channels more disastrous to our present rulers than there is anyn^asoii to 
anticipate, the Liberal leaders, w'hen the struggle comes, are not lik(dy 
to find many strong allies in the chapters of events beyond seas. 

The existing temper of the constituencies towards Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration, critical as most of the elections in varying degrees 
show, but not yet actively rebellious, seems in some quarters to be 
responsible for an idea that the next election may result in a sort of 
stalemate; that the country, equally disgusted with Conservati'se 
miscarriage and Liberal censoriousness, may (Ty, A plague on both 
your parties I ”—that by way of exti-icating itself from this 
it may favour negotiations fatal perhaps to Unionism, but not there¬ 
fore necessarily favourable to Ijiberalism. In other words, wearied 
of modem factions, the people, it is suggested, may turn to the 
party that gave England constitutional government, and that most 
people have fancied, as an organization, long siuc^e to have been dis¬ 
banded and extinct. This, if our memory serves us right, is 
remarkably like a revival of the argument of an article wliich several 
years ago, during the life of the late Mr. Henry Iteove, under th(^ 
title of “ Plain Whig Principles,” appeared in the Edhtlmnih llcrinr. 
The immediate cause of this prognosticiition is probably the rnmoui- 
of Lord Salisbury'’B readiness to hand over the Foreign (Jfficoto Ijord 
Eosebery. The Prime Minister’s published declaration that while he 
continued in affairs he had no intention of becoming “ the dowager,” 
sufficiently disposes of this story. It would never have been jjut 
about probably but for a reminiscence of the fact that in 188() the 
now, as the then, Premier was ready to concede the place of honour 
to Ijord Hartington if it should bo thought in the common interest 
of the two sectiems for him to do so. For such a change in the 
Unionist leadership, the time, if it ever existed, has gone by; or, if it 
should ever exist, lias not arrived. The backbone of the ’whole 
Unionist organization is ( bnsciv^ati\’c, not Liberal. The substitution 
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of a titular Whig, even so exclusive an one as the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, by its unsettling influence on sections and individuals, would 
disturb, and might paralyze, the political arrangements and discipline 
of the whole connection. 

It is, therefore, practically certain that the ministerial arrangements 
and distribution of offices will remain in 1898 what they were in 
1897. This in itself is advantageous to the i)arty now in Opposition. 
The issues are cleared and simplified. The disturbing and confusing 
nondescript of I^^nionism may, as a political term, be struck out. The 
(•onditions of the new party warfare are in effect assimilated to those 
of the old. It becomes practically once more a conflict of the pro¬ 
gressive and the stationary parties; of those whose faith in the people 
is tempered by prudenc;e, and of those with whom a like faith is 
restri(*ted by fear. A change in the ])erson of the Premiership from 
tlie Ministerial point of view, would let out the waters of individual 
rivalry, and stimulate a jealousy between possible successors to Lord 
Salisbury. 

As it is, conflicting claims among potential successors are only sup¬ 
pressed by the unchallenged sui>remacy of the chief under whom in 
C(*mnion they serve. It is qiiiti* as much, therefore, to th(j Liberal as 
to tli(^ Cons(Tvative interest, that the abl(*st man among the Unionists, 
who hai)]K‘ns to be a Tory, sh( add be als(> their official head. ‘*No 
one,” Lord Salisbury said recently, with his wonted humour, “talked of 
muzzl(‘d dogs wIkui Mr, Gladstone was in his old i)liic(‘.” In liki* 
manner no stragglers from Liberalism will find their way to the 
MiiiistiTial head-quarters, while the leadership of Toryism and of 
I'nionism is concentrated in the same distinguished personage. So 
long MS, to those that hoped against hope, there seemed a possibility 
of the old i)arty ties being re-shaped, many among the less stalwart of 
the traditional friends of progn'ss would have been reluctant to sever 
themselves from a hereditary Wliig of the Cavendish clan wdio, only 
s(>veiiteen years ago, often led, with ability and tact, the Liberals in 
th(‘ House of Commons. Tliat lias now gone l)y. The extenial 
pressure of an admitttxlly common foe taice more knits Liberals 
together into operative union. It does more, in a word, to organize 
the party than all the federations of the provinees, or the associa¬ 
tions and cluhs of AVliitohall and Charing (hoss. At the same time 
it placi'S fri'sh responsibilities, ]>erliaj)s ilifficulties, upon the Liberal 
leaders, and secmis gmdually to be (piiek(*ning their recognition of the 
• wishes of tln^ more advanced among their hdlowers. 

During the yi'ars that pr(‘ced(*d the Gladstoiiiau victory of 1880, 
Sir Charles Dilke won the consent of his party when he defimnl 
the mission of Badiealism as its more or less gradual “ permeation 
of th(' Liberal mass. That description is scarcely applicable to the' 
Liberal condition of to-day. Thus far, indeed, the collective action 
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of libeTaliBm at Westminster has been of a Whig rather than a 
Eadical complexion. The most decorous of Whigs scarcely could 
have wished the Liberal leaders of Westminster to temper their 
attitude towards Ministers in all foreign, and many domestic matters, 
by more chivalrous self-denial than, in the matter of the South African 
Committee, Sir William Harcourt, as one now knows, with the 
approval of Mr. John Morley, persistently displayed. A recent speech 
of the Opposition chief shows a consciousness that the limits of a 
politic moderation have been nearly reached, and that he is prepared 
at a fitting moment, with the necessary provocation, to wage the 
Gladstonian war against the House of Lords. 

Sir Itobert Peel’s refusal, w^hen in Opposition, to prescribe till he 
was actually called in still holds good as a principle of tactics. But 
a party which is a candidate for office must at least be ready with a 
policy in reserve. Its leaders in their speeches must give some hints 
of their capacity for more than negative criticism. What is that 
policy to be ? From the foregoing considerations, foreign affairs, as 
affording a party cry, should seem to be ruled out. The House of 
Lords might conceivably serve the purpose when on a measure really 
desired by the constituencies the two chambers come into collision. 
Home Eule for Ireland, in the shape in which people are now 
acquainted with the proj'josal, cannot be reasonably expected to supply 
such an occasion. Irish autonomy, as a single specific, has in fact 
among Advanced Liberals themselves already been su])erseded hy 
Home Eule all round. The only auth()ritative explanation of this 
mode of Federalism was given some years ago by the committee, 
whereof Sir Charles Dilke was an active memb^. The federal sub¬ 
stitute for an Irish Parliament favoured by Mr. Asquith, judging 
from the evidence just mentioned, seems to mean as much sejjarate 
legislation as possible ; that is, as much as can be got out of Parlia¬ 
ment, for Englapd, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Separate Cabinets 
are not demanded. The sjjeeial feature of this alternative to a 
national assembly on St. Stephen’s Green is that, while coiuieding 
very large and, in the particular case of Ireland, almost complete 
devolution of powers, it will retain the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament in a manner more obvious to the popular imagination 
than was done by former plans. Home Eule, one is reminded by the 
promoters of this scheme, w'ould withhold no right from Ireland 
which Mr. Gladstone would have conceded. Only the delegation of 
authority from Westminster will be more direct, intelligible, and, in 
a word, organic. This mode of procedure would, it is said, have the 
great advantage of affording an uniform basis of treatment for all 
parts of the kingdom. 11} at, save possibly as a ptsallei^, the Irish 
would refuse this proposal, every one knows. The difference con¬ 
ceivably might be settled by a compromise. In submitting the 
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general scheme, and in affirming its distinctive, that is, its essentially 
federal principle, the most orthodox of federalists might see no objec¬ 
tion to giving Ireland priority of treatment on the ground that in her 
particular case the matter was of larger scope and moment, as well, 
perhaps, as more immediately urgent than in the case of Scotland or 
Wales. It would, of course, be clearly and unreser\'edly stated at 
the same time that so soon as Ireland had been dealt with, the appli¬ 
cation of the machinery to the other countries concerned as the 
cir(?umstances of the case required would on no plea be delayed. But 
while the responsible loaders of Liberalism may answer the taunt of 
having no alternative programme to the Ministerial proj)osals for 
Irish local government, by indicating such a scheme as has just been 
described, this is scarcely the cry on which they can hope to “ sweep 
the country.” It may help to keep the present Opposition when they are 
a Government in office; it will scarcely make them a Government. 

Meanwhile, how are the Liberals to put themselves in the way of 
crowning power with ifsponsibility ? The disposition of their front 
bench seems to be to trust to the melting processes of time for the 
disappt^araiice of t}ie CcJiiserMitive majority, and to believe that the 
fulfilment of the swing-of-the-])endulum law will place them, sooner 
ratlu^r than later, on tlie right hand of the Speaker. A careful 
analysis of recent electoral statistics does not support this \iew. Both 
relatively and absolutely the figures of the Liberal polls show a result 
that may well animate with the keenest hopes and nerve to sustained 
efforts all Liberal workers. But nothing like proof is yet forth¬ 
coming, that of itself the pendidum recede to the extreme and 
tlotermining point nec^essary to replace Unionism by libemlism. 
Nat ural agemaes would in any case greatly reduce the Conservative 
superiority of voting power. They would not transfer that superiority 
to thf‘ (jthtu* side. A stirring ciy will, tlierefore, probably be judged 
indispensable. It is nc>t now as it w’as in 188fi, and as it has been 
before, the nuHlcrate men re]>resenting the common-senifc of the peojde. 
who arfi alienated from, suspicious of, or disheartened by, the tactics 
of Sir William Ilareourt and liis staff. Speaking from the some 
personal and direct iin estigation of popular feeling which has been 
already cited, one finds the estrangement to be that of the more progres¬ 
sive ing of Liberalism, which has, in the long run, always set the pace 
to the rest of the party. It is those neighbourhoods and those sections, 
whose pressure on the chiefs at Westminster have given the great 
reforms of the century, which is now plaintively demanding a policy 
(?f “ thorough.” After the experiences of Lord Rosebery, a Liberal 
chief, notwithstanding Sir William Harcourt’s words already referr^ 
to, is not likely to commit himself finally to lead an attack upon the 
House of Lords. In the first place, these tactics, for their success, 
presuppose the rejection by the Peers of a great Liberal measure. 

VOL. LXIll. N.S. c 
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Thiit, in its turn, implies a Liberal majority and a liberal Adminis¬ 
tration. Independent of Lord Salisbury, as a powerful contingent in 
ibe Upper House is disposed to be; out of band, as several among bis 
titled supporters periodically get; tbe idea of the bereditary legislators 
rejecting any measure that does not actually mulct them of their 
estates, and so long as their present chief endorses it, is not seriously 
to be entertained. 

Many shrewd Liberals who have had their hands ujion the political 
pulse of their provincial patients, believe a campaign against lht‘ 
Lords likely to rouse general enthusiasm; reimite the entire ])arty : 
strengthen all the weak-kneed, and so by its very .}irospe( t enable Sir 
William Harcourt, if he adoj>ts it, to find the country at his back. 
The arguments against this, very briefly stated, seem to be as follows. 
The circumstance of many gentlemen, noW' influential in Oi)]»osition 
councils, looking to the ennoblement of their families as a reward of 
their party services, and so having a prospectivt* but very definite 
interest in tbe integrity of tbe nieiiueed CbaniluT. may. to the b('r<iie 
mind, seem too trivial to be mentioned—l)ut is still a fact. Kor is it 
quitcj certain that among the enemies of the Lords unanimity could 
he counted on for such a programme. Sir Charles Itilk(s for instaiHv. 
is a Single-Chamber man ; he might, perha])s, togetlier with liis mauv 
provincial adherents, go further even than tlie abolition of the iVors’ 
veto; ho might approve of dealing in the Cromwellian fashion with 
the entire assembly. But to mention only this rejm^seutative instaiici*, 
those wbo agree with the pf>litician just named have Jilways resisted 
reform of the Lords, or the mere curtailment of their legislative* 
rogative, on tlie ground that such a course would only strengthen 
the roots of an inveterate constitutional abuse. Byron, in Ihtf 
Juan^ has talked of the doctors as those* who (•emie to me^id ii>. 
or to end us. Mr. John Morley, with a faniiliar adeijitatioii f>f tin- 
jingle of the poet, has, in hfss })e)litically resjKJiisihle* time's, said sonn- 
thing about ending, little or nothing about mending, the* JIe*reelitjny 
Chamber. But no Liberal statesman has yet jnoposed t(» submit to 
approval from popular platforms the cry of the' unconditiomil ('xtim • 
tion of the Upper House as a hiw^-making he>dy. 

^ On the v^ole, therefore, one may preelict tliat the most sanguine 

he iK)tion 
with the 
ise'overed 

amidst the oxtra-ijarliamentary rhetoric on the Liberal side during the- 
latest portions of the political recess. Sir Charles liilke lias i»ronounccd 
in favour of simplifying the electoral jirocess by giving a veite imt to 
every householder, but every individual. Lord Buckinghamshiri', 
whose name is not perhaps a household word to all his fellow citizens, 
has declared himself a convert to Manhood Suffrage. Tliat is one of 
the veiy few «poinfe of the Charter” yet ungranted. The analogy 


Lapers and ladpoles or the jiarty would shake their hc^ads at t 
of organizing the Liberal rally by the promise of a “ sliort way 
Peers.” Other suggestions much more practicable mav he d 
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of the ballot, in spite of John Stuart Mill, reserved for our day, might 
seem to promise the final concession of the charter that half a century 
ago Disraeli would not condemn because he saw it must he cairied out. 
Men who think with Lord Buckinghamshire, having swallowed the 
principle of Sir Charles Dilke’s proposal,will find no difficulty in emend¬ 
ing their terminology. If such a proposal he ever introduo(^d at St. 
Stephen’s, there will he no exclusion of sex. The mother country has 
followed Canada and Aiistralia in adopting free schools. If })res8ed. 
therefore, she is not likely to refuse the example of New Zealand in 
investing all adults with full political, which are electoral, rights. It is. 
therefore, Universal Suffrage, rather than Manhood Suffrage, by which, 
if at all in our day, the movement that began with Chartism is likely 
to be crowned. But here again the preliminary condition is to convert 
the existing electorate, or to finish that process of conversion which 
(werything seems to show has advanced some way. Though this may bf; 
so, tile new Liberal party is yet at an early stage of its existence. Strug¬ 
gling minorities have ever been apt to over-rate the value of men" 
organization, and to impute a supernatural virtue to what is < ailed 
“ the cry.” The Poet-Laureate is responsible for the statement that 
at a critical moment for his jiarty. Lord Boaconsfield, forecasting 
[)Ossibilitie8 and reviewing tactics, said: ‘‘ Above all tilings—no pro¬ 
gramme.” Many other kikjIi woi’ds of that accomplisliiHl tactician 
might be commended to the attention of Liberals at this moment if 
they wish to do justi(!e to their growing strength in the t‘ountry, and 
t-o maintain the ainount of union among themselves necessary for 
success. Their experiences when they were last in office should hav(' 
taught them the danger of propounding a policy which, however good 
in itself, is for the moment in advance of the popidar agents for its 
(‘xocution. To pledge themselves in some indefinite future to revo¬ 
lutionise the local govenimeiit of the three Kingdoms; to start a 
(iiinjiaign against the Lords, or t(> le-open the question of the electoral 
franchise w’ould be a jiiece of presumptuous folly worthy of the dis¬ 
comfiture it ’W’ould jirovoke. The differences between Consi'riativf" 
and Liberal policy tire not (*ffaced by the accident of a Unionist 
Administration being in jiower, or by the opportunist tactics of 
democratic Toiyusm. Class or sect privilege, the degrae of direct 
(jontrol over all modes of public expeniliture to be given to those who 
pay taxes or rates, the ])rinciples by which the inevitable expansion of 
the Empire is to he regulatod; these points are sure periodically to 
^merge, they must he retjognised in the siffieme of collective action U) 
wliich Liberals are to give effect. The more they occupy themselves 
with a criticism that is not destnictive only of the results of their 
opponents’ procedure in Asia or in Europe; the more that they stick to 
questions touching British trade throughout the world, and the 
Empire’s cohesion, the less the rivalry between the National 
Liberal Club, the National Liberal Federation, and their r^speHr.e 

(2 
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spokesmen is heard of, the hotter for the whole party; certainly 
the more improved their chance of a return to [)Ower before the 
Greek Kalends arrive. The (Caucus lias done good work in party 
organization in its day; it has been the subject of much abuse and 
many sneers by critics who do not (piite understand the subject. But 
ill the interests of Liberalism, the pre.sent is not the moment for an 
exclusive regard to electoral agencies and organizers after the Anie- 
r'.cjan pattern. Liberals w'ant no more of that senteiuje which occurs 
so often in the early books of Livy (the pun is really ]>ai*donable 
because of its opportune unavoidableness), loeiitm If too 

much of such spee<^h is heard, the qiiohition 'will be ca|>ped by one 
from the phrase-book of ecclesiastical Rome in a new sense —Canm 
finita cat. For success the Libeml cause depends on the national 
resolve iiractically to <liscourage the professional wire pullers, whether 
of the provinces or Whitehall. 

On the other hand, nothing could be better than the recent speechtjs 
of the resjionsible leaders of the Opposition. The temper and states¬ 
manship of Lord Kimberley’s and Lord Spem^er’s late addresses in 
tlieir respective counties had just the ring which was required. 
Xor for the first time has Sir Henry Campbell Bannemiau shown 
himself an inspiriting chief as w'ell as a singularly astute, adroit, oven 
in his fighting trim, a not needlessly aggressive or unconciliatory Scot. 
Sir William llarcourt's jiosition has been defined and strengtliened 
not by party niano?iivr(*3, but by public events. His experience and 
skill, in debate, his readiness in resource, the genial equanimity witli 
which he has borne many rebuffs, the good temper shown in his 
iraiiroved public positicm:—^these arc qualities quickly rc(?ognized, 
eventually always rewarded, in English politics. He is (udy thr(*o 
years older than Lord Salisbury; his constitution is unimjHiired; his 
eyesight improves. Any movement to supersede liim must, to thf^ 
satisfaction of liis whole paity, entirely fail. After him, the coll*'ague 
wdio has given most proofs of aptitude for pf)pular leaderslii]> is tbe 
good tempered, pawky Scotsman, 'wdiom a reminiscemie of the circum¬ 
stances attending the transfer of his seals to his successor lias jierhaps 
.stimulated to show fresh spirit against his opponrmts. 

During his Glasgow visit in tlie early seventies, Mr. Disraeli said : 

‘‘ It is not the Party, nor the House of Commons, but the country, 
whicli chooses the leadens alike of the Opposition, and of the House.’* 
Tlie succession to Sir William Harcourt will be dtjtermined when the 
time comes, by the same constituencies that decid(i tlie electifins. In 
proportion as, not only leader but programme, is left to that populaf 
arbitrament, will tbe Liberal victory be hastened; nor is it only 
by-elections and contemporary event.s beyond the four scias, which are 
fighting for the Liberal party. There have been moments when the 
English people, wearied by an insincere iteration of the conventional 
shibboleths of factions, have been tempted to cry: ‘‘A truce to party 
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talk.” The present, however, is not one of these times. The country, 
daring the last ten or fifteen years,has tried and rejected Conservatism 
pure and simple. It tries as an alternative Unionism ; only to find 
that very like Conservatism, only “ more so.” The average elector, 
Avhatever his political faith, is wearied, perplexed, is more than 
beginning to be disgusted, by the confusing sight and sound of men 
using traditional titles, not to indicate what they are, but to veil what 
they are not. Tlie taste for sesthetic tints, the washed-out blues, 
greens, and ycjllows of the Postlethwaite period, was never a national 
one. What is true of art holds specially good of polities. From 
borcHlom to resentment is only a stop. The average Briton, who is 
not good at refinements, who likes clear issues, definite antagonisms, 
and unmistakable hues, is beginning to sigh for a return of the old 
rhilistinn era, when men voted blue or yellow, plumped for this 
candidate or that, without any chameleon-like compromises, or any 
knowledge of a condition of things, under which it would be found 
that blu(* has no affinity to azure and that buff or orange is a variety, 
not of yellow, but of cct^rulean. Such are the considerations which 
tlie present writer, as the result of his enquiries, has good reason for 
thinking now fill the minds of the great mass of moderate partizans 
in the constituencies. It remains for the Liberals to take advantage 
of this temper, to hold together, to talk nothing about programmes, 
to think as little as possible about leaders, and to forget that the 
English language contains such words as Federation or Club. The 
associative inspiration of e^'ents should be quite enough to make them 
feel sure of victory. It was tin* Forward polic}' on the Indian frontier, 
the passive indiffer(*nce to human suffering in the Sultan's Empire, and 
the bill that the nation had to pay for the luxury of that neglect, 
which j)receded the Liberal triumph more than seventeen years ago. 
If tlicre be not repetition in history, there is at least the teaching of 
analogy. The parallel between the closing months of 1879 and the 
first montli of 1808, is too striking not to impress others than the 
lovers of diance coincidences, the nwa described by Tacitus 

at the funeral of Augustus. It ought to point a moral in Liberal 
a(;tion as well as adorn a chapter in Liberal history. The party has 
lost Mr. Gladstone; a real successor to him is not likely to be found. 
But the graciousness f)f time has given it consolations in the shape of 
SI combination of inspiring events described above, which not even the 
genius of Mr. Gladstone could have commanded. Experience, it may 
J3e hoped, will have taught discretion. What, in addition to that, is 
wanted is forbearance from programme propounding, tolerance of 
existing agencies, a disbelief in more organization as a shori cut Jo 
office, and, above all, a proscription of the party boss. These 
conditions obeyed, all the rest will follow quite as soon as the 
Ijiberals themselves are ready. 


Exri:KTi:s. 
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A FRENCH EXAMPLE. 

Ip, in the course of the present century, France has been losing 
ground in political and commercial importance; if statistics—as inter¬ 
preted by her enemies, her contemners, or her pessimistic friends—show 
a steady decline in such widely differing manifestations of national 
vitality as merchant shipping and the birth-rate, and lastly if some 
wise men, having cognizance of the designs of Providence, assert the 
evident decadence of France to be a visitation upon her sins, yet the 
most j)rejiidiced against her acknowledge that in literature she still 
holds her own. In the midst of her desolation it is as if a few beams 
of her departing glory still shone upon her head, and a few purple 
shreds, the tattered remains of a once-gorgeous garment, clothed her 
nakedness. Even her pessimistic sons, economists w'hose sole aim in 
life is to transform their degenerate fellow-countrymen, now into 
enterprising Anglo-Saxons, now into tenacious Teutons, would enter 
an emphatic protest against anyone disputing the literary prosperity 
of their country. 

Those reformers are, perhaps, over-ambitious. Having the ambition 
of developing the commerce and the worldly power of their country, 
they are loth to give up her purely literary merits. Yet it is with 
nations as with every living organism. A ra(?e-hor8o is not destined 
to draw a cart, nor are lyrics generally expected from a prize-fighter. 
These elementary truths have unfortunately been disregarded by the 
rulers of France. For the last tw’enty-five years they have been 
making strenuous efforts to maintain her military efficiency at home, 
to, annex vast territories abroad, without ceasing one moment to 
exact her usual amount of brain-work. What wonder that she is 
beginning to feel the strain and is aweary of the task I What a pity 
that her rulers are not more thorough economists! In an allian(*e 
based on tlie principle of the division of labour, Eussia w'ould provide 
brute force to maintain peace throughout the land, w^hile upon France 
would dev olve the lighter task of organizing the fetes and celebrating 
the novel combination by odes and official i>ictures. 

Nor is this a rash statement, for the literary training that the 
French leading classes receive is calculated to render them unfit for 
active life. Democracy in France is in suspense. Will the people 
prefer a commercial traveller to a poet? Will they still applaud 
Lamartine at the H6tel-do-Ville ? The question is difficult to decide. 
•Nevertheless the power of literature is great. Out of all the institu¬ 
tions of old monarchic France, the French Academy alone has survived 
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and proved stronger than | many a popular rising * or, revolutionary;, 
outbreak. , ; 

Leaving aside for some moments the benefits that ouUure can, 
be said to have conferred on.the French nation, let ucf try to show, 
the terrible disadvantages that it involves. Literature is liket a strong 
medicine.' Taken in small doses it is most beneficial; but when immo¬ 
derately used, it has the effect of a most powerful alcohol: Let*, 
England with her w'onderful idealist poetry and her commercial 
prosperity, paid for. by the lack of artistic taste among the people,- 
illustrate the truth of i this proposition. France, = on the contraryj 
distils in enormous quantities the potent drug, quaffs it with relish, 
and then offers it to all nations as an evident token that she deems it- 
indispensable to their happiness. It would be a mistake to suppose ; 
that the ■ providers of this poison are those writers of naturalistic 
romances and authors of orotic pictures who are constantly violating 
the ordinary canons of decorous morality; the drug that they offer is 
almost inoffensive in France,since it partakes very little of that 
artistic quality that makes a work dangerous to Frenchmen. More¬ 
over, there is no necessary opposition between the political greatness of 
a nation and a literature devoid of a minimum cleanliness of thought. 

Pascal will help us to specify tlie general literary intoxication to 
wdiicli the governing classes are addicted. In his he draws a 

distinction between wiiat he rather fantastically terms esprit de finesse. 
and esjirit fieomrtriqnr. There is a similar distinction between a 
literary and a scientific mind; w^hile the latter has regard but for well- 
iiuthenticated facts and alw’ays reasons on clear principles, the former 
loves to trace the remote consequences of a principles, or discover and 
appreciate the sliglit differences belw'een facts. The one seems more 
analytic, the otlier more intuitive. If two such minds are supposed in 
tlie w'orld of- action, w'hile the one clearly divines the one road that 
leads him to the end that he has in \iew', the other thinks ho discerns 
at the same time many a by-path and turning, and, losing precious 
time before choosing his wuy, or even allowing himself to be over- 
wbelnifMl with a mass of contratliction or detail, may ultimately decline 
to come to a decision. 

It is the prevalence of this esprit dr finesse in France that prevents 
her from carrying out in the manner they would wish the prograiUTne 
of the reformers. It is not before Notre-Dame de Lourdes or Sainte- 
Genevieve de l*aris that the enlightened Frenchman bends his knee, 
it is not red-bonneted Ijiberte that he venerates, nor is it eyen, in 
spite of too recent and exaggerated scandals, at the shrine of the 
golden calf that he worships. The cherished omnipotent idol, to-day 
as sixty years ago, is literature. * 

jThe main cause of this strange national peryeraion is the Freno)i 
educational system:. It is not without reason'that'the iroforiae^ 
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endeavour in the first place to weaken the traditional methods followed 
both in the Lycce and the University, by enforcing methods borrowed 
from England and Germany. But many of them being unwittingly 
possessed by the e»prit dv /pwmr, the plainest result of the agitation 
for Educational Reform is a considerable quantity of pedagogical 
literature. Books and teachers change, new and strange examinations 
are invented, many an unknown science is taught, but the French 
schoolboy still dings to literature. Send him to the Ecole Naralv and 
he turns out a romance-writer like Pierre Loti, send him to the Evole 
Polytechnique and he comes out a novelist like Marcel Prevost, science 
has no hold upon him. In a large Paris Lycee devoted to science and 
mathematics, two boys of fifteen, not so very long ago, discussed the 
question whether Racine was superior to Corneille, and I remember 
how embarrassed the master was to give imjmrtial judgment when 
the matter was referred to him. But those boys were, of course, 
inexperienced critics. In a really literaiy^ Paris Lyc^e, training for 
tlie Faculty of Letters and the Evole Normalv, Racine and Corneille 
are singularly out of date. The boys in the Rhetoric course nearly 
come to blows about the respective merits of Lemaitre and Sarcey as 
lecturers, of Ilervieu and Sordou as dramatists, of the Echo dv Park 
and the Journal as organs of public opinion, and, in their spare hours, 
they have been known to read Aristophanes and Apuleius fc»r a 
pastime. 

In spite of pedagogues, the aim of a classical education is the same 
to-day as in 1830, boys are taught above all how to write a good 
French style. Eveiy fortnight, for five or six years, they have to 
write out a Latin and a French essay on a literary subject. This 
exercise supposes the constant exercise of the critic^ faculties. The 
niceties of language are to be attended to, and teachers, especially 
those who were trained before the war of 1870, have been know n to 
give the greatest attention to details of euphony, take the utmost 
pains about the harmony of a sentence, the subtile fulness of a period, 
and teach all the little artificialities and conventionalities of the older 
treatises of Rhetoric. The other masters are often imbued witli the 
same ideas. An historical essay has no merit unless brilliantly written, 
and the criticism of a system of philosophy must be set forth with a 
certain taste and tact, that precludes the use of the heavy scholastic 
argumentation. 

When the schoolboy goes to the University, to study law, classics, 
or medicine, his range of literary information is simply widened. The 
freshman now finds that the canons of taste in w^hich he believed at 
sthoo are not generally accepted in the w^orld, he consequently casts 
them aside, and as his mind has been so trained as to quickly assimi¬ 
late new ideas, he puts his faith in symbolism, reads Maeterlinck, 
declares the Odeon theatre old-fashioned, and attends the (Emrv or 
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tho Theatre Lihre^ tries to understand Shakespeare in a j)Oor transla¬ 
tion, praises Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Buskin, becomes a subscriber to the 
llerue Blanche, and, if be has more definite literary ambitions, con¬ 
tributes an article or two to the young reviews. Sometimes, indeed, 
be aims higher. A brilliant young doctor in the first year of his 
medical studies edited a decadent review, where he wrote criticisms on 
the Salons, Another case T can vouch for is that of a schoolboy 
tjramming for the Beole Normale^ w’hose enthusiastic eyes and abun- 
<lance of hair helped to persuade a wealthy uncle of his to bear the 
o\j>enses of a wonderful review, that has, strange to say, prospered 
end become, under an ambitious title, an exceedingly Imurgeois maga* 
ziiie. But these young reviews are jealously guarded against intniders. 
Those who are considered unfit or unworthy fall back uj)on the pro¬ 
vincial magazines or papers. If an article contains no political allu- 
sioiis, it will always get published somewhere; for the editor is 
relieved of the anxiety of filling up a column or two, and the author, 
being young, df^es not seek gain but glory. 

As the youth grows to manho(»d, the necessity of literature in life 
impresses itself more and more upon him. Perhaps he attends public 
lectures at the Sorhonne and the College de France. There he sees the 
power of a popular professor. While the well-known critic and the 
worldly philosoj)her draw crowds in the great amphitheatre: upstairs, 
in some small class-room, the scholar of European fame lectures to 
half-a-dozen disciples, the majority of whom are foreigners. It is the 
same with science. If M. Pasteur laboiu^d on twenty years without 
being known outside a circle of sjiecialists, M. Berthelot, thanks to his 
talent as a writer and lecturer, leapt immediately into fame and easily 
won the highest honours. 

When the same ingenuous yoimg student opens a daily paper, he 
finds that a large space is allotted to news about popular actors, and 
that the nvopening of a theatre under the management of M. Antoine 
is considered a more important event than a ministerial crisis abroad. 
As in his own tiny provincial town, the papers are full of local infor¬ 
mation, so in Paris, only a large provincial town at most, the papers 
give the Paris news and neglect the outside world. If, by some chance, 
the student further compares a Prencli and an English newspaper, he 
may see tliat the French pajier is especially literary. Next to a purely 
literary article—the chronique —signed by such men as Sareey, Le- 
maitre, or France, comes now a short skit by some humorist like 
Alphonse Allais, now a short stoiy or a sonnet or two; and away 
down in the page the reader’s eyes ore sure to alight upon ihe fmilleton, 
which is a review of a new book or a new play, or more often a simple 
serial story. 

From the Press let the ambitious youth next turn to Parliament. 
There he again beholds the power of literature. Whpn the budget is 
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discussed; the deputies go to sleep or adjourn to the refreshmeiit-r66m, 
to flock hack to the House if it is announced that a famous oialpr is 
going to question the .Prime Minister on his clerical or anti-derical. 
policy. Last session the number of questions becoming -formidable, 
M; Moline had to' get a .rule passed to the effect tliat Saturdays-only 
would be devoted to questioning the Ministry. Immediately, as in 
England schoolboys would get up a football match, both the Opposi¬ 
tion and the Majority felt the need of a great oratorial joust on the 
agricultural crisis. Saturday after Saturday M. Jaures, tlie Socialist; 
pomed forth his impassioned eloquence in favour of the poor down¬ 
trodden peasant slaves, and M. Deschanel, in return, sketched witli 
almost equal.fervour and glow the idyllic portrait of the independent 
enlightened landowner, the backbone of France, the mainstay of the 
Moderate Party, and the pledge of the coming regeneration. 

As long as a Party numbers no orators, it does not count in the 
country. Before M. Jaures was converted to Socialism, the Socialists 
never endangered the existence of a Ministr}\ The declamation alone 
of M. Jaures has made the party formidable. When a new Cabinet 
is formed, the literary merits of its members are carefully inquired 
into. “ Only barristers,” will the public exclaim, vith a shrug of the 
shoulder; “ nothing new to be ex]>ected from them. Their oratory 
will lack artistic finish.” Yerily thei’c is no opiiosition in France 
between politics and literature. It is useless to dwell on the influence 
of Lamartine in 1848, of Victor Hugo during the Second Empire. 
Renan thought it quite natural to stand for a seat in the Senate, and 
M. Bruneticre, it appears, does not despair of making the tribune of 
the Palais-Bourbon resound some day with the praises of Bossuet. 

It is not surprising that the Government, far from distrusting 
artists, actors, and men of letters, should, on the contrary, maintain a 
complete system of protection that, in some respects, dates as far back 
as Richelieu. There is a ministry of fine arts, theatres are subsidized, 
numerous pensions, and still more numerous honours, granted. Any ¬ 
one may dabble in literature. There is no risk to nin. 

The courts of justice are always very lenient w'hen the so-called 
interest of Art is in question. But judges and ministers are men, 
and toleration has limits. The artless republican alone can be per¬ 
suaded that complete liberty of speech reigns to-day in France, or in 
any other country. Modem European Governments being indifierent 
or sceptical in religion or morality, easily pardon the contemnei’s of 
the gods and the mores majorumy but the hand of repressive justice 
swiftly desfjends on the bold despisers of the governmental policy. 
This ministerial shortcoming explains how French functionaries, 
while eager to win literary fame, are slow to express their political 
opinions. Thus does part of the nation’s energy flow towards the vast 
tenteat of liter^iure that sweeps over the land. 
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So absolute seems the power of literature that. it is thought 
sufficient to change a nation’s, temper. Fired by the pernicious 
example of M. Desjardins and M. de Yogue, some very inexperienced 
litUratmn think that they are able to reform the country. For the 
aristocracy of birth now extinct, for the aristocracy of money against 
which their native delicacy revolts, they wish to substitute the 
noblesse of literature. Alas, of what use then has the French Itevo- 
lution been "t In 1897 there are still men wlio think that to turn a 
sonnet and successfully follow the intricacies of a metaphor, entitle 
them tO; lead their fellow-creatures. Strange delusion, to imagine 
that to the Frenchman who has a pen and an inkpot must bow; the 
Frenchman who has neither of those badges of power! 

Such being the principal causes of the influence of literature in 
France, lot us enquire what province of literatuie is the most open to 
the charge of conupting the nation. Here it is necessary to make n 
distinction between two epochs: from 1820 to 1850 the prevalent 
form of literature was poetry; now-a-days it is criticism; in both 
cases manner is more attended to than matter, and, therefore, the 
word rhetoric may well serve to name the potent ^Irug with which 
France has for the last seventy years been intoxicating herself. The 
development is quite natural. When the century was young, poetry 
was its delight ; now old age and prose liave come along together. 
Yet romautioism was not so destructive as criticism. And to-day the 
critic is omni]K>tent. A minister is not more courted, and the critic's 
autet;hamb(T is tli(» scene of intrigues more Machiavellian than are the 
lobbies of the 1’alais-Bourbon. Criticism is no more the mere pastime 
of the author or scholar who now and again pauses in his work, 
smiles upon his fellow-writers, or says a few words on a departed 
friend. In I^innce, M. Gaston Paris stands out as an exception. 
Criticism used also to be an urbane discussion between men of the 
w’orld, no rules w’ere laid down, no pretence to science made, there 
was no trace of pedantry, and the critic was armed with a rapier that 
made neater wounds than the club that professionals are now w'ont to 
wield. The temptation is too great. To the Utivmteur who has been 
tlirough tlie Ijycee and the University, criticism is more natural than 
any other form of writing. Style and learning, both of which he is sup¬ 
posed to have, will suffice, observation and invention are superfluous. 
To be a critic a brilliant student has only to keep on writing disserta¬ 
tions, with the difference that he w'orks with more haste and less carp, 
and chooses his owti subject. He will wTite in review's, lecture at the 
Odvon, and try to say something new on Eaeine and Voltaire, and, 
finally, crown his career by bringing out, in book-form, the inevitable 
X., Vhommp^ Cevnrain, or the no lees enchanting X., la vie, les ceuvres. 

Fortunately for France, she numbers critics of men and manners 
among her novelists and comic authors. Both the novel and comedy of 
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character have disappeared. The novel to-day, whether psychologi(;al 
or naturaHstie, is especially a description of manners, and the comedy 
a criticism—often how bitter—of modem life. Lastly, criticism 
apjdied to politics gives some strange results. M. Clemenoeau we 
take to have been a master critic, because he was able to unmake 
ministries at his will. The numerous intoycUatetm are criti('8, and 
the stump-orators who accuse M. Meline of being a reactionary, and 
gravely declare that the Sultan has bought the Ministn’, are essaying 
their talent in political criticism. 

The character of a nation is the result of certain habits of mind 
among the leading classes, which are accepted by the lower. Even in 
the most democratic republic, the nation is not the body of voters, for 
the body of voters are notliing next to the few thousand men whose 
general opinions on men and things are more or less accepted by the 
majority. It is among this Hitcy who live chiefly in the capital, that 
we may study the ravages of the HtteraturifiH. 

The first stage of this dangerous illness is an undiK* attention paid 
to the mere manner of a speech or writing. Pascal would term this 
worship of style, in which judgment has little part, i/r Jiursse 
without esprit de jiti^tesse. It is the fetish stage of the cult of litera¬ 
ture, Not only are uneducated ]>eople carried away by the flow of 
eloquence, the harmonious and rounded sentence elicits a]»plause from 
the cultured hourgeois. Take, for instance, a capitalist in tlie Chamber 
of Deputies when M. Jaures is in good form. The hourgeoix has just 
been abusing the collectivist for the fallacy of his schemes and the 
emptiness of his dreamings, but, let him hear the orator for a few 
minutes, and he will start up and call him a great jpan. 

The French language lends itself easily to rhetoric. The great 
< Catholic preachers of the seventeenth century have given it the energy, 
the brilliancy, and especially the elevation which are wont to constitute 
true eloquence, as well as mere declamation. lender the beautiful 
folds of this gorgeous cloak how easy to hide J^overtv of reasoning, 
crudeness of observation, errors of logic! Divest Bossuet of his 
grandiloquence, striii off the metaphors and the jiathos : the thinness 
of j)rinciple, the <hildishness of reasoning appear. Study Itousseau’s 
Contrat Social, and you will jaty the man who let liimself be led 
astray by such threadbare logic. As rhetoricians prefer generalisation 
and a prwri arguments to facts, so the French are known to love general 
ideas, literary theories, beautiful syntheses. With the less cultured, the 
most j»etty truisms or the most dangerously unfounded statements 
will pass muster; with the more passionate, the false generalisation 
will soon become a fixed truth. It is neither the simple-minded nor 
the violent who are expected to practise the incomj»arable art of 
opportunism. They must act according to principle. Misguided 
patriots aptly illustrate the case. So do those for whom there are dogmas 
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in the two following simple propositions; All Jem are Frmsiam ; 
all ProtestanU who are not Pruasiam are English, Of course, more 
intelligent people laugh at these ethnological axioms, but they stand 
by their own truths, such as, le cliricalisme, voild tennemi^ or tho. 
Latin races are doomed to decadence. The most cultured of all will 
extract pithy maxims from Taine, or his rash disciples, and generalise 
on the qualities or character of a nation. 

Tlie second stage is romanticism. To the esprit de finesse are now 
joined fine sentiments. Though as a school of literature, romanti¬ 
cism is a thing of the past, it survives and still flourishes as a frame 
of mind. Its main object, however, has changed. Before 1870 it took 
the form of the independence of nations. The policy of France then 
was to carry liberty and political enlightenment to all. This ambi¬ 
tion involved a certain amount of self-confldence. Since 1870 
romanticism has taken the shajMs of the recanehCf and M. Deroulede 
has become the immediate successor of Victor Hugo. A curious and 
odd mixture of both romanticist ideas was recently revealed on the 
occasion of the Ghreco-Turkish war. The French phil-hellenes argued 
from the traditional policy of France and the comparison of Crete 
witli Alsace-Lorraine, that Crete should be freed from the Ottoman 
yoke. It is ironical to find an ironist like Anatole France defending 
the old romanticist policy of 1830 in his most recent book:— 

* ‘ Si votre Time ne fait plus frissonner Tame des nations, si votre voix ne fait 
plus battre le cwur de toute riiumanit^, e’est que vous ne voulez plus etre les 
ap«‘itres de la justice et de la fraternite, e’est que vous ne prononcez plus les saintes 
paroles qui cousolent et qui fortifient, c^est que la France n’est plus Tamie du 
genre humaiii, la concitoyeune des peoples ; e’est qu’elle n’ouvre pins les mains 
pour l epandrc ces semences de liberte qu’elle jetait jadis dans le monde avec luie 
telle abondaiice et d’un geste si souverain, que longtemps toute belle idee humaine 
parut une id('*e fran^aise; e’est qu’elle n’est plus la France des philosophes et de 
la Revolution et qu’il n’y a plus, dans les greniers voisins du Pantheon et du 
Luxembourg, de jeunes maitres ecrivant, la nuit, sur une table de bois blanc, ces 
pages qui font tressaillir les peoples et palir les tyrans—ne vous plaignez done pas 
d’avoir perdu la gloire que redoute votre prudence.” ^ 

Yet nmiiy, thinking romanticism out of date, leave it to the Pliilis- 
tine, and prefer the third and most virulent stage of the disease : 
criticism. Here is no place for fine sentiments, the brain works 
alone. With the most intransigeant criticism becomes scepticism and 
ina(;tion. Let the bourgeois look after politics, the je~tn'enfichiste 
litterateur^ as M. Lemaitre calls him, sits enthroned above the 
vulgar strife of politics; he looks dowm, smiles, and when he con¬ 
descends to leave his exalted judgment-seat, it is to declare himself 
an anarchist. 

A decidedly^ more interesting and less priggish patient is tlie 
dilettante who thinlts that he can accomplish some useful w’ork in this 
(1) Le M'tunequitt i'Oeier^ p. 3(i. 
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vorld. There is much pathos in his case. It is as if an opium- 
eater, still under the lethargic effects of the drug, convulsively 
stretched forth his hands, struggled up, staggered on a moment, and 
at last sunk down. In the Boulanger movement—^that wild mixture 
of romanticism and dilettantism, and most admirahle instance of 
literature applied to politics—^while the romanticists considered only 
the vulgar and theatrical accessories, the dark conspiracy, the general 
who rode a black horse, and under whose wrinkled brow lurked wild 
dreams of revanche and glory won on battlefields, M. Barr«'s played 
the part of the dilettante, vainly struggling to employ himstdf in life. 
The present flatness of characters sickened him, he wished for some¬ 
thing else, dreamed of ideals, laughed at his dreams, somehow’ or(»ther 
identified the opportunists with tlie Philistines, and awaited the 
triumph not only of Boulangism but of dilettante art. Thus did 
dilettanteism go hand in hand with the basest ambitions, the most 
sordid calculations, and old-fashioned dreams of restoring monarchy, 
taking a plSiseite, marching to Berlin. 

More pathetic still is the case of Benan, suddenl}^ roused to action 
by the disasters of 1870. He tried to renovate his cfuintry. but 
France doing the opposite to what he advised, he consoled liimstdf 
with an ironical generalisation. Little it matters, he several times 
repeated, that France disappears from the map of Europe. AA’ill not 
her destruction as a political powTr allow' her literature. In^r philo¬ 
sophy, her art, to spread abroad:— 

** Grx*cia capta fentm victorem cepit....” 

To such suicidal politics does this distemper lead men ! 

It is not expected that a cure should l)e proposed for such a com¬ 
plex disease. Will not the infatuated Pyrrhonist answer that, if the 
evil is a benefit in certain resjiects, the remedy will j)rove jKTiiicious Y 
Yet we may suggest paUiatives. Firstly, those in power <»ught rarely 
to listen to public opinion, because public opinion almost always m(*ans 
that of the morbid romanticists or critics. Secondly, tlie dilettantes 
who aspire to some practical work should, out of patriotism, try their 
methods of regeneration on other nations than their own. Had 
Cleopatra, instead of nursing the asp, sent it to Caesar in a basket, 
of the choicest figs, Egypt w ould have kept her freedom. 

And yet why wish for a change Y There is harmony withal in the 
European concert. How agreeable for England, when weary of 
scientific Germany, ever suggesting visions of squares and right- 
angles, to turn to literary France, and smile one moment .at her 
strange idealisms, unpractical dreams, occasional pouting, ejnickly 
relieved by her exhaustless, uninterrupted hhfjue. 

Cii. BAs 1 
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[PuiLosTUATUs, a Greek prose-writer, from whose Epistlc's the following 
adaptations have been made, was bom about a.I). 180 , in the Isle of 
Lemnos, where he spent his youth. In early manhood he studied 
rhetoric under the Sophist Proclus, at Athens. In later life he settled 
ill Eom(?, where we hear of him as a member of the literary circle 
established by Julia Domna, the wife of Severus. One of his Epistles, 
in defence of the Sophists, is addressed to her. 

His best-known work is perhaps the Imagines^ a series of descriptive 
articles on pictures. In these he shows an intimate acqufiintanee with 
the arts of painting and of sculpture; versatility, poetic feeling, and a 
highly rhetorical style are his chief literary characteristics. His 
Epistles ore for the most part brief love-letters, couched in a poetical 
style; they contain many quaintly pretty conceits, and frj'ijuently 
remind us of the amatory epigrammatists. The treatment is 
now florid, now simple; the sentiments are now eagerly passionate, 
now' marked by a contemplative spirit. He has been imitated by 
various English poets, notably by Ben Jonson, w-hose famous “ Song: 
To Celia " is almost entirely founded on Philostratus. The first line, 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” reproduces a conceit from one of 
tliese ; and the four lines beginning “ I sent thee late a rosy 

wreath,” are an almost literal rendering of the second Epistle; the 
last stanza is, again, a close imitation of the end of Epistle xlvi. 
Herrick (one of Jonson’s followers in poesy) was probably acquainted 
w’itli the Gre(^k writer, w'hom he resembles strongly in some respects; 
for instance, in the use of somewhat far-fetched conceits, such as “ orient 
pearls unw^(‘pt'' in his celebrated Epithalamy, and again in his fondness 
for j)ersonifying flowers. Many of the Elizabethan song-writers, too, 
employ similar images.] 

ROSE-LEAVES. 

Yersk AdaptAT ioxs prom Greek Prose of Philostkah s. 

I.—THE pilgrimage OF ROSES.' 

Fledged with the rose-leaves as with wings 
My roses hastened to thy feet; 

Take graciously a gift that brings 
Remembrance of Adonis sweet: 

(1) Thilo9tratl.<, Epist. i. (edition Boissonade). 
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Nay, take them, as the Faphiau’s dyes. 
Or as the Earth’s enamoured eyes ! 
Olives become the athlete best, 

Great princes the tiara wear. 

Meet for the soldier is his crest, 

But roses for a stripling fair. 

The Eose doth kindred colours show, 
And kindred fragrance she discloses ; 
Nor will my flowers adorn thee ; no, 
‘Tis thou who wilt adorn the roses. 


IT.-WllERKFORE HE SENT NOl' ROSES.^ 

Thou blamest me, because I sent 
No roses unto thee; 

But never slight to thee was meant. 

Nor lack of love in me. 

Nay, but I thought thine auburn hair 
A garland more divine; 

And crovmed with thy roses fair, 

Thou hadst no need of mine. 

In Homer Meleager claims 
No wreath but tresses bright; 

Eoses were flame upon the flames, 

Or light adorning light. 

The Eose is jealous, know it well, ^ 

And soon it falls and dies ; 

And legend saith its birth befell 
In melancholy wise; 

For Cypris, hasting on her way, 

T^^as pierced by a thorn ; 

And from her blood, the Cypiians saj', 

The cruel Eose was horn. 

Wouldst thou be crowned ? oh, heware 
Those blossoms pitiless; 

They spared not Cypris; would they spare 
Thy fragrant loveliness r' 

Then blame me not, because I sent 
No roses unto thee; 

For never slight to thee was meant, 

Nor lack of love in me I 

(1) Fhilotiraii.f Ep, iv. 
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III. -^TO GATHER ROSES WHILE YE MAY.^ 

Set thee garlands on thy head, 

Ere thy bloom be wholly dead; 

And perfume thyself to-day, 

Ere thy loveliness decay. 

Get thee friends, before thy fate 
Leaves thee cold and desolate; 

And by nights of joy forestall 
Hades’ night, that waits us all. 

Eat thy fill, lest hunger bide; 

Drink, ere bitter thirst betide! 

Where’s the day dost call thine own ? 
Yesterday ^ ’Tis dead and flown! 

Or to-day ? It is not thine. 

Or to-morrow ? Can’st divine. 

If thou ehalt a morrow see ? 

Fortune laughs at Time and thee.. 

IV.-^111K IMAGE OF BEAUTY.^ 

Birds are received in the nest. 

And fishes ’mong the rocks do rest. 

But in our eyes fair forms we take. 
Where they their home and haven make. 
The birds and fishes wander still. 

Hither and thitlier, at their ^ill; 

By times or places led, they range,. 

And oft their habitation change ; 

But Beauty, entering the eye. 

Forth from her Imiging will not fly. 

So in mine eyes, as in a net, 

I caught thee once, and keep thee yet; 
And wheresoe’er I walk, I bear 
Within these orbs thine image fair. 

If to the sea I wend my way. 

Thou risest from the billows gray. 

As rose the Queen of Love divine 
(So story saith) from out the brine; 

I seek the meads ; I see thee there, 

Bare rose among the roses rare. 

(l) rkxlottr.y Ep. Uiv. 2) Ibld.^ Ef* x. 

1) 
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But oh what growth of land or sea 
In Beauty can compare with thee ? 

Beauty and native grace have they, 
Yet live no longer than a day. 

I look on Heaven, and espy 
The sun careering down the sky, 

But see thee shining in his place ; 
And when the Night comes on apace, 
Two stars alone I see above, 

The evening star and thee, my love. 


V.- A BED OF ROSES.' 

Meet and sweet it was to spread 
My poor roses for th^'’ bed ; 

Pleasure in the gift doth tell, 

Thou dost love the giver well; 

So, through them, ^twas mine to touch 
That dear form I love so much! 
Xieam’d in loving is the liose. 

And the use of Beauty knows ; 

But, I fear, they scarce would keep 
<luiet, while thou wast asleep. 

Hid my roses do to thee 
As the gold to Hanae ? 

If thou wouldst delight thy friend. 

In return their remnants send, 

And their scent will speak to me 
Less of roses than of thee. 


VI.-TRODDKX KISSES.® 

Between the earth and thy dear fecit 
To set a, barrier w’ero unmeet; 

Fear not; thy steps, when thou dost pass, 
8hall lie as lightly as the grass. 

O music of thy footsteps detir ! 

Xew’ blossoms strangely springing here ! 
Flowers, on the earth ereA^hile unfound ! 
Close kisses trodden on the ground ! 


(1) Thiloitr.j Ep. xlvi. 


(2) £p 
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VII.-WHEREFORE THE ROSES FADED. ^ 

What hath befallen, tell it me. 

The roses that I sent to thee ? 

For, ere thou didst receive my posies, 

They still were fair and still were—proses ; 

And eertes I could never send 
A worthless guerdon to my friend. 

Why, when thou hadst them, did thej^ lose 
Their scent ? or what hath marred their hues ? 

The reason true I know not well; 

For what it was they would not tell. 

But this I think, they could not bear 
Comparison with one so fair, 

And, touc^hing thee, whose fragrant bloom 
Oiitbragged their own, they met their doom. 

8o when a little lamp is lit. 

The blazing fire doth vanquish it; 

And when they cannot face the Sun, 

Tlie stars are blinded ever^^one I 

Peucy L. Os horn. 


(1) Philos Ep. ix. 
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A STUDY IN PLATONIC CHRONOLOGY.» 


My best friends will smile, while those who know me less may he 
inclined to scoff at my predicament in calling attention to a volume 
where some early work of mine receives unwonted benediction. But 
circumstances, wholly unforeseen, have been too strong for me. In 
the spring of 1891 I had a letter from Kazan in Eussia. It was in 
English, and the signature was unknown to me. I learned from it 
that the labour I had spent with eager hope in 1864-6G, the firstfruits 
of my Greek Professorship, had not been after all in vain; but had 
given light to an earnest seeker after truth who was ready to afford 
me the recognition hitherto withheld: namely, that in my introduc¬ 
tion to the Sophistes and PoUticm^ published in 1867, I had really 
made a long step towards the solution of the problem of the chrono¬ 
logical order in which the Platonic Dialogues were composed. This 
meant much more to me than the terms of general commendation, 
welcome as they had been, which so distinguished a person as the 
late Master of Trinity, Dr. W. H. Thompson, had accorded to me.^ 
The friendship thus formed by correspondence with Professor Lutos- 
lawski was cemented some years afterwards through personal inter¬ 
course, and when I found that my Polish friend was above all things 
ambitious of making his views known in English, I could not with¬ 
hold such aid as lay w'ithin my power, although I knew that in 
giving it I might be exposed to some natural miscqpstruction. 

I can only trust that personal associations may be lost sight of 
when the importance of the subject comes to be seriously considered. 
And yet there is one aspect of it, not wholly impersonal, on which I 
feel constrained very briefly to dwell. My master in things Platonic, 
the late Professor Jowett, thought long and deeply on the question of 
the order in which the Platonic Dialogues should be arranged. He 
was at first disposed to place the liepwhlk after the dialectical dia¬ 
logues, because of its maturity as a groat literary work. But on one 
occasion, after expressing this opinion, he added, “ Yet the Sophiat 
seems to contain a more advanced point of view than is roiiched in 
the Rfpuhlwy As I knew my teacher to be still at that time more or 
less Hegelian in his philosophical preconceptions, it occurred to me 
that in editing the dialogue I might test the worth of his remark, as 
well as Socheris objections to the authenticity of the dialogue, by an 
• analysis of the language.® And I have reason to know that in the 

(1) W. LutotilawBki : On the Origin and Growth of Flaio'e Logie » LungmosB. 1807. 

{Tj In the Preface to his edition of the Vhadrw^ 1868. 

A Kuntian—it appeared to me—might have argued that the TarvMmdee^ with ifn 
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arrangement whioh he adopted for his translation (published 1871) 
he was not uninfluenced by my work of 1867. In the subsequent 
editions he approached still more nearly to the order which I had 
suggested. In 1875 the GorgioHy which in the first edition had 
followed the Republic^ was placed before that dialogue, while the 
comparative lateness of the dialectical dialogues was expressly 
assumed, and in the third edition (1892), the last published in his 
lifetime, not only does the Philebus immediately precede the Laws, 
but various reasons are adduced for believing it to be a production of 
the philosopher’s old age. Beyond this point, however. Professor 
Jowett appears to the end to have refused to commit himself to any 
positive theory. Such minute investigations as those which Mr. 
Lutoslawski has summarised in the present work would probably 
have appeared to him to exceed the legitimate scope of criticism. 
And, if asked to defend his own arrangement, he would not have 
done so altogether on chronological grounds. He would have said 
that dialogues relating to the death of Socrates form naturally a 
separate group—that what Plato has expressly joined together, as 
the Timmis with the liepuhlie, or the Sophiat and Politicm with the 
Thowtetm, ought not to be put asunder, and that after all the chrono¬ 
logical order is of less consequence than that in which it is most 
profitable and convenient that the dialogues should be read. But it 
might be rejoined, I think, that the chronological order, if known, 
must in many ways be the most profitable for purposes of study. It 
may help to remove the impression which is almost unavoidable when 
the Platonic writings are taken up in the traditional order, that we 
are conversing, not with one philosopher, but with several. It may 
tend to modify such a sceptical view as that of Gh:ote, that Plato’s 
was a poetical mind playing more or less fancifully about philosophical 
questions, catching glimpses of truth in shifting lights, but never 
advancing. And, although from the peculiar nature of th3 case, and 
through our ignorance of his oral teaching, our knowh dge of Plato 
must always remain fragmentary, we may at least be able to fix 
certain points or moments of transition in the evolution of his 
thought, and thus be enabled to gauge the value of successive utter¬ 
ances and account for them. To one who has grown familiar with the 
arrangement which is advocated in the work before us there is 8:)me- 
thing preposterous in the supposition that the Pheedruny with its rich 
philosophical content, can have preceded the Protagoras^ or that the 

aijUnomies, represented Plato's final position. Thus the course I followed wras the 
reverse of that since adopted hj Dr. Henry Jackson in his able series of articles in the 
Cambridge Journal of Philology on “Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas." While I cannot 
but think that his theory contains some things that are arbitrary or even misoonoeived, 
I naturally rejoice in his fundamental assumption as to the relative position of the 
dialectical dialogues. When that is once accepted as proved, the ground will be cleared 
for farther discussion. • 
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Phcedo, as hos'been more recently suggested, came after the Thmtetus, 
And the old story of the sojourn at Megara, even if accepted os a, 
fact, is seen to be an utterly inadequate ground for maintaining that 
the elaborate dialogue which Euclides showed to Terpsion could have 
been composed within six years after the death of Socrates. 

•Even a poet is better understood when the real succession of his 
works is ascertained. The development of Shelley’s genius by leaps 
and bounds from Queen Mah to Alastor^ Almtor to Promethem and 
what followed it w'ould have remained obscure to us if we had no 
record of the publication of his several poems and of the events of liis 
life. The amazing productivity of Bums’ wonderful year 1786, 
would have been hidden from us but for the diligence of his bio¬ 
graphers, and the mature perfection of Tam Shanfvr^ wTitten some 
years later, makes us deeply conscious of the loss involved in the poet’s 
early death. But the most striking parallel to the case before us is 
the example of Shakespeare, of whose life we know so little, yet have 
been enabled, to a great extent, through the study of his style, to 
determine approximately the order in which his })lays w’ere wTitten. 
W. Hazlitt, who, next to Coleridge, w’as the best Shakesperian critic 
in the earlier decades of the present century, remarked on the infinite 
variety of a genius which could produce two such different tyjies of 
ambition as Richard III. and Macheth. But w^hen it is ]»erocived 
that Richard III. belongs to the time of Marlow'e’s influence, say 
1595, while Macheth w^as produced some ten or twelve years later, the 
most ordinary critic apprehends not merely diversity but growth 
in knowledge of mankind and human life, in reality and range of 
characterisation, in the power of tragic construction (here surpassing 
Hamlet), and above all in the concrete dramatic presentation of spiritual 
forces. Similarly, that Juliet and Cleopatra should be creations of the 
same mind is marvellous enough,but the marvel becomes more instruc¬ 
tive when it is considered that the one came early and the other late in 
the poet’s career. When to anything like the same extent agree¬ 
ment has been reached as to the chronological order of tlie Platonic 
writings, we may expect to understand Plato better, not merely in 
a literary sense, but as a philosopher. 

The importance of the question in his ca.so is enhanced by three 
main considerations: (1) Plato’s unrivalled genius for ]>hilosophy; 
(2) the fact that his philosophical activity continued during fifty 
years; and (8) that this half-centuiy wus probably more important 
than any other period of equal length in the development of the 
human mind. A great step wus made when I’lato began to l>e inter¬ 
preted from himself, and not in the light of Neo-I’latonic mysticism ; 
yet, when the dialogues are thrown down before us in a perverted 
order, many difficulties remain unsolved, and the various aspects in 
which philosophical questions are regarded are sirajily a cause of 
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perplexity. A great light is shed ofi this obscurity when it is dis¬ 
covered that the philosopher passed through several phases, the 
succession of which may be distinctly recognised. 

Professor Lutoslawaki’s book is very distinctly in advance of all 
that has been hitherto written on this question; and those who read 
it without prejudice must find much in it convincing. Its chief 
merit lies in its comprehensiveness. The author, whose knowledge of 
the literature is nothing short of astonishing, has gathered into one 
focus all the observations previously made, and has improved on the 
method of his predecessors by not only enumerating the facts observed, 
but also weighing them and classifying them according to their 
relative importance. To this improved method of “ Stylometry,” as 
he has called it, he adds a separate comparison of the dialogues 
according to their logical contents. And in the coincidence of both 
lines of evidence he finds convincing proofs. By this means he has 
succeeded, not only in placing the comparative lateness of the 
dialectical dialogues beyond the reach of doubt, but in obtaining 
extremely probable results as to the chronological position of the 
FluvdruH, RepuhlU'^ Fhmio^ and Gorgias, and also of other dialogues, 
in wlii(ih the evidence of language is more difficult to estimate than 
in the latest works, both because the change in Greek prose writing 
became much more marked after the middle of the fourth century, 
and because, in the time preceding that, the literary^ genius of Plato 
was, ill the highest degree, plastic and exempt from mannerism. This 
notwithstamling, the evidence of Professor Lutoslawski proves irre¬ 
sistibly that the tendencies which fixed themselves in Plato’s later 
style were growing throughout his middle period, and afPord a suffi¬ 
cient basis for the conclusions here set forth. Amongst these results 
one of the most interesting is the view obtained of the gradual matur¬ 
ing of Plato’s master-work, the Eepublic. While accepting it in its 
final shape as a work of consummate art, and in this avoiding the 
crudity of such theories as those of Krohn and Pfleiderer, Professor • 
Lutoslawski shows that tlie work must have been many years on liand, 
begun probably soon after the completion of the Gorgias, then laid 
aside during the period in 'which the Cratiflm, Symposium, and 
Phwdo were composed, then taken up again and continued, perhaps 
without interruption from other literary effort, but perhaps with one 
more interval, when the Phadrus was thrown off. In any case, the 
'Vlth and Vllth books, which crown the edifice, were finished last. 

•As Professor Lutoslawski’s third chapter, expounding his argument 
from Stylometry, appears somewhat complicated at first sight, a 
succinct illustration from modern literature may not be out of place.* 
The Passing of Arthur, one of Lord Tennyson’s most finished poems, 
was published at different limes in at least three different forms. The 
Morte d'*Arthur, with a prelude under the titte of “the Epic,” 
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appeared in 1842. The Passing of Arthur came out separately in 
the volume of the Holy Grails early in 1870. The poem, in ite final 
shape, taking its place amongst the Idylh of thr King, appears in sub¬ 
sequent issues of the poet’s collected works. For the sake of sim¬ 
plicity I select for comporison tlie poems of 1842 and 1870, the 
interval between them being twenty-eight years. Tennyson s style in 
blank verse cannot be said to have altered much; but if the Holy 
Grail volume and the Idylls of 1859 had alone remained, we know 
that a critic who should have distinguished between the earlier and 
later portions of the Passing of Arthur 'would have been justified. Is 
there any conceivable internal evidence on which such a judgment 
could have been based ? The poem as a whole consists of 4^34 lines, 
of which 264 belong to the original version, and 170 are additional, 
and were first published in 1870. The alterations made in revising 
the Mbrfr d'Arthur for the later publication are extremelj' slight; 
there is, first, more exactness of punctuation, especially with regard to 
pauses and quotation marks, and also the spelling of “ mere ” instead 
of meer ” ; secondly, the insertion of a single line impro'vdng the 
Cyonnection— 

* * (Then went Sir Bedevere a second time) 

Across the ridge and paced beside the mere 
(Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in thought),” 

and, thirdly, the substitution of diamond sparks ** for ‘‘ diamoml 
studs ” in the description of Excalibiir’s hilt. On these changes it 
would be possible to refine, but I pass on to the portions that wert* 
added in 1870, the opening passage and the close. Here we find— 
(1) a palpable difference of mood; (2) evidence of .subsequent pro¬ 
duction ; and (/I) traces of an altered technhiue. 

(1) Our imaginary critic would at once be struck by the vague 
eeiiness of the atmosphere surrounding “that last dim weird battle of 
the West.” This is the poet’s own invention, and it is entirely absent 
from the 3Iortc Arthur^ in which a special feature is the graphic- 
clearness of the successive pictures; as of Sir Bedevere— 


or, as— 


or as lie— 


or when— 


“ Counting the dewy pebbles, lost in thought,” 

“ He stepping down 
By zig-zag paths and juts of pointed rock, 

Came on the shining levels of the lake,” 

“ Swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walked, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills : ” 

“ The winter moon, 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hill.” 
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(2) So far, our critic might arrive at a presumption that the poem 
had not been written continuously. But it would he only a presump¬ 
tion ; because the poet, with exquisite art, has himself accounted for 
the change by introducing the circumstance of— 

A bitter wind, clear from the North (that came), and blew 
The mists aside.” 

And the inquirer would have no ground for determining which of the 
two differing portions was first in order of time. Supposing, however, 
that the volume of 1859, containing the Idplk of fhr King, had also 
escaped destruction, he would find an intimation of later composition 
in comparing the vague mistiness of the opening of the Pnmng of 
Arthnr with the lines in G nine cere :— 

“ And even then he turned, and more and more 
The morning vapour rolling round the king 
Enwound him fold by fold, and made him gray 
And grayer, till himself became as mist 
Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom.” 

Here is an antieij)ation of the “ weird, dim ” atmosphere, of wliich 
the Morte df Arthur gave no hint. 

Also, would it not be obvious to him that the poet wlio wrote of— 

One lyiflg in the dust at Almesbury ” 

had previously written— 

“ Prone from off her seat she fell 
And grovelled with her face against the Hoor. 

And while she grovelled at his feet 

She felt the King’s breath wander o’er her neck, 

And in the darkness o’er her fallen head. 

Perceived the waving of the hands that blessed.” 

Once more, in the opening passage, there are distinct echoes of the 
Dicina Commrdia, of which all who read the description of the spiritual 
city in the Holy Grail are aware that the poet had made a special 
study at this time. The— 

wild birds that change 

Their season in the night and wail their way 
Prom cloud to cloud ” 

are uttering the same note with Dante’s cranes— 

“ Com *i gru van cantando lor lai,” 

and Gawain, “ light upon the wind,” is spiritually akin to Francesca’ 
and her lover :— 

“Che . . . paion si al vento esecr leggieri.”^ 
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It may be doubted whether any such clear evidence of close and 
immediate study of Dante appears in any poem of 1842. 

.(3) Among points of technique I notice only the following:— 

(^/) A line runs over into the next with a decided pause after the 
first syllable of the second line. Of this there are seven examples in 
the 170 lines which are additional in the later poem:— 

That story which the bold Sir Bedevere 
First made and latest left of all the knights 
Told,/’* 

“ Down the long wind the dream 
Shrilled,” 

“ Thine, Gawain, was the voice,—are these dim cries 
Thine,/” 

** Or doth all that haunts the waste and wild 
Mourn,/** 

** And ever and anon with host and host 
Shocks,/’ * 

** And with that wind the tide 
Rose,/* 

Then from the dawn it seemed there came, but faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world 
Like the last echo bom of a great ciy, 

Sounds./” 

In the 204 lines of the older part there is not one clear instance of 
this peculiarity, which occurs occasionally, indeed, in the poet’s earliest 
work, but seems to have been excluded from the ” Epic *' stateliness 
and balance of the Morte (VArthur, For the staccato effect of “shrill, 
chill, with flakes of foam ” is quite different, and examples of it may 
he found in both portions. In the Holy Grail there are sixteen ex¬ 
amples of the pause after the first syllable of a line. Our critic would 
be justified in classifying this indication as ‘‘ very important.*’ 

(h) There is running over with a distinct pause before the last 
syDable of the former line. 

There are three examples of this expedient in the later portion, and 
in none of these is the poet’s motive strongly apparent. They have 
merely the effect of varying the rhythm 

“ Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with hie blood.** 

“ But when the doloroxu day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind.” 

“ They stood before hie throne in silence, friends 
OfArthjir.** 
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A fourth 6XQ«mple might be added, though not made clear by the 
punctuation:— 

“ At length he groaned, and turning Blowly/clomb 
The last hard footstep of that iron crag.” 

In the more extensive earlier portion there is only one example of 
tins mode, and the motive for its introduction is much more distinctly 
obvious:— 

“ And leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds.” 

Of this peculiarity there are fourteen examples in the Holy Grail.. 
But it could not be reckoned as very important, and it is not infre¬ 
quent at any period. Again we observe the specially “ Epic ” style 
of the earlier portion. 

(f) Elision or slurring of syllables. 

The elision of a syllable with a following pause occurs rarely in 
Tennyson’s earlier published works. 

There are two examples of this in the Passing of A rthtir :— 

** Aud with him many of his people, and knights.” 

“ Look in upon the battle, and in the mist.” 

No similar elirion is found in the Mortv d*Arthur, but in the Uolg 
Grail there are several. 

The slurring of a syllable within the word is another licence, or 
rather refinement, which tlie poet seems to have denied himself in 
beginning his “ Epic,” but admits again in finishing the Idyll:— 

** Of battle-axes on shattered helms, the shrieks.” 

“ Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead.’* 

There is no corresponding example in the earlier poem, while there 
are at least thirty in the Holy Grail. 

(d) But, on the other hand, the earlier poem has admitted an hiatus 
which cannot be paralleled from the later portion. 

“ Ah miserable/and unkind, untrue.” 

The nearest approach to this in the later portion is in the line— 

“ To war against my people, and my knights.” 

But the pause indicated by the comma and the caesura, taken 
together, distinguish this from the former case. The point in ques¬ 
tion, however, although really significant of earlier style, is too isolated 
to dwell upon, and is what Professor Lutoslawski would call an , 
“ accidental peculiarity.” It would rightly be eliminated under his. 
method; but it could not be fairly paralleled by quoting from the 
Holy Grail — 

“ In darkness through innumerable bourVV 
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because tbe strong ictus on the final monosyllable makes elision in 
this case inadmissible. 

The critic who should have drawn this conclusion from such pre¬ 
misses would be accused of insensibility to literary charm, of ignoring 
the plastic power of genius, of a defective ear, of mechanic counting 
on his fingers, of mensuration misapplied; and would be compared to 
those who have thought to square the circle or to cube the sphere by 
mere geometry. And yet we are in a position to know that he would 
have been right, although he would have employed only seven or 
eight tests, of varying strength, instead of the 500 which Trofessor 
Lutoslawski has enumerated and classified. He would have been still 
more rash, yet equally justified, in conjecturing that the larger portion 
was considerably earlier than Enid and Eloinc} 

Mr. Lutoslawski is, before all else, a logician, and an historian of 
logic. Assuming for his purpose the distinction between an early, 
middle, and later period, which I had formerly indicated, he has 
ended with confirming and further developing this view, and in giving 
by this means a more probable and reasonable account of Plato’s theorv' 
of knowledge than has hitherto appeared. By this effort he has laid 
the ground-plan and basement for a new study of Plato. It remains 
for others to build upon this firm sub-structure. In these intro¬ 
ductory pages I can only add a few' observations and inferences 
which the recognition of the chronological order has suggested 
to me. 

1. Plato’s theory of know ledge. 

The changes in Plato's theory of knowledge are so clearly stated 
in Mr. Lutoslawski’s work that little more remains to say. The 
Socratic search for ethical definitions had aw'akened the hope of dis¬ 
covering a science of life which should contain the first principle of 
human conduct. This is described in Protrujnras as an art of measiu*e- 
ment, and in the Mciw is said to be the possession of that unique 
peraon, the virtuous man who can teach virtue ; while in the (lon/ins 
it is declared that the philosopher’s rule of life has the i)reci8i<ui 
and certainty of geometry. Meanwhile, the question has arisen, How 
is knowledge to be distinguished from mere opinion ? Plato’s un¬ 
bounded faith at first supports itself on wings of imagination. The 
Mmo gives the earliest hint of pre-existence and the immortality of 
mind. This is followed up by the dream which concludes the 
Cmtylus^ and in the Symposium the dream passes into an open vision. 

u Lover'it Tale might jitid a different set of observation!- 

but the discrepancy thence arising would be apparent merely. Tennyson, after 
VpUymgoff " in Timhuctoo the solemnity of Wordsworth (cf. Soph., “ rbv klaxoUv 
rJmirfirmxwf oyaov ”) seems to have indulged in some exuberances, which in his lir.sft 
Uhjinu‘H\ were pruned away, to be again introduced more 
guard^ly and with greater discrimination in his more idyllic treatment of the Arthurian 
legend; givmg richness ^nd variety to his rhythms without loss of di;.'nity. 
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These poetical utterances prepare the way for what, in the Phoedoy 
becomes a positive doctrine, in which the eternity of knowledge is 
correlated more distinctly than in the Mem with the eternity of mind. 
In the Phcedrua there is again an allegoric vision, but it is expressly 
linked with the conception, not of knowledge merely, or of an object 
of knowledge, but of an organon or method of enquiry, through 
which alone that object can be approached by man. In the sixth and 
seventh books of the Republic there is a parallel statement, less wild 
and fanciful indeed, but stiU aUegorioal, of the method through which 
a man may rise from lower to higher planes of truth, and even 
beyond truth and reality to the source of both in the divine idea. It is 
in the PJia;druSj however, that for the first time the logical nature of this 
method is clearly recognised, although already in Euthydemm pre¬ 
vailing logical fallacies had been censured with extraordinary acumen. 
And when the PJicedrus had been written, the philosopher became 
aware that if any of the great truths in which he fervently believed 
were to be thoroughly established, it was necessary for him seriously 
to grapple with the prime fallacy, tlie great central delusion of his 
age. This was, in a word, the crude assumption of the absoluteness 
of all affirmation and negation, or, in the language of Plato’s time, 
of being and not-being. Tlie stronghold of this fallacy was the then 
prevalent form of Eleaticism as modified by Zeno, which had been 
partially accepted by the Socratic philosophers of Megara. It was 
this which threatened to make all investigation, including ethical 
investigation, impossible, by putting controversy in the place of 
genuine enquiry, Plato in the Mcno and elsewhere had deprecated 
eristic disputation, but he now found that his own theoi^^ of ideas so 
<'onfidently advanced in the Pha*do, and still assumed in the fifth and 
tenth books of the Repuhlic, w^as not exempt from the universal taint. 
To solve the difficulty he appeals from the disciples to the Master, 
by imagining a hardly possible conversation between Socrates when 
still young and immature, and the aged Parmenides. In this colloquy, 
again referred to in the Thecptctu^ and Sop/ti^t, the old philosopher 
puts the young aspirant through all the difficulties surrounding the 
concei)tion of a separable abstract world. And in the TheaivtuH it is 
Socrates himself, towards the close of his career, who similarly takes 
young Thesetetus through a series of dialectical problems arising out 
of the attempt to separate knowledge absolutely from sense and 
opinion. He professes himself to be haunted by the imagined presence 
of an eristic adversary, by whose subtlety tlie very existence of truth 
seems to be endangered. Both sets of difficulties are resolved in the 
SopJmt (where a modern Eleatic philosopher is the principal speaker) 
through the conception of a communion of kinds, extending even to 
the notions which at first seem quite irreconcilable, of being and not- 
being. But in this process the mode of regarding the kinds or species 
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of being has insensibly undergone a radical change. What had been 
previously assumed as forms of existence are now more clearly seen to 
be at the same time forms of thought. And some of these are discerned 
to be all>pervading. The great law of predication is distinctly formu¬ 
lated and becomes the guide and sanction of a working logic, while 
the method of generalisation and division, divined in the Phmirtts, is 
further developed and applied. The lesson of the Sophist is the same 
which John Selden gave as a maxim of common sense : 

“'Wlien a doubt is propounded, you must learn to distinguish and know 
wherein a thing holds, and wherein it doth not !iold. ‘ Ay or no,’ never answered 
any question. The not distinguishing where things should be distinguished, and 
the not confounding where things should be confounded, is the cause of all the 
mistakes in the world.”—Selden’s Table Talk, 

The last stage in this course of logical speculation is reached in the 
Philebus, where through an apjdication of the Pythagorean categories 
of finite and infinite, the attempt is made to combine the notions of 
number and measure with the previously accepted formula? of one 
and many, rest and motion, being and not-being, sameness and 
difference. The character of this stage of Platonism has been well 
expressed by Professor Jowett in his Introduction to the PhUvhu^^ 
Edit. 3, vol. iv. pp. 570, 571. 

“ Many thinkers of many different schools have to be interposed between th(? 
Parmenides or Philebus of Plato, and the Physics or Metaphysics of Aristotle. . . . 
But although Plato, in the Philebus^ does not come into any close connection with 
Aristotle., he is now a long way from himself and from the beginnings of his own 
]diilosophy. At the time of his death he left his system still incomplete ; or lie 
may be more truly said to have had no system, but to havedived in the successive 
stages or moments of metaphysical thought which presented themselves from time 
to time. The earlier discussions aliout universfd ideas and definitions seem to 
have died away; the coirelation of ideas has taken their place. Tlie llowers of 
r hetoric and poetry have lost their freshness and charm, and a technical language 
has begun to supersede and overgrow them. But the power of thinking tends to 
increase with age, and the experience of life to w iden and deepen,” 

Plato’s mind is still creative and refuses to be arrested at any 
prescribed point. In the Poliiirus, besides anticipating the doctrine 
of measure or proportion he had thrown out a scries of mmrna f/enera 
under which all conceivable objects might be classified. In the 
Phikhufs he adduces three several sets of metaphysical first notions 
which give rise to some confusion by occasionally crossing one another. 
Yet his respect for simple generalisation as advanced in the Phwdrm 
remains unmodified, and is repeated in the TimwuH and Lawn, 
t In the dialogues as here arranged a progress in Plato’s mode of 
treating his jjredeoessors is clearly seen. From casual allusions to 
Oorgias in the Meno^ to Herocliteans and Eleatics in the Cratyluny 
to Heraclitus again in the SympoHuniy to Philolaus and J^axagoras 
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in the Fhfrdo, to HippoorateB in the Phtsdrus, we pass almost suddenly 
•to a very different mode of dealing with the earlier men. The 
Sooratic Elenohus, as moulded by the metaphysical imagination of 
Plato, becomes a criticism of systems and of philosophical ideas; that 
interview with Parmenides is the turning-point. Thenceforward 
each philosophy is treated as a whole, and marshalled imder its lead¬ 
ing principle:—“ Man the measure,’’ Sense equal to knowledge,’' 
“ All is motion,” “ All is rest,” “ Prime elements can be named but 
not defined ”; these doctrines representing various schools all find 
their place, are examined and put by, in the subtle and harmonious 
movement of the Thoivtetm, There is probably no ancient writing 
(not even the Meiaphynies of Aristotle), in which so near an approach 
is made to the modem notion of a history of philosophy, as in the 
passage of the SopJmt where materialist and idealistic tendencies are 
summed up and examined. Appreciation and criticism of high 
speculative thoughts have never been more happily combined, nor 
more clearly seen to be a necessary condition of philosophic progress. 
This is a fruitful mode of dialectic which was not fully anticipated 
even in the inspired and prophetic visions of the PhcBdrtts, 

2. Side by side with the advance in logical theory there is a notable 
progress also in psychology. The simple apprehension of mental 
operations in the Charmides and Mmo is of a different order from the 
conception of them in Pluedrm (whether in the mythical or dialec¬ 
tical portion of that dialogue), or again, in the Vllth book of the 
li(pHhUi\ where the rational principle enters in to discriminate 
amongst the confused first impressions of sense. But all these dis¬ 
cussions are surpassed in subtlety and firmness of outline by the 
analysis of sensible perception in the Thmtetus^ which is resumed 
and carried further in the Timmus, or the definition of thought 
(ciavoia) in the Thewtetus and Sophist; and a further stage of psy¬ 
chological observation is reflected in the Phikbus, where the opera¬ 
tions of sense, imagination, memory, and reminiscence are described, 
or where the strange blending of pain and pleasure produced by 
dramatic art is analysed. 

A corresponding change is observable in Plato’s conception of 
the physical universe. In his earUer WTitings, true to the inspiration 
of Socrates, he hardly takes account of it at alL And when, as 
towards the end of the Phmio, his mind expatiates on a description of 
“ the earth our habitation,” it appears that he has not even realised 
the fact that “ up ” and “ down ” are merely relative terms. This 
coi>fusion is found also in the Republic^ but the ease is altered when 
we come to the Timteus, For, co-ordinate with the great effort to 
connect ideas and to see them in their relation to reality there is dis¬ 
tinctly traceable an increasing speculative interest in the actual world. 
Experience has tliroughout a larger place in Plato’s thoughts than is 
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commonly assumed. But when he began to hope to bridge the chasm 
between idea and fact, between the universal and particular, he 
became possessed with a fresh interest in the processes of nature. 
The notion of dilPerence, which had been discussed in the Sop/mt^ and 
that of concrete existence, which plays an important part in the 
Philehusy are carried into this new and unaccustomed region where 
Plato walks with diffidence and with imcertain steps. But it cannot 
be said that he takes with him equally the clear logical result of the 
dialectical dialogues. The sharp opposition of the ideal and the 
actual, of being and becoming, reappears in a new form. The notion 
of a perfect pattern after wliich the imperfect world is made is cer¬ 
tainly mythological, but the mythology is of the kind through which, 
os Plato says, men express their conjectures concerning the unknown. 
The ideal elements of which the actual elements are impure counter¬ 
parts remind one of the ideal colours in the Phado. In sa^'ing this, 
of course, I do not mean that Plato ever relinquished his main prin¬ 
ciple—the reality of the ideal. But the ideal of universal truth as 
the object of philosophic thought which was expressed in the Sophid 
is hard to bring into relation with the created child of the supreme in 
the Tim(nu8, who is spherical in form and motion and perfect in every 
member, joint and limb. Other myths having a (‘osmogoni(‘al com¬ 
plexion had appeared in the Phmlo, Sympomim, and Republic^ and 
more recently in the Poliiicm. But in none of these is there so rich 
a deposit of Plato’s previous thoughts dialectically (combined with tlio 
physical speculations of his own and former times as in the Thureus. 

4. In passing from cosmogony to ethics we return from what is 
occasional to what is central in Plato. The moral standard derived 
from Socrates is never absent from his thoughts ;’'biit his manner ol‘ 
regarding it passes through several stages which come out more 
clearly when the order of the chief dialogues is known. In the 
dramatic portraiture of the Protagoras we find Socrates upholding 
the requirement of a scientific morality not hitherto attained. This 
is here imagined as depending on a calculation of amounts of 
pleasure. But the reader feels, and Plato evidently felt, that tliero 
is some ground for the opposite contention of ProiagoraSy that tlio 
virtue of the ordinary citizen, based not on science but on tradition, 
habit, and convention, has, if not an absolute, yet a relative value. 
The antinomy is unresolved, and it reappears in the Mvnoy where, 
how'ever, a partial solution of the difficulty is propounded by re¬ 
ferring the miscientific goodness, whose reality cannot be denied, to 
a sort of divine inspiration anticipating knowledge. But tlie Platoni*^ 
Socrates in the Gorgias takes a higher tone. Here considerations of 
‘jjleasure are discarded altogether, and an absolute principle of 
moral rectitude is asserted, while current modes of ethical and 
political thought are utterly condemned. In the Symposium a 
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parallel, but not identical, doctrine is conveyed through the idealized 
image of Socrates as reflected in the confessions of Alcibiades—an 
image of purity and spiritual elevation that is in the world though 
not of it, and has the power of leavening the world. The PJKsdo 
breathes a stOl loftier tone, in which the ideal is that of a mild 
asceticism and withdrawal from tlie world and from the experience 
of sense. In the Republic^ without lowering the ideal standard, a 
certain balance between the higher and lower views is obtained. 
While the state, as a whole, is to be possessed of all the virtues and 
the rulers are to rise to the summit both of contemplation and of 
action, the remaining guardians and the industrious populace are to 
partake of a wisdom beyond their own, through willing obedience to 
tlie rulers; thus realising a lower perfection of courage and of tem¬ 
perance, while justice belongs to all alike so long as each performs his 
proper function. In the dialectical dialogues, as in the Vlth and 
Vllth books of the ItepubUe^ and in parts of the PhcBdrus^ the ordi- 
110 ry notion of virtue is again absorbed in the philosophical ideal; 
but the ethical content of that ideal appetirs distinctly in the enume¬ 
ration of the qualities of the philosophic nature, in the character of 
Theaotetus, in the digression where philosoxihers and lawyers are con¬ 
trasted, and in the contempt for pleasure which pervades the Philebus. 
In the last-named dialogue, however, and less obviously in the PoUticua, 
we observe tlie frank acceptance of practical common sense as a rule 
of conduct. And finally in tlie Laws, which is a code for the whole 
body of free citizens, and not for the guardians only, there is a 
wealth of sound ethical discourse universally ajiplicable to human 
life, and based rather on experience than on history, in which more 
of sane moral thinking is concentrated than in any six of the pre¬ 
vious dialogues, Plato’s most persistent aspiration was to reform 
mankind, both communities and individuals ; and while perhaps his 
greatest effort had been to clear the sources of knowledge, and so to 
make intellectual progress possible, this intense endeavour was 
throughout associated with a practical aim. Even the nature- 
philosophy of the Timwus was only tlie prelude of a more compre¬ 
hensive strain that should have hymned the. triumph of the perfect 
human commonwealtli in actual achievement. 

o. In connection mth the ethical aspect of Plato’s thoughts it is 
natural to speak of the person of Socrates. In the Laches, Protafforaa 
and Apology, perhaps also in the Charmidcs and Lysis, we seem to be 
brought nearer than elsewhere to a real presentation. In these 
dialogues, if wo except the Apology, there is little or no trace of the 
impression produced by Socrates’ deatli, or by the conflict which led 
to it. The man appears before us with all the sharpness of outline 
and vividness of colour of a true portrait, and although there is no 
comparison in point of literary skill, yet we, recognise at once 
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the same figure whose sayings are recorded in the MemorahtHa of 
Xenophon. His opinions are, as yet, but little tinged with that 
philosophic idealism which is familiar to us from the dialogues of the 
middle period. The quasi-utilitarian argument from the sum of 
pleasures, the simple thesis that virtue is knowledge applied to the 
definition of specific virtues; the profession of ignorance, only in part, 
ironical as yet, and in the Apology applied to the (question whether 
death is a long sleep or not; the frank acceptance of the religion of 
liis countrymen; the provoking and yet fascinating address in dealing 
both with old and young, are tmits w'hich here are seen in primitive 
mivcte. There is even some colour for the belief which some have 
entertained that the Lavhes and Proiagorasy for example, may have 
been -written before the death of Socrates. On the other hand such 
notions as the absolutely lovable in the Z//.s‘/.v, and the knowledge of 
knowledge in the Charmidvs^ seem to pass out of the circle of 
Socratic teaching and to anticipate conceptions which Plato developed 
afterwards in the Syugmium and Thcaidufi. 

The Socrates of the Crito and Euthyphro is the same person, but 
his ]>ersoiiality is magnified and his tones are deepened.^ lie is 
surrounded with an aureole of consecration through tlie remciiibranco 
of his death. In the Mvno this thought is dwelt ui)on with incn‘asiug 
bitterness, where he is confronted with Anytus (a scene in whicli 
dramatic truth is still preserved) ; and in the Gorgias lie stands forth 
with the full j)roportions of a martyred saint. He li^'es again to 
confront the contemporary world and to convince it of sin and oj“ 
righteousness and of judgment.” Beginning with the accustomed 
irony,” showing the most urbane deference to tli§, famous >Sopliist, he 
rises gradually to the height of his great argument, and overjiowers 
Callieles with the -\ision of a future life, depicting tlie naked and 
defenceless soul convicted of guilt and trembling before lier judge. 
In the Syoiposiu??i, Socrates, though again transfigured in a different 
way, is still himself, not indeed in the mystery which he discloses, 
but in his characteristic attributes, and in the description of his mode 
of life. In the Phmlo the transfiguration is (.orried further still and 
the dialogue diverges widely from the direction wliich the mind of 
the real Socrates liad taken. The faithful Crito again appears, 
Xantliippe and the boys arc seen, and thert^ are many other realistic 
touches -which heighten the effect; but the main tenor of the dis¬ 
course from first to last is Idato’s o^^^l. And Phaedo, Simmias, and 
Gebes, the beloved disciples, all the more beloved because they are 
ready on occasion to dispute with their master, are less like flie 
•youths who frequented the conversations of Socrates in actual life 
than they are to those who clustered round the disciple of Socrates 
in the olive shades of the Academy. 

(1) H. Gomperzi)!! this ground would place the Critu considerably later. 
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At the outset of the Eepuhlic it might he thought that the Socrates 
of the Gorgim had reappeared without material change. In his 
dispute with Thrasymachus at least, the manner as well as the matter 
of the altercation with Polus and Callicles seems to be resumed. But 
it is soon found, and the opening scene with Oephalus and Polemarchus 
might have prepared us for this—^that while the question has shifted, 
the person of Socrates also is no longer quite the same. Not now con¬ 
tented with asserting that Justice is power, he is patiently inquiring, or 
leading others to inquire, What is Justice, and how is it to he realised 
in the world ? His relation to friends and companions is also some¬ 
what different from that of the Socrates of former dialogues towards 
Choorephon, or Charmides, or the aged Crito. He is their acknow¬ 
ledged guide and teacher, and instead of merely convincing them of 
ignorance, expounds to them, in lucid order, the conclusions of Plato. 
And if the teaching of B. YII. is compared with Xmi. Mem. B. lY.,. 
we perceive, at once, how far we have travelled from the real Socrates. 
The Socrates of the Pliwrlnm and Themtdm is different again. Plato 
in developing his own philosophy looks back affectionately at the form* 
of him from whom he originally drew his inspiration, and whom he 
now impersonates afresh. Tlie 'vividness with which this is done has 
deceived various critics into attributing each of these dialogues 
severally to an early stage of Plato’s literarj’- actmty. But there is a 
change which is not far to seek, and which betrays tlie later hand. 
In the Sifmpomtm the ideal Socrates was revealed through the praise 
of Alcibiades; and the positive teaching of the dialogue, though put 
into his moutli, was represented by him as not his o'wn, but derived 
from the mystic Diotima. But in the PhmlniH he betrays with 
un-Socratic openness the secret of his own intellectual life, and when it 
is needful that he should discourse at large and not through interro¬ 
gating another, he declares himself to be seized with an unwonted 
inspiration. This expedient for saving appearances is transparent 
enough. The Socrates who is led forth into the country and reclines 
under a plane-tree by the Ilissus, who catches a new afflatus from tho 
nymphs tliat haunt the spot, is certainly not the Socrates of tho 
Protagorax. Similarly in the Thewtetus, while formally retaining the 
confession of ignorance, he dilates upon his own function as an 
educator in exact accordance wdth Plato’s theory" of education as stated 
in the RcpHhlw, an instance of self-display of which the Socrates of 
the early dialogues w'ould never have been guilty. And in the 
digression addressed to Theodorus he dilates on the high vocation of 
the philosopher, less in the manner of the Apology than of Rep. 
B. YI. There are, indeed, single points in this dialogue, such as the • 
definition of the w(f>£\tpop as turning on forecasts of the future, which 
recall Socratic teaching, but they are woven into the texture of the 
dialogue with true Platonic skill. 

£ 2 
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The Socrates of the Parmenides is hardly worth mentioning in this 
connection. But we may dwell for a moment on another point which 
has led to misunderstan^g. Because the Parmenides and the Thc(B~ 
tetus have a negative result, as the Protagoras had, they have been 
j^upposed to belong to the same period, as dialogues of search. That 
is a superficial view which takes no account of the different subject 
matter. As Plato began his ethical stage with raising difficulties 
and leaving them unsolved, he takes a similar course in opening his 
higher metaphysical career. The meaning of this will be made evident 
to readers of the present volume. In the Sojjhist and Politicus os in the 
Parmenides, Socrates is partially withdrawn. He retains his urbanity, 
but in combination with a gravity to which we have not been hitheiio 
accustomed. In the Philehis he appears once more as the leader of the 
discourse, but greatly altered from his former self. He has now less 
in common with the Socrates of the Apology and Protagoras or 
with that wonderful creation the Socrates of the Phwdnis, than with 
the solemn figure of the Eleatic stranger or with that of the Athenian 
of the Laws, which, as a domino rather than a mask, thinly veils the 
personality of Plato himself. The subject of the dialogue is the 
So'Tatic identification of wisdom with the good. And that is doubt¬ 
less the reason 'why Socrates again occupies the leading place. But 
nothing can be less Socratic than the method of treatment. The 
cardinal notions on which the argument turns are from the repertor}- 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, about which Socrates knew little and 
«!ared less. And the tone of the conversation is formal, the humour 
forced—^the “ accustomed irony ” is nowhere, unless we regard it as 
directed, not towards any human being, but against a personification 
of the abstract notion of pleasure. The atmosphere, so to speak, is 
altered too. We are no longer in the Athenian market-place, or in 
the house of Gallias, or in some Palaestra whither the free youth resort, 
but in the class-room of a school where the master sometimes indulges 
m heavy pleasantr}^, and is on genial terms with his pupils, but 
where his authority is undissembled and imquestioned. 

0. As the person of Socrates retires, that of Plato becomes a little 
more distinctly perceptible. The philosopher’s real feeling shines 
through the dramatic envelopment w^hich is becoming attenuated. 
Mr. Lutoslawski has noted several points where the traditional cir- 
■(jumstanoes of Plato’s life may be thought to be i-eflected in the dia¬ 
logues. Without dwelling on these, for I cannot attach much weight 
to the epistles of Plato, I may indicate some respects in which the 
order of the dialogues, as here presented, enables us to trace 'the 
successive phases of a great spirit at once philosophical and practical. 
The order of the three dialogues, Symposium, Plmdo, and Phmdrus, is 
instructive. Plato, in 'writing the Symjmium, was in full harmony 
with the normal, aspirations of the Athenian mind. Polus and 
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Callioles, indeed, hare disappeared, but a company is assembled witb 
all of whom the philosopher is more or less in sympathy. He- 
insinuates his high lesson, rather than dictates it, and holds up the 
example of Socrates in the prime of life to their spontaneous admira¬ 
tion. Divine truth is to permeate mankind, to purge the mists of 
passion and desire, to lift the soul out of the mire of sense, to the* 
contemplation of the limitless ocean of ideal beauty. Thus mortal 
man is to partake of immortality, as far as mortal nature may. Living 
consciously in communion with the highest, his life will become 
supremely worth living. That is the first effect of the revelation of 
the ideal. It sums up all previous aspirations after higher things and 
imparts completeness to them. But the universal once beheld, leads* 
onward to a yet loftier mood. In its growing light all earthly 
interests are annihilated. Must not this have been the secret which 
enabled Socrates, when doomed to die, “ to cast away the dearest 
thing he owed as ’twere a careless trifie ” ? Nay, must not the philo- 
soplier, in contemplating immortal perfection, reap for himself the 
assurance of immortality ? an immortality not to be compared to the 
Pindaric picture of Elysium, or the joys promised to the Mj’stse, or 
the other vague traditions that vrere glanced at in the Mcno^ but 
one inBnitely more worth having, an eternal beatific vision lifting 
the soul to an equality wdth Gods? This, then, w’as the wealth 
that Pluto hid, the boon which Hades, the unseen, has in store for the 
soul, as hinted in the CraUfhts, Let us then renounce all other so- 
called joys, and steep our souls in contemplation and philosophic 
discourse, which is, in other words, the meditation of death. 

So, perhaps, we may venture to interpret the alternation from gay 
to grave which brought the Fhado so closely in the rear of the Sym- 
poHiiuii. When w'e open the Phwdrm the gaiety has returned; we are- 
again in the great world, and in the presence of the rhetorical teacher. 
But the effect of the tw'O previous Dialogues remains. Plato is now 
sure of his mission as the accepted leader of a school, and can afford 
to glance beyond its boundary at Lysias, whose great reputation he* 
holds lightly, and at Isocrates, whom he condescends to treat with 
respect. The ideal world is now seen from afar off. And the philo¬ 
sopher who is assured by it of immortality, “and by the visionf 
splendid is on his way attended ” goes forth armed with his method 
of dialectic which he derives from it, to be the inspired instructor of 
mankind. Mr. Lutoslawski thinks that the Phwdt'UH follows tho 
F^.puhlic. This question is complicated by the doubt not yet re¬ 
solved whether the BepMic was written continuously or not. I 
would suggest, as an alternative hypothesis, that the Republic may 
have been sketched in outline, and the first four books may have been 
written when the task was impatiently thrown aside for a time as tho 
philosopher returned with renewed energy to his work as a teacher 
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and that at this, juncture the Fhadrun may have been written. Be 
this as it may, the two Dialogues belong to the heyday of Plato's 
-career, when he was most full of confidence in himself and in his 
mission, and of sanguine hope for the future of the world. In his 
time of triumph, he becomes more gentle towards his contemporaries, 
although the personal note of scorn and “smva indignatio" also 
•occasionally breaks forth. 

But a cloud appears on the horizon. When he looks steadily at 
that vision of the ideas, at that science of dialectic which seemed, like 
another Pallas, to have spnmg forth full-grown and armed from the 
philosopher’s brain, and when he reconnoitres that “ longer way ” 
which is to lead him into all truth, he perceives the possibility of 
serious questionings. These are elaborately set forth in the Par~ 
menidesdjndi Thcwtetm; and are disposed of in the SophM, PoUiicm, 
and Philehm in the manner and to the extent w^hich is described in 
■the present volume. 

A cloud has also risen to obscure that vision of a reformed humanity 
which in the Eepuhlic had appeared so bright. The reception of that 
great dialogue, and possibly the failure of some attempt to realise it 
in Sicily or elsewhere, the continual declension of his countrymen, 
these and other causes of which w’e knoAv nothing must have inter¬ 
vened to account for the profound strain of pessimistic misprision of 
mankind, w^hich w^e meet with for the first time in the Poldicita. 
Another change of a different order goes along witli this. From a 
patriotic Athenian (the author of the Crito) liato is becoming cosmo¬ 
politan. Such hope for mankind as he still retains does not centre in 
Athens, but ranges about the Hellenic world. Even^tlie distinction 
of Hellene and Barbarian is fading away, and is attributed to the 
partiality of local pride. Linguistic indications, such as the admis¬ 
sion of Ionic vocables and the like, confirm our impression of this 
tendency. 

.. When illusions and disappointments alike have passed away, in the 
■serenity of age, the philosopher may take stock of the solid gains 
which have accrued to him from the long course of experience, obser¬ 
vation, and reflection; and if enough of the divine fire and of the 
enthusiasm of humanity remains to him, he may seek by one final 
effort to communicate somewliat of the good which ho has found to 
mankind. That Plato was such a philosopher is what constitutes the 
great and abiding interest of the Lfurn, Every page of this his 
longest writing abounds wuth common-sense, but it is a commop- 
aense which has a world of philosophy as well as of experience behind 
k. Plato no longer appears to touch the sky with his crown, as when 
the first vision of the ideal world seemed to give him assurance of the 
immediate possession of a new and transformed universe. Nor does 
he yield, as in the Poliiicim, to the depressing thought that the power 
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which made the world has relinquished it, even for a time, to chance 
and human caprice. He looks forth sadly on the erring race of men, 
but not without hope and kindly persistent effort. That religious 
feeling about the external universe, which appeared increasingly in 
the Sophiaty Pkikhm^ and TimmtHy has strengthened in him the con¬ 
viction that the merely mechanical notion of the course of nature is 
impious and mistaken. It is as clear to him as to the modern physicist 
that every particle of so-called matter is not lifeless, but instinct with 
energy; but he is not content with that: he imagines further that a' 
transcendent spiritual power is impelling it in ways inconceivable by 
us. This power is Mind. And while it cannot be maintained that 
there is no such thing as a malevolent mind, yet on the whole and in 
the long run the beneficent mind prevails. The eternal supremacy of 
Mind, and the transcendency of number (cf. Phthhuts) are almost the 
only purely metaphysical notions which appear in the Lmrs. These 
might have been further developed if the section relating to the 
higher education of the Noctunial Council had ever been T^iitten. 
As it is, in the evolution of l^lato’s philosophy, the ethical interest is 
finally predominant, and it prevails in banishing for ever from the 
moral sphere tliose aberrations of erotic passion which Plato, though 
never giving them the rein, had once not disdained to make tlie 
vehicle of his romantic idealism. Nor does the end of his career 
forget the beginning. The paradox of the GonjiaH has become a 
commonplace. Death is not the greatest evil. The Socratic doctrine 
of ignorance and the involuntary re-appears in a modified form, and 
suggests some further determinations which bring it more into har¬ 
mony witli experience. The worst ignoronce is that which says, 

Evil, be thou my good,’’ The absence of envy is still the greatest 
test of goodness, as in the Phwdnui and TimwuH, The truth of immor¬ 
tality is assumed as the ground of moderation in funeral disjilay, in 
a passage which forcibly recalls the conversation of Socrates with 
Crito at the end of the Phxvdo (cf. also S2S D. with Gorg, 524). In 
other ])assages tlie tone, in refening to this subject, is rather that of 
the Sf/mposiifjii, that man should aim at partaking of immortality so 
far as this is possible for a mortal being. It follows, that to Plato’s 
mind these two views were to the last not incompatible, nor is the 
argument of the Pha’dnta left out of sight—that the prime mover 
must be of the nature of soul, and must be immortal. And though 
little is said about dialectic, the pliilosopher is still the man who can 
distinguish rightly between different aspects of a question, and also 
who can generalise a multiplicity of scattered phenomena under one 
universal law or principle. 

Ijastly, in the Lairn we have the philosopher’s final attitude towards 
Hellenic religion. There is no trace of irony in the passages, and 
there are many of them, in which he prescribes, conformity to tradi- 
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tional woreihipB. The great rule, that the beneficial is the holy,is carefully 
preserved; but Plato’s selection of the Deities who are to preside over 
various public functions, while in each choi(?e we find a Platonic 
motive, is in true accordance with Hellenic feeling. The introduc- 
ti<m of Dionysus in the earlier books to counteract a bare asceticism, 
is perhaps not to be taken too seriously. But the consultation of the 
Delphic oracle on matters not determined by the law, the punishment 
of sacrilege, the special honours given to Pluto and Eileithyia, tlio 
dedication of the artisan class to Hephoestus and Athena, the descrip¬ 
tion of Nemesis as the messenger of AeVi;, the distribution and 
ordering of festival days, the consecration of the lot as the judgment 
of Zeus, the institution of priesthoods, the solemn appointment of the 
vojjLO(l}v\aK£f in the temple of Apollo and the Sun, the special conse¬ 
cration of the evOvuai (94ok) —these and the like provisions are 
seriously intended with the view of maintaining genuine religious 
sentiment in connection with the strict observance of the laws. The 
inculcation of a spirit of reverence perv'ades the wliole work. 

On the other hand, Plato is as firmly convinced as ever of the 
necessity of purifying mythology and diifusing worthy conceptions 
of the divine nature. 

The gods of the national worship (oi Kara vofxop ovrei' Oeol, 904a), 
above all Zeus, Apollo, and Athena, are still to be revered; but a 
higher and more substantial divinity is attributed to tlie heavenly 
bodies, or rather to the soids that animate them and regulate their 
motions—it is blaspliemy to speak of any of them as “ wandering 
stars ”—and higher yet is the silent W'orsliip given to the supreme 
invisible Mind that moves and guides tlie w'orld (opaaiKevij. In 
this conception Plato rises out of the pantheism which had already 
permeated and transformed pol^dheism, but in legislating for the men 
of his time this higher thought appears to him rather as the liar- 
monizing medium whicli is to dominate and reform the old traditions 
than as a mere abstract or transcendent notion w^hich is to annihilate 
them. 


Lewis Camcheli,. 



CYCLES AND CYCLING : 

SOME NOTES OF THE SHOWS. 


Si RKLY it is no longer worth while, in writing of cycles and cycling, 
either to give a sketch of the sport or a history of the theory and 
construction of the machine. But yesterday, it would have been 
absolutely necessaiy to explain the cycle and why it should he used. 
To-day, every one knows, or rather thinks he, or especially she, knows, 
far more about it than any one else. But yesterday, the greatest feats 
or the newest developments in the sport or the industry, feats and 
developments that far eclipse more recent performances, were but a 
subject for sneers in the press, if noticed at all. To-day, the records 
of the tyre-tied amateur and the shady company promoter are more 
seriously received and considered in the daily papers than even the 
spouting of the statesman or the babbling of the parson. Certainly, 
then, it would be useless to do more than call attention to the vital 
questions of the hour in cycling and, therefore, the most vital issues 
of the moment. And yet, when one looks back a few years, how" 
comic it is! 

Of the questions which during the last twelve months have agitated 
the world, first and foremost is that of the chain-driven cycle verattH 
the chninless. It was to see the chainless bicycle that the world 
crowded to the Agricultural Hall and the Crj'stal Palace. Most 
people imagine that this is a new thing, though, as a matter of fact, 
it is one of the oldest stories in cycling. On early tricycles, even on 
early bicycles, there were variations of chainless driving gears, w'hile 
Iho present fonn itself was produced five years ago by Mr. Heming¬ 
way. It was, however, never taken up until now. But whereas 
some years since, bicycle makers, as a rule, were engineers, machinists, 
inventors, like Lallemant, Starley, and Humber, working each for 
himself in his own shop; to-day, bicycle making is in the hands 
mainly of huge company-promoted, stock-jobbed concerns, some of 
whose jirincipal people have no practical knowledge of the cycles 
they make. What they do understand is the invention or new device 
which they can patent and boom; and to secure that imtent they 
employ the best legal and technical experts, and to maintain it they 
continuously encumber the law courts. The race is no longer to 
produce tlie most perfect piece of machineiy possible, but to sell the 
largest number of wheels or tyres. The small maker worked with his • 
own hands and catered to his individual customers; the large works of 
to-day simply turn out from one to a dozen patterns, from which, 
though none may suit the majority of riders, no deviation is allowed. 
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Four or five years ago, Avhen one got a machine from the maker, 
one obtained for £20 something that could be relied on, and no 
guarantee was wanted. Tlie guarantee system to-day is but a sop 
for bad workmanship and inattention to details* The machines of 
1890 and 1891 are, some of them, still in good condition. The bulk 
of the machines sold at present will not last six months without 
elaborate repairs. A reliable machine is very little lighter than it 
was five years ago, but it is very much more fragile and delicate. So 
long as people know nothing about machines, the same system will he 
continued as more or less profitable to maiiv of the makers. 

But it is a waste of time to consider tlie cycle as it is us(*d and 
misused by ninety-nine out of every hundred riders. For tliem th(* 
enamel is of more importance than the metal under it, tlie nickel 
plating must be protected even if the balls and liearings are smashed. 
A lady-like demeanour must be preserved, even if every hill is 
walked. While old gentlemen seem to imagine that they should 
be able to ride with the same comfort with which they snore in their 
clubs. Yet there is a small section of genuine cych*rs who take 
intelligent interest in the cycle and its evolution. To one who has 
followed this development, and ridden a bicycle from th(‘ time of the 
bone-shaker until to-day, who has tounnl upon the ordinary, the 
extra-ordinary, the Kangaroo, the Facile, the geared ordinary', and 
the safety in all its forms, and the tricycle in its endless designs, 
it is curious to refiect tliat, superficially, the bic^x•le has again come 
back almost to its original foim. The 1898 machiin* is very like the 
1868 one, and yet utterly unlike it. 

It so happens that the chainlets bicycle in tlii^country has been 
exploited by one firm until the present with comparatively little 
success. Some trivial j)oint about it has been pabaited, and, by meaiiR 
of that trivial point, its manufacture is controlled in England and on 
the Continent. In America the (?hainless machine is being exploitcil 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company, which bears very much the 
same relation to cycle invention that the late Mr. Barney Barnat(» 
did to the development of South Africa. A year ago it was demon¬ 
strated by the performances of paid riders, in France, that the chain¬ 
less bicycle was the fastest and the ea.siest knou n. But a few weeks 
ago, another paid rider appeared and eclipsed tliese performan<*c8 by 
nearly fifty miles on a cliain-driven machine. Though this, for the 
time, has exploded the claim of greater speed advanced by the in¬ 
ventors of the chainless machine, it might bo remarked that neitlier 
of these recjords is of the slightest value whatever to the ordinary 
road-riding cycler, for whom alone my article is writbui. After a 
practical trial, though to a somewhat limited extent, of tlie chainless 
bicycle, the conclusions arrived at are, tliat it is very nmdi neater 
than the chain-driven wheel, very much more compact, tins being true 
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©specially of the latest models in which the shaft that transmits the 
power is inside the fork-leg of the machine ; there is no chain to get 
out of order and require constant attention, there is no gear-case to 
rattle, smash, collapse, or curl up. The mafdiine ridden was an Acatene, 
geared to eighty-four. It mounted all the hills of North London, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell, and Harrow, on a very had day, with 
much more ease than a Hover geared to ninety-two. In fact, I could 
not get up on the Hover thus geared. But a light, chain-driven 
racing machine, geared to seventy-two, went up much more easily 
than either of the others. The three were tried on the same day. Of 
course the trials were not altogether fair. They should have been 
made on the same machine geared to the same height, and on one 
occasion fitted with a chain, and on the other with the bevel gear, if 
tliis could have been done. As to the action of the chainless gear, it 
is very interesting. The machine starts ofE at once, there is no wasted- 
energy in getting up speed, the power seems to be directly trans¬ 
mitted, there is no grinding or crashing, no looseness of parts. The 
machine moves off as easily as the well driven engine from a railway 
station. But as it starts, you become aware of a tremor and a jar 
from the cog-wheels that are rajudly revolving under your feet, and 
this increases with the pace up to a certain point, and is very like, 
though to a much less degree, the vibration on the old solid-tyretl 
ordinary. And as one begins to climb a hill, and as the foot reaches 
the bottom of the stroke, a curious sort of stoppage occurs, a curious 
sort of dead centre which requires one to shove with the other foot; 
but there is no give or loss, as witli the chain when not kept tight. 
The makers of the Acateiic, and it alone is now referred to, say that 
the vibration conies from the fact that the machines are new and do 
not run as sweetly and silently as they will after a little wear. This 
may be quite true. But the grinding and the tremor will be felt in 
•everyone of these chainless machines simply by turning the pedal 
with th(> hand. The makers also declare that, to get tlie best 
results, one must pedal in a different way than on the chain-driven 
bicycle, and this, too, may be true. The ease in stopping the 
machine, in back-pedalling, the absence of all baek-lash and jar is 
phenomenal; and in going ahead again the machine responds at once. 
But whether the defects here pointed out can be remedied, or will be 
removed by use, and, still more important, whether tliese machines 
wrill last for a year, or even six months, is not yet known. By next 
mi^umn, how'ever, the whole question will be settled by practical 
riders, and it cannot be settled before. As to the assertion of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, whose chainless machines are beauti-H 
fully made and beautifully finished in every superficial detail, that 
they have staked much upon them, one would imagine from their 
lists, in which they are making an equally stroug bid with chain- 
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driven macliineB, retailed for £8, that they were trying to cover them¬ 
selves from risk of loss on chainless machines offered for £2o. There 
has been a severe slump in cycle business in America during tlie last 
year, and something had to he done. I have also tried, though only in 
the grounds of the Crystal Palace, the Quadrant Cross-Roller Gear 
Safety. The gear of this machine is not so compact as that of the 
Acatene. The gear-wheels are furnished with roller-hearing pegs, 
which engage each other almost at right angles. The makers believe 
that there is much less friction in the machine than in those driven 
hy cog-wheels. Besides, if one of the cog-wheels is broken or worn 
in the bevel-gear machines, an entirely new wheel has to he provided 
hy the makers, and they alone can proride it; hut the little pegs 
which transmit the power on the Quadrant can he easily replaced, 
while provision is made for changing the gearing, for oiling, and 
even, though they say it is never needed, for adjustment. Theoreti¬ 
cally, then, I should fancy that the Quadrant must he an improve¬ 
ment on the Acatene; practically, there is as yet no adequate proof. 
There seemed to me, in my short trial of a few minutes, to he less 
vibration. Wyatt’s interchangeable chainless gear showed appa¬ 
rently the same sj’stem of driving. But its inventors offer as further 
advantage the fact that three different gears may he used with the 
same wheel, any one of which may be emplo}'ed, without stopping or 
dismounting, by shifting a handle placed near the head. Tlie machine 
can he hach-pedalled, or throT^m entirel}’ out of gear, alloriiig the 
pedals to rest. It is most ingenious and most complicated. There arc* 
various other chainless gears, the Protean, the Eccentric chain wheel, 
which again crops Tip —the old varieties are for e^er reappearing— 
the iSquire frictionless cycle. Barker’s compound cranks, and the 
Elliptic chainless safety, though one wonders if many of these will 
ever he seen to any extent on the road, the only real test of all 
machines. In ordinary chain-driven macliines, for both men and 
women, the tendency this year is to increase the height of the gear 
and lengthen the cranks. There is no question that good riders who 
are tall have all along been riding machines geared too lo\\’, with 
cranks that are too short. But it is doubtful whethcer the average 
man can ride a gear much over seventy, day in and day out on a 
tour. For, against head vinds and up and down hills, even good 
riders complain of fatigue and stiffness next day, though they may 
have covered only forty or fifty miles on very high-geared macliines. 

As to the American bicycle, another burning question. Much jias 
been claimed for it, and much denied it. Wliether the English 
makers were afraid of the machine, and therefore deliberately boy¬ 
cotted it at the National Show, or whether it was thought indis¬ 
pensable that contributors to the exhibition should he allowed each to 
display thirty maohines, and thus quickly fill all available sjiace, it is 
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not for any one outside the trade to decide. Anyway, no foreign 
machines were included in the National Show, for which they were 
entered, and the consequence was that few of them obtained a place at 
the Stanley, where they would have been welcomed. During the last 
few years Europe has been invaded by the American bicycle, and the 
reasons for this invasion are simple to understand. The most exr 
pensive American bicycle costs less and looks prettier than the most 
expensive English one. It has more wood rims, and wood handle¬ 
bars, and nickel-plated parts, and electric lamps, and other fal-lals, 
than probably can be found in any English machine. The average 
rider to-day cares for nothing but novelties, and the American supplies 
him with them. Again, we are always told that the American bicycle 
is lighter than the English machine. But when you put a decent 
spring to an American saddle, when you add a proper brake, mud¬ 
guards, gear-case, a double-tube tyre, and a steel rim, it is just about 
as heavy as an Englisli machine; while, if you remove these indispen¬ 
sable parts from an English wheel, it weighs just about as much as 
the American. For months there has been a wild discussion also as 
to tlie comparative merits of wood and steel rims. The American 
w’ood rim is but the survival in that country of the w'ooden bicycle. It 
is only a few years since it was announced, with the same blowing of 
triinipete wiiieh has heralded the chainless machine, that the American 
bicycle, like the American buggy, would be made of w*ood, and so it 
was for a season. It wus constructed more or less like the bamboo 
or like Humber’s cotter-pinned aluminium bicycle, which may be the 
coming design ; though even the spokes of the American wheels w'cre 
made of w^ood. But wood rims are all that are loft of the great 
American hickory wheel. And the w'^ood rim is used because the 
single-tube tyre, the “ hose-pipe ”—an English invention tliat 
caught on only in America—fits it best.” The w'ood rim will not 
stand—even its owui makers admit this—a double-tube tyre, and as 
the “ hose-pipe ” tjTe is one of the worst things ever invented, it 
is natural to suppose there must be something besides practicability to 
eiieom*age its extensive use in that countiy. I have, to the best 
of my ability tried to find out why w ood rims and single-tube tyres 
w^ere ever used. Itabid suppoiters can give no reason, except that 
they manufacture the articles.' The reasons against these tyres and 
rims are almost endless. It has been demonstrated by tests—not on 
the road, but in theoretical machines—that the w'eight, the elasticity, 
and the strength of wood and steel are almost equal. But if one 
should ride a wood rim with a partially deflated tyre over a stony, 
flinty road—the only practical test—^it is just possible tliat, after a 
mile or two, a large number of pieces would be cut bodily out of the' 
rim by the stones. Under the same circumstances, a steel rim would 
(r;*One lias declorod to me recently, as an exocllent reason, that they are neater.'* 
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only be bent or nicked, a matter of small importance. This alone, 
one would think, is enough to worn most cyclers against the wood 
rim. But the majority of people who ride a bicycle are utterly 
unacquainted with the elementary details about its construction and 
use, and somehow a j^ellow wood rim, owing to the colour, is at this 
moment the fashion. On the Continent, makers paint steel rims yellow. 

There are just as radical defects in the single-tube tjTC. A punc¬ 
ture means that you puncture the whole fabric, which can seldom be 
made solid again. In the double-tube tyre, the outer cover, equivalent 
to the single tube, may be and is often punctured, slit, and gashed 
about, and yet no air escapes. Unless the inner tube is pierced 
nothing happens, and it alone has to be repaired, and when repaired, 
by sliding the outer cover half an inch, a perfectly new surface will 
be presented. I have found the only time I ever rode a single-tube 
tyre—and once was enough—that, after a few months, it was cracked 
and pierced with holes all round it, and uo amount of pah'hiug would 
make it hold air again properly. As if the t}Te was not had enough 
in itself, the American maker suj)plies metal hrsiko spoons to the front 
wheel, if supplied at all, which are wanunted in one good coast of a 
few miles to wear out any tyre, single or double. But AnuTicans do 
]iot use brakes until they come over here, nor do they carry gear- 
cases, a proof that now-a-days they do not ride in bad weather; 
while mud and dress guards are of the most primitive and ilimsy 
description. The crank shaft and axle, and in some cases (?ven tlie 
chain wheel, of these machines are all in one piece; with the result 
that a had bend in the shoulder of the crank means that the tourist 
probably '\^’ill have to buy a new bicycle. I am anA^morican, and I 
rode American machines for years. But at the prescuit time I can 
only say that I should never think of touring on any one T hav(< 
latel}^ seen. They are lieautifully made—made like a watch, it 
is sometimes said—^l:)eautifully finished. But they are made for and 
used as fair weather carriages. They can only Ik? repaired, in man\' 
cases, by mechanics furnished with s[)ecial tools. Though one ma\' 
tour hundreds of miles without a<‘cident, for I believe the metal and 
construction are usually good, yet the slightest mishap, as likely 
as not, would necessitate the fitting of an entire new part of some 
other make, if it could be fitted, or the end to a trip. As a touri.st I 
refuse to be thus handicapped. If I Avere in America I sliould 
probably again ride an American bicycle. But imtil American 
machines are constructed so that they can be repaired b}' an}' ordinaiy 
mechanic or blacksmith, I do not want to ride them in Eui’ope. 

Tyres are another buniing question, but it seems to me a very 
simple one. The tourist, the real road rider, wishes a tyre that ho 
can repair Avith the greatest (?ase; for the puncture invariably does 
come. What is wanted, then, is a tyre that can be got out of the 
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rim, and, if it is wired on, the longer the puncture is staved off, the 
harder this is, until finally, if you have ridden for some months, you 
may not be able to get it out at all. Therefore, charming as is the 
sight of the deft-fingered damsels at the shows dissecting wired-on 
pneumatics, the wise man will steer clear of those sirens. The best 
type of the pneumatic that I know of is the Clincher. The only 
defect ever alleged against it was that, if the tyre punctured, it might 
fall of, and if one was riding at any speed, an accident would be the 
result. I have punctured a Clincher going down hill and it did not 
fall off; but if it did, I do not see that anything dreadful would 
happen. This was a serious thing on an old ordinary. But I have 
had tyres come off safeties, and I have no recollection that anything 
dramatic occurred. I have heard a great deal about the Fleuss tube- 
Itjss tyro. At the two shows almost every maeliine seemed to be fitted 
Avith it. The makers affirm that, although it is not even a tube, 
nothing but a strip of rubber and canvas like an outer cover with a 
tongue to it, it combines all the best points of both the single and the 
double tube, that it punctures Avith the greatest difficulty, and can be 
repaired Avith the greatest ease. Never haA'ing ridden one, however, 
1 must as yet take their word for it. I admit I am a trifle sceptical. 

Brakes, too, tliis year—possibly owing to the action of the police- 
have occupied an enviable amount of attention. Here, again, one 
miglit imagine that in the rear-AA*heel band-brake something neAv had 
been invented; as a matter of fact, the band-brake on the hub is 
almost as old as the bicycle*. I forget if I have eA*er tried it on a 
bicycle, but on tricycles I can only say that it usually acted when one 
did not Avant it to, and never acted AA'hen one did. To compel it to 
work properly one dosed it Avith resin or graA cl and sand, and when 
on llie next hill one applied it, the people encountered thought the 
machine must be surrounded bA’ a legion of inA’isible, screeching 
devils. If the band got Avet it Avent on, even up hill. If a drop of 
oil fill upon it, it r(*fused to act under any circumstances, and it was 
ahvays breaking doAvn at tlie most imexpected places, times, and 
seasons. An endless nmnber of back-i>edalling brakes have been 
brought out during tlie last year, all of Avhich it seems to me—who 
have never used them, and never mean to in their present form—are 
a little Avorse one than the other. Some Avill only go on Avhen you get 
the pedals at a certain angle, though at the psychological moment 
they never are at that angle, and you haA'e to stop pedalling to get 
them there. Others lock the machine quite tight if you attempt to 
gef off by the pedal. And yet such things sell, and people appreciate 
them apparently. Still, good brakes are made, and ahvays have been^ 
and the person Avho rides a bicycle AA'ithout one is a fool. Ordinary 
front-wheel brakes, if the spoon is shod with rubber and fits the 
tyre, Avill not Avear it out, though 1 believe there are many people who 
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do not use brakes for fear of spoiling their tyres, and, to save a few 
shillings, will break their necks. It is a curious commentary on the 
present value of human life. There are at the present day at 
least two excellent rear-wheel brakes to be had—in fact, both can 
be applied to any wheel in almost any position. One is the Pneu¬ 
matic which I have used nearly a year, over many thousand miles of 
road. The brake itself is an air-tight pad which is pumped up to any 
extent required by a little bulb attached to the handle bars. It stays 
on as long as it is wanted, though you have occasionally to pump it 
up again, and it may be instantly let off. It should really be used 
as a drag; it controls to any degree the speed of the machine. If an 
ordinary plunger brake on the front wheel is also used, the machine 
may be brought almost instantly to a standstill, and no accident 
should happen unless the rider loses his liead—the cause of almost 
all accidents. With this brake I have coasted all the higher Swiss 
passes and the Coniish hills. The only objection to it is that, if the 
tjTC puncture, the brake at once ceases to act. In fact, the tyre must 
be pumped up hard to make the brake act properly. As in tlie case 
of all other good brakes, it does not wear the t\Te. Bowden's horse¬ 
shoe rim brake, applied by a wire, in which the problem of attacli- 
ment of brake levers is utterly done away with, acts upon the rim, 
and the punctiuing of the tyre therefore will have no effect upon if. 
It also, like the Pneumatic, remains on automatically. This irinciple 
of the rim brake—that is, of rubber washers pressing against tlie 
rim—has been taken up by several of the makers, but Bowden’s is by 
far the best and the simplest. A bnike-liolder for tlie ordinary 
plunger on long hills is almost impeiTitive; but thougli this usef ul 
little accessory was brought out many yeai*s ago, it cannot, so far as 
I know, be obtained any longer in a simple form. Tin? many 
varieties of brakes that are put on by coini>licated action, such as tlm 
AVliippet brake and the Doolittle, seem too complex to botlier about ; 
while the different schemes for free running wlieels are most of tliem 
but resurrections of discarded old ideas. Of all these the Juliel 
appeared to me by far the best. A device of this sort may act 
I»erfectly on the machine driven on a revolving floor in one of these ‘ 
shows, and refuse to act altogether when it is wanted on the road. 

For rational and intelligent tourists tin* gear-case is an absolute 
necessity. Though many are shown, varying both in form and in 
structure, but two or three styles are worth anything, and there is but 
one substance out of which they should be made. You get either a 
virtually undetachable gear-case, like the Carter or the Sunbeam, in 
which the chain runs in an oil bath, or else a detachable one, and tlic 
only really easily detachable gear-ciase, to my knowledge, is tlu* 
Presto. The novice can look at his chain, or take the whole thing off 
without any trouble, and yet it is practically water and dust proof; 
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otherwise a gear-case is of no use at all. It must be of metal. If well 
made, it should not rattle; if badly made or fitted, it will. Celluloid 
oases are very pretty and, bike most pretty things, of slight utility.. 
A little heat, a little rain, a little wear, and they are curled, crinkled 
forms, far from suggestive of their original glassy elegance. As for 
leather, although it is noiseless, one good shower settles it. A neat 
form of gear-case was that fitted to the Fleet cycles this year, the- 
frame of which acted as a stay to the machine—a very clever arrange¬ 
ment. Mud-guards, whatever they are made of, should follow the- 
tyre closely, and all practical tourists know enough to add a shield to- 
the bottom of the guard on the front wheel. Luggage carriers, lamps, 
saddles, and bells present such an endless variety that the wary 
tourist usually takes his well-tried adjuncts of this sort from his old 
wheel and fixes them to the new. But of saddles, it possibly might 
be said that they were perfected some years ago. All that is wanted 
is a strong, comfortable, easy seat, properly shaped. The better 
makers produce such saddles, and with them saddle soreness is a thing 
of the past. If you really wish to ride with pleasure and ease, you 
must sacrifice all idea of using a saddle which gives with every move¬ 
ment of the body, because this lessens the power of the leg just where- 
it is wanted. You require a firm fixed point from which to give your* 
muscular thrust, and not a yielding mass which lessens it. Good 
luggage carriers that I should be willing to recommend are not made 
any longer. The best were the leather bags to fit the frame, made 
by Rendle & Underw’ood; but, owing to the narrow tread, these 
now cannot be used on many machines, w'hich is only one of the 
numerous disadvantages of the fashion for narrow tread. It is in 
practical matters of this kind that cycles to-day are vastly inferior te 
those of a few years ago. The sole object now is lightness and 
<*ompactne86. 

At both the Exhibitions this year there -was a great novelty, the 
Pedersen and the Cantilever bicycles. They had hardly been seen, 
and I doubt if, in its ijresent form, the Pedersen machine will often 
be seen again. In it everything has been sacrificed to lightness. It 
must be made to fit one, for neither the saddle nor the handles are 
adjustable. But I have an idea that, carefully as it might be 
measured, a great deal of adjustment woidd be necessary before it 
could be ridden with comfort. The wheels are ridiculously small, 
and this greatly increases the vibration. Though they ore said to- 
weigh from eleven pounds, for a lady's machine, up to thirty, for a 
tandem, the lightness has been arrived at by dispensing with ordinary 
saddles, brakes, mudguards, and all the usual accessories. The Com¬ 
pany’s circular speaks of the Lady’s Roadster, but how the lady in a 
short skirt, who figvu’es in it, is going to get on the machine, or what 
she will look like wdien she is there, is left to the imagination. As» 
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the rider is compelled, on the standard pattern of tliese machines, to 
adopt the most scorcheresque attitude, without the power even of 
shifting his grip on the handles, the state of temporary paratysis which 
might he induced can easily be imagined, and there seems a danger 
that he would be ultimately impaled on the head which conveniently 
projects almost into his abdomen. If the saddle br<ike, or the wire- 
back stays gave out, I certainly do not see how, with the greatest 
care, this could be avoided. Wliile, if the machine upset, and one 
•sat down upon it, would the eleven pounds stand eleven stone ? It 
may be beautifully made, but one does not expect a watch spring 
to run Big Ben. On the other hand, the Cantilever, virtually 
the same machine, is much more practical. The back brace is not 
of wire but of tubing. TJie saddle and the handles are adjustable. 
A woman can ride it, as the top bar may be removed. Rigidity 
and lightness enabling a very much higher gear to be used with less 
exertion and insuring, it is maintained, greater speed, are the qualities 
sought for. Whether everything else has been sacrificed, a season’s 
use upon the road alone can prove. However, the bicycles up to the 
present generally preferred for touring weigh, with every tiling on, 
nearer forty than twenty pounds. If this Cantilever or Pedersen 
machine will allow us to dispense with twenty pounds, wo will do so 
at once. One of the most unfortunate features is that luggage cannot 
be stowed in tlie frame, save in ver}" small packages. Brown’s tri¬ 
angulated frame for women’s machines has somewhiit the look of the 
bottom part of the Cantilever. It undoubtedly possesses great .struc¬ 
tural advantages. 

The growth of the use of aluminium and otlier^ietals which, like 
wood, were to supersede steel, is very slow. A mysterious com]»ouud 
called Romanum is the latest attempt in this direction. It is not, 
however, my intention, nor should I be able, to enter into the tlieo- 
retical or the scientific construction of the bicycle. The merits of 
cliains, the strife of chain pitch, the battle of tlie hubs, the gauge of 
tubing, the testing of steel—these are theoretic and scientific que-stions 
•wliich the practical rider leaves to the oftem unpractical maker and the 
engineering expert. The maker must be trusted to put good metal 
into a machine and in the right place, in the frame, and the wlicels, 
and the bearings. If he does, the macliine will not bretik down in a 
year, and it is not reasonable to expect a bicycle, if much ridden, to 
remain in perfect order longer than tliat without an overhauling. On 
the other hand, it is the business of the maker to pay some attention 
to what he may consider the fads and the crotchets of the purchaser: 
fads and crotchets which at times are the outcome of hundreds and 
thousands of miles’ practical riding; and the best makers, as a rule, do 
show some consideration for their customers. Therefore, if a maker 
refuses to sui>ply you with any but one sort of saddle, or tjnre, or 
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lamp, you can be pretty well assured that there is some otlier reason, 
besides excellence, which prompts his attempted refusal to comply with 
your rational wishes. But do not be imposed upon ; the prompt refusal 
to take a machine which is not fitted as you ordered it to be fitted, will 
bring to reason any maker I know of, especially if you do not pay for 
the bicycle until you get it, and there is no reason why you should. One 
does not pay for a hat or a pair of boots unless they fit, nor until they 
are brought home ; many people do not pay then. Who in the world 
are these cycle shopkeepers, that they attempt to impose conditions 
unknown in any other branch of trade ? A little firmness, however, 
will reduce the proudest to the most pitiful humility. Again, every 
year, there are fashions in cycles. Last season it was for wood rims 
and turned up handle bars. The wood rim might be pretty and the 
liandle bar correct, but, with either of these devices, practical cycling is 
not possible. The Dunlop Tyre Co. have lately endeavoured to 
<ionipel all the larger makers, by certain contracts, to fit their tyres 
only, for a. certain number of years, and but a few months ago they 
tried to tie the hands of every agent in the country and thus 
throttle the tyre-making industiy% which was to become a huge 
monopoly for their pecuniary benefit. Tlie sclieme failed. It was a 
very good thing for tlie Dunlop Co. that it did fail. There are many 
other smaller monopolies in the cycle-making world. But never 
l)efore lias a compjiny endeavoui’ed to dictate the actions of a sport- 
loving community. Their paid records, and those of many of the 
makers allied with them, may servo to throw dust in the eyes of the 
innocent. But their attempt to dictate to us how we are to take our 
|)leasure, was a bit of autocratic manccuvring wliich the Czar might 
Jiave been proud of initiating. But do not try to dictate to a maker, 
-f)r to change a style, unless you know what you are doing. In my 
long experience I have usually walked into one of the big shops on 
tlie Viaduct, picked out the machine I wanted, had a few changes 
necessary made then and there, and ridden away on it, and, with the 
exception as far as I remember of one machine, I have never got a bad 
bargain, and in that one case the remains were at once taken back, 
silently and sorrowfully, by the maker. But I have alwa 3 '’s gone to the 
manufacturer who I believed was making the best wheels, and I have 
got the best standard machine he was turning out. But 3 "ou must 
know what you want; to-day, in some quarters, j^ou cannot be sure of 
getting it. 

The motor cycles this year are most numerous, but at the present 
moment my ignorance of that subject is profound. 


J. Pennell. 
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The new Agricultural Holdings Bill which the Minister of Agricul- 
tiure, some time ago, promised to introduce as soon as possible after 
the issue of the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Agricidture, 
will be the third attempt to satisfy the reasonable demands of tenant 
farmers for security for the imexhausted value of their improvements; 
and the present is a fitting opportunit}' for a few words of warning 
against such mistakes as have led to failure on prerious occasions. 

The Act of 187-j, except as “ a homily to landlords,” was almost 
entirely inoperative, as I ventimed to predict that it would bo in an 
article contributed to this Eeriew when the Bill was imder discussion 
in I'arliament, not only because it was a permissive measure, but also 
on accoimt of other faults and defects in it. 

In 1883 the second Agricultural Holdings Act was passed, and, 
although it was nominally a compulsory measure, and in otlier respet ts 
an improvement upon the first Act, the advantages it offered to 
impro^ing tenants were so hedged about 'with limitations and intricate 
formalities, and so seriously counteracted by expensive machiner}% 
liability to still more costly litigation, and risks of loss under a com- 
plicated system in relation to claims and counter-olaiins, that farmers 
had reason to be thankful that it was not really compulsory in its 
incidence. Nominally its operation cannot be abrogated excejd by 
means of an agreement securing “ fair and reasonable compmsation ” 
for at least the temporary improvements named in its schedule ; but,, 
as a matter of fact, the vast majority of tenants prefem?d t(j keep 
clear of it, however inadequately their just claims wert‘ met in their 
contracts of tenancy, or even if those claims v ere not met at all. 

Indirectly the Act has done good, as it has induced many land¬ 
lords to make concessions to their tenants in order to avoid coming 
under it; but its direct benefits have been ridiculously small. In 
nearly all cases decided under it claims have been capped by counter¬ 
claims, and the small balance due to one of the disputants has l>een 
nearly or quite swallowed up in the expenses of arbitration, while in 
some cases of appeal to a court of law both litigants liave been heavy 
losers. 

Strenuous efforts, in which the present 'writer took part, wel*c 
made to induce I^arliament to amend the measure before it was passed, 
as its unsatisfactory results to a great extent were foreseen ; but the 
strong Government of the day, backed by the landlord ]»arty in the 
Opposition, obstinately refused to entertain the most reasonable and 
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moderate suggestions for the simplification and improvement of the 
Bill, which was, indeed, rendered less instead of more effective hy 
the changes made in its original draft. Some of these suggestions 
have now been endorsed by the Boyal Commission, and others in 
addition by the Chambers of Agriculture, so that tliere is some hope 
that the third Agricultural Holdings Bill will be a great improve¬ 
ment upon its forerunners. But, unless the Government are prepared 
to make more liberal arrangements than the Boyal Commissioners 
recommend, there will infallibly be a third instance of ineffectivi? 
tenant-right legislation. 

It must be admitted tliat the ineffectiveness of the second Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Act has been of less importance than it would havf* 
been under happier circmnstances, by reason of tlie severe depression 
of the agricultural industry which has prevailed since it became law. 
Wlien it was passed farmers had already lost a great deal of their 
capital, and they have since lost more still owing to the continued fall 
in prices. Consequently, as a body, they have been more concerned 
witli the cutting down of expenses to the level of their diminished 
I’eturns than in laying out money on improvements. Still, numbers (»f 
them have been wronged by the lack of security for the expenditure 
on the conversion of arable land into permanent pastui*e, if done 
without the landlord’s consent, although it was, in thousands of cases, 
the only means of keeping farms in cultivation. Again, it is a well- 
known fact that tenants who had sunk most money in improvements 
before the depression set in were in the worst position for obtaining 
the reduction of rent necessary to meet the altered circumstiinces, as 
they dared not quit their farms, having no legal claim to the fair 
value of those improvements, and therefore they could not insist upon 
such reductions of rent as bad fanners easily obtained. In reality’, 
they were rented on their owii improvements iintil many of them 
were ruined, and then their farms were let to new tenants at greatly 
reduced rents. 

One of the most striking results of the operation of the Agricultmul 
Holdings Act is the breakdoTSTi of the valuation system. The measiu’e 
of compensation prescribed in the Act of 1893 is, ‘‘ such sum as fairly 
represents tlie value of the improvement to the incoming tenant.” 
But, from the first, by taking outlay as the measure of original value, 
and framing time-scales of assumed exhaustion, valuers shewed them¬ 
selves to be incapable of assessing compensation on the basis laid down 
in the Act. The method pursued is not an equitable one, for a sup¬ 
posed improvement may turn out an utter failure, or it may be worth 
double its cost; yet it is not easy to suggest a better method under 
the valuation system, as no one, by spending a few hours on a farm, 
can fairly estimate the true value of some classes of improvements. 
Notwithstanding the proved inefficiency of the system of compensa- 
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tion by valuation, however, it is to be feared that the Government will 
not entertain the suggestion of a better system. 

The vast importance to all classes of tlie nation of a good system of 
land tenure is very imperfectly realised. Under fair conditions for 
the farming industry a system which would full}’’ stimulate the 
development of the resources of the soil might easily increase the 
returns of the land of the United Kingdom by fifty millions sterling 
per annum, in the course of a few years, and ultimately by double or 
treble that sum. But the continued appreciation of gold is so terrible 
an obstacle to success in any productive industry that a feeling akin 
to despair has prostrated the energies of the great majority of the 
farmers. So long as the interests of producers are sacrificed to tliose 
of the powerful “ Gold Bugs ” of the world, it is doubtful whether 
farming cian be made to pay generally and fairly under an^’ conditions. 
Therefore, so far as any hope of immediate results is concerned, the 
present is not a propitious time for land-tenure reform. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that it is only in a period of catastroi)he that 
our legislators can be stirred up to the exe(mtion of any important 
changes, and that therefore it is desirable to take the first opportunity 
of laying the foimdations of successful enterprise for a hapiaer future. 
Besides, there is a glimmer of lio])e in the temporary revival of agri¬ 
culture as the result of a great influx of gold from now sources of 
supply, and of the great extent to which misfortune has caused the 
acreage devoted to breadstufFs in the world to fall behind the growth 
of the population. Again, there are many farmers so favourably 
situated in relation to the disposal of their produce, or in re8j>ect of 
the superior natural fertility of their holdings, thaf they need only 
fair security for their capital to induce them to increase the pro¬ 
ducing capacity of the soil they cultivate in a substantial degree; 
while to others, in less favourable circumstances, the stimulus to enter- 
j>rise which just and complete tenant-right would afford might make 
all the difference between a tolerable living and ruin. 

Probably few people have any idea of the perfection to which 
farming could be brought under favourable circumstances, as even the 
best ijeriod of the “ good old times ” afforded no conception of what is 
possible at present. Agricultural science, the mechanical ajjpliances 
of husbandry, manmlal and stock-feeding resources, and the breeding 
of animals have made great advances during the last thirty years, 
while the instruction necessary to the application of these advantages 
has been widely spread among the owners and occupiers of land. ^It 
is onl>^ neccssarj” to look at what has taken place in our market 
gardens in order to imagine what coidd be done on farms if prices 
were remunerative and conditions of land tenure equitable. Market 
gardeners who do not own the land they cultivate have only recently 
been granted legal .protection for their improvements, and no class of 
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tillers of the soil has been more grossly wronged in the past. But by 
means of long leases and the prospect of remunerative returns, even 
the tenants of market gardens generally were encouraged to bring 
the fertility of their land up to a very high pitch, showing what could 
be done in this direction, although they might be constrained to take 
all they could out of the soil in the last year or two of each lease. It is- 
true that the returns of ordinary farming can never justify such 
expenditure as is remunerative in a market garden; but it is not 
necessary, because much less is taken out of the soil in the former case- 
than in the latter, and for what it has to produce a farm may advan¬ 
tageously be in as high state of cultivation as a market garden. 

Except when rent has been unfairly raised upon a tenant’s im¬ 
provements, great crops must pay better than small ones, because 
there is very little dilferenee in the necessary horse and hand labour, 
rejjresentiiig the heaviest outgoings, and the extra produce resulting 
from liberal and judicious manuring returns far more than the cost. 

Unfortunately, in all countries there are circumstances which 
tell against the incentive to the best farming, where the people are 
civilised and educated enough to feel it. In new countries, where 
land is extremely cheap, men are tempted to take a large acreage 
with hardly any capital, and to rely upon the unassisted resources of 
the soil for their crops, which they cultivate under the most slovenly 
system, and gather in the roughest and most w'asteful manner. In 
thickly populated countries, 'svhere land is dear, on the other hand, 
there are hindrances of other kinds to good farming. Where the 
cultivators o\nti the land they till, they are too commonly impoverished 
by its higli cost or the debts incmred upon it, and have not sufficient 
capital to cultivate properly even the small plots to which most of 
them are limited. Whore they rent the land, insecurity of tenure 
and the risk of having any imjjrovements confiscated, either directly 
or by an advance of rent, tell against any approach to intensive 
farming, and dispose fanners to take more land than they can farm 
well -with the capital at their disposal. 

In Ghreat Britain, which is mainly a country of gi'eat estates, the 
landlord-and-tcnaut system has often been highly praised. Under it 
the best farming in the w'orld iias been carried on, and, although that 
is not saying very much, observers are apt to attribute the superiority,, 
such as it is, to the system under w’hich it has been possible. But it 
is to be borne in mind that Britons in the past, at any rate, have 
gxcelled other nations in most other branches of productive industry; 
and it may be that their superiority in fanning has been attained in 
spite of, and not because of, the system of laud tenure under w'hich ^it 
has been reached. Bearing in mind that, speaking broadly, a peasant- 
proprietary w'ould have been the only alternative, I am disposed to 
believe that our landlord-aild-tenant system, with all its draw^baeks, 
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has conduced, on the whole, towards our agricultural superiority, 
though only because no better system w’as attainable. Our great 
landlords, as a body, have been more mindful of the duties of property 
than those of most otlier countries. Many of them have been great 
improvers and teachers of improvement, especially in relation to the 
breeding of live-stock. They have spent lai*ge proportions of their 
rentals in buildings, draining, and other works; under some of them 
families of tenants have enjoyed fixity of tenure for generations; and 
/)n some estates rents have remained unchanged for long periods. 

But, on the other hand, it is to be observed that the superiority of 
British farming, as a whole, amounts only to respectable mediocrity 
-after all, in comparison ^^ith the best examples of farming to be seen in 
this and many other countries; and it is to a dead-level of mediocrity' 
that our landlord-and-tenant system tends. Our tenants have been 
held in leading-strings and oppressed by many disadvantages. In 
return for being allowed to live on a great estate, they have had to 
•submit to see their crops devoured by game; to be tied do^\'n by 
restrictions on cropping and sale of produce antagonistic to enterj^rise; 
.and to wait, often for half their business lives, for their landlords to 
execute permanent improvements so lU'gently needed tliat they W'ould 
gladly have carried them out themselves if security for the value had 
been attainable. Any tenant who ventured out of the rut of j)assablc 
farming did so at his risk. Under a good landlord, or a succession of 
good landlords, he was safe, perhaps, although the most liberal of 
landlords have occasionally raised their rents, and the best furmcTS 
have then too often been rented partly on their improvements. 
AUov^dng, however, that such wrong has seldom been known on the 
most liberally managed estates, it has been common on many, and 
nothing could be more suiipressive of agricultural enterprise. 
Thousands of tenants in the past have found to their serious loss that 
the sinking of capital in another man’s land without any security 
«ther than his generous consideration is not business. Tlie good 
landlord died, perhaps, and was succeeded by a bad one ; or got intt> 
^difficulties, so that rents had to be raised to save the property; or 
ichanged a considerate agent for a skinflint, who persuaded the owner 
that he was wronging himself by too great indulgence towards his 
tenants; and in any such ease a revaluation of rents usually led to the 
confiscation of the best farmers’ improvements. 

Where long leases were formerly common, as in Scotland and some 
parts of England, tlie best farming was usually to be seen. But a 
lease is a security for its duration only, and an incentive to high 
farming for only a portion of its period. Without compensation for 
improvements at the end of the lease, it is to the tenant’s interest to 
iake out of the land as much of what he has put in as he can takc^ 
vdthout diminishing his returns seriously. Consequently, the landlord- 
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and-tenant system, with long leases, produced a see-saw system of 
farming. But it was a system which conduced vastly to the profit of 
the landlords; for, in many cases, and particularly in Scotland, 
tenants who hoped to get their leases renewed farmed well up to the 
end of their term, and too often had their rents raised on their own 
improvements. In not a few instances, however, the tenants who 
have paid high rents to succeed good farmers have been men of 
little capital, who have systematically exhausted the fertility of their 
holdings, so that the land has become less valuable than it was 
before the rent was raised. 

As a rule rents have been lower on large than on small estates; 
but the tenants have had less independence and freedom for enterprise, 
so that, so far as my observation has enabled me to judge, I should 
say that good farming has been more common on small properties 
than on great ones. Partly for this very reason, and partly because 
the commercial system has superseded the paternal system generally 
on small estates, and less commonly on large ones, eases of confiscation 
of tenant’s improvements have been more frequent on the former than 
on the latter. The general impression is that tenants have been 
better off in the long run on large than on small estates, and 
probably, in the absence of effective legal protection to tenant’s 
property, that impression is true, taking periods of adversity as well 
as times of prosperity into account. But it does not follow that tlie 
paternal system has been conducive to advancing agriculture, and, 
for reasons given above, the converse conclusion, I think, may be 
accepted. With full nud fair security for tenants’ property, the 
commercial system would be preferable in tlie interests of all 
concerned. 

In the last remark the interests of farm labourers are embraced, 
for although in respect of their cottages and allotments they are 
usually much better cared for on the large estates than elsewhere, 
as anyone may see by comparing the mere appearance of “ close ” 
and “ open ” villages, low rents for cottages and other indulgences 
for labourers tend to keep wages down, whereas the enterprise which 
would be promoted by the commercial system, under equitable tenant- 
right, would enhance them. Moreover, the benevolent despotism 
prevailing on most of the large estates is humiliating to labourers 
and farmers alike. 

In England the large estate system at its best may be briefiy 
described as one under which tenants and labourers are held in 
leading-strings and treated with consideration, and often with 
generosity; while landlords are less covetous of getting great profits . 
off their estates than of retaining power, influence, and privileges. 
Even so much can hardly be said of its operation in Scotland, where 
most of the landlords appear to have introduced j.ust enough of the 
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oommercial principle to enable them to practise rack-renting, while 
retaining their semi-fendal powers and privileges to the full extent. 
Tyranny in connection with game or with political or religious 
opinions is less common than it used to he, though not by any means 
extinct In short, while full credit should be given to most of the 
great English landlords for worthy motives, according to their light, 
and in respect of the good work in agricultural improvements which 
they have done, it must be concluded that the system which they 
govern is not in accordance vrith the spirit of the times. 

To add the reproach that the system has broken down under the 
strain of the tremendous fall in prices would be unfair, for other 
systems of land tenure have shared the misfortune where the cur¬ 
rency has appreciated. High Protectionist duties have mitigated the 
strain in some countries, where most of the cultivators, being oumers 
of the land they till, have derived the w’hole of the benefit; but even 
in those countries the strain has been felt severely. Under the most 
perfect system of land tenure distress could not have failed to result 
from an almost constant fall in prices for thirty years, as no method 
of adjusting expenses to r(itums has yet been devised to meet such a 
continuous collapse. 

Although the members of the Ro^’^al Commission on Agriculture, 
BO far as their main report goes, disown all pretence of having dis¬ 
covered a remedy for agricultural depression, such as ten of them 
propose in the shape of currency reform, they place in tlie forefront 
of the palliatives which they recommend the amendment and (‘xten- 
sion of the Agriculhiral Holdings Act, and even the two members 
who declined to sign the report are with them as'hir as they go in 
this direction. B\it they emphatically reject any such change in our 
system of land tenure as the adoption of fixity of tenure, free sale, 
and arbitrated rents. Before examining their proposals, I desire to 
discuss this question briefly. 

The proclamation in this country of opinions as to an ideal system 
of land tenure is as the voice of one ciydng in the wilderness; and yet, 
wide apart as “ counsels of perfection ” are from practical politics, they 
may be of some value as indications of the best attainabh* makeshift. 

There can be no doubt that the best system of land tenure is on(^ 
which would afford the strongest encouragement to the continuous 
development of the resources of tlie soil likely to prove reniunerulivc?; 
and if such a system can be attained without injustice, -wiRe statesmen 
should unquestionably strive to secure it. This definition involves 
unrestricted liberty on the part of the cultivators of the soil to increase 
. its productive capacity to the utmost limit of remunerativeness, p(?rfect 
security for the value of the increment, and freedom of cropping and 
sale of produce, without which enterprise cannot have full play. It 
also involves safeguards against such an excc^ssive subdivision of hold- 
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iiigs as would produce poverty, and therefore inability to farm well; 
while the corresponding safeguards against excessive enlargement in 
relation to available capital would be inherent to such a system as is 
indicated, just as those against the deterioration of the land from mis- 
cropping or sale of produce without an adequate return of fertilisers 
would be. Obviously such a system would secure the improving 
cultivator against capricious eviction, against the exaction of rent 
from him upon his improvements, and against the destruction of his 
crops by game, while it would equally enable him to realise his pro- 
l)erty in or upon the land without hindrance, if he desired to dispose 
of it by sale or bequest. But such a system would also secure to 
those to whom it is equitably due any increase in the value of land 
arising from other causes than the occupier’s improvements; while, 
(ioiiverscly, it would protect the occupier against loss occasioned by 
any decrement in the value of the land not caused by his acts or 
defaults. Lastly, land should be easily available for public purposes 
on equitable terms, for homes, and for tlie use of as large a number 
of people as can profitably cultivate or otherwise utilise it. 

Now, the only system of land tenure under which all these require¬ 
ments could be realised to the full extent would be one of national 
land ownershij), and if the problem at issue were one c'onceming a 
new (.country, such a S3’stem might be strongly advocated. But the 
application of ii to an old and settled eoimtry would involve a revolu¬ 
tion of such extreme difficulty and i>eri>lexity, and arouse so powerful 
a resistance, that it is quite out of the question, at any rate for the 
present. It would hav > been a far less difficult settlement of the 
laud difficulty in Ireland, and more just to the landlords, tenants, 
and taxpayers, than the meddling and muddling which has taken 
place, so far as agricultural land is concerned ; but even in that 
country its application in the towns, where some of its greatest advan¬ 
tages w'ould b(? obtained, would have been one of extreme difiiculty. 
In Great Britain that difficulty would bo greater still, and owners of 
land, almost to a man, would vehemently' oppose the arrangement. 

Apjut from file detennined opposition and difficulty noticed above, 
I see no obj(u*tion to the transference—or the restoration, as some 
people prefer to style it—of the ownership of land to the State on 
equitable terms of payment to existing owmers; for, of course, the late 
Mr. Henry George’s scheme of spoliation is not to b(’ entertained for a 
moment. A great deal of nonsense has been written on the subject 
by ,mon w-ho might have been expected to know better as to the 
ruinous cliaracter of the financial operations that would be involved, 
and as to the party’^ and personal jobbery’^ that w^ould arise. 

If applied to all the land, whether oi)en or covered with buildings, 
in a country of rapidly increasing population, the acqmrement of that 
property by the nation at its present value could luirdly' fail to prove 
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a splendid investment in its dii*ect operation, while indirectly it would 
he of inealeulahle advantage. As to tlie imaginary abuses, then' 
w’ould be no more oj>ening for them than there is in the levying 
of the laud tax or the property tax at ])resent. The State would 
lev}’’ a rent, adjustable at fixed intervals, upon all occuiaers of 
land, charging only the annual value of the land, apart from 
buildings and improvements, gaining the unearned increment, and 
losing the unavoidable decrement, if there should be any. Then, 
if in the real or supposed interest of the majority of the people, laml 
were driven out of cultivation, or bmuglit to a condition of impover¬ 
ishment by the maintenance of an appreciating standard of currency, 
the public not directly concerned with the land would b(‘ar tlieir shart* 
of the loss obviously, instead of obscureh', as at present. The occu¬ 
piers of land would have fixity of tenure, and the right of selling, 
assigning, or bequeathing their occupancy and impro\ ements, subj(‘ct 
to the rent of the bare land as adjusted from time to time. It 
Avould be to their interest to raise tlie value of their tenant-right to 
the utmost by judicious and continuous improvement; but they would 
have no power to sell the increment of value not due to tlu'ir improve¬ 
ments, as many tenants have in Ireland. Sub-letting or sub-division 
without the consent of the State authorities would b(' absolutely i>ro- 
hibited; while, on the other hand, the division of large (‘states and 
famis, if deemed desirable, might be r(:‘quircd In' the authorities, 
and for various puiqwses of jiublic advantage the possession of land 
could be resumed by the State, or handc'd over to the local authorities, 
on payment to the occupier of the market valuc^ of liis tenant-right. 
The wncentration of occupiers’ capital uj)on a given area of land to 
the utmost profitable extent wxudd thus b(* encouraged and made 
secure, while the number of holdings i oiistantly in the market would 
probably meet the demand fully enough to prevent the abuses whidi 
arise from excessive land hunger. The farmer w'ould poss(*ss all tie* 
advantages of land ownership without its disadvantages ; labourers 
would be at a premium in consequence of the vastly incieased demand 
for their services, while land w'ould be available under a secure tenure 
to those of them who could rent it; and tow nspeople would not be 
crow'ded together and unmercifully fleeced, as they are at present, by 
the owners of building plots. 

Turning from the contemplation of the best of all possible systems 
of land tenure as imattainable, at any rate for the i)resent, l(*t us 
consider the best makeshift. At first sight this might app(?ar tcKbe a 
universal s}'stem of occupying ownertdiip, wdth perf(‘ct free trade in 
land, transfer being as cheap and simple as that of shares or stocks, 
but letting being prohibited. Such a system, however, while it would 
remove the abuses inherent to the existing landlord-and-tenant 
system, would admit all the evils, such as excessive sub-division and 
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general indebtedness, found in existence wherever peasant-proprietor¬ 
ship prevails, and, besides, would have obvious inconveniences of its 
own. Moreover, it would be even more difficult to carry into effect 
than the nationalisation of the land, and would involve greater hard¬ 
ships in its establishment. 

It is necessary to turn, then, to proposals for making the best of our 
landlord-and-tenant system by bringing it as closely as possible into 
conformity with the conditions of ideal land tenure, as described 
above. How, then, can unrestricted liberty to develop the resources 
of the soil and perfect security for the value of their improvements be 
oouferrtHl upon tenants without injustice or real hardships to land¬ 
lords? If we attempt it mider the existing system of valuing 
improvements and compelling the landlord to pay his tenant for 
tliem, we are at once met with the objection that it is a great hardship 
to compel the owner of a farm to i)ay an unlimited sum for improve- 
inente carried out mthout his consent, and possibly in opposition to 
his Avislies, leaving him to take his chance of recouping himself by an 
increase of rent. Under a system of approximately perfect security 
an enterprising tenant might thus bring in a bill against his landlord 
for a very heavy amount, wliich it would often be extremely incon¬ 
venient to meet. Many a small landowner would be compelled to 
borrow money to meet a single heavy claim. Another objection 
would be that the owner of a settled estate would be compelled to 
(‘nri{*h the heir to it at the expense of his other childi*en. The main¬ 
tenance of the valuation system, then, involves this dilemma, that 
there must either be restmint (»f improvement, wliich is intolerable, 
or hardship to landlords; and there is no escape from it imder that 
system. Obviously the more equitable arrangement is to let tlie 
tenant improve at his own discretion, but also on his own respon¬ 
sibility, selling his improvements in the open market if he quits his 
holding, or otlierwi.se assigning or bequeatliiug them. This is Free 
Sale, and it is by far the best method of securing to the tenant the 
fair value of his improvements without injustice or hardship to his 
landloid. 

Tlu; valuation sj'stem is a lotteiy, and good or bad luck under it 
is more dependciiit upon the cleverness or personal ascendancy of the 
representative of one of the interested persons than upon the justice 
of his claim. Against an award, often based iq)oii a hasty sur\"ey, 
the tenant has no remedy. On the other hand, if he could take his 
improvements into the market, he would be able to bargain with one 
possible purchaser after another, until he found what their true market 
value was. Usually, iieighboui’s who knew what he had done, and 
to what extent he had increased the productiveness and conveniences 
of his holding, would be customers for his occupancy for themselves or 
their sons. It is true that free sale involves security of tenure and 
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ilie possibility of an appeal to arbitration as to rent; otherwise the 
tenant would be liable to have his improvements eonfiseated at any 
time, while, for that reason, no one would buy them. This system of 
land tenure is commonly pelted with epithets, instead of being criti¬ 
cised argumentatively. It is described as ‘‘ dual ownership,” as if that 
were a sufficient condemnation. But, as I have stated on })revious 
occasions, where the properties of two persons are inextricably mixed in 
one tract of land, there must be dual owuiership or confiscntion. Dual 
ownership is recognised, although inadequately, in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act; and the ditference between compensation by valuation 
and compensation by free sale is only a difPerence in the method of divid¬ 
ing the mixed properties. Again, the arrangement is descrilu'd as “the 
Irish system,” whereas there is no need to embody the abuses of tlie 
Irish Land A(ds in British legislation. It would be more correctly 
described as the T''Lst(T system, without the dmwback of “ estate 
rules,” by which that best of all tenancy syst(uns Avas hami>cred. 

There is a growing feeling in favour of the lhr»'e l\’s among 
farmers in Great Britain, and many eloquent and earnest specvhes in 
favour of the system were delivered at the Confert‘nc(* (»n tin* Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act, held recently at the Westminster Palact' Hotel. 
But among the rank and file of farmers there is a itnqudice, bas(‘d on 
an erroneous idea, against fixity of tenure. That idea is that the 
tenant is fixed to his h(»lding at a rertain rent; wJicrcsis lie would be 
able to sell his interest in it at any time, and the rent would 1 h‘ sub¬ 
jected to arbitration, if desirable, at intervals. Anf>tlier misconcep¬ 
tion is to the effect that a tenant would not find a cust<»mer for his 
improvements in a ijcriod of depression, because his holding would 
have deterioKitcd in A*alue, But the deterionitiou would he mainl 3 ' 
in the value of the holding, ajiail from the imiiro\enients, and this 
would be set right by a redu< th»u of the rent. During the worst of 
the existing period of depression there has l)een a great demand for 
fanns in high condition, in sjate of tlie lack of security agfiinst the 
confiscation of improvements in rent, and if tliat lack w<Te met, there 
would be no fear of failure to find custoracTs for improvena'iits. As 
to the prejudice against arbitrated rents in themselves, it is partly 
due to the conc*eit of farmers as to their cutcnoss in making liargains, 
and partly to the demoralisation produced by the system of outdoor 
relief known as rent remission. The ordinar}" farm tenant has as fond 
and fatuous an affection for a ten-pound nf>te off his rent as the fann 
labourer has for a pint of beer, and the one is as ready to 8a(*rifico liis 
permanent interest for the former as tlie other for tlie latter. Besides, 
if landlord and tenant can agree as to rent, there is no need to apjieal 
to arbitration. 

^I^Why should there not be arbitration as to the rfmt of land in which 
the properties of two partners are mixed Y In all probability, if the 
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enterprise of tenants were stimulated by security, their fair interest 
in a farm would soon be equal to that of their landlords, and it would 
be no more than simple equity to accord to one party as secure a 
tenure and as indefeasible a claim of proprietorship as to the other. 

When the three F.’s are adopted in Great Britain, as they will be 
some day, it should be distinctly understood that there will be no 
tampering with justice in the name of charity, as there has been in 
Ireland. While the tenant must be secured as to the whole value of 
any increase in the value of his holding due to his skill and outlay, 
he must be contented with payment for results, and the landlord 
must be guaranteed any increase in the value of his land due to other 
causes than the tenant’s improvements. 

Although the system known as the three F.’sis the best makeshift 
for ideal land tenure at all likely to be put in practice in Great 
Britain during the life of any existing inhabitant, we shall not get it 
next session. There will be another trial of the valuation system, 
and the question to consider is the best method of applying it. 
The plan of scheduling the condition of every field on a farm, and 
the state of its buildings, roads, and fences, on the entry and 
quittance of a tenant, and crediting or debiting him with any 
difference in letting value, was discuased tolerantly by the Royal 
Commission on Agricultiu'e; but the Commissioners could not see 
their way to its adoption. If this arrangement were carried out 
universally it would be the best one under the valuation system; 
but the objections to it are, in the first place, that it could not be 
brought into operation at once, because there are no existing inven¬ 
tories to start with; and, secondly, that it would be useless unless 
made obligatory upon all landlords and tenants, whether they wished 
to j>ut it in practice or not, so that the expense of it, which would be 
considerable, would be wasted in a great number of instances.. 

There is no doubt that the tenant-right legislation promised bi' the 
Govonmient will consist of an amended and extended form of the Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act, and the question is as to the amendments and 
extensions desirable. The Royal Commissioners have made some 
good suggestions, the best of which are that compensation should be 
made due for the long-continued use of manures, and that no sum 
should bo recoverable as a penal rent, or in res2)ect of any breach of 
covenant, in excess of the amount of damage sustained by the landlord. 
The former is a partial acknowledgment of the right of compensation 
for the accumulated fertility due to continuous good farming; but it 
is absurd to limit it to the use of manures, excluding that of feeding 
stuffs. The latter is to some extent an indirect method of promoting 
freedom of cropping and sale of produce, which would be better given 
directly. Other useful, though insufficient recommendations are 
those entitling a tenant to improve, but not to make, roads or water 
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(K)UT8es/ prQpoiSmg . the senseless proviso as to the 

“ inherentsoil,” suggesting oompensation for 
home-grown corn' canSimied on the holding, and pointing to 
changes in the machinery of the Act. But the proposal to entitle a 
tenant to plant only a single acre of fruit or osiers, without his land¬ 
lord’s consent, with a claim for compensation, is mean and paltry; 
while the refusal of the general demand of tenants to be free to lay 
down permanent pasture, without the consent of their landlords, but 
with security for its value, is justly condemned as utterly inexcusable. 
Again, the further limitation of the Law of Distress, proposed by the 
Commissioners, is hardly worth notice, os the complete abolition of the 
unhiir preference to landlord’s claims over those of other creditors of 
farmers is needed. 

If W'e must have another experiment in the working of the dis¬ 
credited valuation system, the best plan would be to sweep away the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, with all its elaborate machinery and 
restrictions, and bring in a simple measure, 'without any limiting 
schedule, entitling the tenant on quitting, or on a change of the con¬ 
ditions of tenancy (such as rent), to the capital value of any increase 
in the letting value of his holding ^ due to his improvements, and the 
landlord to any decrease in such-value due to the acts or default of 
the tenant. Under such a measure the tenant would be free to make 
what improvements he deemed desirable, bearing in mind that the 
arbitrators w'ould award him nothing for expenditure not increasing 
the letting value of the farm. In advocating this complete liberty 
of improvement, I am not unmindful of what I have previously said 
as to its hardship to landlords under the valuation s/stem; but if they 
reject the only tolerable alternative they have only themselves to 
blame. 

It w ould be a good plan to allow”, as tlie only alteniative to such a 
system of valuation, an agreement between landlonl and tenant, 
entitling the latter to sell his improvements in the open market to any 
solvent person for a c*ertaiu tenn of years, and with arbitration as to 
rent for that term. On at least one estate in the market-garden 
districts of Worcestershire, Free Sale has been voluntarily adopted, 
and appears to give satisfaction to landlord and tenant alike. But 
whether this alternative be allowed or not, it cannot be too strongly 
insisted that tliere should be no restraint upon improvements, as it is 
an abuse of the privilege of private property in land and a wTong to 
the whole community. 

William E. Beak. 

(1) It ahonld not be, thongh apparently it is, necessary to explain that improvements 
increase the letting value of a farm even when, in a period of depression, the rent falls. 
That is to say, they keep the letting value from falling as much as it would have fallen 
if they had not been made. Conversely, deterioration diminishes the letting value of a' 
holding even when, in a period of Inflation, the rent rises. 



THE PEOBLEM OF G^RAED DE NERVAL. 

I. 

This is the problem of one who lost the whole world and gained his 
own soul. 

“ I like to arrange my life as if it were a novel,” wrote Gerard de 
Nerval, and, indeed, it is somewhat difficult to disentangle the precise 
facts of an existence which was never quite conscious where began 
and where ended that “overflowing of dreams into real life,” of which 
he speaks.^ “ I do not ask of God,” he said, “ that he should change 
anything in events themselves, but that he should change me in 
regard to things, so that I might have the power to create my own 
universe about me, to govern my dreams, instead of enduring them.” 
The prayer was not granted, in its entirety; and the tragedy of his 
life lay in the vain endeavour to hold back the irresistible empire of 
the unseen, which it was the joy of his life to summon about him. 
Briefly, we know that Gerard Labrunie (the name de Nerval was 
taken from a little piece of properly, worth some 1500 francs, which 
he liked to imagine had always been in the possession of his family) 
was born at Paris, May 22nd, 1808. His father was surgeon-major; 
his mother died before he was old enough to remember her, following 
the Graivde Armie on the Bussian campaign; and G4rard was 
brought up, largely under the care of a studious and erratic uncle, in 
a little village called Montagny, near Ermenonville. He was a pre¬ 
cocious schoolboy, and by the age of eighteen had published six little 
collections of verses. It was during one of his holidays that he saw, 
for the first and last time, the young girl whom he calls Adrienne, 
and whom, imder many names, he loved to the end of his life. One 
evening she had come from the chliteau to dance with the young 
peasant girls on the grass. She had danced with Gierard, he had 
kissed her cheek, he had crowned her hair with laurels, he had heard 
her sing an old song telling of the sorrows of a princess whom her 
father had shut in a tower because she had loved. To Gerard it seemed 

(1) I have taken most of mj faota from the two exeellent artides of ArvMe Barine, 
in the Emm de» Deux Monies^ of Oot. 16 and Nov. 1,1897f in which the atoiy of G4rard 
de Nerval’s life is, for the first time, related from original documents. All the verse of 
G6rard worth preserving has lately been odleoted by that delicate amateur of the 
ontiositieB of beauty, M. B6my de Gouxmont, in a tiny vdume called Lee Chimree 
(Meroure de France), containing the seven sonnets of Les Ghim^,*' the sonnet 
called ** Vers Dor^s,” the five sonnets of ** Le Christ aux Oliviers,” and t^ lyric called 
**Le8 Gydaliaes.” These poems have hitherto been imbedded amongst deplorable 
Juvenilia, chiefly aatiiea and versions of German lyrics; I bdieve the volume, in 
addition to being undesirable, has for some time been also unattainable. 
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that already he remembered her, and certainly he was never to forget 
her. Afterwards, he heard that Adrienne liad taken tlie veil; then, 
that she was dead. To one who had realised that it is “ we, the 
living, who walk in a world of phantoms,” death could not exclude 

• hope; and when, many years later, he fell seriously and fantiistically 
:in love with a little actress called Jenny Colon, it was because he 

• seemed to have found, in that blonde and ver\' liuman person, the 
-re-incarnation of the blonde Adrienne. 

Meanwhile, Gerard was liring in l^iris, among his friends the 
Eomantics, VTiting and living in an equally desultory fjishion. “ Le 
'bon Gdrard ” was the best loved, and, in his time, not tlie least famous 

• of the company. He led, b}* choice, now' in Paris, now’ across Europe, 
the life of a vagabond, and more persistently than others of his friends 
who were driven to it by need. At that time, wlien it was the aim 
•of every one to be as eccentric as possible, the eccentricities of 
Gerard's life and thought seemed, on the w’hole, less noticeable than 
those of many really quite normal persons. But with Gerard there was, 
unliajipil}', no pose; and when, one day, he w’as found in tlie Palais- 
Eo}'al, leading a lobster at the end of a blue ribbon, the visiouar\' had 
simply lost control of his visions, and had to be sent to Dr. Blanche's 
asylum at Montmartre. He entered March 21st, 1841, and came out, 
apparently W’ell again, on the 21st of November. It w'ould seem that 
this first access of madn(*ss W'as, to some extent, the consequence of the 
final rupture w’ith Jenny Colon; on June oth, 1842, she died; and it 
“was partly in order to put as many leagues of the earth as possible 
between that memory and him that Gerard set out, at the end of 
1842, for the East. It Avas also in order to prove^to the world, by 
his consciousness of external things, that he had recovered his reason. 
While he W’as in Syria, he once more fell in love with a new’ incarna¬ 
tion of Adrienne, a young Druse, Salcma, the daughter of a Sheikh 
of I^banon; and it seems to have been almost by accident that he 
did not marry her. He returned to Paris at the end of 1843 or the 
beginning of 1844, and for the next few years he lived mostly in 
Paris, wndting charming, graceful, remarkably sane articles and books, 
and Avandering about the .streets, by day and night, in a perpetual 
dream, from w’hich, now’ and again, he w'as somewhat nidely awak¬ 
ened. Wlien, in the spring of 18o3, he Avent to see Heine, for whom 
he was doing an admirable prose translation of his poems, and told 
him he had come to return the money he had received in advance, 
because the times were accomi)li8hed, and the end of the world, 
announced by the Apocalypse, Avas at hand, Heine sent for a cab, and 
Gerard found himself at Dr. Dubois’s asylum, where he remained 
two months. It w'as on coming out of the asylum that he wrote 
Syfew^ a delightful idyl, chiefly autobiographical, one of his three 
actual adiievements. On August 27th, 1853, he had to be taken to 
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Dr. Blanche’s asylum at Passy, where he remained tiU May 27th, 
1854.. Thither, after a month or two spent in Grermanjr, he returned 
on August 8th, and on October 19th lie came out for the last time,. 
manifestly uncured. He was now engaged on the narrative of his 
own madness, and the first part of Le Revc et la Vw appeared in the 
Rvnnv dc Park of January 1st, 1855. On the 20th he came into the 
office of the review, and showed Gautier and Maxime du Camp an 
apron-string which ho was carrying in his pocket. “ It is the girdle,” 
ho said, ** that Madame de Maintenon wore when she had Enther per¬ 
formed at Saint-Cyr.” On the 24th he wrote to a friend: “ Come 
4ind prove my identity at the police-station of the Chatelet.” The 
night before he had been working at his MS., in a pot-house of Les 
Halles, and had been airested as a vagabond. He was used to such 
little misadventures, but he complained of the difficulty of writing. 

■“ I set off after an idea,” he said, ‘‘ and lose myself; I am hours in 
finding my way back. Do you know I can scarcely write twenty 
lines a day, the darkness comes about me so close ! ” He took out 
the apron-string. “ It is the garter of the Uueen of Sheba,” he said. 
TIk^ snow was freezing on the ground, and on the night of the 25th, 
a t three in the morning, the landlord of a “ pmiiy doss ” in the Eue 
<le la Vieille-Lanterne, a filthy alley lying between the quays and the 
Hue de Eivoli, heard someone knocking at the door, but did not open, 
•on ac^count of the cold. At dawn, the body of Gerard de Nerval was 
found flanging by the apron-string to a bar of the window. 

It is not necessary to exaggerate the importance of the half-dozen 
volumes whicli make up the 'works of Gerard de Nerval. He was not 
u groat writer: lie had moments of gnnitiiess ; and it is the particular 
qiudity of these moments which is of interest for us. There is the 
<3ntertaiuing, but not more than ontertauiing Voijagv vn Orivnt; there 
is the estimable translation of Famf, and the admirable versions from 
I leiiie; there are the volumes of short stories and sketches, of which 
even Lcall/umiiiea, in spite of the promise of its title, is little more than 
an agreeable compilation. Bui there remain three compositions: the 
sonnets, Lv Rcrr et la I7c, and St/lric; of which Sf/lrir is the most 
objectively achieved, a wandering idyl, containing some folk-songs 
•of Valois, two of which have been translated by Eossetti; Le Reve et 
la Vie being the most intensely personal, a narrative of madness, 
unique as madness itself; and the sonnets, a kind of miracle, which 
may be held to have created something at least of the method of the 
later Symbolists. Those three compositions, in which alone Gerard is 
• his’finest self, all belong to the periods when he was, in the eyes of 
the world, actually mad. The sonnets belong to two of these periods, • 
Le Rhe et la Vie to the last, Sylvie was written in the short interval 
between the two attacks in the early part of 1853, We have thus the 
•case of a writer, graceful and elegant when he is sane, but only 

g2 
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in^ired, only really mse, passionate, dbllected, only really master of 
liimself, when he is insane. It may he worth looking at a few of the 
points which so suggestive a problem presents to us. 


n. 

G4rard de Nerval lived the transfigured inner life of the dreamer. 
“ I was very tired of life! ” he says. And like so many dreamers, 
who have all the luminous darkness of the universe in their brains, he 
found his most precious and uninterrupted solitude in the crowded 
and more sordid streets of great cities. He who had loved the Queen 
of Sheba, and seen the seven Elohims dividing the world, could find 
nothing more tolerable in mortal conditions, when he was truly aware 
of them, than the company of the meanest of mankind, in whom 
poverty and vice, and the hard pressure of civilization, still leave 
some of the original vivacity of the human comedy. The real world 
seeming to be always so far from him, and a sort of terror of the gulfs 
holding him, in spite of himself, to its fiying skirts, he found some¬ 
thing at all events realisable, concrete, in these drinkers of Les Halles, 
these vagabonds of the Place du Carrousel, among whom he so often 
sought refuge. It was literally, in part, a refuge. During the day 
he could sleep, but night w’akened him, and that restlessness which 
the night draws out in those who are really under lunar influences, 
set his feet wandering, if only in order that his mind might wander 
the less. The sim, as he mentions, never appears in dreams; but, 
with the approach of night, even the most solid and short-sighted of 
us becomes a little visionaiy. ^ 

** Crains, dans le mur aveugle, un regard qui t'^pie ! ” 

he writes in one of his great sonnets; and that fear of the invisible w^atch- 
fulness of nature was never absent from him. It is one of the terrors 
of human existence that w^e may be led at once to seek and to shun 
solitude; unable to bear the mortal pressure of its embrace, unable to 
endure the nostalgia of its absence. “ I think man’s only happy 
when he forgets himself,” says some one in the DwrAm of Malfy; 
and, with Gerard, there was Adrienne to forget, and Jenny Colon 
the actress, and the Queen of Sheba. But to have drunk of the cup 
of dreams is to have drunk of the cup of eternal memory. The post, 
and, as it seemed to him, the future were continually with him; only 
the present fled continually from under his feet. It was only by the 
effort of this contact with people who lived, so sincerely, in the day, 
^e minute, that he could find even a temporary foothold. It was 
something to hold back all the stars, and the darkness beyond them, 
and the interminable approach and disappearance of all the ages, if 
only for the space between tavern and tavern, where he could open 
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his eyes on so frank an abandonment to the common drunkenness of 
most people in this world, here for once really living the symbolic 
intoxication of their ignorance. 

Like so many dreamers of illimitable dreams, it was the fate 
of Gerard to incarnate his ideal in the person of an actress. The 
fatal transfiguration of the footlights, in which reality and the arti¬ 
ficial change places with so fantastic a regularity, has drawn many 
moths into its fiame, and will draw more, as long as men persist in 
demanding illusion of what is real, and reality in what is illusion. 
The Jenny Colons of the world are very simple, very real, if one 
will but refrain from assuming them to be a mystery. But it is the 
penalty of all imaginative lovers to create for themselves the veil 
which hides from them the features of the beloved. It is their 
privilege, for it is incomparably more entrancing to fancy oneself in 
love with Isis than to know that one is in love with Manon Lescaut. 
The picture of Gerard, after many hesitations, revealing to the 
astonished Jenny that she is the incarnation of another, the shadow 
of a dream, that she has been Adrienne and is about to be the Queen 
of Sheba; her very human little cry of pure incomprehension, 
** Mais vous ne m’aimez pas! ” and her prompt refuge in the arms of 
the “ jeune premier ride; ’’ if it were not of the acutest pathos, would 
certainly be of the most quintessential comedy. For Gerard, so 
sharp an awakening was but like the passage from one state to 
another, across that little bridge of one step which lies between heaven 
and hell, to which he was so used in his dreams. It gave permanency 
to the trivial, ci^’’stallising it, in another than StendhaFs sense ; and 
when death came, changing mere human memory into the terms of 
eternity, the darkness of the spiritual world was lit with a new star, 
which was henceforth the wandering, desolate guide of so many 
visions. The tragic figure of Aurelia, which comes and goes through 
all the labyrinths of dream, is now seen always “ as if lit up by a 
lightning-flash, pale and dying, hurried away by dark horsemen.” 

The dream or doctrine of the re-incarnation of souls, which has 
given so much consolation to so many questioners of eternity, was for 
Gerard (need we doubt ?) a dream rather than a doctrine, but one of 
those dreams which are nearer to a man than his breath. “This 
vague and hopeless love,” he writes in Sf/frie, “inspired by an 
actress, which night by night took hold of me at the hour of the 
performance, leaving me only at the hour of sleep, had its germ in 
the recollection of Adrienne, flower of the night, unfolding under 
the pale rays of the moon, rosy and blonde phantom, gliding over the 
green grass, half bathed in white mist. ... To love a nun under 
the form of an actress! . . . and if it were the very same! It is 
enough to drive one mad! ” Yes, “ il y a de quoi devenir fou,” as 
Gerard had found; but there was also, in this intimate sense of the 
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unity, perpetuity, and harmoniously recurring rhythm of nature, not 
a little of the inner substance of wisdom. It was a dream, perhaps- 
refracted from some broken, illuminating angle; by which madness 
catches unseen light, that revealed to him the meaning of his owii 
superstition, fatality, malady:—“ During my sleep, I had a marvellous 
vision. It seemed to me that the goddess appeared before me, saying 
to me : ‘ I am the same as Maiy, the same as thy mother, the same 
also whom, under all forms, thou hast always loved. At each of 
thine ordeals I have dropt yet one more of the masks with which I 
veil my countenance, and soon thou shalt see me as I am ! ’ ” And 
in perhaps his finest sonnet, the mysterious “Artemis,” we have, 
imder other symbols, and with the deliberate inconsequence of these 
sonnets, the comfort and despair of the same faitli. 

“ La Treizit*nie revient . . . C’est encor la premirre ; 

Et e’est toujours la seule,—ou e’est le seul nioinent: 

Car cs-tu reine, n toi! la premiore ou derniore 't 
Es-tu roi, toi le seul ou le dernier aniant 1 . . . 

“ Ainiez qui vous aima du Lerceuu dans la biere ; 

Celle qiie j’aimai seul m’aime encor tendrenient: 

C’est la inort—ou la inorte ... 6 delice ! d tourment! 

La Rose qu’elle tient, e’eat la Jiosv 

Sainte napolitaine aux mains pleincs de feux. 

Rose au cceur violet, fleur de sainte Gudule: 

As-tu trouve ta croix dans le ddsert des cieux i 
Roses blanches, tombez ! vous insultez nos dieux: 

Tombez, lantdmes blancs, de votre ciel qui bn\le : 

—La sainte de Tabiine est plus sainte a mes yeu* I ” 

Who has not often meditated, above all what artist, on tho 
slightness, after all, of the link w^hich holds our faculties together 
in that sober health of the brain which we call reason ? Are tliero not 
moments when tliat link seems to be woni down to so fine a tenuity 
that the wing of a passing dream might suffice to snap it ? The 
consciousness seems, as it were, to expand and contract at once, into 
something too wide for the universe, and too narrow for the tlxouglit 
of self to find room within it. Is it that the sense of identity is about 
to evaporate, annihilating all, or is it that a more profound identity, 
the identity of the wiiole sentient universe, has been at last realised 
Leaving the concrete world on these brief voyages, the fear is, that w'e 
may not have strength to return, or that we may lose the way back. 
Every artist lives a double life, in which he is for the most part 
conscious of the illusions of the imagination. He is conscious also 
of the illusions of the nerves, which he shares with every man of 
imaginative mind. Nights of insomnia, days of anxious waiting, 
the sudden shock of an event, any one of these common disturbances 
may be enough to jangle the tuneless bells of one’s nerves. The 
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artist can distinguish these causes of certain of his moods from those 
other causes which come to him because he is an artist, and are 
properly concerned with that inyention which is his own function. 
Yet is there not some danger that he may come to confuse one with 
the other, that he may “lose the thread” which conducts him 
through the intricacies of the inner world ? 

The supreme artist, certainly, is the furthest of all men from this • 
danger; for he is the supreme intelligence. Like Dante, he can pass 
through hell unsinged. With him, imagination is vision; when he 
looks into the darkness, he sees. The vague dreamer, the insecure 
artist and the uncertain mystic at once, sees only shadows, not 
recognising their outlines. He is mastered by the images which 
have come at his call; he has not the power which chains them for his 
slaves. “ The kingdom of Heaven suffers violence,” and the dreamer 
who has gone tremblingly into the darkness is in peril at the hands ol 
those very real phantoms who are the reflection of his fear. 

The madness of Gerard de Nerval, wliatever physiological reasons- 
may be rightly given for its outbreak, subsidence, and return, I take 
to have been essentially due to the weakness and not the excess of his 
visionary quality, to the insufficiency of his imaginative energy, and 
to his lack of spiritual discipline. He was an unsystematic mystic;; 
his “Tower of Babel in two hundred volumes,” that medley of 
books of religion, science, astrology, historj^, travel, which he thought 
would have rejoiced the heart of Pico della Mirandola, of Meursius,. 
or of Nicholas of Cusa, was truly, as he says, “ enough to drive a wise 
man mad.” “ Why not also,” he adds, “ enough to make a madman 
wise?” But precisely because it was this “amas bizarre,” this 
jumble of the perilous secrets in which wisdom is so often folly, and 
folly so often wisdom. He speaks vaguely of the Kabbala; the 
Kabbala would have been safety to him, as the Catholic Church would 
have been, or any other reasoned scheme of things. Wavering among 
intuitions, ignorances, half-truths, shadows of falsehood,now audacious,, 
now hesitating, he was blo-wn hither and thither by conflicting winds, 
a prey to the indefinite. 

Le vf /•/ Vie, the last fragments of which were found in his 

pockets after his suicide, scrawled on scraps of paper, interrupted with 
Kabbalistic signs and “ a demonstration of the Immaculate Conception 
by geometry,” is a narrative of a madman’s visions by the madman 
himself, yet showing, as Gautier says, “la raison froide assise au 
chevet de la fie\Te chaude, I’hallucination s’analysant elle-meme par 
un supreme effort philosophique.” What is curious, yet after all 
natural, is that part of the narrative seems to be contemporaneous' 
with what it describes, and part subsequent to it; so that it is not as 
when De Quincey says to us, such or such was the opium-dream that 
1 had on such a night; but as if the opium-dreamer had begim to^ 
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"write down his dream while he "was yet wiihin its coils. “ The descent 
into hell,” he calls it twice; yet does he not also write: “ At times I 
imagined that my force and my activity were doubled; it seemed to 
me that I knew everything, understood everything; and imagination 
brought me infinite pleasures. Now that I have recovered what men 
call reason, must I not regret having lost them P ” But he had not 
lost them; he was still in that state of double consciousness which he 
describes in one of his visions, when, seeing people dressed in white, 
“ I "was astonished,” he says, ‘‘ to see them all dressed in white; yet 
it seemed to me that this was an optical illusion.” His cosmical 
"visions are at times so magnificent that he seems to be creating myths; 
and it is with a worthy ingenuity that he plays the part he imagines 
to be assigned to him in his astral influences. 

“ First of all I imagined that the persons collected in the garden (of the mad¬ 
house) all had some influence on the stars, and that the one who always walked 
round and round in a circle regulated the course of the sun. An old man, who 
was brought there at certain hours of the day, and who made knots as he consulted 
his watch, seemed to me to be charged with the notation of the coarse of the 
hours. I attributed to myself an influence over the course of the moon, and I 
believed that this star had been struck by the thunderbolt of the Most High, wliich 
had traced on its face the imprint of the mask which I had observed. 

** I attributed a mystical signification to the conversations of the warders and 
to those of my companions. It seemed to me that they were the representatives 
of all the races of the earth, and that we had undertaken between us to re-arrange 
the course of the stars, and to give a wider development to the system. An 
error, in my opinion, had crept into the general combination of numbers, and 
thence came all the ills of humanity. I believed also that the celestial spirits had 
taken human forms, and assisted at this general congress, seeming though they 
did to be concerned with but ordinary occupations. My own part seemed to me 
to be the re-establishment of universal harmony by Kabbalistic art, and I had to 
seek a solution by evoking the occult forces of various religions.” 

So far we have, no doubt, tbe confusions of madness, in which 
what may indeed be the symbol is taken for the thing itself. But 
now observe what follow's:— 

" I seemed to myself a hero living under the very eyes of the gods ; everything 
in nature assumed new aspects, and secret voices came to me from the plants, the 
trees, animals, the meanest insects, to warn and to encourage me. The words of 
my companions had mysterious messages, the sense of which I alone understood ; 
things without form and without life lent themselves to the designs of my mind ; 
out of combinations of stones, the figures of angles, crevices, or openings, the cut 
of leaves, out of colours, odours, and sounds, I saw unknown harmonies come 
forth. ‘ How is it/ I said to myself, * that I can possibly have lived so long 
outside nature, without identifying myself with her ? All things live, all things 
are in motion, all things correspond ; the magnetic rays emanating from myself 
or others traverse without obstacle the infinite chain of created things: a trans¬ 
parent network covers the world, whose loose threads communicate more and 
more closely with the planets and the stars. Now a captive upon the earth, I 
hold converse with the starry choir, which is feelingly a part of my joys and 
BorrowB.’ 
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To liave thus realised that central secret of the mystics, from 
Pythagoras onwards, the secret which the Smaragdine Tablet of 
Hermes betrays in its “ As things are below, so are they above; ” 
which Boehme has classed in his teaching of signatures,” and 
Swedenborg has systematised in his doctrine of “ correspondences; ” 
does it matter very much that he arrived at it by way of the obscure 
and fatal initiation of madness ? Truth, and especially that soul of 
truth which is poetry, may be reached by many roads; and a road is 
not necessarily misleading because it is dangerous or forbidden. 
Here is one who has gazed at light till it has blinded him; and for 
us all that is important is that he has seen something, not that his 
eyesight has been too weak to endure the pressure of light overflowing 
the world from beyond the world. 

III. 

And here we arrive at the fundamental principle which is at once 
the substance and the costhetics of the sonnets, “ composes,” as he 
explains, “ dans cet etat de reverie super^naturalktc, comme diraient 
les Allemands.” In one, which I will quote, he is explicit, and 
seems to state a doctrine. 


“Vers Dor6s. 

Homme, libre penseur ! te crois>tu seal pensant 
Dans ce monde od la vie eclate en toute chose ? 

Des forces quc tu tiens ta liberty dispose, 

Mats de tons tes conseils I’univers est absent. 

Bespecte dans la bcte un esprit agissant: 

Chaque fleur est une dme h la Nature eclose; 

Un mystere d*amour dans le metal repose ; 

* Tout est sensible ! ’ £t tout sur ton etre est puissant. 

" Crains, dans le mur aveugle, un regard qui t’epie! 

A la matiere mume un verbe est attache . . . 

Ne la fais pas servir k quelque usage impie ! 

** Souvent dans I’^tre obscur faabite un Dieu cache; 

£t comme un (nil naissait convert par ses paupieres, 

Un pur esprit s’accroit sous I’^corce des pierres ! ” 

But in the other sonnets, in Artimis, which I have quoted, in 
El Desdichado^ Myrtho, and the others, he would seem to be delibe¬ 
rately obscure; or at least, his obscurity results, to some extent, from 
the state of mind which he describes in Le i2er<? et la Vie: “ I then 
saw, vaguely drifting into form, plastic images of antiquity, which 
outlined themselves, became definite, and seemed to represent symbols, 
of which I only seized the idea with difficulty.” Nothing could more 
precisely represent the impression made by these sonnets, in which, 
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for the first time in French, words are used as the ingredients of an 
evocation, as themselves not merely colour and sound, hut symbol. 
Here ai'e words which create an atmosphere by the actual suggestive 
quality of their syllables, as, according to the theory of Mallarme, 
they should do; as, in the recent attempts of the Symbolists, writer 
after writer has endeavoured to lure them into doing, Persuaded, aa 
Gerard was, of the sensitive unity of all nature, he was able to trace 
resemblances where others saw only divergences; and the setting^ 
together of unfamiliar and apparently alien things, which comes so 
strangely upon us in his verse, was perhaps an actual sight of what it 
is our misfortune not to see. His genius, to which madness had 
come as the liberating, the precipitating, spirit, disengaging its fine 
essence, consisted in a power of materialising \'ision, whatever is most 
volatile and unseuzable in vision, and without losing the sense of 
mysterj", or that quality which gives its charm to the intangible. 
Madness, then, in him, had lit up, as if by lightning-flashes, the 
hidden links of distant and divergent things; perhaps in somewhat 
the same manner as that in which a similarly new, startling, perhaps 
orcr-true sight of things is gained by the artificial stimulation of 
haschisch, opium, and those other drugs, by which vision is produced 
deliberately, and the soul, sitting safe within the perilous circle of its 
own magic, looks out on the panorama which either rises out of the 
darkness before it, or drifts from itself into the darkness. The yery 
imagery" of these sonnets is the imageiy which is known to all 
dreamers of bought dreams. “ Eose au coeur violet, fleur de sainte 
Gndule,” “ le Temple au peristyle immense,“ la grotte ou nagc la 
syrene ’’: the dreamer of bought dreams has seen them all. But no 
one before Gerard realised that such things as these might be the 
basis of almost a new jcsthetics. Did he himself realise all that he 
had done, or was it left for Mallarme to theorise upon what Gerard 
had but divined K 

That he made the discover^", there is no doubt; and wa owe to the 
fortunate accident of madness the main foundation of what may be 
called the practical aesthetics of Symbolism. Look again at that 
sonnet Artenm, and you will see in it not only the method of Mal¬ 
larme, but much of the most intimate manner of Verlaine. The first 
four lines, with their fluid rhythm, their repetitions and echoes, their 
delicate evasions, might have been written by Verlaine; in the later 
part the firmness of the rhythms and the jewelled significance of the 
words are like Mallarme at his finest, so that in a single sonnet we 
may fairly claim to see a foreshadomng of the styles of Mallarme and 
Verlaine at once. With Verlaine the resemblance goes, perhaps, no 
further; wth Mallarme it goes to the very roots, the whole man 
being, certainly, his style. 

Gerard de Nerval, then, had divined, before all the world, that 
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poetry should be a miracle; not a hymn to beauty, nor the description 
of beauty, nor beauty’s mirror; but beauty itself, the colour, fragrance, 
and form of the imagined flower, as it blossoms again out of the page. 
Vision, the overpowering vision, had come to him beyond, if not 
against, his will; and he knew that vision is the root out of which the 
flower must grow. Vision had taught him symbol, and he knew that 
it is by symbol alone that the flower can take visible fomi. He knew 
that the whole mystery of beauty can never be comprehended by the 
crowd, and that while clearness is a virtue of style, perfect explicit¬ 
ness is not a necessarj’ virtue. So it was with disdain, as well as with 
confidence, that he allowed these sonnets to be overheard. It was 
enough for him to say :— 

“ J’ai ve dans la grotte oil nage la syrene ; ** 

and to speak, it might be, the siren’s language, remembering her. 
“ It will be my last madness,” he ’WTote, “ to believe myself a poet r 
let criticism cure me of it.” Criticism, in his own day, even Gautier’s 
criticism, could but be disconcerted hy a novelty so imexampled. It 
is only now that the best critics in Erance are beginning to realise 
how great in themselves, and how great in their infiuence, are these 
sonnets, which, forgotten by the world for nearly fifty years, have all 
the while been secretly bringing new esthetics into French poetry. 

Aktiii'r Symons. 



MY FRIEND ROBIN. 


If we may judge from the legends which have found their way into 
literature, the redbreast must have been the friend of man from a 
very ancient period. I do not know whether date or origin has ever 
been assigned by those learned in folklore to the story of the Babes 
in the Wood, but Anne Pratt’s theory, and she ought to know, was 
that it arose from the Robin’s constant habit of collecting dead leaves 
for no other apparent purpose than to conceal its nest. But Anne 
Pratt, careful soul! wrote in the prosaic days of the fifties; we are 
more imaginative now, and I, for one, refuse to be put off with an 
explanation so plausibly simple. Of course the Robin must have 
buried some one out of pure charity, othervise how could Words¬ 
worth have called him “ the pious bird,” and old Michael Drayton 
crystallized the gracious work of the little sexton as follows:— 

“ Covering with moss the dead’s unclosed eye 
The little redbreast teacheth charitie.” 

Observe Dra 3 dx)n calls him the redbreast; Shakespeare calls him 
the ruddock, or redcock, and perhaps it is because we English are a 
stand-off race that it is only in recent years we have come to the fami¬ 
liarity of “ Robin,” for in Norway he has always been “ Peter Rons- 
med,” and “ Thomas Gierdet ” in Germany, for reasons best known 
to the antiquarian. Familiar with man he has always been, if we 
may credit stories of the wonderM places he has chosen on occasion 
for nest-building—libraries, schoolrooms, and the like—and once, 
indeed, his “ piety ” was established by his rearing a family upon the 
Bible in a church. So tolerant “was the parson of this invasion of the 
lectern that he took to reading the lessons from another Bible, in 
order not to disturb the birds. All honour to his forbearance ! 

It is by this boldness of advance that the Robin has always made 
himself a favourite with mankind, and a singular example of it once 
fairly carried me away by its fascination. It happened on this wise: 

A custom of mine had been to sit on a stone seat beside a path 
which runs through a copse near the house, and the place being 
sheltered and quiet, I found it a good spot for study. For some days 
I had noticed a Robin coming closer than usual, and apparently 
trying to attract attention. He would sit on a stone on the other 
side of the path, looking at me with perky curiosity, and then hop 
about within a few yards of my feet, evidently showing himself off. 
One day I was intent on my book when I caught the notes of a far¬ 
away song, as of a bird some fifty yards off; there was something 
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poouliar in the quality of sound which made me raise my head to 
listen, and lo! my littie friend was perched within a foot of my head^ 
on the rock which served as a back to my seat. He was so close that 
I could see every feather of his orange-coloured breast move as he 
breathed, and his whispered song was for my ear alone. His beak 
scarce stirred, and were it not that I could see his throat swelling in 
exact time with the music, 1 should even then have taken his song to be 
that of some other bird far distant. Then he hopped within a few 
inches round my head, warbling the while. Several times he flew to 
a bough a yard off, but he always came back to the rock. I turned 
my head and smiled, wondering whether it would please him, like the 
children who patted the tortoise, and I began a vile travesty of his 
song by whistling gently through my teeth. It is a mercy he did 
not cut me dead for such a parody; but he showed neither rage nor 
fear; he only sat up very tall, cocked his head to one side, and stared 
in astonishment. I could see the black-beaded rim which serves for 
an eyelid, and that the pupil of his eye was surrounded by a liquid 
dark brown ring. Thus we communicated our friendship, he askings 
I giving, in a language understood by neither of us. 

Now what could be the motive of this strange visit? Was it 
curiosity or love ? If the former, why did he tiy to make up to me and 
sing so gently into my ear ? And how is it that my smile—a verit¬ 
able earthquake in a mountain-side—did not frighten him away P I 
thought of getting crumbs to entice him to feed out of my hand, but 
it seemed then to savour of bribery and corruption, and I considered 
we understood each other sufficiently without such a base medium of 
exchange. Let me confess, however, that at last the temptation 
became too great; I did bribe with a crumb, and he did perch on 
my hand. 

The other day I was reading a book by Mr. Phil Eobinson,^ whoso 
observation of the humorous and human side of the animal kingdom 
is inimitable, and, speaking of little birds in their friendly relation to 
man, he says this:—“ They '^ill come to know a person who is 
always dressed in the same way, or doing the same thing, or they 
will learn a call, or become accustomed to a regular routine. But 
their sight does not permit them io discern the same individual in 
two disguises, nor can they, like the dog, afliord to wait till you are 
close to them, to acknowledge your identity; and no one, except a 
Thoreau in his wilds, or a Francis of Assisi, can spend his years in 
uniformity of garb for the reward of the confidence of the little folk 
in fiA: and feathers.” 

But my friend greeted me as spontaneously in a dark as in a light 
suit. Qum ” boots or gaiters mattered not to him; he would dimb 
the dizzy heights of a trouser with the same ease as he would a 
(1) Gar.\n, Or§^ierd, and Spiumy^ 
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stocking. Imagine meeting a Mammoth one day, clothed in a decent 
suit of hro’WTi bristles, and recognizing him for the same, next 
morning, painted like a pillar box! But perhaps, /uur Mr. liobinson, 
it was my smell which ^vas the attraction, and he perceived the fellow 
carnivore. It is said the reek of a meat-eating Eimojican is as 
offensive to a herbivorous Chinaman as that of a iw'gro to a 
European, and certain it is that a deer is pauifully aware of even tlie 
distant presence of man, for he will throw up his liead, pull a fai’e as 
it were, and remove himself hastily to a less evil-smelling pasturage; 
and why not the converse ? There was notliing inherently dangtTOUS 
in a meat smell, and he was too small for me to wish him pickled in a 
pie, for he knew that only a Frenchman a])iireciate.s the delicac;>' of 
small birds. An edict had gone forth against tlie bullfiiich(‘s on 
-account of tlie gooseberry buds, and the gardener's gun had ])Oiu*ed 
in grajie and canister, but he cared not. Bang Avould go a gun at a 
rabbit not a liundred j’ards off, and our friend would merely hop on 
to another bough. One day we were holding quiet converse together, 
and suddenly' the thicket began to resfumd with the yajqiings of tw<» 
dogs in chase of rabbits. “ Bother the brutes,'’ thought I, why 
cannot they chf»ose some other time to make such a rumpus " and 
I stood on the path to drive them away; and, as I did so, a liaby 
rabbit, hard pressed, came tearing bc'tween my feet and disappeared. 
And not a moment too soon, for the terrier came hot on his he(‘ls. I 
am afraid I siioilt good sport as I sent liim home with the thn^at of a 
stone. He prolialih' pondered on the inconsistency of man, for what 
is a terrier bred for if he is not to chase inbbits!'" As for j)()or bunny, 
he little knew that he owed a whole skin to a tpiaint friendship 
between Colossus and Robin. And was all this disturbance too much 
for my russet friendXot a bit of it; he perched upon me before I 
had time to sit dowm. 

Your Robin is a true gentleman, and walks mm peur vl mm 
I'epi'oche. His orange waistcoat is proof against ignoble fears, and 
he does not flee round the corner at the first unwonted sight or sound. 
His curiosity, however, is insatiable. He must find out about every¬ 
thing. He is your true scientific observer. A new object is dropjied 
on the road—say a glove or haiulkerchief; down comes Robin with a 
few short decisive hops, cocks his head, and then pecks away for dear 
life till he has mastered the texture, and possibly the taste, of the new 
article. My homespun suit was a great source of wonder to Robin, 
for at first he tugged away at its threads with the insistance of a 
terrier. Having found out what manner of stuff it was, and satisfied 
himself that the hairs would not easily come out, he troubled himself 
no more on the subject and treated my clothes with propter respect. 
Once only he lit on my head, and thinking I was unaware of his 
presence sought to notify that fact by ‘ picking my cap, for indeed 
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I was scarcely sensible of his little feet through the cloth. But with 
all these amiable qualities towards Colossus, Master llobin assumes 
very stand-off manners towards his kind. He does not believe in 
Tolstoyism or the nationalization of the land. He exercises all the 
ancient territorial rights which he has received from his forefathers, 
and the boundaries of his kingdom are as exact as though they were 
marked pink on the plan. Several times I was the cause of a terrible 
siiuabble between him and a neighbour with whom he “ marched.” 
Half way down the path which led from my seat was a small trickle 
of water wliieh made a line of demarcation. The frontier was more 
natural than scientific, for the water meandered in the arbitrary way 
Avater will meander. Sometimes, when I bade adieu to my friend, he 
would follow me to the threshold of his domain hopping dowm the 
path, and I, finding parting such sweet sorrow as to wish to prolong 
the last words, would frequently entice him by voice and gesture 
into the enemy’s country. No sooner had he jumped the stream 
than flash came another Hobin out of a bush, and there was a battle 
royal. The invaded was the stronger of the two, so that my friend, 
paying dearly for his courtesy and gallantry, had always to beat an 
ignominious retreat. But the pursuit Avas never carried verA^ far over 
the border; indeed, it seemed more an assertion of right than a 
4lisplay of A'indictiveness, for, after a skirmish or so, tliey AA'oidd 
botli be ba(!k liurling chirps of defiance at each other over the tiny 
stream. 

And, talking of chirps, this said note is quite different from the 
tone in Avhich lie addresses Mrs. Itobin, or myself. It is very high 
and remarkably shrill, like the noise made by two coins struck to¬ 
gether, and when repeated with insistance, sounds uncommonly like 
bad language. 

The Billingsgate is not quite so low nor the A'oeabulary so varied as 
that of the sparrow, but eacli epithet is carefully thought out Avith a 
pause between, so as to sting. But AA^hether it is compliment or 
abuse, it is alAvays adtlressed to some one in particular, and when he 
comes and wliispers his greeting into my ear, Avhat would I not give to 
understand the language of his friendship and the tenour of his songl^ 
l^rhaps in the coming years we shall discover the way, for Science is 
not quite yet at the end of her tether. Who knows ? 

Gilbert Coleridge. 



THE NOEWEGIAN-SWEDISH CONFLICT.^ 

Norwegians, Swedes, and Hanes, as well as a good many English¬ 
men, must have read Miss Sutcliffe’s article in the October number 
of the Fortnightly Review with considerable surprise. The ideas 
of Englishmen regarding the politics and even the geography of the 
so-called “ Scandinavian countries have always been somewhat 
nebulous, in proof of which may be cited the indiscriminate use of the 
word “ Scandinavian ” in connection 'wdth anything appertaining to 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark, which, whether it be in books, 
reviews, or newspaper articles, bos been long only too prominent. 
Thus, we are continually hearing of Ibsen, the “ Scandinavian ** 
dramatist j of Grieg, the ‘‘ Scandinavian ” master; of Solndon^ the 
“ Scandinavian ” ship, and so forth; all culled from last week’s news¬ 
papers. And now we have actually the “ Scandinavian ” kingdom ! 
If the writers, who use the words ‘‘Scandinavia” and “Scandinavian” 
so promiscuously in their books, articles, and paragraphs, knew how 
misplaced and misleading these expressions are, they would once for all 
discard the use of them. They ought to bear in mind that the word 
“ Scandinavian ” can, at most, be used in a geographical, or rather an 
ethnographical, sense, and that it is generally and imiversally under¬ 
stood—and rightly so—to apply to the three countries, Nor^uy, 
Sweden, and Denmark, which anyone may verify in most books of 
reference. 

Miss Sutcliffe, therefore, hy giving her article the title of “ Scan¬ 
dinavia and her King,” leads her readers at once to suppose that she 
is referring to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and that she means 
to imply, that these countries are at present, or arc at some future 
time, to be ruled by one king. Accustomed as we have been to 
the misuse of the word “ Scan^navia,” it has been resen’cd for Miss 
Sutcliffe to discover the “ Kingdom of Scandinavia.” We turn in vain 
to all the reference books, from the SUtteHmarCn Year Book to the 
great Encyclopa?dias in the English language. We fail to discover 
any such kingdom, either in Europe or in any other part of the world. 
Miss Sutcliffe, however, speaks deliberately of “Scandinavia” and her 
king, of the double kingdom, of itn prospects and itn history. She 

(1) A replj to Mi« Gofutiance Sntdifle’s artiole; ScandinaTia and Her 
[Miu Oonatanoe SutdifFe deaires me to eaj that her most important statements are 
corroborated bj many anthorities, among them being Lieut. Kujlenstiema, an officer 
in the Swedidi Navj, author of ** Warclonds in the North," in the UniUd Servict 
Mapazinr, April, 1895.—En. F. B.] 
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ought, of course, to liave said the two kingdoms, theiir prospects and 
their history. Miss Sutcliffe’s article is, therefore, likely to create still 
more confusioii in the minds of English readers mth regard to the 
afEairs, })olitieal and otherwise, of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
We do not read very far, however, before we discover that her 
article refers to Norway and Sweden alone. At the very beginning 
she observes, that “ in order the situation may be justly appreciated, 
the terms of the Act of Union (which she in other places, no 
doubt for the sake of variety, terms the Treaty of Union) and the 
Fundamental Law which regulated and defined that Union, should 
be clearly understood.” Quite ml It is only to be regretted that 
Miss SutclifEe herself should not have followed the excellent counsel 
she gives her readers. It is much to be desired that she should have 
“ clearly understood,” not only the terms of the Act of Union and 
the Fundamental Law, but also the many other matters of which 
she treats in her article. From the lines just quoted every reader 
would be led to infer that there is one Fundamental Law common to 
both Norway and Sweden, did he not know that these countries are 
two distinct and independent kingdoms, each having its oum separate 
Fundamental Law, Government, Parliament, Army, Navy, &c., and 
that, by the Act of Union of 1815, they became united under one 
king, who, in fact, is the only institution they have constitutionally 
in common. 

How little Miss Sutcliffe has observed the principles which she lays 
down for the benefit of her readers may be gauged by the following 
statement, which she makes on the very first page of her article: 

“Karl .fohan (Bornadotte) drew up a treaty of Union permitting the Norwe¬ 
gians to i-etain the Constitution they had mapped out for themselves. By the 
terras of this Treaty we learn that: 

“1. No Swede was to hold any official post in Norway. 

“ 2. The King was to have no power to dissolve the Legislative Assembly in 
Norway. 

“ 3. Any Bill passed by the Storthing three times in succession, was to become 
law in spite of the possible disapproval of the King. 

“4. Norway was to have her own Parliament and her own Ministers in all 
departments excepting that of Foreign Affairs. 

“ 5. Norway was to levy her own taxes, control her own schools, and make her 
own munici])al laws. 

6. Norway was to retain her ancient institutions according to her owu 
pleasure." 

This “ Treaty of Union ” to which Miss Sutcliffe refers is, of 
course, the Eujsakt or Act of Union between the two countries, but if 
the will read this document, she will discover that not a single word • 
of any of the six statements quoted above is to be foimd ibere. She 
will find that the only reference to Norway’s actual political i)ositiou 
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in the ITnion is contained in Paragraj)h I. of the Act of Union, 
which says: 

“ The kingdom of Norway shall he a free, independent, indivisible and inalien¬ 
able realm, united with Sw^en under one King.'’^ 

IIow Miss Sutcliffe should have succeeded in extracting her six 
reinarkahle statements from this short and clear paragraph, relating 
to Norway’s position and rights, is surely a mystery! 

'With regard to the first statement it is natural enough that no 
Swede should hold any official position in Norway. A Swede is, in 
faf!t, a foreigner in Norway, and can, as a matter of course, no more 
hold an official position in Norway than any other foreigner, or than 
a Frenchman or a German could hold a similar post in England. 
Miss Sutcliffe’s second and third statements form part of the Norwegian 
Omstitution of 1814, and are so far correct, but they are not to be 
found in the Act of Union at all, nor have they anything whatever 
t.'i do with it. The fourth statement to the effect that Nonvay wus 
t o have her own Parliament and Ministers in all departments, exc ejd 
that of Foreign Affairs, is only partially correct. Norway being n 
free and independent kingdom, has naturally her own Parliament and 
Ministers; but neither in the Act of Union nor in the Norwegian 
(’on.stitution will Miss Sutcliffe be able to find any exception made 
with regard to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. If this matter had 
h<«en .settled by the Act of Union, as she asserts, the present difficulty 
l»4.ween Norway and Sweden could scarcely have arisen. 

No reference is made in the Act of Union to the nianagement of the 
foreign affairs of the two countries, and as Norway, at the time of the 
Union, had few or no diplomatic matters or difficulties with foreign 
P iwer.s, the transaction of foreign affairs and the appointment of Am- 
])jis,sadors and Consuls abroad were allowed quietly to drift into the con¬ 
trol of the Swedish Foreign Office, but there is no paragraph in th(‘ 
Uonstitution of Norway, or in the Act of Union, that authorises such an 
iiiraiigeraent, and Norway has never by a single act committed herself 
t) tho control of the foreign affairs of the two countries by Sweden alone, 
lliif in time the Norwegians began to understand that not only would 

lie more dignified and consistent with the spirit of their free and 
deni. X ratio Constitution, but also more advantageous to the commercial 
intere.<-ts of the countiy% to have their own Consuls and Foreign 
Minister, who would be responsible to the Norwegian Govoniment 
aiul l\‘irliament. Too long have the Norwegians suffered an alien 
t I lie responsible for the conduct of their foreign affairs and consular 
.s(u’vice. 

11 is therefore most unwarranted and misleading to state, as Miss 
^’.Mtifliffe does, that, according to the “ Treaty of Union,” Norway was 
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not to have the management of her foreign affairs. On the contrary, 
it is clearly stated in paragraph 26 of the. Norwegian Constitution 
that the Norwegian King has the right to appoint and receive Amha^ 
sadors. What the Norwegians have of late been asking their king 
to do is to sanction the appointment of their own Consuls and ulti¬ 
mately of their own Foreign Minister, which is no more than any free 
and independent nation, possessing any sense of honour and dignity, 
would demand. 

It is well known to all students of Norwegian and Swedish politi<‘S 
that over since Karl Johan (Bernadotte) agreed, in 1814, to the union 
between the two countries—a union based upon a voluntary agree¬ 
ment between equal parties possessing equal rights—Swedish states¬ 
men and politicians have secretly been hoping that the day would 
com:* when Sweden—in spite of the provisions of the Act of Union 
and the ‘‘ brotherly ” assurances contained in plausible speeches on 
festive occasions—might seize Norway and make her a province of 
Sweden. It is also well known- that, since it has been found im¬ 
possible to attain this consummation, repeated attempts have been 
made by the Swedes to introduce revisions of the Act of Union, the 
object of Sweden being, without doubt, to establish herself as the 

])rodominant partner in the Union, and ultimately realise her 
long-cherished hopes by quietly “pocketing’^ Norway. 

It is, no doubt, these inherited aspirations which have prompted 
the Swedes of to-day to encourage King Oscar to oppose the legiti¬ 
mate wishes of the Norwegians, in the belief that their realisation 
would be further off than ever, if Norway had her own Ambassadors 
and Consuls abroad, and thereby established still more firmly, in the 
eyes of the outer world, her position as an independent kingdom. 

One of the most transparent and flagrant attempts to violate the 
Act of Union was made by the anti-Norwegian party in Sweden in 
189o, when they actually contemplated imposing a revision of the 
Act of Union upon the Norwegians by force. They demanded, 
among other things, that the king should be given an absolute veto 
in legislative matters in Norway, in place of the suspensive veto 
he now possesses; that he should have the right to dissolve the 
Parliament at pleasure, as he car. do in Sweden, and that the Rigsret, 
or Supreme Court of Justice for trial of political offences, should be 
rojonstructed. This, however, like all previous attempts of a similar 
nature, was doomed to failure. 

It was hardly necessary for Miss Sutcliffe to state that Norway was 
to levy her own taxes, control her own schools, &o. She would, 
indeed, have been a poor specimen of an indej>endent kingdom if she 
did not possess these rights! How frequently do writers on Nor¬ 
wegian politics forget that Norway has one of the most perfectly 

h2 
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democratised constitutions in existence at the present day! As to 
Norway retaining her “ancient institutions according to her own 
pleaisure,” to quote Miss Sutcliffe’s expression (6), it is difficult to 
understand w’hat she may be referring to. 

Miss Sutcliffe, however, proceeds with her elucidation of Norwegian 
and Swedish politics, and fairly takes one’s breath away witli the 
following astounding exposition of the relations existing between the 
two countries:— 

“ However, both the Fundamental Law (sic) and the Act of Union certainly 
assumed that Sweden would always retain the hading placs^ in the Union ; that 
the habitual residence of the King would be in Sweden; that the seat of (iovem> 
iiient would always be in Sweden ; that Sweden alone could declare war, make 
peace, and form alliances with foreign powers; that the Swedish Ministers onlif 
bhould assist at the Cabinet Councils in Stockholm.’* 

Among the many misinformed and untrustw^orthy utterances that 
have been published in English on the political crises in Norway and 
Sweden, it would be difficult to discover any so unauthenticated, 
baseless, and absolutely misleading as those reproduced above. Her«% 
again, Miss Sutcliffe speaks as if there were only one Fundamental Iaw 
for the two countries, which, I need scarcely repeat, have each their own 
constitution, these being, moreover, nearly as opposite in (haiucter as 
could be imagined. But neither in ihe Fundamental Law' of Norway, 
nor in that of Sweden, nor in the Act of Union, is there to be fcaind a 
tingle paragraph, or even a single allusion, which w cuild lead any< me 
to “ assume that Sweden would always retain the leading place in the 
Uni(jn.” On the contrary, the relations of the tw'o countries, according 
to the Ac*t of Union, are based upon absolute equality. Professor 
Pydin, a well-known Swedish jurist, states in his work, T/te Union of 
Norway and Sweden, that Norway and Sw'eden are oitirely sovereign 
states, the independence of neither of which is conditioned by tln‘ 
existence or non-existence of the Union, while ho maintains that tlie 
independence thus nmtually recognised by both kingdoms necessaril v 
entails the equality of both in the Union. Had Miss Sutcliffe “clearly 
understood” this, she would have been somewhat more qualitied to 
discuss the relations of the two countries and the differences at jirescnf 
existing between them. 

Notwithstanding the statements made by Miss Sutcliffe in oth«*r 
portions of her article, she clearly assumes, in the passage just quoted, 
that there is not merely one Fundamental Law, but also one govern¬ 
ment for the two countries. What else can she mean by saying, 
“ that the seat of Government would alw'ays be in Sw'eden ? ” The 
general reader is naturally led to believe that there is only one govern¬ 
ment for Norway and Sweden together, and that its seat is iji the 
(1) AH italioB in the qaotationB are mine.—H. L. B. 
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latter country. Will it surprise Miss Sutcliffe to learn that the seat 
oi the Norwegian Government is now and has always been, since the 
Union, in C^istiania, the Norwegian capital, while that of the 
Swedish Government is in Stockholm, the capital of Sweden ? 

Equally startling and misleading are the statements, that “ Sweden 
alone could declare war, &c.,” and, that “ the Swedish Ministers only 
should assist at the Cabinet Councils in Stockholm.” No allusion to 
anything of the kind is to he found anywhere in the Act of Union. 
According to paragiuph 4 of that A<?t, the Xing has the right to 
declare war and to conclude peace, but this right is fenced round by 
most stringent provisions as to the manner in which the Norwegian 
and Swedish Governments are to be consulted. When the Xing 
intends to declare war, he must, before doing so, inform the Norwegian 
Government of his purpose and await its decision with regard to it, 
together with its full report as to the state of the kingdom, its finances, 
and means of defence; as soon as this provision has been complied 
with, the Xing summons the three members of the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment who are in attendance upon him in Stockholm to an extraordinary 
joint^eouncil with his Swedish Ministers, when he explains the reasons 
for his action and the circumstances which have to be considered in 
connection with the question before them. The report of the Norwe¬ 
gian Government on the state of the kingdom, together with a similar 
one on that of Sweden, has to be laid on the table. The Xing then 
asks the Ministers to give their opinions, which they, one and all, 
must enter uj)on the minutes, and for which they are held responsible. 
The Xing has then the right to take and cany' into effect that decision 
which he may consider most beneficial to the countries. Such are the 
words and provisions of the Act of Union, but it surely requires some 
stretch of imagination to deduce from them, that “ Sweden ahne can 
declare war.” 

When Miss Sutcliffe says that the “ Sweiiish Ministers only assist 
at the Cabinet Councils in Stockholm,” the reader is again hni to 
believe (since she says that the seat of the Government is in Stockholm 
and that consequently Cabinet Councils are only held there) that the 
Norwegian Minioters are not allowed to attend any Councils at all, 
and that the Swedish Ministers transact and settle all business, 
Norwegian as well as Swedish. In that case one might reasonably 
ask : what is the use of the Xing having any Norwegian Ministers at 
all ? The relations of the two countries, their constitutions, and the 
Act of Union, seem to have proved too much for Miss Sutcliffe. In 
onler to make the true state of affairs (dear, it is necessary that I should 
briefly give the facts with regard to the Ministers and the Cabinet 
Councils of the two countries. 

The Norwegian Government, according to the Norwegian Constitu- 
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tion, oonsistfi of ten Ministers, of whom three are chosen to 1 k> in 
attendance upon the King, and assist in the dispatch of Norwegian 
business, when he resides at Stockholm, his Swedish capital; the 
remaining seven form the Government in Christiania, his Norwegian 
capital. When the King is in the latter, the Cabinet Councils are 
presided over by him, and if he is absent, the Norwegian Prime 
Minister takes his place. Paragraph lo of the Norwegian Constitution 
provides that when the King is in SkKjkholni and transacts Norwegian 
business with his Norwegian Ministers in attendance upon him there, 
they alone must be present. He can,indeed, come to no decision regarding 
Norwegian business except in their presence and after hearing their 
opinions. When, how’ever, the King transacts business whicih concerns 
both countries, he must, in the event of the Couiuiil being held during 
his residence at Stockholm, summon his three Norwegian Ministers in 
attendance upon him to a joint-coimcil with his Swedish Ministers, 
while, if the Council happens to take place when the King is on a 
visit to his Nonvegian capital, three of his Swedish Ministers who 
accompany him on such occasions, meet his Norwegian Ministers in a 
joint-council, and, naturally, when the King transacts Swedish business 
with his Swedish Ministers, this takes place in the Swedish cajhal 
and only in their preience. 

I ti^t the foregoing fhservations will serve to show' how exce(‘J. 
iJ^O'^'Curate and misleading Miss Sutcliffo^s statement is when she 
says, that Swedish Ministers only assist at the Cabinet Councils in 
Stockholm.” 

The student of political history will doubtless Ik- striick with amaze¬ 
ment at Miss Sutclitfe’s references to the Treaty of Kiel and the statf^ 
of affairs in Norway, as w'ell as in Sweden, at that time. Slic 
■writes:— 

"‘The extreme Left [the writer apparcutbj means the Norv'eyian Left] 
a somewhat oripnal line of action, in making any new .lemands {«>) alwj.vs mnnt 
rfKiel drawn up in haste tcfcifi the allies were signing tlie Tn-aty 

The IVeatj of Kiel wiis signed on tlie 14th of January, J«14. but 
the National Assembly, which was conyened at Eidsvold, and wliicli 
finally adopted the Constitution to which Miss Suteliife refers, did not 
meet until three months afterwards (the 10th of April), and it was 
not until the 17th of May that the Constitution was completed and 
fin^y passed, Prince Christian Frederick, the then Danish Goyei7.or 
of Norway, bemg made King of the countiy. This, howeyer, was 
four montho afirr the signing of the Treaty of Kiel. It is, therefore, 
mffieult to uuderstand Miss Sutcliffe’s purj»ose in stating that the 
Nfwegian Constitution was “ drawn up in haste, ir/oVe the allies were 
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signing the Treaty of Kiel.” If it was necessary to refer to tlie 
Treaty at all, why did she not give the actual facts? The Nor¬ 
wegian Deputies certainly did not take long to draft their Constitution, 
but it must be remembered that the enemy was on the other side of 
the border and there was no time b) be lost. But in spite oi‘ 
pressure under which it was prepared^ the Norwegian Constitution, 
without a shadow of doubt, stands forth to-day as the freest and most 
democratic of all monarchical states. An English writer in ’a- 
Magazine says:—“It is one of a thoroughly practical charai‘L;r, 
and good government seems to have been the (jnd aimed at by its 
foimders.” 

Tlie Swedish Constitution, on the other hand, is of an absolutriy 
different character. It is founded upon the feudal system, while that 
of Norway is based upon the udal principle. In order that the nature 
of the difference between the two countries should be appreciated, it 
is only netiessaiy to mention tliat the Swedish Constitution gives tJie 
King an absolute veto, and the right to dissolve the Swedish Parli«.- 
inent at his own pleasure—powers which he does not possess un<ler 
the Norv/egian Constitution. The Swedish Parliament consists of »n 
Upper and Lower House, while the Norwegian Parliament, on tJu^^ 
other hand, is a single-chamber institution. Mr. Samuel Laiiig, tJie 
well-known traveller and father of the late M.P. for Orkney, considers 
the Norwegian Storthing to be “a working model of a constitutioniJ 
government, and one which works so well as highly to deserve tlie 
consideration of the English j»eople.” 

To return, however, to the Treaty of Kiel, it will, of course, be 
understood by every impartial student of history that tliis Trc?aty 
(!ould in no way coiuiern the Norwegians. The Danish King Iiad no 
right whatever to hand over Norway to Sweden, or to any other 
] lower. The Norw^egians were not considted in the matter, and con- 
w^piently refused to recognise a Treaty in the conclusion of whii li 
tliey had had no voice, and to w^hich, therefore, they had gi^■en no 
sanction. It is, therefore, somewdiat curious to be told, in Miss Sut¬ 
cliffe’s article, tliat— 

“ Under the circumstancefi Nonvay would have had no right, even had she* 
not injudiciously reduced herself to the condition of a rebel to demur if 
Karl Johan had merely announced that she was to be incorporated with Sweden 
in the same manner as she had been till then incorporated («a’) with Denmark.'’ 

But Ktirl Johan did actually announce to the Norwegians liis inten¬ 
tion of annexing the country, and even entered Nonvay at tlie heiMl 
of an army of 20,000 Swedes, but be soon discovered he had to dciil 
with quite a different people from what he had imagined the Norwe¬ 
gians to be, and he did not succeed in bringing Norway to her knei s, 
as Miss Sutcliffe states. Both countries were unprepared for carrying 
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on the war, and a Convention was held at Moss, at which Karl Jtdiaii, 
partly under pressure of the allied powers, deemed it advisable to 
propose the Union of Norway with Sweden under one king, the 
maintenance of the independence of Norway being fully guaranteed. 
The Union was finally approved of by an extraordinary meeting of 
the Norwegian Parliament, and on the 4th November of the same 
year the Swedish Xing was chosen Xing of Norway. In the ])roamble 
to the Act of Union it is clearly stated that the Union between the 
two peoples was accomplished “ not by force of arms, but by free 
conviction.” I think I have thus abundantly proved that Miss 
Sutcliffe has altogether inisunderstofKi the political situation and 
transactions of 1814. 

It will be great news to the Norwegians to learn that King Oscar 

has declared himself willing to accede to the petition as to the Consuls and 
to allow the sister country to have the direct voice in the regulation of foreign 
affairs, which she has so long demanded, but only on condition, that she would 
contribute to the defence of the two kingdoms in ]>ropoition to her iwpulation.” 

Xing Oscar has certainly never made any such declaration in public 
or officially, and, unless we are to suppose Miss Sutcliffe to be in pos¬ 
session of the secrets of his heart, the statement is unworthy of serious 
attention. 

Ah Miss Sutcliffe prooewls, she shows herself more twid tnore unable 
to grapple \\’ith the political jiroblems of Norway and Sweden, au<l 
exhibits a total lack of knowledge of recent events. She observes:— 

“ English students of the question cannot, however, he too frcMjUently reminded 
that many leading Norwegians declare that those {hi Korwaij) who shout so 
loudly lor a rcrlswu of the Vomtitvtmi are, after all, in the minollty. They argue 
that claims on Sweden are merely advanced as a party cry, aud if a general appeal 
were made to the country, the majority would pronounce, without hesitation, in 
favour of a continuance of the Union, &c.’* 

It is news, indeed, to leam that the Norwegians desire a revision of 
the Constitution I On this [)oint Ijil)eral8 and Conservatives in 
NorAvay are pretty well agreed, and neither i>arty is now likely to 
listen to any proposals, which would “ tighten the bonds of the 
Union.” It is the Swedes, who are so anxious for revisions, both of 
the Nonveginn Constitution and of the Act of Union. I need only 
refer, in this connection, to the attempt made in 1895, tx) which I 
have already alluded, when the Swedes actually had the intention of 
effecting a revision by force. I should not wonder, however, if Miss 
Sutcliffe really meant to say, that “many leading Norwegians declare 
that those w } k » shout so loudly for Noriroffian Consuh and a Nonreyinn 
Fortnyn MlnUfn' are, after all, in a minority.” Even if it Avere so, 
the faotxs are, unfortunately, against Miss Sutcliffe. The results of all 
the elections sinre the question was raised, show a majority in favour 
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of separate Consuls and a separate Ff)reign Minister, and the General 
Election, which is just over, shows a still larger majority on the same 
side, the Liberals having gained twenty seats. They number already 
more than two-thirds of the whole Assembly. And the majority is 
sure to be still further increased at every election, until the question 
lias been settled in accordance with the wishes of the Norwegian 
jjeojde. 

Miss Sutcliffe’s information with regard to the Norwegian merchant 
fleet, as well as the navy, is likewise quite inaccurate and by no means 
up to date. Thus she states that Norway “ is not now herself the 
owner of one single modem ironclad.” 

As it happens, Norway possesses two first-class ironclads, the 
Hnvnhi Haarfager and the TordomkjohL Has it escaped Miss Sutcliffe’s 
attention that these two war-vessels were launched at Newcastle last 
spring ? On both occasions nearly all the English newspapers con¬ 
tained accounts of the events, and particularly of the launch of the 
first vessel, at which Mrs. Nansen, the wife of the explorer, w'as present 
and christened the ship. 

Miss Sutcliffe then proceeds to upbraid Nor\t"ay for neglecting her 
“ coast protection and arsenals,” for begrudging every krone spent on 
her army and navy, and for being altogether neglectful of maintain¬ 
ing the oflioiency of her amiy, &o., i^c. I need only refer anyone 
interested in the question to the Norwegian budgets for the last two 
or three years, which will show' that very large sums of money have 
been voted for the defences of the countrv', for important army 
reforms, for war-ships, &c.; in fa(*t, the Norwegians consider that they 
have latel}' made enormous grants towards these objects. In 1895 the 
♦Storthing ungrudgingly voted an extra grant of million kroner 
for military and naval purposes, in addition t(^ the ordinary grant of 
11 million kroner. A total grant of 23 million kroner in one year 
for those puqioses, is surely quite a respectable sum for a small country 
like Norway. 

In the pro(5e8s of writing her article, Miss Sutcliffe appears to have 
forgotten some of the statements made by her in the earlier part of it. 
At the outset she stated “ that no Swede could hold any official j>osi- 
tion in Norway. Yet, a few pages later, she writes:— 

Democratic Norway has complained, that too many state ofHoes and positions 
of importance in parliament, in the army, the navy, and in the civil and 
diplomatic service, are in the hands of the patrician portion of the Swedish popu¬ 
lation.*’ 

MiSs Sutcliffe, of course, can by this only mean, that the Norwe¬ 
gians think that too many state offices in Norway, and positions of 
importance in the Norwegian Parliament, Aimy, Navy, &c., are in the 
hamls of patrician Sweden. Obviously ihe cannot possibly refer to 
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state offices in Stceden^ or positions in the Strediah Parliament, &o.; for 
in that case, not only would Norway have no right or reason to com¬ 
plain, but she would not, as a matter of fact, trouble herself in the 
least as to what appointments are made in Sweden, be they given to 
the “ patrician ” or any other class of the Swfniish population. Con¬ 
sequently, there have never been any complaints of the kind to which 
Miss Sutcliffe alludes, and it is difficult to understand why she should 
make such a random assertion! It will certainly not assist her readers 
in “ appreciating and understanding ” the actual political situation in 
Norway and Sweden. Possibly Miss Sutcliffe may have heard of th(‘ 
Norwegians’complaint some time ago, that t(»o many “patrician” 
Swedes were appointed to the few posts of Ambassadors for Norway 
and Sweden abroad. If so, I may state that for a considerable time 
the Norwegians had just cause for (K)mplaint; but how, one must ask. 
does it happen that such a small item as these few diplomatic apiioini- 
meiits gets mixed up in the writer's mind with “state offices, and 
positions of importance in Parliament, in th(‘ Army, the Navy, i^e Y 

Miss Sutcliffe’s opinions of Norwegian literature and music, and on 
the Norw'egian intellect in genend,are so curious, and her de8cri]»tion 
of the Nonvegian j)easant’s mode of living and his jiolitical idinis and 
stability is so completely at variance with genend opinion and facts, 
that I am obliged to protest against a genendisation of such a swee]>ing 
character. Miss Sutcliffe writes:— 

“ Moreover, though here and there bright stars of literature, muBic, or the 
drama arise, tJu: mntral level of intellect is not hudi, and the i>easantry sulleis 
from the modem mania of limiting their reading to the cli^aper isMues of their 
own party-press, with results that are not ]»eculiarto lljis part of Europe. Politii s 
apart, the Norwegian peasant is the best of men, kindly, hospitable, 

Xorw’egian literature and music may w'cdl rest satisfied with tiie 
general appreciation which they' have met with beyond the hordei-s of 
their native land, and the Norwegians themselves will, no doubt, be 
able to leant Miss Sutcliffe's estimate of their intellectual attainments 
with equanimity; hut when she speaks slightingly f>f the jiolitical 
opinions, the culture, and the economical condition of the Norw(*giitn 
peasantry, it is necessary that she should he corrected. 

There is hardly any jieasantry in Eun>pe, among whom the standard 
of education (including that r»f general reading) is so liigh, among 
whom the acquaintance with the constitution of tlie country and tlair 
political rights is so thorough as among the Norw^egian peasants. 

Mr. Samuel Laiug, in his hook on N<jiwuy, says :— 

“ The remarkable firmness, moderation, and judgment, with which the people 
have exercised the legislative powers vested by the Constitution entirely in the 
representatives, place them, in the moral estimate of European nations, in a niiicL 
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higher rank than those, who have received a mncli greater share of the public 
attention in this country.” 

So much for the Norwegian peasants as politicians and citizens. 
Miss Sutcliffe’s description of their life and occupations is almost 
I)athetic. The general reader gets the impression that the bulk of the 
peasantry are poverty-stricken, living on “ tiny plots of land ” with 
half-starved cows and goats; and that the coast of the country and 
the shores of the rivers are lined with “ curious cages of wood, high 
up among the rooks,” in which the peasants sit the whole day with 
long ropes in their hand, supporting a net, &c., &c., which, according 
to Miss Sutcliffe, is apparently the principal occupation of the peasant. 
She has evidently never been in Norway, nor seen the large and well- 
kept farmsteads of the Gudbrandsdal, Osterdal, Gausdal, and the 
other valleys of the country or the districts round the Christianiii, 
Throndhjem and other fjords, with their extensive tracts of land, 
forest, and moor. 

Mr. Samuel Laing, who lived in Norway for some years, says :— 

“ If there be a happy class of people in Europe, it s the Norwegian peasant. 
He is the owner of his farm ; he is the king of his own land and landlord us 
well as king. . . He is well lodged, has abundance of fuel and a greater variety 
of food than the same class in other countries. . . . There is not, probably, in 
Europe so great a ]»opulatiun in so happy a condition as this Norwegian 
yeomanry.” 

What a c!ontrast to tlie picture presented to us by Miss Sutcliffe! 

In addition to the unintellectual and poverty-stricken life whicli 
she assigns to the Norwegian peasant, she apportions also to him the 
unenviable gastronomic task of eating the “ rock-like cakes ” of the 
Swedes, for the bread or cakes, which she describes as being “ strung 
up to the ceiling by means of a thong passed through a hole in the 
centre” is nothing but the well-knowm Swedish KnfekkehrotL^^ The 
bread of the Norwegian peasantry is the “ F/adbriid” which is so thin 
and crisp that the youngiBst child can eat it with ease. But in this 
fashion does Miss Sutcliffe proceed with her article, mixing up the 
Constitutions, the Parliaments, the politics, the bread—and even the 
ingredients thereof—of the two nations! 

It is difiicvdt to understand why Miss Sutcliffe should drag Finland 
into her article, particularly as she seems to be altogether misinformed 
as to the present state of affairs and the prevalent public feeling 
there. It will be remembered that Finland was lost to Sweden and 
beca^ie annexed to Eussia in 1809. Miss Sutcliffe says that “ Sweden 
has never reconciled itself to her loss, and as soon 'will France forget 
Alsace as Sweden her riven province of Finland.” It is much to be 
regretted that such a misleading statement should ever have been 
published. It is now a very long time since Sweden gave up all 
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hope of regaining Finland, and no Swede nowadays would even dream 
of such a thing, especially as it is now quite well known that the 
Finlanders themselves are entirely opposed to any such change. 

Miss Sutcliffe, however, has even more astounding news in store 
for us with regard to Eussia’s policy in the North, and with regard 
to what she has already accomplished there. In the extreme north 
of Norway, close to the Eussian frontier, is situated the Varanger 
fjord, in connection with which a great deal of foolish wTiting has 
appeared in the European press for several years. Miss Sutcliffe 
now solemnly informs us that— 

‘‘This bay, so much coveted by the greater ]»ower, (Russia) is only separated 
from the Czar’s dominions by a narrow* strip of Norwegian soil, which has already 
been crossed by a railway constructed by Russia with the permission of Norway.” 

Miss Sutcliffe will, no doubt, be surprised to learn that no such 
railway has ever been constructed, or even contemplated ; and one is 
compelled to ask why such a wild and absurd statement is publisheil. 

Miss Sutcliffe goes on to say with reference to this matter:— 

“The value of this fjor«l to the Empire (Russia^ in time of war would be 
incalculable, and to have this magnificent gift at its disposal, is a per{)etual temp- 
tatitjn to Norway to win the suffrages of the only European power she has 
reason to fear should she ever hoist the flag of revolt she has so long held half- 
unfurled in her hand. . . . There are, of course, not wanting those who demand 
that, by ‘ fair means or foul,’ Russia shall at once become i>osse88cd of a harbour 
on the Varanger fjord which will give her free access to the open sea.’’ 

I have over and over again maintained, that these Eussian des-igns 
upon territory in the north of Norway for naval stations, are purely 
imaginative, existing only in the brains of certain sensational jour¬ 
nalists in the Swedish and Continental press, and that Eussia, it she 
had any desire for one or more naval stations in the north, ah’eady 
possesses, on the Murman Coast, the best of harbours that she could 
wish, as this j)art of her coast in the north is ice-free all the year 
round. 

And what has actually happened up there ? 

Only last October a London newspaper published the followiug 
acKJOunt, taken from the Mirorija OtogoMcu <>f the leading ]>aiM*rH 
in St. Petersburg, of the establishment of the new Eussian naval 
station, at Ekaterinsk, on the Muiiuan coast. 

“The construction of the new' port and tow‘n on the Murman coast, w'hich is 
afterwards to he converted into a naval station u nom being rapidly proceeded with. 
A harbour is being built along the shore, which w'ill be 1,680 feet in length, and 
Government buildings and houses are being erecterl for the officers and colonists, 
who will soon be invited to take up their residence in the new town, wdiicli will 
probably have a great future, not only as a fishing and whaling centre, but also 
as a naval station. This out-of-the-way place has been chosen for the new 
* window in the north,’ because this portion cf the Murman coast never freezea. ’ 
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Siirely this ought to put an end to all the wild statements and 

dilations regarding Kussian designs upon the Varanger fjord, and 
to the still more ridiculous assertion, that the Norwegian Liberals 
w.^re willing to cede part of this fjord to Russia on condition that the 
latter would lend the Norwegians a helping hand in the event of a 
war with Sweden. No more conclusive refutation could he given to 
these rejiorts than the actual construction and establishment of a naval 
station by Russia on her own ice-free coast in the Arctic region. 

Miss Sutcliffe, in conclusion, writes;— 

It is almost pathetic to hear the Norwegian Separatists (stc) argue on the disso- 
kitioii of the Union, for their one charge against the continuation of the present 
coiiditionB seems to be that they, having no voice in the foreign policy of the 
country, fear they may be dragged into war unawares by Sweden, etc.*’ 

Why so many foreign writers on the present political conflict 
between Norway and Sweden will persist in stating that the Nor¬ 
wegian Liberal party desires the dissolution of the Union, and why 
this idea should always constitute the red thread running through 
their articles, is difficult indeed to understand. One is led to believe 
that they are aware, that if they argued on actual facts, there would 
be “ no ease.” Surely by this time it ought to he well known to all 
students of Norwegian politics, and especially of the present conflict, 
that what the Norwegian Liberals want, is their own Consuls, and 
their own responsible Foreign Minister. The Liberal party has never 
ju’oposed, or even touched upon, the dissolution of tlie Union. It is 
simply tlie cry of timid Conservatives in Norway’' and Sweden, which 
is occasionally raised for the purpose of frightening the electors— 
a of strategy not altogether unknown to politicians on this side 
of the North Sea. To state, therefore, that the Norwegian Liberals 
desire the dissolution of the Union with Sweden, is absolutely untrue, 
and such an assertion ought to he avoided by every honest and fair- 
minded writer. 

If f(»reigii writers wish to refer to the feelings of the Norwegians 
o:i t.his particidar question, they may more correctly^ and, with some 
mi?asure of justice, say, that the Norwegians insist upon full equality 
in the Union, which after all is only their full constitutional right, 
and that, in the event of the Swedes persisting in their interference in 
Norwegian affairs, and in encouraging King Oscar to refuse to carry 
into effect the wishes of the Norwegian people, tlierehy preventing 
him from acting as the constitutional King of Norway’^, to the con- 
ttitution of which coimtry he has sworn allegiance—then it may 
come to this, that the Norwegians, as a united nation, will take up 
the cry : “ Full equality, or out of the Union! ” 

It is the opinion of Miss Sutcliffe, that Norway, with a poj)ulatioti 
of two millions, and with her limited resources, cannot stand alone, 
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))ut must inevitably fall into the hands of Russia. It may, however, 
be a source of some comfort to her to leom that the Norwegians are 
not in the least afraid of being imable to stand alone, and that they 
jire equally unconscious of any fear that their country will ever fall 
into the hands of Russia. 

This country, as I have pointed out on several occasions, is more 
likely to prefer the present gratuitous and effective protection of her 
north-western frontier, to saddling herself with a new and insecure 
frontier like that of the long, extensive Norwegian coast, which it 
would cost her millions to fortify and defend. At present she lies 
safe and secure behind Norway and Sweden, and it would be like 
baring her own breast to the enemy to extend her frontier to the 
North Sea. 

There are still several statements in Miss Sutcliffe’s article relating 
Im the two coimtries, the King, the Glothenburg system, &c., &c., 
liich are open to misconception, and ought to be corrected, but I am 
.'iinid I have already wearied tlie I'eader sufficiently wdth my selection. 

H. L. Br*^:kstai>. 
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Where are the men and women now who in ten, fifteen, twenty 
years hence will fill our prisons, seek shelter in our workhouses, die in 
our hospitals of loathsome diseases engendered by crime and vice ? 

A walk through the streets of any of our large towns or cities will 
go far to answer the (question. In them we have nurseries of vice, 
training schools for our criminals, the main source from which the 
workhouse supply is obtained. 

Through every day and far into every night in our thoroughfares 
children of both sexes may be seen, from ages ranging from helpless 
infancy to growing boy and girlhood, wandering from street to street, 
dogging the footsteps, hanging on the skirts of crime, seeing sights 
and hearing sounds that disgrace humanity. Their birth a curse to 
those who have been its cause; their education one of oaths and 
blows ; their future the workhouse and the prison; half naked, half 
starved, subjected to every possible suffering and temptation, dedicated 
from their cradle to a life of crime. What escape is there for them ? 

‘‘ Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ? ** and yet the 
British public, in spite of its strongest characteristic, that of common- 
sense, continues to act as if that was its expectation. 

ilveiy year new efforts are made in some form or another, whether 
by public legislation or private philanthropy, to control the criminal 
and help the destitute. Poor Law and Prison Reforms have done 
much as remedial measures: up to the present Philanthropy'alone has 
attempted a policy of prevention. The State has done but little in 
this direction for the children doomed from infancy to pauperism 
and crime. 

The arm of Justice has never been more vigorous, the doors of 
charity have never been thrown wider open, yet the tide of vice and 
misery never ebbs. 

Legislation has done much to affect the present condition of the 
children of the British Isles. Has it done much to affect their future ? 

Reformatories, Factory Acts, Compulsory Education Acts, Child’s 
Protection Acts—^have they stemmed the torrent that never &ils to 
keep to high-water mark our criminal and pauper statistics P Have 
they diminished, to any appreciable extent, the evil in our midst— 
that* evil that changes the child of to-day into the convict of to-mor¬ 
row P Legislation has dealt with its effects and its consequences— 
never yet with its primary causes. The gaol and the reformatoi^ are 
its ready remedies, and year by year their machinery becomes more 
perfect, but the evil that gives birth to the greater port of the crime 
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that disgraces and degrades the land remains secure and unassailed, 
guarded by that falsest of all false safeguards, the so-called liberty of 
the British subject. 

Our Lunacy Acts, our Vaccination Act, our Sanitary Acts, our 
Public Health Acts, what are they all hut infringements of this 
so-called liberty ? What greater infringement of the liberty of the 
British subject than to consign him to a gaol ? 

When an epidemic is sweeping through our land do we content 
ourselves with means for the relief of its sufferers and victims only ; 
do we not attempt to ascertain and to strike at the cause from whence 
it springs ? Yet the contemplation of the yearly statistics of crime, 
and the yearly expenditure of millions to co})e with it in our Islands, 
might well make future generations, in their verdict of us, say, “ This 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other undone.’’ 

In 1893 there were 783,597 paupers in England, and the total cost 
of their support and maintenance was £8,847,678, at a rate of Cs. Id. 
per head of the estimated population of England and W'ales. 

In 1892, in Scotland, for poor relief £912,838 was expended, at a 
rate of 4s. 3Ad. per head of the estimated population. 

In Ireland, in 1893, 102,865 persons were in receipt of jioor relief 
of one kind or another at a total expenditure of £1,036.539, at the 
rate of Is. 5^d. per head of the estimated pojiulation. 

From the estimates for 1895 it appears that the expenditure upon 
prisons alone was £623,000 for England and such oi the (’ohuiial 
prisons as are included in the English estimates, for Scotland 
£96,818, and for Ireland £119,883. This does'not^nclude the cost of 
reformatories nor the enormous expense of keeping up the polic(‘ 
force, and of prosecuting and bringing criminals to Justice. On th(‘ 
principle of economy alone any experiment should be tried that would 
be likely to lessen this stream of waste at its sr)urce. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the philanthropic work done 
by the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Its 
object is “that no child in the United Kingdom shall live an 
unendiu«,ble life.” The necessity for its exisUmce is one of th«‘ 
saddest features of our boasted civilisation. To its noble and per¬ 
sistent efforts we are indebted for the Child’s Protection Act of 1894. 
Under that statute all children under a certain age found begging in 
the streets or receiving alms under the pretence of singing, playing, 
performing, or offering anything for sale as an inducement to charity, 
can lie taken by the police to “ a place of safety.” Children^ also 
between the hours of 9 r.M. and 6 a.m. under a certain age found in 
the streets, singing, playing, performing, or selling anything or 
fre(]uenting public-houses, can be dealt with by its provisions. Every 
Englishman feels satisfaction in bringing his fellow man to justice ; 
but of what permanent benefit can this legislation be to these children ? 
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Cases of neglect and cruelty are more easily detected, convic¬ 
tions more certainly obtained, with the result that the parent goes 
to prison and the child to the workhouse—that “ place of safety ” 
which (failing the friendly interposition of a relative who can give 
a satisfactory pledge as to the child’s custody, or in some happy 
instances an Industrial School or Philanthropic Institution), may in 
its degrading influences only make the last state of our street Arab 
worse than the first. 

The millstone of him'z faive and political hesitation must be cast 
into the sea before the real remedy for this evil can be applied. 

Why should legislation stop half way; why should it content 
itself with lopping only the branches of this upas tree of crime; why 
should it not strike at its roots? Why should one of the most 
grievous burthens of the State not be converted into one of its 
strongest supports ? Why should the infant outcasts of our cities, 
for our sake, for the nation’s sake, for their own sake, not become 
the children of the State ? Wliy should all children who come under 
the prijvisions of the Act of 1894, all found wandering in the streets 
either in the daytime or at midnight who are orphans or derelict, 
learning the lessons of crime and ^dolence, sowing the seeds of disease 
and death; why should they who, imder the present system, w^ould 
be consigned to the workhouse, not be confiscated to the State, and 
be made its future servants instead of its future enemies ? Why 
should the State not pr(.»vide a ‘‘place of safety ” for them, not only 
from neglect and brutality, but from the contamination of vice and 
pauperism ? Whj^ sliould it be content with affording them mere 
shelter from the street? The influences and sun’oundings of the 
poor-house are usually of the worst description, fatal to them in their 
gro^Wng years. 

Wliy should a portion of the great sums of money paid by the 
British taxpayer not be devoted to the institution of real places of 
safety in our midst for these homeless children—State schools similar 
to those instituted and supported at present, chiefly through the 
generosity of private indindiials ? Why should the State not become 
the father of the fatherless, and in different shires and counties of our 
islands institute and properly organize Government refuges, compul¬ 
sory military and naval training schools, or training ships for boys, 
and compulsory technical training schools for girls, where the children 
would be made the apprentices of the State ? After the first outlay 
there would be a rapid return for the expenditure, as there would be 
a ra^id decline in the expense of cnme and pauperism. A step has 
already been obtained in enabling the police to bring them from the 
degradation of the streets to even the shelter of the workhouse; why 
should further legislation not make it possible to substitute a land of 
promise for that house of bondage ? Let any young child that is 
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homeless and whose parents or natural guardians have in the judgment 
of a court forfeited their right to its custody be adopted by the State. 
Let the parents be adequately punished, let the children be placed in 
these Government homes and educated in the schools attached to 
them. When old enough let the boys who have sufficient physique* 
be drilled and disciplined as soldiers and sailors, and drafted on at a 
proper age into our army and royal or merchant navy. Let such as 
are physically unfit for these services be trained to handicrafts or 
agricultural employments. Let the girls be trained and disciplined 
as domestic and farm servants, each in such branch as she is best 
fitted for both physically and intellectually. From the girls, nnd 
boys unfit for the army and the navy, numbers could be apprenticed 
out in rurab districts among cottagers on the family system, found so 
successful in the administration of the Irish poor-law system, and by 
several of the philanthropic refuge societies—an apprenticeship or 
foster system which often leads to the adoption of the child and its 
final absorption into the family. 

An education for manual work should be the main object rd’ 
the instruction of these schools. Beading, writing, and arithnndic 
should be the limit of their curriculum. 

A surfeit of higher education is upon us now, and men and women 
often stand all the day idle in consequence of it. 

These institutions could to a large extent be made self-supporting, 
the tillage of the farms, the cultivation of the gardens, the care* of tlie 
cattle and the dairies attached to them, could be mainly accomplished 
by the labour of the elder children, and the se^ng, washing, uinl 
general domestic work could be done by the girls. Laundries could 
also be attached to them as a means of support, in which tin* gil ls 
could be trained to that most important branch of household \s «>rk. 
The necessary glazing, painting, carpentering, &c., could be done by 
the boys, each at the same time being trained to his trade. Wlnii 
one sees what child labour can accomplish in private fat^tories, it seems 
quite feasible to have spinning and weaving made the chief industry 
in some of these institutions, dyeing and finishing in others, tailoring, 
bootmaking, and dressmaking in others—^the trade taught in one sch< •• »1 
supplementing that taught in the other. There might be thus create d 
throughout the kingdom groups of self-maintaining child communities 
that would relieve the public of the greater portion of the cost oi 
supporting them. 

Why should so many articles in domestic use in our houses, 
our children’s toys, be imported from Germany Why should lie* 
Chinaman be spoken of as our future domestic ser\’aiit Why should 
conscription l>ecome a probability in the near future ? 

To moke the present recruits of our wfTkhousc‘S and prisons the 
recruits for our army and navy would contribute the solution of 
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that perplexing problem of how the strength of those two great forces 
is to be maintained at a constant level. The statistics of recruiting 
seem to he only spasmodically satisfactory. So serious some short 
time ago was the falling off in this respect that Lord Wolsely spoke 
of conscription as its probable solution. Tlie falling off in the num¬ 
bers of British sailors in the merchant service is at present a grave 
national danger.^ By making the apprentices of the streets the 
apprentices of the sea they would become a bulwark of the Shite 
instead of preying on its vitals. 

The one training-ship for poor-law boys in existence at present, the 
Exmouth^ commanded by Captain Bourchier, R.N., stationed in the 
Thames, affords a splendid example of what might be done in man¬ 
ning the navy and merchant service from these mscued street arabs. 
One has only to turn to the Annual Reports of the Local Govenimeiit 
Board to see how successful that ship has been for some twenty }'ears 
in sending boys from the Metropolitan Poor Law districts into the 
Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine and Royal Naval Reserve, 

Costly as the establishment and maintenance of these training 
schools and ships would be, ihe outLay 'would be of a more satisfactory 
kind than the double expense so common at prt»sent of the support of 
the paujier during childhood in tlio union, and his subsequent main¬ 
tenance when a (rimiual in prison. 

Surely it would be worth while for tlie State “ to forecast the 
years,” and to prevent in the future the necessity of the vast expendi¬ 
ture at present retpiisite for controlling the criminal and aiding the 
destitute, by checking the creation of our paupers and criminals by 
making useful citizens out of our Avaif population ? 

The industrial schools that do so much to check the evil are in 
their origin an<l constitution private riiarities ; the supply of them is 
moreover wholly inadequate to the demand; every day applications 
are refused to admit children whose only alternative is the workhouse. 

The buildings are not the property of the State, the managers may 
refiise to receive any (hild, and though when a certificate is granted 
to such a scIkjoI the tr(?asiu*y contributes to the support of the childi'eu 

(]) “ The Extinction of thk British Sailor.- Captain R. B. Nicholetts, late R.N.. 
draws public attention to the disastrous proportion—the percentage increased from 14 
to ac between 1885 and 1895—of foreign seamen in our mei'cantile marine. The mip- 
chief is still going on, ho says, and the British merchant seaman is becoming extinct, 
although the Royal Navy looks to the merchant navy for its reserves in time of war. 
in past times, when our mercantile marine was manned solely by British seamei, 
they ipught side by side with their brothers in the Navy, and largely contributed tu 
build up our naval supremacy. He recalls some of the great deeds performed by those 
gland old seamen, and adds, ‘when we come to think they were performed by im¬ 
perfectly-armed merchant ships, fitted for the peaceful pursuits of commerce, and uut 
for warfare, we wonder at the daring displayed. That wonder ceases, however, when 
we remember that it was British hearts and British courage that won the victory.’ ”— 
Times fVeekhj EtfUioUf Ath September^ 1896. 
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sheltered there, yet the institution is still a private one, and the 
managers may at any time resign the certificate, and thereupon there 
is no more contribution or control on the part of the State. 

Why should not the State supplement private effort that has done 
and is doing such noble work, and establish State Industrial Schools 
to coi^e fully with the evil ? 

With tlie exception of these comparatively trifling contributions 
from Government moneys to industrial schools, philanthropy has done 
hithei’to everything in the work of rescue. The orphan charities of 
the churches. Dr. Bamardo’s Homes, the Farningham Homes, the 
Arethusa and Chichester Refuges, Gordon Homes, similar institutions 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, all testify to that love of charity 
and philantlirop}' that places Great Britain and Ireland foremost 
among the nations. 

If it be objected that this proposal exceeds the limits of the province 
of Government and endangers the freedom of the individual, let it be 
remembered that the persons to be controlled are children, incajiahle 
of controlling their owm career; children who are without parents 
or protectors, or w^hose parents and protectors have forfeited their 
rights over them. 

The principles w’hich John Stuait Mill urges in sup])ort of that 
iilass of legislation which led to the compulsory" education and Factory 
Acts are applicable to this case. To use his "words, “ Parental [K)W(‘r 
is as susceptible of abuse as any other power, and is, as a matter of 
fact, constantly abused. If laws do not succeed in preventing ]>arent;s 
fr()m brutally ill-treating, and even from miudering ^leir children, far 
less ought it to be presumed that the interests of the children will 
n('ver be sacrificed in more commonplace and revolting ways to the 
selfishness and ignorance of their parents. 'Wliatever it can he 
clearly seen that j)arents ought to do or forbear for the inten^st of 
children, the law is wannnted, if it is able, in compelling to 1k^ done 
or forborne, and is generally bound to do so.^^ 

Again, in dealing with the question of the limits of the provincr*, 
of Government, he says : “ It may be said generally that anything 
"which it is desirable should be done for the general interests of man¬ 
kind or of future generations, or for the present interests of thos<^ 
members of the community who require external aid, hut which is 
not of a nature to remunerate indi"viduals or associations for under¬ 
taking it, IS in itself a suitable thing to be undertaken hy Go\’em- 
ment.” 

And referring to the indispensable duty of all Governments to 
prohibit and punish crime, he "writes:— 

** Even in the best state which Society has yet reached, it is lamentable to 
think how great a proportion of all the efforts and talents in the world are 
employed in merely neutralising one another. It is the proper end of Govern- 
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ment to reduce this wretched waste to the smallest possible amount by taking 
E>uch measures as shall cause the energies, now spent by mankind in injuring one 
another, or in protecting themselves against injury, to be turned to the legitimate 
cm ploy ment of the human faculties, that of compelling the powers of nature to be 
mere and more subservient to physical and moral gooi” — Mill’s Political 
Economy^ Book V., Ch. II. 

By the theory of the Constitution, the Sovereign, hy virtue of the 
prerogative, is the prtrens patriae^ the protector of the unprotected. 
Acting uj)on this principle, the Lord Chancellors of former times 
established those doctrines which have conferred such benefits on the 
ori)lians or ill-treated children of the upper classes. In this age of 
democracy why should the orphans and ill-treated of the poorer 
classes not enjoy similar benefits ? Why should the street arabs not 
be made the wards of the State, as the children of the wealthier 
classes are made the wards of Court ? 

A safe investment is open to the State in the adoption of these 
children, both as a future strength to the nation and as a future 
ecjonoiuy. If testimony were w-anting to the success that has attended 
the efforts of the various philanthropic societies in their noble work of 
rescue, the w’ords of Lord Herschell, in a letter to the Standard, of 
the iJOth December, 1895, might be quoted. Pleading on behalf of 
the Children's Aid Society, he says :— 

“ 1 am not seeking help for a mere experiment, but for work which has been in 
progress now for nearly forty years with marked success. By means of this 
Society large numbers of children have been rescued from criminal and vicious 
surroundings, from the almost certain fate of a future of dishonesty and vice, and 
liave become honest and honourable men and women, and useful members of 
society. During the past year, 1,290 children have come wdthin the beneficent 
ojierations of the Society, and it is gratifying to be able to state that it was 
recently ascertained that, of the children rescued by the Society and placed in 
industrial schools during the last twelve years, nearly 90 per cent, were known 
to be doing well, and only 5*1 per cent, were found to be not doing well.” 

The earlier the age at which children are taken from the con¬ 
tamination of the streets, the greater chance will there be of a per¬ 
manent benefit. Statistics of juvenile crime all show that from twelve 
upwards there is a rapid increase in the number of juvenile offenders, 
('hildhood, and not youtli, is the period in which the remedies here 
suggested are to be applied. It is a legislation for prevention not for 
reformation. 

Much might he said of the ultimate development of this measure; 
various schemes open up before one’s mind in connection "with it. 
When the hoys and girls have attained a mature age, it would be 
possible to provide for the emigration of selected groups trained to 
different trades and pursuits, w'hich could be planted as commimities 
in different parts of the vast unoccupied tracts of the Empire of Great 
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Britain, a State-aided colonization unattempted as yet; self-support¬ 
ing colonies, different to the desultory system pursued at present, 
settled where the rivalries and jealousies of Trades XTnious, so 
dominant among us, could place no hindrance in the way of their 
industries. 

In the last thirty years there has been a tremendous upheaval of 
social relations going on among us; the march of education, like the 
march of every victorious army through a land, has not been without 
its grievous evils. 

The old kindly relations of employer and employed, remnants of 
feudal times, have passed away; the age of progress is the age of 
strikes and Trades Unions, and an inordinate longing for wealth. The 
great man no longer loves the poor, the poor but feels envy towards 
the great. Foreign wares swamp oiu* markets; foreign hands largel}" 
turn the grindstone of our nation; our girls no longer spin and knit 
and bake and churn, their picturesque dress lias been discarded witli 
their homely occupations; our boys seek other spheres and other lands 
in tlieir attempt to satisfy the vague cravings for a wealth and 
j)Osition to which thej' were not bom. By whom is the future house¬ 
hold work of our country to be done ? Alread}' our homes are often 
miserable, our lives are spoiled, our peace of mind is gone with the 
ceaseless worry of tliose sons or daughters of the Horseleech, our 
domestic servants, who, ever crying “ Hive, give,’’ is never satisfied, 
and yet return us nothing ; who live by us and on us, who by their 
waste and extravagance blast many a <‘areer; who, with every device 
that science and machinery can contribute to ]>erfect their work, are 
but too often hindrances to our happiness and our advancement. 

Why should the probable future convicts and paupers of oim 
prisons and refuges, while it is yet to-day"’ with them and us, not 
be made a blessing to our land y 

“ The old order changetli,’’ and how much all has changed in this 
fast-dying century only future Idstory c?an truly narrate. 

There is a crying evil in our midst, a groat Want and a great 
Opportunity exist side by side. 

Legislation to permit of the utilization of that Op])ortunity, and 
properly organized methods to apply it to that Want, should be the 
next step in the progress of our civilisation. 


Emma SxMrKns. 



THE MOBEEN FEENCH BEAMA. 

V.-THE NEW COMEDY. 

'\Vk have touched on Jules Lemaitre, the critic, hut we must dwell at 
much greater length upon Jules Lemaitre, the dramatic author. The 
two men are not, after all, so very different; they only appear so at 
the first glance, because the qualities of the one have become the 
<lefects of the other, and rice versa. But upon reflection the dualism 
A’auishes, and there remains only Jules Lemaitre, the moralist. For I 
111 list reiterate the truth, which seems to have astonished some of my 
readers; we are a nation of psychologists and moral philosophers. 
Tins very characteristic, indeed makes us from time to time fall a 
hitage behind other nations, for whilst we are studying our own minds, 
tlieV are taking action and making progress; even their literature is a 
literature of discovery and advance. 

Both his age and his early education, wdiich dates back to the last years 
of tlio Empire, make Jules Lemaitre belong to the past. He assumed 
the tofja ririlis when Bumas and Augierwere Consuls. From thi^m he 
re/oived those first theatrical impressions which determine a youth’s 
x'ocalion and give a permanent turn to his literary bent. Both as 
.student at tlie Ecole Normale and as professor, he belonged to a 
society, and a select society. For ten years he wrote in a paper where 
tradition is all-powerful, and recently he has been admitted to the 
Academy, the most reactionary and most essentially aristocratic bod}^ 
in Franco. His lines are cast, therefore, in a society of the most 
<lomiuant and absorbing character, in spite of the easy liberalism of 
its principles and its ingratiating cordiality. In such surroundings 
the most independent mind can hardly help being moulded into a 
certain sliape. On the other hand, M. Jules Lemaitre has seen 
<'\ <•rolling, read everything, and understood everything. Schopen¬ 
hauer, Tolstoi, Ibsen, have passed before the prism of his mind, 
casting images \/liich dwindle and vanish and break into a thousand 
colours. From his stall as a critic he has seen the death of one 
School and tlie birth of another. He has home witness to the faults 
of the “well-constructed play,” with its over-elaborated intrigues 
and its abuse of wit. He has assisted at the bankruptcy of the 
naturalist school and taken note of its causes. He has said, “ This 
is good, that is less good. This may be taken, that is worth 
nothing, the other might be risked with a makeweight.” And in 
this wise he has arrived at eclecticism. 

All his plays hitherto have been experiments. Ho gave us poli¬ 
tical and social satire in Le Depute Leveau, psychology in Le Mariage 
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BlanCy more psychology, hut pitched in quite another key, in Le 
Pardon, something very like a comedie-rosse in VAge difficile^ a little 
academic jesting in La Bonne Helhte, and lastly in Les Bois, a modern 
traged}' containing all the qualities of a historical play except its 
history, and even that might be there perhaps if one made diligent 
search till one found it. His first piece, Bivoltee, stands alone as being 
of every style and every sort; but that has nothing to do i^dth 
eclecticism. It is just a “ first play; ’ sketched out, thrown aside, taken 
up again and finished, then despised, but picked up and remodelled, 
carried about in one’s portfolio for long enough after being carried 
still longer in one’s head. Crow’ded into it haphazard are all the 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences, between the twentieth and 
thirtieth year, reminiscences (literary and personal), tears, theories, 
hates, dreams, loves, disillusionment, fury, all that makes up youth ! 

Beroltee contains one character and one situation. A woman in 
society has in her youth committed a fault, which she has succeeded 
in (xmcrealing. Prom afar she has watched over the child born of that 
fault, but ■without revealing herself, letting the child suppose her a 
friend of its mother’s. The girl is growm up and married to a pro¬ 
fessor ■with gifts and a future. But Helene, either bec^ause of her 
secret birth or because of her husband’s position, has all the thirst 
for luxury and for emotions, which her modest means can never satisfy. 
It is quite true that, owing to the peculiar constitution of Parisian 
society, the wife of a professor gets an insight into high life w itliout 
being able to play a part in it. She belongs to the aristocracy of 
intelligence, which in many w^ays and in many pjgces rubs elbows 
with the aristocracies of birth and money. She can cherish the 
illusion that she is of the elect up to the moment w^hen the countess, 
or the banker’s w ife, gets into the carriage and dri^ es off, bespattering 
passers-by like herself, as she trudges back to her fifth-floor apart¬ 
ment. If she is to go to a ball, even in a dyed dress and a few 
shabby trinkets, her husband must slave away ■with his pupils from 
morning till night. It is all very well to go on telling her that he is 
a man of solid worth; you can’t love a slave, and a slave has no 
time to make love. Is that all ? No, the worst vexations and the 
bitterest stings are just those with no definite name and no assignalde 
cause, diseases w'hose effects one can see clearly enough without being 
able to state the cause, or the seat of the evil, or its remedy. Helene 
is in revolt—revolt against eveiything—against life, against society, 
against religion, against the husband, who loves her too much, yet 
does not love her enough, against the mother who gave her all these 
cravings and affinities, with nothing that can answer to them. When 
this niother at last reveals herself and stretches out her arms, tho 
daughter, instead of falling into them, stands feeling her pulse and 
questioning herself, and then, finding that she feels nothing, refuses 
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the scene of effusion expected of her. This is hard enough for poor 
Madame de Voves, who thought that she had expiated her fault; hut 
it is harder still to face the absolute and contemptuous condemnation 
that falls from the lips of her son. When she has forced herself to a 
half-confession in the hope of interesting him in Helene, and is 
jjleading the cause of the guilty mother, she only encounters the pitiless 
arguments of a virtue that will make no sort of allowance, the virtue 
of a moralist of twenty-five years old. She has to pursue her sad 
avowal to the bitter end. In the indifference of her daughter and the 
(ontempt of her son she finds her own punishment. 

It is impossible to listen to Jules Lemaitre’s Helene without being 
forcibly reminded of Augier’s Gabrielle. The same nameless unrest, 
tlie same aversion for any man who wwks, no matter whether it be at 
ficience or at law. Probably Helene looked upon the volume of Euclid 
lying on the drawing-room table much as Gabrielle looked upon “ that 
iat ugly book,” the Code. 1 don't blame M. Jules Lemaitre for 
returning, in 1890, to the psj^chology of the w'oman who is bored, or 
for indhidualising and dating her by means of new and special 
features. The thing w^as done long before Augier did it, and will be 
<l(»ne again long after M. Jules Lemaitre. But it is a real misfortune 
that he could find no other conclusion than his jiredecessor’s. To 
regain his wife’s love, the Professor—^like the Lawyer—has to abandon, 
nay, even to belie his own character; for a few short hours the poor 
little bourgeois must draw’ his sword and play the gallant as principal 
in a duel, must fiaunt himself, in fact, in heroic guise. By to-morrow 
the hero will have vanished, and the Professor gone back to professing 
“ If A B C be a triangle”; and where W’ill Helene’s heart be then ? 

Le Depute Leveau aimed at being a complete study of actual politi¬ 
cal conditions, or, at any rate, of what they were six years ago, for the 
situation changes quickly. The artist had covered his whole canvas. 
Instead of one deputy w'e had three: the Iladical, the man of the 
uoureUes couches; the Liberal of the Left Centre; and the Member of 
the Eight, the man of monarchical and aristocratic traditions. The 
first represented the primitive sap, the strength w’hicli resides in the 
I)eople, the second the intelligence that belongs to the bourgeoisie. And 
what did the third represent ? Honour, the spirit of chivalr}’ ? Mon 
Dieu ! no. He represented nothing but chic, truly a mighty power! 
Socialism was not so much as suggested, an omission which un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to make the piece soon seem antiquated. It 
corresponds very imjierfectly to the actual situation, to the present 
relation of parties and grouping of social forces. Besides, I think, 
I am hardly mistaken in supposing that the deputy, as material for 
the drama or the novel, is played out. These people have ceased to be 
interesting. France is w^eary of them. 

Moreover, one must admit that the play had qiiite enough faults of 
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its own^ without having to struggle against extraneous disadvantages. 
Only one of the three deputies is alive, both the others are mere lay 
figures. The gentleman of the Left Centre has a pretty gift of 
talking, but he does nothing. From the first scene to the last he has 
only one attitude and one phrase. The gentleman of the Right is an 
exasperating nonentity; he has only one scene, and he makes nothing 
out of it. His wife is the real deputy; she might have been a living 
being, but she only succeeds in being the stage f/rande dam(\ just a part 
for Madame Hading, all gowns and smiles. M. Jules Lemaitre 
might, without much difficult}", have found some better models, and 
some rather more interesting and complex types amongst the older 
French society. 

Leveau is only partially successful. Is it vanity, or is it passion, 
w^hich throws him at the feet of that insipid Marquise y Or is it both y 
Is he not abusing the right of the heart to be “ a sim])let()n,” to quote 
a celebrated lover ? He is a little childish and absurd when he talks 
about love, but he is himself again when he gets into a passion, and 
he is really superb in the fourth act, when he turns upon his allies of 
yesterday and denounces the party that lias pr(>vi>d so hital t(» him. 
Madame Leveau is what she needs must be, a queruh)us stranger from 
the provinces, utterly devoid of tact or charm. She confiiles in the 
first conmr, and her whining complaints are ]>»Tfectly (‘udless. She 
gets on our nerves, and pretty nearly disgusts us outiight, wluui she 
laiiumts out loud, and in her daughter’s presence, the rui)ture of con¬ 
jugal intimacy. But what a good honest soul she is after all, and 
how gallantly she defends her name, and her home, and the rights of 
her child I How that tongue-tied, ignorant woman inqjoses silence 
up(ni the tribune, whose very profession is eloquence! Tin* pvfitr 
iouvfjvomv of France, with its honourable absurdities and its unlovely 
virtues, has seldom been better dejucted on the stage, but ]K‘rhaps the 
very truth and moderation of the portrait account for its a])parcnt 
dullness and indefiniteness, and the soporific effect which it creates on 
the spectators. Madame Lfjveau is a character for a novel. 

The fact is that at heart M. Ijemaitre is bored with the study of 
the primitive desires of an uncultivatedIn Le Mat iai/e B/aur, 
which he carried to the Rue Richelieu, he found a subject far better 
suited to his delicate talent. Down in a quiet corner of that Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, which combines the poetry of health restored with the 
attractions of a life of pleasure, where some come to live faster and 
others to die more gently, a mother is li\ing with her two daughters, 
one l)eautiful and full of health, the other a fascinating little creature 
on the verge of the grave, whose love of life and power of loving seem 
only quickened by the approach of death. Everyone crowds round 
Simone, and is eager to gratify her lightest whim. The three women 
have planned their whole way of living in the hope of saving or pro- 
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longing that oherished life. As for Marthe, she is well; what more 
can she ask ? She is not interesting. What matters it if her five- 
and-twenty years and her wonderful beauty (it was Mile. Marsy 
who played the part, the inevitable Mile. Marsy!) waste away in a 
solitude, where they can never attract the attention of a husband ? 

However, there is one man in this household whose presence is 
a little agitating to the two girls. He is a world-weary, melancholy 
creature who has loved much and philosophised more. His sensual 
nature has been appeased and fined away but not extinguished, and it 
has left room enough in his soul for pity to slip in. For a man of 
his age and temper there is but one problem left to solve, one rare 
sensation which can still attract him Of the two girls whom chance 
has thrown in his way he sees only one, the one -whom death is 
(?laiming, and it occairs to him to give the poor doomed child the 
illusion of one day’s bliss. He will marry Simone. The way in 
which he makes his declaration to the young girl, persuades the 
mother, and silences the doctor’s scruples, is indicated with that 
supreme cleverness which foresees every objection and lifts every rock 
out of the path. Simone seems to receive new life. She has forgotten 
that she had just been s[)eakiug of marrying her sister to M. de 
Tievre, and that she had almost entrapped Marthe into an avowal. 
I’crhaps, then, she is not thought beyond hope since she is to be 
married ? The wish to live returns with the joy of loving. 

Tliey are married. But liow is M. de Tie\Te going to play his part 
of husband-nurse ? Will he keep up the illusion and complete 
the good deed h Indeed, is it a good deed*:* If it could be said that 
to tlie pure all things are pure, might one not say with even greater 
sliow of reason that to those who have lived mainly by the senses, all 
things are sensual, even pity and devotion. We needs must end bj' 
gi'asping this tnith, even if we have not already felt it; there is some¬ 
thing besides abnegation, charity, sacrifice, in this intimacy between a 
man, who know's too mucli of life, and a child, w’ho know's it not at 
all. who believes herself a wife because she is married, and reveals all 
her maiden heart to her husband. For all M. Lemaitre's discretion, 
he might have shown a little more, and I can assure him that the 
Thetoe Fran 9 ais is doing him a service, when it omits certain words 
and phrases, wliose meaning is a little too clear. Even from the point 
of view of art pure and simple, some ideas gain by being only 
suggested. 

This strange intimacy which won that hlasi heart by its very 
straifgeness, becomes sensibly warmer, as the young wife seems to 
take firmer hold upon existence. False situations are the sweetest of 
all, and this singular husband and wife would have gone on enjoying 
their oddly constituted happiness, made up of reticences and misap¬ 
prehensions, if the cry of real living passion, the cry of a soul in 
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pain, had not broken the charm. Who uttered the cry ? W^ho hut 
Marthe, whom all have forgotten, and who could not take hack her 
love, nor give up the hope of being loved. M. de Tievre falters for a 
moment before the love that he has awakened in the heart of tliis 
beautiful girl, Simone sees the weakness, and it kills her. 

Le Pardon is a very fine work, and some admirers of M. Lemaitn' 
prefer it to all his others. Certainly he never displayed to better 
advantage his real mastery of the art of expressing the fine shades and 
gradations of human emotion. Nor has he ever better vindicated his 
title to stand beside Dumas as a moralist. But it must be aclinitted 
that M. Lemaiire’s morality would scarcely serve as a code of rules for 
ordinary conduct. Morality ought to be something as solid and as 
capable of resistance as the umbrella of a countryman going to 
market, but M. Lemaitre’s morality is at best only the elegant ni font 
rns of a pretty woman on her way to the Grand Prix. What will 
become of this supple, flexible, subtle, almost voluptuous view of life, 
when confronted with the hail of human passion and the s(»ft, per¬ 
sistent, and penetrating rain of human sophistry ‘f Take the case of 
Georges and Suzanne. Apparently to repent is easy (‘nough, but to 
jiardon almost impossible, unless one has oneself been guilty of th(‘ 
same fault. Then, indeed, in absolving the other sinner one absolves 
oneself, and it is so easy to be indulgent in one’s ovm case. The idea 
is paradoxical, but not quite new% Dumas dealt w’ith it in Frauvilkm. 
But here it is the woman w’ho has sinned first. She is allowed to 
retiUTi to wedded life, only to be tortured by stinging questions, humi¬ 
liated b}’ cruel memories and still more cruel compapsons, and insulted 
by constantly recurring doubts. So it goes f>n until the day, when a 
certain lady w'ho has played the dangerous part of counsellor, ac<‘cj»ts 
the still more dangerous part of consoler. Are the husband and 
w’ife at daggers drawn again ? On the contrary, they are rect m- 
ciled for good and all. The husband’s adultery annuls the wife’s; 
the two faults are both cancelled at once, like two equal quantities on 
tw'o sides of an equation. 

There, only much more delicately handled, you have tlie inc^vitable 
iUnouement of the Theatre Libre: “ I am w'orth notliing, and you are n(^t 
worth veiy^ much, let us kiss and be friends! ” M. Lemaitre was still 
more “ th^atre-libre ” in UAge Difficile, but at the eleventh hour 
he repented, like the penitent thief, and exactly at a quarter to 
twelve w’e found ourselves floating in pure optimism and all the 
\irtues. What with her husband, an adventurer, and her father, an 
old knight of the pavement, whose moral sense has entirely eva]»o- 
rated in thirty years of Yoyo is a highly amusing little rascal, 
but as repulsive as the heroines of M. Jean Jullien and Paul Alexis. 
M. Jules Lemaitre is amazingly witty. If he had been born five-and- 
tweaty years sooner he would have been called Edmond About, fifty 
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years sooner Prosper M^rim^. Consequently there must be in him a 
strain of heroism, else he would not write plays in which wit can have 
no place, unless he is inspired by the very legitimate, if coquettish, 
desire to prove his possession of other and still more precious gifts. 
Anyhow, with the exception of a few stray sayings in the first act of 
Recoltee and the first act of Le BipuU Leveau, M. Lemaitre’s spec¬ 
tators had been deprived of that original vein of wit which gave such 
delight to his readers. But throughout UAge Diffictk there is a cease¬ 
less flow of wit without in anyway detracting from his delicate moral 
percei)tion. The explanation between the faithless Pierre and his 
wife, Jeanne, at the beginning of the second act is perfectly delightful, 
and would be a masterpiece of truth and comedy, if its admirable begin¬ 
ning did not tail off into pedantic and somewhat wearisome argument. 
But to explain the title of the play, I must say one word about the 
principal cliaracter—the character that makes the play. Which is the 
difficult age 't The sixtieth j'ear. Doubtless this age is not difficult to 
the man who understands how to grow old, and who has been careful 
to lay up a store of affection for the time of life which cannot hope to 
gather in fresh harvests. But it is a difficidt age for the old bachelor, 
who consoles himself with left-handed paternity, and is forced to intrude 
upon other people’s happiness, if he is to win any for himself. WTien he 
sees that he is de he rushes headlong into another danger; Yoyo. 
These two syllables suggest such a mingled aroma of childishness and 
corruption that I need not go on. What can save him from Yoj'o ? 
The friendship of a pure and innocent woman, rising out of the dead 
ashes of the past, and ready to resun^ a dream rudely broken off 
thirty years ago. Placed between the saint and the good-for-nothing, 
he chooses the saint. But, imfortunately, she is infinitely less real 
and life-like than the other, and one fancies that Yoyo will live longer 
in the memories of spectators of all ages. Tliis de)iouemvuf is all very 
good and proper, but I fear that it is not much better than that of Le 
Pardon. 

I am nowise discouraged by the fact that Lcs Rok met with a suffi¬ 
ciently cold reception from the public. Probably it is M. Lemaitre’s 
best play, and except, perhaps, Le Manage Blanc, the play most within 
his compass. It begins like one of Dumas’ pieces. Some bystanders, 
who never reappear, put us au coarant wdth the situation and the cha¬ 
racters. The second act has a new exposition, meant to introduce us to 
Prince Otto, after all rather a minor character, and Acts III. and lY. 
contain the action of the play, which took so much setting in motion. 
For the ordinary spectator the piece is practically at an end with the 
death of the hero, and, but for the presence of Sarah Bernhardt, the 
fifth act would have received scant attention. Y’’et, both in thought 
and expression, this fifth act contains gems of the very finest water. 
Save for the character of Prince Otto, who is obviously borrowed from 
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contemporary history and treated in natnralistio fashion, the play is a 
f^^dy. All the personages, from the king down to the old hunts¬ 
man belong to the heroic world, and utter sentiments a little more 
magnificent than natural. In reading Lcb Rois I felt something of 
that deep and noble emotion which was awakened in me many years 
ago by the words of that sublime dreamer, the Marquis of Posa, in 
Schiller’s Dmi Carlos. Doubtless the day will come when the works 
which stirred our hearts and moved our inmost being will seem cold 
and alPected to future generations, when Les Rois will be listened to 
with the pious respect that we pay to Polyeucte and Athalie. We 
are in perfect agreement as to the beauty of their form; we fully 
expect noble thoughts, fine phrases and outbursts of passion, and 
never trouble ourselves as to whether or not they are really “ dra¬ 
matic ” in the narrow sense in which that formula was used from 
1840 to 1890. By that time their faults in construction will touble 
no one, and the conclusion, which now seems confused, will be as clear 
as day, when historic evolution has done its work. Then we shall 
know that the struggle bet^^een monarc^hy and democracy is indeed a 
struggle ■without an end, that kings no longer possess the power to 
rule, nor the right to devote their lives to their subjects, nay, not even 
the right to abandon those rights. They have but one last sacl 
duty, to await the end, crowned and sceptred, maintaining iiitiut 
that inheritance of the past, which is doomed to pass away ■with 
them. 

We assisted at M. BrieuxVbrilliant debut amidst ^le ■w'riters for th(‘ 
Theatre Libre, "with Blanchette and Manages (TArtistes, lie is accused 
by some of having greatly changed, whilst others see in this changf* 
matter for congratulation. Personally, I do not think the transfor¬ 
mation as complete as people suppose. If M. Antoine had lookcMl 
closer, he w^ould have discerned both in Blanchette and in JUenafjcs 
(VArtistes the germ of the problem play, the very name of -which w as 
enough to give him a fit. M. Brieux has since taken firmer ground 
as a critic and a satirist, a very different attitude from that of tin* 
anatomical impassive artist demanded by the naturalist school. 11 o 
has had the audacity to draw conclusions. And why not ? If it is 
an interesting problem, why not an interesting play ? Must we, as an 
excellent critic said recently, forbear to present any idea on the stages 
until it has penetrated into people’s souls and become a sentiment 
or even until this sentiment has become a passion ? Is it not 
enough that the sentiment should be a passion to the writer of the 
play, as the equality of the sexes was to Dumas fils ? Can a drama 
turn on nothing but the passions themselves? Cannot its subject bo 
the birth of those sentiments, which originate in ideas, in the coiiflid 
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of interests, or the laws of society ? To my mind such a drama is 
both possible and much to be desired. 

But the writer of such a play, a play which instead of dealing with 
the private caprices of so-and-so, attacks professions, classes, institu¬ 
tions, the principles of conduct that govern society, needs to be some¬ 
thing more than an ingenious satirist endowed with observation and 
wit. He must have studied and reflected much, he must be a man of 
robust convictions and perfectly sure of himself. He must neither 
miss his aim, nor strike at random, nor attack everything at once, nor 
involve in one common satire the guilty, the ignorant, the blundering, 
and those whose only crime is to have failed. M. Brieux has aimed 
his shafts successive!}^ at popular education (Blmichette), at art {Menaces 
(VArthtes)^ at science {VEvasion)^ at imiversal suffrage {UEngrenage), 
and at charity {Les BivnfaitvurH), So much the worse for him, if we 
refuse to believe him, and so much the worse for us, if we laugh with 
him, for all those things are really good, and we need to preserve 
them. Oh! I understand; H. Brieux is not jeering at them, he is 
only criticising those who abuse them and carry them to excess, who 
travesty them and apply them to false and foolish uses. No doubt, 
but the drama demands clear issues, and a frank adoption of a side. 
The “ who knows ?' ’ the ‘‘ perhaps,’^ the “ yes or no,” so appropriate 
to a fanciful discourse on pliilosophy, are of no account on the stage. 
M. Brieux runs a risk of being misunderstood, and, as a rule, when 
one is misunderstood, one has failed altogether to understand oneself. 
That has been his fate in at least one instance, Lvs BienfaiteurH. This 
play contains some excellent comic episodes, which abundantly prove 
the writer’s talent, especially when it is a question of presenting 
popular types. But taken as a whole it is disconcerting and almost 
irritating. At the outset we have much pleasure in making the 
acquaintaiKje of the engineer Landrecy and his wife. He has invented 
a beautiful scientific apparatus, and he has certain ideas about the 
relations between capital and labour, which seem honest and sound. 
His wife is full of pity for every sort of suffering. Both wish to do 
good, and are prepared to try and do it. But they lack one thing, a 
little money. Lo and behold it descends upon them. A brother of 
Madame Landrecy’s, whose family had forgotten him, and who seemed 
to have forgotten them, turns up with liis hands full of millions. He 
will lend his aid to the double experiment. Landrecy can set his 
invention going in his works, and can invite his work-people to share 
its profits. Madame I-iandrecy can realise her schemes for the relief 
of the* sick and poor, and the reformation and elevation of the fallen. 
But things do not turn out as they had hoped, and the public, which 
had bestowed such hearty approval upon their beautiful dreams, shares 
their disappointment, and is saddened and almost humiliated by their 
failure. It is easy enough to see that the mistaken, misguided, and 
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misdirected benevolence of Madame Landrecy and her friends, often 
fevours sham repentance to the detriment of honest industry, that 
electoral ambition, and the rivalry of schools, parties, and society 
mingle with charity and mar it, that it gives the flirt her opportunity, 
that it calls into existence an ugly class of hypocrites, the officials, tho. 
red-tapists of charity. We see these “ benefactors ’’ much abashed 
by the suicide which they could not hinder, crowding officiously round 
the corpse and attempting sophistical exculpations. Certainly these 
are some of the sins of charity. Admit for the moment a 2 )alpable 
absurdity, namely, that these sins counterbalance and neutralise all thr‘ 
good that is done in the world; still there is Landi*ecy. His invention 
was genuine, and his economic theory—^that the workmen should share 
in the profits—was sound and reasonable. What evil had he done y 
None, but that he believed in the goodness and intelligence of the 
people, and that he had been a little stiff and petulant with his 
obstinate workmen, when he found out his mistake. Then why 
involve him in his wife’s disgrace and oblige the young man to listen 
to a lecture, which he has not deserved ? 8imply because M. Brieux 
is not content with attacking one problem, which is too much for him, 
but must needs attack two, the extinction of pauperism and the organ¬ 
ization of labour, nothing less than that! It is too much for one 
single evening, it would even be too much for one single life. Wliat 
are w'e told about charity ? That we ought to practise it, but that it 
is very difficult indeed to practise it rightly; that cliarity does not 
consist in giving alms; that we must treat those whom we benefit 
as human creatures, and “ convey our benefit in friendly words,” &c. 
But Landrecy and his wife, and all of us knew that after the first Act, 
and even perhaps before a child of the male sex named Eugene l^rieux 
had been inscribed on the civil registers. I can see clearly the moral 
that egoism will deduce from this play, a nice, easy moral—complete 
abstention. And it will be a pity, for goodness is worth much even 
when misplaced, and devotion, even wiien unenlightened; it is better, 
to quote M. Faguet’s witty phrase, to do good ill than to do ill well. 

If the position maintained in Len Binf/aifrur^ is not clear enough, 
that of UEvasion is much too clear. It is more than a satire—it is 
a frantic attack upon science. Pseudo science y No, real science, 
the science w^hich we are accustomed to respect, and ouglit to respect. 
In the first place, it is a little unfair to personify science in a 
doctor. Forced as he is by his profession to make it an article of 
commerce, he is tempted to certain compromises which diminish and 
degrade it. He may be a great savant and at the same time a* great 
charlatan, and let us admit at once that Dr. Bertry is both. But just 
as Catholics count the Mass valid although the priest is unworthy, 
science remains science in spite of the unw^ortliiuess of her represen¬ 
tative. 
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There are many points on which M. Brieuxhas failed to understand 
his great adversary. He lias made war upon her without completing 
his equipment. If he had made a careful study of the writings of 
Sir Francis Q-alton, whose name he quotes twice, he would recognise 
the fact of regression, and he would know that selection corrects 
heredity instead of intensifying it, because it constantly tends to 
approximate to the normal type. Nevertheless, speaking generally, 
Dr. Bertry’s theory of the transmission of instincts is true, and it 
is a theory which conflicts with the idea of freewill, upon which our 
society is based, and which is indispensable to our creeds and codes. 
It might indeed harmonize with the Calvinist and Jansenist doctrine 
of grace, or even be confused with it, but, I ought to add, that 
no view could be more antagonistic to the tendencies which prevail in 
France. M. Brieux relied on this disposition on the part of his 
audience for his success, and he was within his rights as a dramatic 
author. But I begin to rub ray eyes when I see the Academy 
solemnly crowning M. Brieux’ play. "WTiat did it moan to reward 
The play or the problem ? Certainly the play is not good, but the 
problem is detestable. In any case, its approval of M. Brieux’ 
work put it in the awkward position of appearing to challenge 
its sister A(;ademy of Sciences. Let the two ancient dames decide 
as best they can the standing quaiTel between Fatalism and 
Liberty. 

Literatmx> has no part in M. Brieux’ success. The Greeks and 
Homans (jan claim no share in the foimation of his very modern 
mind. He clothes his thought in the first w'ords that occiu’ to him, 
the language of everyday talk or of journalism. He is no literary 
artist, and if he tried to be, he would probably only succeed in 
attaining the sort of eloquence which made M. Ohnet’s reputation. 
After all, as Labiche proved, one can WTite excellent plays without a 
word of literature, M. Brieux’ wit is robust and gay. Even w'heii 
gloom and cruelty were in fashion he could never quite succeed. 
This was a great defect in Antoine’s eyes, but, after all, it is a quality 
in ordinary theatres. Of course, he has been guilty of a few 
blunders. Now and again a sct>ne opening with a simple and lifelike 
situation, and up to a certain point skilfully worked out, conies to an 
abrupt end, or loses itself in dissertations and declamations, or turns 
round, without rhyme or reason, and plunges into frantic melodrama. 
But every day A>'ill see him more master of his trade, and already he 
has few equals in putting a story on the stage. I wus tempted to 
X)arody old Sylla’s epigram, and to say that I see several Sordous in 
this young man. But then I went to see Lea Troia Filles dv M, Diqmit. 
It is a leap backwards, a return to the sa vage and pessimist tradi¬ 
tions of the Theatre Libre—to the play which is no play, only 
a procession of characters; to the dettouemeuf, which is no demuemetd, 
VOL. Lxiir. x.s. 
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l)ut an angry confession of impotence. There is no movement in the 
drama, it never advances a single step. Of M. Dupont’s three 
daughters the saint "wdll remain a saint 'without faith, the courtesan 
will remain a courtesan without love, the daughter unhappily married 
will remain unhappily married, and go on cursing her husband, and 
proposing to deceive him. There is no end to their trials, no cure for 
their ills. It is a universal and absolute condemnation of the existing 
social order. 

Strange to say, at the very moment when M. Brieux was giving us 
this ominous and despairing fourth act of Lea Trots Filles de M. 
Dupont, he had just tacked on an optimist ending to Blanchrttv, 
which seems much to the taste of the public. Which side of 
M. Brieux will 'win : the quick, energetic personality, the combative 
nature that can only find solace and serenity in the joy of figliting ; 
or the gloomy, disintegrating melancholy of the decadent group, who 
try to monopolise him ? I incline to the first hypothesis. What¬ 
ever school may reign, and from whatever quarter the wind may 
blow, every mind follows its o'wn bent and works with its own gifts. 
These things are governed by the same law that rules the changes 
of fashion. Though skirts be long, have no fear for the woman 
'with a pretty foot; nor if fringes come down to the nose, for her 
with a prett}’ forehead. Both uill find some -way of displaying their 
natural advantages, however much the fashion of the moment may 
be against them. 

Doubtless this is why M. Henri Lavedan’s wit has caplivatfMl a 
generation which is for ever depreciating that qiialifj- and pretending 
to get on ver}^ well wdihout it. If I am not mistaken, Henri 
Lavedan’s maiden effort consisted of some little society dialogues 
which appeared in La Vie Parisienne, work of a kind, charming in 
itself but not of yesterday, nor even of yesteryear, for are not 
Theocritus’ Hyraeman JVonmi and Lucian’s Diahtjuva of Cottrtnums 
delightful examples ? Without going so far back, one ma}' mention 
the success achieved thirty years ago by Henri Meilliac’s sketches. 
But there is a marked difference in one respect between M. Lavedan 
and his predecessor. Meilliac was the faithful, ingenious, ironical, 
and much-amused delineator of the gay world of l^aris, whii^h he 
loved, and out of which he could not live. With Henri Ijavedan 
it is more often guesswork than observation. He ne^er i)lays 
with his model, either before or after the sitting, as some artists 
do ; indeed, has he any models ? Is ho not one of those writers who 
can construct a whole scene or a character out of a chance ])hraso 
overheard in passing? In short, he has more invention, more 
humour, and more of the unexjiected about him, ho is more human 
and more profound than his predecessor, and underlying the mockery,. 
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one can feel in him mbre than in any other writer of his time, emo¬ 
tion, goodness, tenderness, a great respect for all that is pure, & 
great pity for all that is weak. I think that, in spite of the excessive 
freedom of his portraiture, he would find friends in England. But 
how could one translate that inimitable s^le, so delicate and artistic 
in its disorder and disarray, with its fantastic grammar and amazing 
slang, its abbreviations, its brusquerie, its almost imperceptible sug¬ 
gestions breaking off into phrases, which strike one dumb. Some 
smart fellow will doubtless presume to try. Even Tartarin has been 
translated! 

M. Ijavedan has not been so misguided as to attempt to transfer 
any of those Tanagra-like figures, half doll, half statuettte, from the 
idyls of the decadence, to which they belong, to the stage where they 
would be almost invisible. In his plays, proportion, relief, attitudes, 
everything is regulated according to the old laws of theatrical optics. 
Ilis style also becomes broader and more emphatic. But there is the 
same psychologj’’, the same boldness in attack, and even greater vividness. 
Lv Prince (PA uree had a brilliant success, all the more brilliant because 
it gave rise to burning controversies. The older aristocracy com¬ 
plained bitterly of the libel, all the more because it came from the son 
of one of their most energetic defenders. As a matter of fact, M. 
Ilcnri luavedan is the son of M. L^on Lavedan, whose proud imbending 
character and high-minded genius command universal respect. But 
did the father’s forty years’ record of honourable devotion and political 
fidelity bind the son to a cause, which has since passed out of the 
region of facts to that of memories ? The question is easy enough 
to answer, but to my mind it ought not even to have been asked. I 
see in Le Prince ((^Aiirec a friendly warning; not a hostile gibe. 
Wliat charge would an enemy bring against the French nohfemv / 
That it clings convulsively to its traditions. But M. Lavedan’s 
charge is just the opposite, that it forgets them. 

Tlie JMnco d’Aurec is the modem gentleman whose creed can be 
summed up in two words, to be chic and to go the pace. Half-a- 
eenturv' ago a man so placed and with similar tastes married M. 
Poirier’s daughter. That is what the prince's father, the Due de 
Tahiis did. He took to wife Mile. Pi^doux w’ho had the glory of 
being duchess at the price of a few millions and an infinite deal of 
domestic humiliation. In her old age and "widowhood, and with a 
son w^lio promises to be worse than his father, she has betaken her¬ 
self to aristocratic snobbishness and the veneration of parchments. 
AiTd it is amusing to hear a PiMoux talking with enthusiastic and 
devoted respect of traditions and ancestors, whilst a d’Amrec makes 
merciless fun of ever}d;hing of the kind. We laughed at the good lady 
through tw'o acts, all unconscious that we should have to admire her at 
the (ffhwnenicnt. 

k2 
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The Prince has an immense fund of wit because M. Lavcdan has 
endowed him with his own. One cannot help joining in his gibes at 
the class and party to which he belongs, the last remnants of the 
Gothic age, the few surviving adherents of the throne and altar. But 
he is not content with gibes; he raises money on his title deeds and 
lieirlooms. A hundred years ago on that famous night of the 4th 
August, in which the d’Aurecs must have borne their share, the 
French nohlcsse offered up their pri\"ilege8 on the altar of their 
country; he on the contrary prefers to carry them to the pawnbroker. 
He sells the sword of the Constable d’Aurec as if it were an ordinary 
piece of bric-a-brac; he sells his friendship to a certain Jewish Baron, 
who by advancing him considerable sums has gradually become his 
master, and Avhat is more serious, the master of the princess, for 
precisely similar reasons, since she also is in his debt. 

Why a Jew ? I do not think that M. Lavedan intended for one 
moment to take part in the odious and preposterous crusade that has 
been waged these ten years back against the Israelitish element in 
Parisian soeiet}’. De Horn represents the power of mone}'. Now 
money has neither creed nor country, but it is an abstract power 
which needs to be reinforced hy a living passion, and that passion 
needs to be gi^-en a human countenance. The Jew immediately occurs 
to the imagination, the Jew with his mysterious psychology, his 
unchangeable type subsisting through the ages, his deep und^dng 
ancestral hatreds, which make him in tliis dawn of the twentieth 
centuiy^ the avenger of the tortures of the twelfth and thirteenth. 
The Jew ever since the days of Marlowe and Shakesj>oare ha.s 
haunted the artistic imagination. ShAdock is an obsession second only 
to Hamlet. To me Baron de Horn seems merely a Shylock in lavender 
kid gloves, concealing his rage under the cool exterior of a gentleman, 
but a figure to strike terror in the scene where he too comes to claim 
the pound of human flesh, that has been offered him as a pledge. 
The princess is his destined prey, and her beauty is to pay his debt. 
There is the wild beast’s thirst, the slave’s hope of vengeance, but 
with it all a deeply-laid scheme of policy. A d’Aurec the mistress 
of a de Horn, the conjunction is sj^mbolical of the prostitution of one 
.aristocracy to another; it will fix both for u.s and for those who come 
after us a really critical and decisive moment in the liistory of 
manners. The victims, alive to their danger, struggle like wild 
things caught in a trap; it is a splendid and horrible spectacle, but 
it is all in vain. They could never escape if the old duchess, who, 
Piedoux though she be, is the only member of the family with i the 
soul of a d’Aurec, had not stripped herself so as to purchase the 
right to rout the intruder. But it is only a stage denouement after all. 
De Horn keeps the Con.stable’s sword, that sword which is symbolical 
of warlike courage and devotion to the common weal, the old ideal of 
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chivalrj", the source of the greatness and strength of the ancient 
uohkfiHc. All is lost, even honour. 

M. Lavedan has combated the objections that have been made in 
an odd little act, which is scarcely more than a polemical article in 
dialogue, and which he has called, following Moliere, la Critique du 
Prince (PA urcc. The sole charge to which he might perhaps plead guilty^ 
is that of not having indicated whore, in his opinion, lies the only hope 
for the restoration of the ancient aristocracy. Instead of allying itself 
ivith the fungous growths of the Bourse, and begging for a share in the- 
great financial swindles of the day, let it gain new strength from work,, 
and lot it seek less for the reward that work brings, than for the 
virtues which it fosters. That is the idea represented by M. Lavedan 
in Les Dcur Nohlcascs, The action of the second play is placed forty 
years later than that of the first. For an almost new-born child must 
be given time to grow to manhood, and to have, in his turn, a 
grown-up son. Consequently Lc Prince d’Anrcc, which seemed to ua 
to correspond so closely to the social symptons of 1890, that it might 
well have been called Lc Fih da Gendrc de JI. Poirier, must bo 
relegated to a remote past, where it will very likely seem an anachron¬ 
ism. "NYe are the more disconcerted because the play that is assigned 
to our own days seems much older, botli in idea and in its selection 
of characters. The Marquis de Touringe is another Marquis de la 
Seiglicre; we have gone back to the days when a nobleman of ancient 
family found it a hard task, and a sacrifice of caste, to marry a 
roturier’s daughter. We might get over that first shock, if the- 
fundamental idea of tlie play afforded firm standing ground. But 
it does no such thing. The son of that Prince d’Aurec, who scanda¬ 
lised us and amused us so greatly, has been brought up in America, 
and has voluntarily abjured both his name and title. He is M» 
Itoche the French petroleum king,” and he is so well satisfied -with 
the change, and so set on remaining one of the people that he 
conceals the secret of his birth from his o>\ii son, and this when a revela¬ 
tion would remove every obstacle to a marriage which the yoimg man 
ardently desires. An enemy accepts the task of making the disclosure, 
but with a result that contradi(,‘ts all his hopes. For the workmen, 
who were just about to strike, change their minds at once. They are 
gratified by their master’s rank, and shout at the top of their voices, 
“ Vive le Prince d’Aurec! ” Those workmen are not far wrong, 
and seem to enter into M. Lavedan’s idea of the rehabilitation of the 
old •nohlcm' by work, much more than the hero of the play^ or the 
daughter of the Marquis, who, when she enters her new family 
circle, declares that she wishes to bear the plebeian name of Madame 
Henri Itoche. But that is no rehabilitation, it is an abdication. The 
chain of tradition is broken, shattered for ever. The lloches may win. 
a place by their merits in the first rank of tlie new society, but 
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tlie d’Aureos are no more. There will always be an aristocracy, that is 
to say a ruling class, but there will be no more nohk^Cy that is to say 
an exclusive or semi-exclusive caste, handing on from generation to 
generation a certain ideal of honour and devotion, a body of un¬ 
changeable rights and duties. M. Lavedan’s play—if plays have any 
influence on social evolution-—could only teach the old aristocracy one 
lesson, how to die nobly. But they could not if they would. A 
class cannot take refuge in suicide; it is not given to it, as to an 
individual, to die at a stroke. Neither the night of the 4th of August, 
nor the law of 1848, which abolished titles, put an end to tlie exist¬ 
ence of the mhlem. It cannot escape the ignominy of gradual 
atrophy and progressive degradation. Democratic snobbishness even 
novT offers it a last chance. It will live from hand to mouth as 
it did during the days of the emigration, when one of its members 
made a livelihood out of his superior skill in mixing salads. It will 
give lessons in deportment to banker barons and political It 

will polish them up, and they will keep it from starvation. So much 
for its future. 

Lea Deux Nohleaaes had another defect over and above the w^eakness 
of its plot; only at rare intervals was there any suggestion of the 
author’s charming and fantastic humour. It was the fault of tlie 
subject. But we get M. Lavedan back again in Virvura^ one of 
the great successes of the theatrical season of As we 

passed from the fitting-rooms of a great coatimvr to the big supper- 
room of a restaurant, we were introduced to the gay world, not tlu^ 
professionals—they are bored and gloomy enough'^but the mad 
•crowd of pleasure seekers, those who work by day and li\'e by 
8- strange crowd, where the feminine element is represented 
by young girls partly compromised, and married women who 
have no more reputation to lose. Half frightened, half amused, 
“we looked on at the giddy farandole led by llejane with inimitable 
hrio. In the second act she jumped over a table to get biick to her 
lo\er. All through the piece she jumped over all our old ideas of 
decorum and hounjeoia morals. But at the end she owned herself 
eonquered, she confessed herself guilty, and tlie skill of tlu^ aetrr^ss, 
aided by that of the author, made this highly artificial convcTsiun 
both touching and convincing. For all that it was a mere trick, and 
I think that M. Lavedan is called to higher things. Who knows 
whether it will not rest with him to put honest folk on the stage 
again? It would be a bold and unexpected innovation, a triilc 
risky, but an experiment worthy of him. Cnthvrmv and L( Nonvvmi 
Ji'u^ for which the Parisian public ore at this moment waiting, will 
answer our question. 


[To he coniinned.^ 


AroisTix Fii.ox. 



ANTI-SEMITISM AND THE DEEYFUS CASE. 

Whkn Simon Deutz, the apostate Jew, who betrayed the Duchesse 
<le Beni to the Government of Louis Philippe, applied to Adolphe 
Cremieux to pen a memoire which would justify him in the eyes 
of the disgusted public, the famous Franco-Jewish advocate and 
statesman answered the traitor in these terms:— 

“ I can do nothing for you. France would be deaf to the justification of 
villainy. One must suffer shame when one has committed treason. I can see 
nothing to excuse a crime which I detest. If you have relied upon me as your 
co-religioni.st, put an end to your eiror. You have abjured the faith of your 
fathers and you are not even a Catholic. No religion acknowledges you and 
you can invoke the aid of none, for Muses has called down execration on thuse 
who commit the crime of which you are guilty, and Jesus Christ, delivered to 
death hy the treason of one of His apostles, is an example sufficiently eloquent in 
the eyes of the Christian religion 

IIow is it that the Jews have not adopted this attitude in tlie 
Drey'fus case ? They could have no better example, no more 
authoritative or more convenient precedent than this action of the 
late President of the Alliance Israelite Universelle. M. Casteliii, 
the Boulangist deputy, asked this question in the French Chamber 
a y’(*ar ago, when deprecating the clannishness which, in his view, 
prevented the Jews from seeing that the prisoner of the He du Liable 
ii’est pas Juif ; il est traitre.” The answer, however, is very simple. 
It is because Dreyfus is a victim of the anti-Semitic terror. The 
Jews are couviiiced that he has been convicted wholly and solely 
because he is a Je\v. 

This view of the case is, however, not the only' or the most im¬ 
portant source of the agitation w'hich has sprung up on Dreyfus's 
hcduilf. There are others than Jews who champion his cause. M. 
♦S(*lieurer-Kesf iier is not a Jew, neither is M. "Waldeck-lloiisseau, nor 
M. do Freycimd, nor M. Trarieux, nor M. Clemenceau, nor M. Zola, 
nor ]\I. Gabriel Mouod, nor is there a drop of Hebrew blood in 
tlie vtdns of many other eminent and obscure persons who have 
braved a reptile i)ress and a faiiaticised populace by their demands 
for a revision of the trial. Their motives art' of w'idej* scope. They' 
are battling not against a judicial error wliicli has, i)erliaps, sent a 
Je\>; to uiimeritod imprisonment for life, hut agaiust an iiifractiou of 
tlie judicial system committed under tlie pressure of popular passion, 
a violation of - the judicial securities by'which the liberties of every’’ 
Freiieliman are guaranteed and which, given another form of popidar 
frenzy', might any day he repeated for tlie unjust condemnation of 
a Christian or an atheist who had incurred a spasm of popular hatred. 
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In both cases, however, the allegations of a miscarriage of justice 
trace the final responsibility to anti-Semitism, and if we wish to 
understand the true inwardness of the Dreyfus ease, it is as a chapter 
in the history of this sinister movement that we must consider it. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since this strange revival 
of medineval obscurantism first manifested itself in Germany, the centre, 
as. we are so frequently told, of modern learning and of latter-day 
enlightenment. It was, however, the very subtlety of German learn¬ 
ing which made anti-Semitism possible, for at first the movement was 
a learned movement, and it repudiated all connection with the gross 
legendary which had so often maddened the brutal instincts of less 
blessed ages. Popular elements were, it is true, not wanting. In 
the first place there was in Germany a large Jewish population, which 
tended to increase as the Ih'nnri uach of their oppressed lliissian 

co-religionists assumed larger proportions. Again, the Jews being, 
through no fault of their own, essentially a commercial class, they 
took their place in Germany, as in eveiy other free country, with the 
Liberal hounjeomp^ who, by the operation of the constitutional system, 
had ousted the nobles and landowners from their former monopoly of 
political power. Hence, not only they shared in the resentment and 
dislike with which the landed capitalists regarded the industrial capi¬ 
talists, but, by the prominence and activity of a few of them in the 
new plutocracy, that dislike became tinged with a tacit reminiscence 
of the older religions prejudices and passions. 

The political union of Germany and the great outburst of national 
consciousness following in its train, were the magical touches which 
blew these embers of superstition and race hatred info flame. Jewish 
blood and Jewish patriotism had contributed richly to the making of 
the German Empire. Piesser, Lasker, Bamberger, Auerbach—to 
name only a few—had been foremost among the protagonists of 
German lenity; but this counted for nothing witli the tlieorists 
who now began to discuss the imity and supremacy of the German 
national elements in the light of the dawning Jewisii question. The 
dominating schools of German philosojdiy had pa\ed the wa^' b^r 
the new agitation. Hegel had combaled the Jewish spirit as being 
alien to the Germanic spirit; 8chopenhauer had j»i(?tured the o])ti- 
mism of Judaism as a degrading phenomenon by tlie side of the 
Hellenic ideals; Nietzsche, at a later period, found his tvfp dp Turr 
in Jewish ethics. These ideas, appli(?d by men like Treitschke, 
Adolph ‘Wagner, Duhring, and Marr, spread rajiidly in the T"ni- 
versities. Anthrof>ologists and economists were soon found to reinforce 
the metaphysicians, and so the possibility of subjugating or exjK*lling 
the Jews, as a heterogeneous element in the national life, became a 
question of actual if not practical politics. 

Had the movement remained at tliis comparatively re8j)octablo 
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level not much mischief would have been done. Even in Germany 
the mob is not led by philosophers, and it was hopeless for anti- 
Semitism to expect to exercise political power unless it adapted itself 
to a situation in which the most salient fact was an overwhelming 
tendency towards manhood suffrage. Moreover, the logical end of 
philosophical anti-Semitism—frankly acknowleged by Iliihring him¬ 
self—was to abolish Christianity, which, being a secondary manifesta¬ 
tion of Hebraism, was alleged to be not less incompatible with the Ger¬ 
manic spirit! Thus anti-Semitism bade fair to fall between two stools, 
for Christian Conservatives could have nothing to do with it, and 
Democratic Atheists had a rooted aversion to intolerance in any foim. 

From this uncomfortable position it rescued itself by boldly taking 
the imth of progressive degradation. From a mistaken though by 
no means ignoble doctrine of national life it became transformed into 
the unscrupulous instrument of political faction. The latent religious 
prejudices of the ignorant recommended it to German Conservatives 
as a means of reaching and “ nobbling ” the enfranchised democracy. 
The clericals of both (yhristian Churches recognised in its economic* 
doctrines a plausible bait for the proletariat, hitherto hurrying in the 
direction of socialistic secularism. In this way arose Stoecker in 
Prussia and Lueger in Austria. Wlien the struggle over the Eccle¬ 
siastical Reform Bills occurred in Hungary, the Vatican threw' all its 
influence on the side of the local anti-Semites. The movement 
strengthened with the operation of that law of political evolution 
wiiich, during the last decade, has steadily w'eakened the moderate or 
Manchester school of lihcralism all over Europe to the advantage 
of the tw'o extremes of Conservatism and socialistic Radicalism. It 
strengthened, too, hy the force of its ow’n deterioration. It had long 
ceased to talk pliilosophy. The credulity of the public, its thirst for 
the old legends, reacted upon itself, while its predatory tendencies 
attracted to it all tlie scoundrels of journalism and politics, w’ho, in 
tlie intervals of vulgar felonies wliich ultimately landed them in the 
criminal dock, forged and invented modern instances of the crusted 
old Judcoibohe superstitions so beloved of theIn this 
w^ay the monstrous fable related by Apion to justify the profanation 
of the Jewish Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes w'as revived, and by 
means of the most shocking j^^rjuries and conspiracies Jews were 
brought to trial in Hungary and Germany charged w'ith murdering 
Christian children for the ritual use of their blood. The statement 
seems incredible, and yet the Tisza-Eszlar case occuiTed only fifteen 
years ago, and since then we have had the Xanteii case in 189!2, and 
several abortive attempts to get up similar cases in Vienna. And these 
things, be it renn^mbered, have not been done by isolated criminals. 
They have been organized by so-called politicians, by law'yers, and 
even by clergymen; they have been supported by the leading Clerical 
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'Organs in the press, and have been adopted and defended by the 
whole host of parliamentaiy and journalistic anti-Semitism. 

So far I have not referred specially to France, although the brood 
lines in which I have sketched the rise of modem Judeophobia apply 
just as well to that countiy as to Germany and Austria. The pur¬ 
pose of this paper, however, renders it necessary that in the case of 
France I should deal with the question rather more closely. 

France, which imports most of her Jews from Germany, has sought 
dn the same country for their antidote. M. Drumont, the anti- 
Semitic leader, the fire-eating editor of the Lihrc Paroie^ the colleague 
•of the hrar^ General, the champion of “ France for the French,” the 
passionate patriot whose mildest conception of a Jew is as an instru¬ 
ment of German treason, is himself a disciple of Treitschke and 
Diihring and a viilgariser of their theories, so far as they may be made 
to serve the cause of Clerical reaction. The present anti-Semitic* agita¬ 
tion took shape in France after the Kravh of the ITnion Gencrale, the 
well-known Clerical bank, in which so many millions of aristocratic 
money disappeared. The ruin of the bank was, of course, attributed 
to the “ haute banque Juive.” Wlien the Boulangist campaign was 
started, its chief supporters were the former victims of the I^iiioii 
Generale. The movement, however, was not openly anti-Semitic 
until the secession of M. Eugene Mayer, of the Lanfrrnr, and tin? 
crushing attacks of M. Joseph lleinach in the Itepnhliqnv Fran^aii^r, to 
■say nothing of the refusal of Baron Alphonse de Ilothschild to recom¬ 
mend the Boulangist candidates in Algeria to the Jcwisli voters, 
enabled M. Drumont to openly graft on the causes of Constitutional 
Kevision his own vild craze of anti-Semitism. After the break uj) of 
Boulangism and the flight of the General and !M. Bochefort to 
London, all the most daring and unstmipulous braves of tin* lost causf* 
rallied round Drumont and the Libre Parole, 

It must be confessed that they were not a very rejmtablo set. 
M. Drumont has certainly never fallen to the criminal level of thr» 
Gennans Alilwardt and Ilammerstein, and the Austrian Schneider, 
but nevertheless his record is far from the brightest. An idea of his 
sense of gratitude may be gatljered from the fact that he commenc(*d 
life as a proter/e of the Jewish brothers Pereirc, on the Liberte. After¬ 
wards he edited the Jnftejribtr, a journal published under tlio auspices 
of the Imperial police, aiid devoted to the systematic calumny of jiro- 
minont members of the Kadical Oppo.«ition. His financial associate in 
the establishment of the Libre Parole, in 181)2, M. Gerin, started the 
Natiorait two years before, in the interests of the Jews, and with tlie 
public supj)ort of tlic Cliief Ilabbi of France. The Marquis do Mores, 
one of his chief allies, prefaced his anti-Semitic career by borrowing 
20,000 francs of Dr. Cornelius Ilerz, and was personally supported 
in his request for the loan by M. Drumont, who visited Dr. llerz’s 
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bouse with him for the purpose. Another of his associates, M. 
Lucien Millevoye, is the gentleman who fathered the Norton 
forgeries. 

It may be imagined that with men of this kind, the operations of 
^French anti-Semitism have not been conducted on dignified lines. 
Perhaps the most scandalous hook published in these latter days is M. 
Drumont’s France Juke, a work which has been called “ le Bottin 
• de la Diffamation.” The Libre Far ole is a daily edition of the 
France Juke, There is no calumny on the Jews too monstrous, 
or too cowardly, for its columns. Women and children are not 
spared. The Blood Accusation, of course, is one of its articles of faith. 
Here is a specimen of its good taste : In a leading article, pub¬ 
lished three years ago, M. Drumont permitted himself to say that 
“ dans les grandes families Juives toutes les femmes sont des 
catins.” Uuite lately Gyp has been illustrating this elegant thesis 
in a series of dialogues contributed to the same paper, in which, 
curiously enough, the authoress’s finest types of Christian chivalry 
figure as the indispensable seducers. It is characteristic of M. Dru¬ 
mont and his propaganda that the seduction of Jewish wives by 
noble-minded Christians is not a reproach in his eyes. His greatest 
triumi»hs, however, have been scored in the domain of pure invention. 
When Caserio Santo assassinated M. Carnot the Libre Parole announced 
that the murderer was a Jew. The statement was afterwards con¬ 
firmed by a letter signed “ Don Lelio Goldoni,” and dated from the 
church of Santa Frottola, in Milan, which was duly published, and 
boomed in large type. M. Drumont, having since discovered the 
meaning of Frottola, and also that Don Lelio exists only as the hero 
of Goldoni’s corned}", “ The Liars,” has not repeated the charge which, 
it is almost needless to say, was an unblushing concoction. 

Here, then, ■we have anti-Semitism at its lowest, and that level has 
been reached precisely in the same way as the degradation of German 
anti-Semitism. In both cases the object is the same. It is to appeal 
to the superstitions, passions, and salacious tastes of the most ignorant 
in the cause of Clerical reaction, to turn the Have-nots from the 
heretitral faith of Socialism and attach them to the skirts of the dis¬ 
possessed nobilit}' and faithful. E-epublican France, however, with 
its low social tone, its brigand press, and its corrupt political life, has 
proved tlie forcing ground for a ranker growth than has l>een possible 
anywhere else in Europe. 

Altliough tlie Libre Parole has always been widely read, and has 
proved a distin(itly disturbing force in politics, its political influ- 
eiKje so far as the Jewish (piestion was oonceimed was, for some years, 
quite insignificant. The Blood Accusation, for example, and other 
distinctly ecclesiastical fictions, it quite failed to acclimatise in France. 
Its disclosures in connection with the Panama scandals, however, and 
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its wholly unjustifiable insistence on their essentially Jewish character, 
gave a great impetus to its agitation. The scandals were real enough, 
and their cost was felt in eveiy pocket throughout France. The 
prominence given to the names of Reinach, Herz and Arton, threw into 
the shade the far more numerous and more important Gentile names 
connected with the Kraih. The nerves of the public became upset, 
and a feeling that there might be something in the anti-Semitism of 
M. Drumont after all, spread widely. Then M. Drumont played a 
new and startling card. lie (‘ommenced a campaign against the 
Jewish officers in the French army, declaring that the Jews were not 
only an alien element in the country, but that the;j’ were instinctively 
treacherous. Hence, he argued, by their holding commissions in tlie 
army the national safety was endangered. For a moment the effect 
of this sensational propaganda was marred by the tragical death of a 
promising and irreproachable young Jewish officer, Captain Mayer, 
who was killed by the Marquis de Mores in a duel arising out of the 
articles published in the Lihir Parole. Nevertheless, a distinct feeling 
of insecurity had been created in the public mind. 

This was the state of affairs w’hen Cajitain Alfred Dreyfus, an officer 
high on the General Staff and an Alsatian Jew, was arrested on a 
charge of high treason. The important point to be observed here is 
that M. Drumont’s campaign against the Jewish officers had so far 
been almost a fiasco. A little longer and the public would have 
recovered its confidence, and M. Drumont would have been compelled 
to take up some other aspect of Jewish original sin in its relation to 
state employment. He required a victim for his jifstification. It w'as 
vouchsafed to him in the person of Alfred Dreyfus. 

Tlie precise mechanical connection—as distinct from the psycho¬ 
logical connection on which I have so far dwelt—between M. Drii- 
mont’s agitation and the arrest of Captain Dreyfus is not known, but 
indications of its existence are plentiful and significant enough. The 
arrest had been effected early in October, 1894, with the greatest 
secrecy, and for over a fortnight not a whisper of it reachcjd the 
general public. IIow w^as it first made known ? By the official Havas 
Agency, perhaps, or tliroiigh the medium of one of the Ministerial 
organs, or in some rei>utable newspaper like the TemjiH or the Fvjaro^ 
which has connections in high qixarters ? Not at all. The informa¬ 
tion appeared first in the anti-Government, anti-Semitic, Clerico- 
proletarian Lihre Parole. And mark the way in which it w'as con¬ 
veyed to that paper. On the 28th October M. Drumont was infeamed, 
anonymously, that an officer had been arrested for treason. The 
next day he cautiously asked in his paj>er whether the news wliich 
had reached him was true. Tlie rumour was in process of discussion 
when, on the »‘llst October, another anonymous letter was delivered at 
the Lihre Parole office. Tliis was more explicit, and it was printed 
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the following day with a great array of head-lines. It ran as 
follows:— 

“ L’officier fran 9 ai 8 arrfitd pour trabison est attache a I’^tat major du Ministcre 
de la guerre. II passe pour fitre en mission. L’afTaire sera ^touff^e parceque cet 
officier est Juif. Cherchez parmi les Dreyfus, les Mayer ou les Levy, vous trouverez. 
Arr6t6 dequis quinze jours, il a fait des aveux conj 2 )lets et on a la preuve absolue 
qu’il a vendu nos secrets a I’Allemagne. Quoi. qu’on disc, il est au Cherche Midi, 
mais pas sous son nom : on vcut le faire r6fugier d Mulhousc, oii reside sa famille.” 

Tliis letter had a most important bearing on the subsequent history 
of this sad affair. That the witer was somebody intimately ac¬ 
quainted with tlie fa(;ts of the secret investigation is clear from the 
authentic nature of some of its details; that his object was to stir up 
the simmering anxieties of the public on the Jewish officers’ question 
is equally clear from the fictions with which his letter was deliberately 
stuffed. Tlie statement that Captain Dreyfus had confessed, for 
exami:)le, was untrue, within the knowledge of the WTiter; the 
further statement that the War Office had “ absolute proofs ” of liis 
treason was equally untrue; and it was obviously because these 
statements were untrue that the writer sought to assure the convic¬ 
tion of liis victim by pouring into tlie ears of the wrought-up public 
tlie incendiary warning that, despite the prisoner’s demonstrated guilt, 
lie was going to be released in deference to the all-powerful Juivvric. 
Thus, witliout anything being knowm of the charge against the 
prisoner, the passions of the public against liim were inflamed, and 
when he W'as condemned—still without a scintilla of the e^udonce 
having been made public—such was the rage that had been excited 
against him that, both in the press and the Chamber, the angriest dis¬ 
appointment was expressed that he had not been ordered to be shot. 

There might have been some extenuation for these tactics, if the 
alleged crime had been a rare thing in the history of the French 
army. This was not the case. The betrayal of military secrets by 
venal officers was and is constantly occurring in all the Continental 
armies. In October, 1890, Lieutenant Jean Bonnet was tried at 
Nancy for being in the pay of a foreign powder and selling 
<locuments relating to the national defences ; he was convicted. In 
1888 Adjutant Chatelain w^as also convicted of selling military^ 
secrets to the foreigner, and in 1895 a similar charge was brought 
liome to Captain (xuillot. None of these cases excited more than 
jmssiiig attention in the press. Had these men been Jew^s it w'ould, 
of course, have been otherwise. 

Nor w’as it sufficient in the case of Dreyfus to start a press 
campaign against him. An uglier light is shed on the conspiracy, 
which foredoomed this unhappy man, by the ex^aordinary attitude 
assumed by General Mercier, the Minister of War, from the moment 
that the arrest was made public. Had he himself been the author of 
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the infamous letter addressed to the Lihrc Parole he could not have 
employed more unscrupulous means of keeping the anti-Dreyfus 
passion at boiling point. I have said that throughout the investi¬ 
gation the public was not made aware of the nature of the charges 
against Captain Dreyfus. This secrecy was maintained even during 
the trial before the Council of War on the ground that the charts 
touched the most vital interests of the country. Under these 
circumstances, silence obviously imposed itself on every one acquainted 
with the facts, and upon no one more than the responsible Chief of 
the War Office. If tins silence was desirable after the trial was over it 
was absolutely imperative while the preliminaiy investigation and trial 
were in progress, since the lightest word was calculated to prejudice 
the prisoner. This was not the view of General Mercier. For 
reasons which are best known to himself, he found it necessary to play 
the Drumont game, and while the trial was actually pending he 
lost no opi>ortunity of assuring the public that the prisoner was 
guilty. Semi-official notes, all tending to intensify the popular 
uneasiness, streamed from his cabinet in endless profusion. Interviewers 
were welcome. To representatives of the Jourualy the Pafrie, the 
Figaro he stated roundly that the documents in his possession had 
con\’inced him of the guilt of Dre^rfus, “ d’une fa(jX)n irrefutable.” 
To another interviewer he was more positive: “ La culj)abilite de cet 

officier,” he said, “ est absolument certaine,” and he added, with 
negative but sufficiently explicit circumstantiality, that Dreyfus’s 
employer was a foreign power, “ neither Italy nor Austria-Hungary.” 
Is it surprising that, under these circumstances, the whole country 
howled for the blood of the Jew-traitor, and thaf the judges them¬ 
selves, impressed TNuth the gravity of the crisis, were not too rxigraitf 
as to the means employed to convince them of his guilt, so long 
as they were at least morally comdnced. 

Towards the end of December Dreyfus w'as condemned to iinjirison- 
ment for life beyond the seas, and, before his dej)arture, wns publit*ly 
degraded amid the execrations of all Paris. Even then the public 
knew' no more of the trial than they did on the morrow' of the an-est. 
M. Rochefort, w'hose anti-Semitism is as virulent as that of M. 
Drumont, confessed as much, but added that it was quite 8uffici(‘nt 
for him that Judas was a Jew'. It is piquant to find M. Rochefort 
citing Scripture for his puqiose. Were he more accustomed to this 
literary exercise he would have remembered that Jesus was also a 
Jew’, and furthermore that he was the victim of an rrrctir juiUciairv. 

Tliis state of ignorance is now entirely reversed. Although each 
successive Government has maintained the secrecy of the ])ro(!eodings, 
there is good reason to believe that the public is now in i)osse88ion of 
all the essential facts of the trial. The w'ay in which they liave been 
obtained is very curious. It is, in fact, a sort of reflex action of the 
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means employed to stir up public clamour on the other side. While 
the clamour was loud and menacing it must not be imagined that it 
was universal. To begin with, the prisoner’s family were all convinced 
of his innocence. Then his friends and acquaintances, who knew the 
absolute irreproachability of his life, and that he was a rich man 
devoted to his family and his profession, ambitious only of military 
advancement, could not but believe that some terrible mistake had 
been made. Then there were a number of comparative strangers, like 
the gallant old Governor of Cherche Midi prison, one or two officers 
of the General Staff, and finally Maitre Demange, the eminent 
adv(>cate retained by Dreyfus for his defence, who made no secret of 
ilieir belief in an erreitr judicial re. These doubts grew through the 
ver}" extravagance of the stories circulated to the discredit of the 
convict. Thus M. Scheurer-Kestner, the distinguished Vice-President 
of the Senate, who had loyally accepted the verdict in the first 
instance under the impression sedulously cultivated in official quarters 
that Dreyfus was altogether “ a bad lot,” had liis doubts aroused by 
the accidental discovery that one of the most plausible and damning 
stories confided to him by an apparently well-infonned person was 
wholly without foundation. This state of affairs created a new form 
of uneasiness, which was still further complicated by persistent 
rumours that the prisoner had escaped with the connivance of the 
Gov('rnmeid. IIereuj)on General Mereier took a step which, in his 
circumstaiic(?s, was exceedingly ill-judged. He confided to a Paris 
n»‘\vspaper, first a summary of an apparently damning document 
whicli laid been produced in evidence at the trial, and then a facsimile 
of it. His object, of course, was to deepen the popular conviction of 
Drcn fus’s guilt, and so still the lisiug doubts. It had precisely the 
contrary effect. 

This document was the famous Jbordereau, an unsigned and undated 
memorandum of military papers, apparently sent b}’ a French officer to 
some person A\ ho had no right to be made acquainted with. them. 
M. Bernard Ijazare, a well-known Paris journalist and author, who 
had alread}" made a profound study of anti-Semitism, and to whom 
I am chiefiy indebted for the information given in this article, 
seized upon this facsimile as a clue to the mystery siurounding 
the tritil. With a patience and devotion bej'oiid all praise, and a 
really remarkable detective genius, he gradually pieced around it all 
the facts of tlie trial. The net upshot of his investigations was to 
show that this document, so clumsily divulged by General Mereier, 
was the only positive evidence produced at the trial, and that its 
attribution to Captain Dreyfus was the work of indifferent experts 
ill handwriting, who liad not been unanimous. The many other 
details he discovered need not be recapitulated here. Some of them, 
especially those bearing on the refined cruelty of the preliminary 
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investigation, are exceedingly painful; all are almost incredible, and 
smack of Star Chamber procedui*e ratlier than of the judicial system 
of a civilised nation. That the account of the trial thus reeoustructed 
by M. Lazore was accurate is borne out by M. Demange, the advo¬ 
cate who was present for the defence. The seal of secrecy prevented 
him from giving M. Lazare any assistance in his enquiries beyond 
the encouragement that he was convinced of his client’s innocence. 
When those enquiries, however, were completed, he did not hesitate 
to state publicly, and in writing, that “ je n’ai jamais connu d’autres 
charges contre le capitaine Dreyfus que celles discutees par vous.” 

Having discovered the eridence, it was necessary for M. Ijazare to 
test its value. First, there arose the question of probability. Could 
it be proved that Captain Dre^’fus had ever possessed, or had had 
access to the documents enumerated in the hordnrau f It was sliown 
that at the trial the investigating magistrate had himself avowed 
that no evidence was a^’ailable on this point. Then the general state¬ 
ments of the document—such as, for example, the final sentence, “ I 
am just off to the manoeuvres”—were absolutely unidentifiable with 
the accused. Finally, there was the question of handwriting. The 
experts heard by the Court—none of special eminence—were 
divided in opinion, the majority pronouncing against tlie prisoner. 
M. Lazare, adopting the Court’s own riew of the best evidenee. sub¬ 
mitted the facsimile of the hordemui to the twelvi* most eminent 
experts in the world, and they all declared that the liaudwriting was 
not—some said could not possibly be—that of Ilreyfus. 

The conclusion, then, is irresistible. If the horji-n au was th<* only 
eridence produced at the trial—and no one has contested, nor does it 
.seem possible to contest, Maitre Demange’s categorical statfmiont on 
this jioint—Captain Dreyfus was convicted on flagrantly insiillicienf 
testimony. 

This, indeed, is so clear to ever}’body, including the ofliciid pro¬ 
pounders of the convict’s guilt, that an attemjit has been made t<» sliow 
that other and more serious evidence against him exists and tluit, in 
view of its exceptional gravity, it was submitted privately to the 
judges without being formally produced at tlie trial. This statement, 
which M. Lazare alleges comes from General Mercier himself, is tin* 
most shocking that has been made in connection witli the procedure 
at the Court Martial. Although Maitre Demnnge lias said that lie 
refuses to believe in the possibility of such an “ enormity,” it has 
been neither questioned nor denied in any quarter, official or otlna wise. 
This allegation has done more to swell the ranks of those who are now 
demanding a revision of the trial than any question of anti-Siunitic 
influence or of the insufficiency of the hardenau. And the reason is 
obvious. If Captain Dreyfus was convicted on evidence not sub¬ 
mitted to the Court and not communicated to or tested by the 
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lefeuoe, then there 'was yirtually no trial at all, and it is possible in 
Etepublican France, at the end of the nineteenth century, to tear a 
uitizen away from his family, without assigning any reason, and 
immure him for life in an island bastille without trial and on what is 
tantamount to a simple Uitrc de cacheL This is not a crime against 
Dreyfus alone; it is a violation of public liberties, and as such is 
resented by many who have no opinion on the question of Dreyfus’s 
innocence or guilt. M. de Cassagnac, for example, who believes in the 
Jew’s guilt as firmly as M. Drumont, is one of the strongest advocates 
of revision solely on this ground. 

Nor is it a mere academic hypothesis to say that, if this flagrant 
judicial irregularity—^to give it no stronger name—is allowed to pass 
undenounced and uncorrected, the liberties, not only of possibly dis¬ 
honest aliens, but of aU patriotic Frenchmen, will be endangered, 
Let me call to mind the Norton case, which closely resembles tlie 
Dreyfus case in many of its features, and which might have been an 
exact parallel to it, but for the colossal vanity of one indi'riduol. 
It was about the time of tlie Siamese crisis and France was in one of 
her periodical fits of frenzy. On this occasion it was not the Jews 
but the English who were the objects of her clamour. They were as 
perfidious as Jewish officers, and everybody who was suspected of 
sympathising with them, such as M. Clemenceau, was denounced as 
a traitor to his cotmtry. This was the style in which the Drumont 
gang—the same persons, be it noted, who have been most prominently 
associated with the Dreyfus scandal—talked and wrote in the summer 
of 1893. Then came the usual extraordinary coincidence. It was one 
day announced that proofs of the perfidy of England and of tlie 
treachery of M. Clemenceau had been found. A “ patriot of Mauri¬ 
tius,” while employed in the offices of the hated British Embassy, liad 
nobly filched a collection of compromising documents from Lord Duf- 
ferin’s strong box. Strangely enough the Dreyfus bordereau is stated 
in like manner to have been abstracted from the German Embassy. 
It appeared that the British documents made frequent reference to 
monetary transactions with French politicians, and among them was 
a bordereau —it is actually so des^bed in the judicial proceedings 
which grew out of tliis affair—stated to be an original, written on 
official paper and stamped 'with the royal arms, in which the damning 
evidence of the venality of M. Clemenceau and other French politicians 
was set down in black and white. M. Millevoye, to whom these papers 
were .communicated by their discoverer, Norton, showed them to 
M. Dupuy, the Premier, who was so much impressed by them tliat 
he strongly deprecated publicity, and offered to submit them to a 
magisterial investigation. According to M. Millevoye, M. Develle, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, also regarded them seriously. Thus 
confirmed in his estimate of the importance of his discoverj^ M. 
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MilleToye 'was unable to keep it to himself. Believing that he 
was about to achieve immortality, he produced and read the docu¬ 
ments aloud from the Tribune of the Chamber of Deputies—only to 
be laughed at for having been victimised by an obvious forger. 

Still the fact is undeniable that these documents had been taken 
quite seriously by a number of presumably intelligent persons— 
journalists, deputies, and at least two Cabinet Ministers. Suppose 
tiiey had been kept secret, and had been made the subject of a Star 
Chamber inquiry, like that which has sent Captain Dreyfus to the 
He du Diable. Is it not quite within the bounds of probability— 
given the passionate agitation outside and the possible disi'egardof the 
usual judicial tests and safeguards in view of the exaggerated gravity 
of the evidence and the serious breach of international comity involved 
in its alleged theft—^that there would have been another judicial error, 
and the Editor of the Aurore would have been the Dreyfus of his day 

For my part, I am strongly inclined to believe that the analogy of 
the Norton case affords at once the true clue to the Dreyfus mystery, 
and indicates the only way in which it can be satisfactorily solved. 
I don’t think there has been any treachery at all. The demand for 
cojupromising documents, like evei^^ other demand, creates its own 
suj:>ply, and if the genuine article cannot be produced, the enterprising 
patriot is not likely to resist the temptation to manufacture a substi¬ 
tute. Colonel Schwarz-koppen, the late German military attache in 
Paris, has, indeed, not hesitated to say, that if anyone will show^ him 
the purveyor of the documents produced against Dreyfus, he will 
show them the forger. My impression is that if ^e and 

otlier evidence were only made public, it would l>e at once demonstrated 
that they were spurious and had never seen the inside of any foreign 
embassy. 

One word more. I have abstained from commenting on the Ester- 
hazy aspect of this case, partly because I think the case for a revision 
•of the trial is complete without it, and partly because I have ih> 
desire to follow the example set by MM. Drumont and Mcrcier while 
the charges against Captain Dreyfas are still vfb judicr. 

L\ ( IK.N Woi.K. 



THE STRUGGLE OF RELIGIONS AND RACES IN 
RUSSIA. 

Russian Btatistics, if carefully sifted and intelligently studied, abound 
in remarkable surprises, of which the following pages offer a few 
typical specimens. As it is possible that enthusiastic partisans of 
conflicting x^olitical or religious views may seek to draw' arguments in 
favour of their respective theories from the results of these researches, 
1 desire to state distinctly and emphatically that I undertook them 
without any preconceived idea, and now lay them before the public, 
irrespective of the doctrines which they may be supposed to confirm or 
disprove. The facts disclosed by the figures which I set forth and 
compare are curious and instructive in themselves ; the^' afford us an 
insight into a })ort.ion of the mechanism by which the heterogeneous 
groups of religions and nationalities in the Russian Emx>ire are being 
welded into one homogeneous mass, they enable us to gauge the 
rapidity with which the assimilating process is going forward, and to 
measure the resisting i)Ower of each of the creeds and races coneemed. 
And as the work has never before been done in England, nor even in 
Russia, 1 considered that I had sufficient motives for tackling it, 
without referenco to the possible nature of the final results. 

My figures are not drawn from those of the first complete census 
of the Russian Empire, w'hich was taken last February. Those have 
not yet been analyzed; indeed, all the data have not as yet been 
received and tabulated by the Central Statistical Commission, so that 
a considerable time must necessarily elapse before the various totals 
have been compared with those of former partial returns. And even 
then it is, on (ibvious grounds, very doubtful whether the;\' will be 
studied from the particular point of view' of the longevity of religions 
and nationalities on Russian soil. Before the great census of this 
year the only })erio{lical statistics of a really trustw'orthy character 
which we possessed were collected in the fifty governments or pro¬ 
vinces of European Russia to the exclusion of the Caucasus, Russian 
Poland, and Finland. The sources from which I have drawn my 
figures are published once a year by the Central Statistical (commis¬ 
sion of the Ministry of the Interior, and are undoubtedly trustworthy. 

The questions which interested me most in these researches were 
the following: What is the most effective machinery in use for the 
assimilation of religions and nationalities in an empire in. which 
religion is gen^wlly synonymous w'ith natioualify, and ^Boman 
Catholic praotloally moans Polish, and Protestant connotes German 
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or Finn, Buddhist signifies Mongolian, &c., &o.; to what extent are 
the various religions capable of resisting the powerful outside influences 
brought to be^ upon them P and how would Orthodoxy fare if de¬ 
prived of this extraneous assistanoe, and left to struggle for existence 
on the same terms as all other religions of the Empire, with no other 
advantages than such as superior numbers and a naturally humane, 
Christian, and tolerant spirit would afford ? To these questions, 1 
regret to say, I am not prepared to offer a complete set of answers; 
but incomplete as the results necessarily are, they leave no doubt as to 
the nature of the solution, while they throw curious sidelights on a 
number of other instructive matters as well. 

In researches of this kind, the birth and death rates of the 
religions and races in question play an all-important part. First of 
all, however, it will be necessary to consider those of the Russian 
population as a whole. During the twenty years comprised between 
1867 and 1886,^ then, I find that the average birth rate amounted to 
49*3 per thousand inhabitants, while the mean death rate for the some 
period was no less than 35*8 per thousand. The average number of 
marriages was 9*4. The mean increase, therefore, averaged 13*5 per 
thousand. The absolute yearly increase being 1,500,000. In spite 
of the very high death rate this balance to the good, if compared with 
that of other European countries for the same period, is very consider¬ 
able. In this respect Saxony is the only state which takes preceden(.*e 
of Russia with an annual increment of 14*9 per thousand. England 
follows Russia with 13*2, Holland comes next with 10*2, then 
Prussia with 9*4, Germany with 8*4, Austria with 7:8, Sweden with 
7*7, Italy with 6*7, Switzerland with 6*2, Hungary, despite its 
fruitful Slav element, with only 4*7, Spain with 3*3, and France with 
2*5. The Russian death rate, it must be confessed, is proportionately 
large, owing to a variety of causes the most of which can be 
neutralized by improved sanitation and are being slowly removed 
even now. There is but one country in Europe which takes 
precedence of Russia in this respect, viz., Himgary with a death 
rate of 38*7. 

The circumstance that before last February no general census 
of the population had ever been made, renders it impossible to 
fix with absolute accuracy the average number of marriages and 
the birth and death rates of the principal religious communities of 
the Empire. But the official sources quoted above supply us, at least, 
with absolute data, t>., the totals of the deaths, births and marriages, 
and if we compare these concrete totals among themselves, we find 
that the respective increase is as follows:— 

<1) C/, Jfepemsfit of tho Population of JBuropoon Muuict for the Teare 1867, 1868-1691, 
pabUfelMd bj the Central Stetaatioel Cknamuaion of the l^ietiy of the Interior. 
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Orthodox ChriatUna 
Roman Catholica 
Proteatonts .... 
Mohammedans 

Jews. 

Armenians of the Gregorian Rite 


5*77 children to each marriagei 
4*88 
4*50 
4*26 
4*67 
4*21 


From these figures it is evident that Orthodox Chnstians—^who 
consist mainly of Bussians, Moldavians and Finns, are the most 
fruitful of all the religious oommunities enumerated. But this 
conclusion must be qualified by the remark that the percentage of 
illegitimate children among them is somewhat large, although con¬ 
siderably smaller than that of the other churches. The following 
figures >\ill make that pretty clear. They are taken from the official 
statistics of the years 1887 and 1888, and give the number of illegiti¬ 
mate children among every thousand infants bom in the various 
churches and creeds:— 


Orthodos. 

1887 . . 28*2 

1888 . 26*3 


Bomaa Oatholiai. ProtMtaata. 
34*9 36*2 

34*6 38*5 


Jewa. Mohammadaaa. 
3*4 0*9 

2*9 0*8 


The least fruitful marriages are those of the Armenians.^ Taking 
the entire population of the fifty governments of European Bussia 
for the twenty years ending in 1886, we find that each marriage 
produced, on an average, 5*45 children, whereas in the population of 
cities alone the average issue was 5*31. 

The figures of the birth rate alone, however, are insufficient to 
convey a correct idea of the real increase of each religious 
community; they must be compared with the annual number of 
deaths and the ratio between the two established. As the official 
sources do not contain the number of deaths to every thousand 
members of each of the religious bodies, we must operate with the 
absolute totals which they do give. Having made the necessary 
calculation for the fifty governments of European Bussia, we find 
that for every hundred persons who died during the decade ending in 
the year 1892 the number bom was:— 

In BumIa. In BoamaniA.t 


Ortliodox Christians 

, , 

. 138*14 souls . 

. 149*02 

Roman Catholics 


. 156*97 „ 

. 120*69 

Protestants 


. 147*41 „ . 

. 15M9 

Jeu's 

, , 

. 171*42 „ . 

. 173*22 

Mohammedans 


. 139*68 „ 

. 142*07 

• Greek Armenians . 

. 

. 116*25 „ 

91*27 


(1) Bj ArmenUna 1 undentand those of the Oregorien Rite. The others, heuig 
members of the Roman Catholio Chundi, are induded in the flgaies whidi deal with 
that religious bodj. 

(2) Cf. ds la PopuhttM^ d$ tm Rewmentr, Buoharest, 1822. 
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The element of the population, therefore, which increases' more 
rapidly than all others, despite conditions which can hardly be 
termed favourable, is the Jew^; and this superiority is traceable to 
two causes: the larger number of marriages which they conti^t and 
their smaller death rate. The death rate of Jewish children in par¬ 
ticular is milch smaller than that of Orthodox Eussian infants. The 
figures for the year 1888 are: Of every thousand Orthodox children 
there died 407*1; Jewidi children, 232*1; Protestants, 282*0; Mo¬ 
hammedans^ 280*9 ; Eoman Catholics, 216*6. It should, however, be 
borne in mind, that in reality the death rate among Jewish children 
was and is considerably less than appears from those figures. The 
explanation is that in order to free their male offspring from military 
service the Jews frequently conceal the births of their children, whereas 
they cannot hide the cases of death. And this relatively small death 
rate is noticeable not only in Eussia but also in Eoumania, where the 
conditions are as nearly as possible the same. Next on the list come 
the Eoman Catholics [in Eoumania the Protestantsl, after them the 
Protestants, and then the Mohammedans. The Cluistians of the 
Orthodox Church, despite the larger number of children resulting 
from each marriage, occupy but the fifth place, in consequence of 
their very heavy death rate. In Eoumania, where the sanitary (5on- 
ditions are better for all classes of the population, they come third. 
In both countries the Armenians are at the very bottom of the list. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the figures of the Armenian 
birth rate in Eussia (116*25) represent the total increase observed in 
the two distinct classes of colonies in which tliesor people live, the 
larger and the smaller communities of European Eussia. If we con¬ 
sider the two categories separately, we arrive at results w*hich are still 
more striking. Thus, in the less populous colonies scattered over the 
Governments of Astrakhan, Kherson, Tavrida, Bessarabia, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg, the Armenian element, which numbers about 
15,000 in all, is eveiywhere dying out. For every hundred deaths 
which occurred dming the ten years ending in 1892, the average 
number of births was but 91*64. 

The explanation of this curious phenomenon lies partly in the 
smaller number of children resulting from each marriage {i.e. 3*61) 
as compared with the ratio in other religious communities, but to 
a much greater extent in the large number of so-called mixed mar¬ 
riages contracted by Armenians of these colonies with members of the 
Orthodox Church. And herein is contained the secret of the rapid 
as si m il ation, not only of Armenians, but of all other non-Orthodox 
Christian communities to Orthodoxy. For according to one of the 
fundamental laws of the Eussian Empire all the children, without 
exception, bom of parents either of whom was at any time a member 
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of the Orthodox Chtirch, must be baptized and brought up in the 
Orthodox faith. The number of Armenian marriages oontracted in 
these small colonies among Armenians only and solemnized according 
to the rites of the Gregorian Church is relatively small, and does not 
exceed 5*8 per thousand Armenians, whereas the marriages between 
Armenians and Orthodox Christians reach the respectable total of 
from three to four per thousand persons. In St. Petersburg these 
mb'^ed marriages, as we shall see later on, amount to 58*1 per cent, 
of all the matrimonial unions entered into by members of that ancient 
church and race. 

This ratio is reversed in those districts in which Armenians form 
large communities wherein the sentiment of nationality—identical in 
this case with that of religion—is more fully developed, and the social 
conditions are generally less favourable to mixed marriages. In the 
military territory of the Don, for example, where a considerable 
number of Armenians dwell together, as in liostofF and Nakhitshevan, 
with 1/5,500 Armenians, they usually keep to themselves, and rarely 
select life-partners among the members of any other religious body. 
The result is that in all those colonies the rate of increase is almost 
normal. Thus, for every hundred who died in those places during 
the ten years under consideration, there were births, the 

average number of children to the marriage being 4*48. Tliese facts 
are interesting, inasmuch as they supply the data necessary for 
(jalculating the longevity of the Armenian race in Itussia in each 
of these groups, the smaller of which is becoming more and more 
common. 

In Rfjuraania, as in Kussia, the Armenians occujiy the lowest place 
among all religious groups in the matter of annual incretise. The 
fruitfulness of their marriages, as compared with that of the other 
elements of the Eoiimanian jiopulation, is very inconsiderable. Thus, 
during the ten years ending in 1891, the average issue of each 
Armenian marriage was but 1*98 children,' w’horeas that of the 
entire Roumanian people amounted to 5‘1. As, over and above this, 
the death nite of the Armenians there is very high, no one will be 
8urj>rised to learn that they are dying out. Thus, for everj" hundi’ed 
Armenians who died in Roumania during the decade under considera¬ 
tion, there were but 91*27 births. And if we compare the birth rate 
with the death rate of the ensuing year (1892), we find that the total 
loss was 8*54. So much for the Armenians. 

Returning now to the entire population of the fifty governments of 
Euroj)ean Russia, we find that Ae average increase for ten years was 
141*59, and in Roumania for the one year 1891, 140*57. Taking the 
cities of European Russia by themselves, w*e gather from the official 

(1) The nninher of Armenian manriageH, 8*86 per thousand bOuls, was normal. 
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statistics that for every 100 deaths there were but 120-23 births [in 
tlie so-called oommunale urbane of Roumania the ratio in 1891 was 
100: 113*82]. If now from the heterogeneous population of oities and 
towns which produces this excess of births over deaths we strike out 
the fruitful Jewidi element, the ratio falls at once to 117 births to 100 
deaths. In other words, the net annual increase of Christians of all 
denominations in Russian cities and towns amounts to 17 souls, whereas 
among the Jews of towns and cities it is exactly 71*4. Therefore 
the Hebrew population in the cities of European Russia is increasing 
and multiplying every year four times more rapidly than the 
Christians. 

An analogous phenomenon is noticeable in Roumania. In that 
youthful state, for eveiy 100 deaths which occurred during the 
decade 1882-91 the births averaged 173*22, which is tantamount to a 
net annual increase of 73-2. Taking Roumanian towns and cities by 
themselves, however, W’e find that their average yearly increment 
amounts iu all to only 13-8. Further, if we separate the Jewish from 
the Qiristian elements of the Roumanian urban population, we find 
that the net annual increase of the former is more than seven times 
^•eater than that of the latter. In exact figures, it is 71 times 
greater. The Jews, who constitute but 20 per cent, of the urban 
population of Roumania, thus contribute no less than 63*1 per cent, of 
its entire annual increase, whereas the Orthodox Christians, who amount 
to 72 per cent, of the population of cities and towns, contribute no more 
than 39-9 per cent, to the total annual increment. Passing to the 
other religious bodies, we note that the Roman Oattolics, who form 
but 4 per cent, of the entire urban population, contribute 2-7 of its 
total increase, while all the other religious bodies show^ an annual 
falling-off of no less than »5*7 per cent.^ If we consider separately the 
two provinces of which the kingdom of Roumania is composed, w'e 
find that in Wallachia, and only there, the Christian element is 

(1) Cf, BulUt'm de Vlmtitut Internal, de StatUtique. Vol. ix., p. 96 f. 

The following table will make the relative positions of the various religions clear : — 
72 per oent. of the urban Orthodox population gives an increase of + 39*9 per cent. 

4 ,, M Rom. Gath. „ ,» „ — 2*7 „ 

4 .. ,« Protestant „ „ ,, — d*? ,» 

8 per oent. of Non-Orthodox Christians gives tftintu 3 per cent. 

72 per cent, of the Orthodox population gives, therefore, -r 39*9 percent. « + 2872 K 
6 .. „ other Christians .. — 3 0 s— 24*0 

80 per oent. of all Christians gives, therefore, + 35*6 » + 2848*8 

If 80 per oent. (Christians) gives an increase of 35*6 per oent., 10 per oent. will give 
4*45 perc’mt. 

Oil the other band, 20 per oent. (Jewish element) gives an increase of 63*1 per cent., 
atid, therefore, 10 per oent. of the Jews gives 31*6 per cent, increment. As the incre¬ 
ment of the Christiana is represented by 4*45 per cent, and that of the Jews by 31*6, 
the lilt ter element of the urban population inoreases 7*1 times more rapidly than the 
foiijitr. 
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increasing and at a very slow rate; in the other province, Moldavia, the 
Ohristians of all denoipinations are steadily dying out. The vacant 
places of these vanishing Ohristians are being taken partly by Jews 
and partly by Christians from the rural distoiots, who migrate into 
the cities and towns. If it were not for the influx of this latter 
element from the country, it would be a very simple calculation to 
flx the year when the entire population of the cities and towns in 
Boumania and Southern Eussia would consist exclusively of citizens 
of the Hebrew faith. 

The following statistioal table, which deals exclusively with Eou- 
mania, is interesting. It gives the number of births to 100 deaths of 
the various religious elements of the population for the decade 1882- 


1801;— 

In Bonmuin 

InCitie*. In Rurnl Oiatriets. Oenenlly. 
Armeniaiifl . . 84*56 120*69 91.27 

Roman Catholics.120*69 

Protestants.157*19 

Orthodox (Christians.149*02 

Mohammedans.142*07 

Jews.173*22 


Bo far as the matter is left to the operation of natural causes, there¬ 
fore, the Jewish race is far better equipped for the struggle for life 
than the Christian sects. In Eussia, however, numerous artiflcial 
means are relied upon to neutralize the forces of nature and to Chris¬ 
tianize and nationalize the numerous fragments of wliich the Empire 
is still composed. 

The figures which I have heretofore given apply, as I remarked in 
the beginning, solely to the fifty provinces or governments of Euro¬ 
pean Eussia. In Eussian Poland the religious, political, and social 
conditions are very difEerent. To what extent they modify the pheno¬ 
mena thus far observed in Eussia proper, the following statistics will 
show. I use the official sources (Eeport of the Warsaw Statist 
Committee, vol. xiii., p. 191) for the five years comprised between 
1886 and 1890. During that period, to each thousand souls there 
were 41-5 births and 25*6 deaths, in other words, the natural incre¬ 
ment was 15*9. If we compare the actual number of deaths with the 
actual number of births in Poland, we find that for every 100 who 
died 162*1 were bom. The religious elements of Poland are Eoman 
Catholics, who predominate among the Christians there, and together 
with the latter form about five-sixths of the entire population ; and the 
JeWs, who constitute about one-sixth. Now we already know, from the 
table given on page 149, the respective average increase of these two 
creeds: for every 100 Eoman Catholics who die 156*97 are bom; and 
for every 100 Jewish deaths there are 171*42 births. The Christian 
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five-sixthB of the population, with 157 births to 100 deaths, would 
give 785*0, whereas the Jewish one-sixth gives 171*4; the total — 
966*4, which, divided by 6, gives 159*4. This figure is not far 
removed from that given above, 162*1 [the number of births to 100 
deaths in all Poland]. As a matter of fact the increment in Poland 
is a little larger, and the discrepancy is explicable as the result of the 
concealment of a number of births by the Hebrew element of the ton 
I^olish provinces. This is admitted on all hands. It is also cajiable 
of being proved by the statistics of the few places in which the con¬ 
cealment of births is made difficult. Warsaw is one of these. The 
figures published by the Statistical Committee of that city are more 
trustworthy than those which deal with any other portion of I’ohind. 
According to them the increase of the population per thousand souls by 
births in the j^ear 1889, was 45 among Christians and 55 among Jews, 
and the deaths were 30 among the Christians and 25 among tlie 
Hebrews. The Jewish element, therefore, seems much better equipped 
for the struggle for existence than any of the Christian sects, inas¬ 
much as it increases even in Poland twice as rapidly as they do, the 
ratio being 30 to 15. [Cf, Rpjmrt of the Waraatc Stati.sf. Comm. vol. 
xii., p. 126.] And it must not be forgotten that the Catholics are 
Christians who, of all others, increase the most rapidly in Euroj)ean 
Kussia. The same phenomenon is visible all over Europe, and is 
owing in part, at least, to the extraordinary care which Jewish parents 
take of their children.^ At the annual rate just given the Hebrew 
fdement, whicli forms about one-third of the j»opulati()n of Warsaw— 
or, say, 200,000 souls—increases yearly by as many as^he Christians, 
who constitute two-thirds of the population, /.c., by 5,000 souls. 
Within a given number of years, therefore, w hen the Christian elemeni 
of Warsaw shall have doubled, and will amoimt to 800,000, the Jewish 
element will have tripled, and will have reached the total of 5(K),0(K> 
souls. The important part played by the self-sacrificing care taken 
by Jewish parents of their children, in bringing about the results just 
noted, is evident from the folh)wing figures: Of 1,000 children during 
the first year of their lives, there die in Moscow 391; in Breslau ‘114; 
in St. Petersburg and Berlin 257 ; in Dresden 251; in Cracow 227; 
in Lemberg 216; and in Warsaw 187; in other words, the more 
Jews a city possesses the smaller the death rate among children. In 
Warsaw the Jews form 33 per cent, of the poj»ulation ; in Cracow and 
Tjemberg 28 per cent.; in Berlin and Breslau 5 per cent.; in »S^. 
Petersburg and Moscow 2 per cent. 

But the surest, steadiest, and least troublesome of all the melhctds 

(1) KecluH states that the Jewidi element in Hungary has increased by eight tiiiit« 
its nuinlxir daring the past hundred years. During the years 1868-1870 the deatli- 
rate of the Tarious religions in Budapesth ‘was: among Catholics, 48*0; Calvinists, ; 
LutheranK, 40’C ; and Jews only 18*2 per thousand souls. 
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by yrhibh the various ethnical elements of the Bussian pol>ulati6n are 
being kneaded into one homogeneous mass is the automatic working 
of the law which prescribes that children of both sexes, either of 
whose parents is a member of the Orthodox Church, must be baptised 
according to the rites and brought up in the faith of that church. 
Article 190 of the Bussian Penal Code, which deals with this subject 
says: Parents who, being legally obliged to train their children in 
the Orthodox faith, shall baptize them or cause other sacraments to be 
administered to them, and bring them up in the rites of another 
Christian faith, are to be sentenced, therefor, to confinement in a 
prison for a period of from eight to sixteen months. Their children 
are to be confided, for their education, to relatives ef the Orthodox 
Church, and should there be none such, to guardians appointed by the 
Government and belonging to the Chthodox Church.” This law is 
further reinforced by Article 194 of the Penal Code, which declares 
that: “ Members of the clergy of foreign Christian confessions, found 
guilty of having taught the Catechism to children under age belonging 
to the Orthodox Church, or of having made suggestions to them which 
are opposed to Orthodoxy, even though no intention should be proved 
on their part to pervert the said children, are to be sentenced therefor: 
for the first offence, to removal from the place in which it was com¬ 
mitted, for a period of from one to tliree years; for the second to a 
loss of the sacerdotal dignity and confinement in a prison for a period 
of from eight months to one year and four months, and on the expiry 
of this sentence to be placed under police supervision.” 

This law has always been strictly enforced. During the reign of 
Alexander II. an exception was informally made' for the inhabitants 
of the Baltic Provinces, many of whom married members of the 
Grthodox Church and yet lawfully educated their children in the 
Protestant faith. Alexander III. would not endure this state of 
things, and put a sudden end to it in a manner which was clearly 
understood and taken to heart by all his subjects throughout the 
length and breadth of Bussia. In August, 1882, a cavalry officer 
with whom I am well acquainted. Prince Barclay de Tolly, married 
the daughter of General Tshemyshoff on the express condition, 
accepted by the bride and her mother—^both of whom were members 
of the Orthodox Church—that the children of the marriage should be 
educated in the faith of their father, who was, and is, a Lutheran. 
A year later a daughter was bom and baptized in the Lutheran faitli, 
whereupon the Ecclesiastical Consistory took action and ordered an 
investigation. The father and grandfather of the girl, however, 
remained firm, and when a second child was bom it was likewise 
christened in the Lutheran Church. In September, 1887, a third child 

(1) A aeoret Ukase of the 15-27 March, 1SC5, accorded this right to Russian subjects 
of the Baltic ProTinoes, prefessing the Lutheran faith. 
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was bom, and when shortly after, the fact of its having been baptized 
by a Lutheran clergyman became known, the father, Prince Barclay 
de Tolly, was summarily dismissed from the army, and the grand¬ 
father was publicly reprimanded by the Tsar. Prom that time forth 
the permission formerly accorded to Eussian subjects of the Lutheran 
Church living in the Baltic Provinces was expressly rescinded,' and 
the law strictly enforced in all parts of the Empire. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to analyze the working and gauge 
the full effect of tliis legislation upon the non-Orthodox Christians of 
Eussia. I once set myself to study the question in all its details, but 
the lack of statistical data, which after this year’s census will perhaps 
become available, soon convinced me that the task was hopeless. By 
confining my researches, however, to certain large centres, the statistics 
of which were both comprehensive and trustworthy, I arrived at very 
definite results showing the enormous annual gains of Orthodoxy at 
the expense of other religious denominations, within a very limited 
area, and supplying data for an approximate guess at the total profit 
and loss account in the Empire. It need hardly be pointed out that a 
member of the Orthodox Church, whatever the path by which he or 
she first entered it, can never again legally abjure that faith. 

Let us take the Christian population of the city of St. Petersburg, 
therefore, for the decade 1882-1891, and going through the carefully 
compiled statistics published eveiy year in the official Annual ( Yenhe- 
go(inik)y we shall find that during those ten years the average number 
and character of the marriages contracted were:— 


with Orthodox females . 

47,493 

Homan Catholic „ 

459 

Protestant ,, 

1,635 

Armenian „ 

8 

Total 

49,595 

\ with Orthodox females 

1,997 

Protestant „ 

4,879 

Homan Catholic „ 

214 

Armenian „ 

2 

Jewish 

10 

Total . 

7,102 

(males with Orthodox females 

. 1,265 

Roman Catholic „ 

. 1,667 

Protestant „ 

468 • 

Armenian ,, 

1 

Total . 

. 3,301 


(1) Tlun WM dooe in ICajr, 1H85. j 
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Marriages of Armenian moles with Orthodox females ^ 

. 25 

if 

tf 

Roman Catholic „ 

0 

jt 

ft 

Protestant „ 

8 

» 

II 

Armenian ,, 

. 10 



Total . 

. 43 


These figures reveal the interesting fact that the marriages con¬ 
tracted by Koman Catholic males with Orthodox females amount to 
37*12 of all marriages entered into by the entire Eoman Catholic 
population, during the period under examination, in the city of 
St. Petersburg alone. The matrimonial unions concluded by Protes¬ 
tant males with Orthodox females constitute 28*1 per cent, of all 
marriages contracted by Protestants, whereas those of Armenians 
with Orthodox brides are equal to 58*1 per cent, of all Armenian 
marriages. 

The losses thus incurred by each religious denomination in favour 
of the Orthodox Church can be easily ascertained by multiplying the 
average issue of Eoman Catholic, Protestant, and Armenian marriages 
by the total number of unions contracted by non-Orthodox Christian 
males with members of the Orthodox Church. We then obtain the 
average number of children to each marriage by dividing the grand 
total of births during the decade in question by the entire numWr of 
marriages. In the case of Orthodox Christians the figures are 
253,553 divided by 49,595 = 5*11. Among Eoman Catholics it is 
5,501 divided by 2,126 = 2*12. In the case of Protestants the 
formula is 10,312 divided by 5,105 = 3*19; and among Armenians 
54 divided by 18 = 3 per cent. The losses of Eoman Catholicism to 
Orthodoxy consequently were :— 

Roman Catholics, 1,255 marriages, averaging 2*12 children = 2,660*6 children. 
Protestants . 1,997 „ „ 3*19 „ «= 6,3904 „ 

Armenians . . 25 ,, ,, 3*00 „ = 75*0 ,, 

3,277 9,126 

Thus during the space of a single decade, in the city of St. Peters¬ 
burg alone, non-Orthodox Christians lost to the Orthodox Church 
3,277 marriages and 9,126 children. Of coiuree, in reality, the losses 
were much more considerable; for the non-Orthodox parents of 
Orthodox children are already virtually lost to their respective 
churches, which they rarely frequent, and, not seldom, formally leave. 
The number of Eoman Catholics of the former category in St. Peters¬ 
burg is 1,255 males and 459 females; of Protestants it is 1,997 males 
and 1,635 females; of Armenians 25 males and 8 females; that is to 
say 5,379 individuals of both sexes; if we add to these the 9,126, 
we get a total of 14,505 souls. Now the population of St. Petersburg 
is hardly a hundredth part of that of all Eussia, and the same process 
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i» steadily and oontinuoiiBly going on throughout the leng^ and 
breadth of the countiy, on a smaller scale here, on a larger scale 
there, according to the numerical strength of the members of non- 
Orthodox denominations, so that a certain vague, but not wholly 
inadequate, notion may be formed of the rapidity with which they are 
all being automatically assimilated. It may, perhaps, be necessary to 
point out that owing to the peculiar political conditions prevalent in 
east generally, religious gains there are at the same time national 
profit. The Orthodox children of (rermans, Poles, Armenians, Finns 
rightly regard themselves as Eussian, which is not by any means the 
case with all those children who, though bom and educated in Eussia, 
retain the “ foreign ” faith of their fathers. The dimensions assumed 
by this kneading process in the provinces are very considerable, and it 
is not too much to say that in several cities and to^\^^s the presence of 
a non-Orthodox Christian element of the population is entirely due to 
immigration. 

I n the above profit and loss account I have not touched upon a very 
large item of Eussian gains at the exjwnse of other Christian commu¬ 
nities by means of conversions. Yet this is a very considerable figure, 
vr'hich is not, of course, neutralized by analogous conversions of Orthodox 
(Jliristians to other Christian confessions, this being a criminal offenct^ 
in the eye of the law. In order to give an idea of the number of 
persons thus spontaneously converted to Orthodoxy during the eleven 
years from 1883 to 1893,1 quote the official figures:— 

25,637 Roman Catholics. ^ 

63,024 Rasskolniks (Russian Nonconformists). 

30,855 Protestants and Lutherans. 

7,977 Jews. 

3,456 Mohammedans. 

381 Armenians. 

28,235 Pagans. 

Total . 159,565 souls. 


The losses of Eoman Catholicism and Protestantism, or, to change 
lliese terms to their political equivalents of Poles, Lithuanians, 
Germans, Letts and Finns, are very heavy. The Jews come off best 
of all with a loss, in round figures, of 800 souls yearly, as against an 
increase of 80,000. The Mohammedans lose comparatively few, for 
tlieir only possible source of loss is through conversion. The marriage 
law does not affect them in the least, seeing that in the EusFdan 
Empire they cannot many ChristianB. 

To sum up, the Eussian people, who now number 129,211,114 
souls, have, with one exception in each case, the highest birth rate 
and the highest death rate of all other peoples of Europe. The 
Eussian Empire is made up of a vast number of-different races which 
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generally profess different religious faiths, and among all these hy far 
the most fruitful is the Jewish element, the members of which are 
increasing in the cities and towns of southern Eussia four times more 
rapidly than their Christian fellow-subjects, and w^ould, within a 
measurable distance of time, absorb all the others w'ere it not for the 
continual immigration of Christians from rural districts. On the 
other hand, the Eussians ore working hard and successfully at the 
j^similation of every heterogeneous element in the country, ethnical 
and religious, and the means at their disposal are so numerous and 
eSicient that religions and races are being steadily absorbed. The 
law of mixed marriages brings thousands and tliousands of children 
wlio, but for its operation, would have been Eoman (vatholics, 
Liitherans, or Armenians, into the Orthodox fold. The Armenians 
are dying out in consequence, and continue to subsist only in the 
largest of their colonies, which have a strong tendency, however, to 
Mplit uj) into a number of smaller ones, that will eventually disappear 
frtiiii the operation of the same causes.* Eoman Catholics and 
I iiitherans are likewise gradually, if more slowdy, djdng out. Of all 
races and religions the toughest and best equipped for the arduous 
struggle for existence are the Jews, whose net annual increase in 
towns and cities amounts to 71*4 souls, as compared with that of all 
(tiiristian denominations, >vhich is only 17 souls. Furthermore, they 
(Mttirely escape the decimating action of the Mixed Marriage Law, 
aiul lose through spontaneous conversions to Orthodoxy only 800 
sdiIs a year, as against 2o,6d7 Eoman Catholics, whereas their 
arniual increase amounts to 80,000 souls. 

The general impression produced by these statistics is that the 
Evussian people is not mei’ely increasing in numbers, but is rapidly 
being kneaded into a compact homogeneous mass, speaking one and 
the same language, worshipping according to the same rites, and 
pursuing, more or less, the same political ideals. The comfortable old 
fit'tion formerly universally credited in Europe, and still cherished by 
a very few' backw^ard British politicians, that one of the immediate 
t'esults of a shock of war upon Eussia would he to split up the huge 
northern colossus into a number of ethnical and in*econoilable 
fragments, is once for all exploded. 


E. J. Dillon. 



RUSSIA AND HER PATIENTS. 

We have heard so much of the “ European Concert,” why not, for a 
change, call it the “ European Hospital ” P The term would be a 
novelty, besides being more appropriate; for there is certainly more 
sickness in the hospital than there has been harmony in the concert. 

A hospital, indeed, it is which confronts us. With the Sick 
Gentleman at Constantinople we have been long familiar, but it now 
seems that we shall soon become on equally intimate terms with the 
Sick Lady at Vienna. Poor Greece, with a bandaged head, needs 
watchful and affectionate nursing. 

France, “ La belle Prance,” after a prolonged period of convales¬ 
cence, has at last recovered sufficiently to “ go for a change of air ” 
to the banks of the Neva. But she is wise in clinging to the arm of 
her physician, because, though now in the convalesoent ward, she has 
not entirely emancipated herself from the necessity of hospital 
regulations. 

In the time of Nicholas I., our Tzar used to be described as the 
Chief Justice of Europe. Alexander III. won for himself the noble 
title of Peace-keeper of Europe.” But now-a-days, if we are to 
adjust titles to realities, Russia could not be better ranked than as 
“ Head Physician of the European Hospital.” 

Quite seriously, that is ouT roh, and we shall adhere -to it. 

What furious denunciations have been levelled against us because, 
in dealing with the refractory patient in the Eastern ward, we have 
refused, and still refuse, to substitute the role of executioner for that 
of physician! We have even deprecated surgical operations, preferring 
palliatives and sedatives to amputations. 

For my own part, I could have wished, more than once, that the 
physician had given place to the surgeon. But, of course, I reluct¬ 
antly have to admit that operations are dangerous, when the atmos¬ 
phere is poisoned with the gangrene of international jealousy. 

The Sick Gentleman now recognises that Russia is anxious rather 
to prolong his morbid existence than to precipitate the scramble for 
his inheritance. A Lord Chief Justice, no doubt, is much less of a 
pernona grata to the Sultan than a Head Physician. 

Our position in regard to the Sick Gentleman is beginning to be 
understood. Our relations to the Sick Lady are not even recognised. 
But they dominate the situation. Ladies, they say, are much more 
devoted to their medical men than are patients of the other sex. It 
is, therefore, only natural that the Sick Lady should cling to us with 
quite an embarrassing devotion. 
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Judging from present appearances, she threatens to depose the 
Siok GenUeman from the position he has held so long of being the 
most troublesome patient in the hospital. 

With regard to France, Eussia has been the same “ friend in need ” 
as a physician, with his tonics and his confident assurances, is to the 
patient just emerging from a tedious convalescence. Encourage¬ 
ment to take the health-giving promenade has not been wanting, 
, and there is no one in the hospital—^least of all in the French ward 
—^who does not admit that the Russian treatment has been a marvellous 
restorative to the patient’s confidence and content. 

On the whole, then, I flatter my patriotic pride with the conviction 
that Russia, as the Head Physician of Europe, will be not less suc¬ 
cessful than she has been as its Peace Keeper—^not that the latter r6h 
has been given up. On the contrary, the responsibilities of the 
physician render more pressing the duty of keeping the peace. 


I.— Auto(;racy. 

Ill all Russia’s practice as Political Physician, perhaps her most 
correct diagnosis and successful treatment have been in protecting the 
principle of personal government. It is particularly in this century 
that Russia has been witness for the truth of Autocracy. She has 
been assiduous in her attendance upon all those who were afflicted 
with the malady of Parliamentarism. And of all her patients these 
especially seem either so completely cured, or so thoroughly con¬ 
valescent, as no longer to stand in need of a physician. Moreover, 
the plague of Parliamentarism has now, under the Rontgen rays of 
political experience, been so clearly traced that any recurrence of its 
virulent outbreaks can be promptly dealt with. Even in England this is 
now very commonly admitted, and had indeed begun to be recognised 
some time ago, as, for instance, by Carlyle, Froude, and Sir Henrj' 
Maine, whose opinion is endorsed by not a few distinguished living 
historians. 

The rehabilitation of the monarchical principle is quite astonisliing. 
The change of Western opinion on t^t subject is indeed almost 
incredible, even to those who have watched it year by year. And it 
seems to me that what has brought this most prominently before the 
public attention has been the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. But what¬ 
ever thj cause it is a veritable Revolution that has been accomplished. 

When I first began writing in the English papers it was assumed 
on all sides that civilisation had signed the death warrant of the 
antiquated system of monarchical government. There was, about 
that time, much public protest in England against the influence which 
the Queen exercised on Mr. Disraeli’s Russophobe policy. This was 
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regarded as intolexable, for English Constitutional Monarchy was 
claimed to be but a Teiled EepubHc. I well remember that it needed 
an effort to admit, in the midst of my Liberal friends, that we 
Bussians were as staunch believers in Autocracy as we were thorough 
sceptics of the virtue of Parliamentarism, even for countries where that 
system was reputed to be a success. ‘'Mais, nous avons change 
tout cek! ” 

Bussian beliefs and Bussian scepticism are now echoed in many 
parts of the world. In England, I am told, even by enthusiasti<' 
Badicals, that they have re-discovered the usefulness of a Monarchy. 
Jubilee historians gravely assert that Queen Victoria has been the 
mainspring of England’s action during all these sixty years. It was 
Her Majesty, we are told, who prevented war, in 18G1, between 
England and the United States, and in 1864 between England and 
Germany. If such were the case, the only wonder is that the re- 
tliscovery of the English Monarchy has been delayed until the year 
1897. 

It is quite extraordinary how fond some people are of the practicf' 
of “making believe.” We Bussians cannot understand the com¬ 
plicated system of endless wheels within wheels, of cheeks and counter¬ 
checks, of monarchs who do not govern, of Parliaments that cannot 
legislate, and of all the chinokeries of Constitutionalism. We do not 
v^p up our Monarch in layers of cotton-wool to re-discovor him after 
sixty years. 

Beally it seems as if the civilised West were coming to see that the 
Bussian plan is the wisest. Formerly we used to Mfear, “ The One- 
man Power is doomed. Down with the Autocrats! The only 
possible form of Government is by an Elective Assembly.” So every¬ 
body said twenty years ago. But who says so to-day y Ijook and 
see. It is a marvellous phenomenon, this subsidence of the dog¬ 
matic Bepublicanism of twenty years ago. Tlie theory of Govern - 
ment by Elective Assembly is at a discount. Eveiy^where we find 
these assemblies discrediting the principles of Parliamentarism, en¬ 
dangering States by their corruption, imperilling Empires by their 
factions. And where are they doing good ? Is it upon the Parlia¬ 
ment that sits at Westminster, or upon the Queen "who reigns at 
Windsor, that the average Englishman reflects with pride ? Can 
any one with open eyes doubt that, whilst Parliament has sunk, 
the Crown has risen in popular estimation? And not only in 
England. 

Nicholas I., the Quixote of Absolute Monarchy, made the main¬ 
tenance of the Monarchical principle one of the chief objects of 
Bussian foreign policy. No monarch was ever more of an idealist in 
his devotion to great principles, and there is no more imposing 
figure in the histoiy of this century than the noble-minded Tzar, 
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whom the Western Powers warred to an untimely grave. Yet 
his zeal for Autodracy was not iinreasonably exaggerated. At the 
famous conferences with the Sovereigns 6f Prussia and Austria, 
at Kalisch and Tdpiitz, in 1835, it was expressly declared that there 
was to he no incessant intervention in the affairs of other nations— 
** not even with those of France if she, without injury to foreign 
nations, wishes to establish a Eepublic.” 

Our chivalrous defence of the existing order and of the Monarchical 
principle did not extend to conspiracy against the liberties of nations. 
Nicholas I. no doubt fervently believed in his sacred mission to 
defend the Monarchical principle whenever that was in danger, and 
which in his time seemed everywhere to be threatened %vith destruc¬ 
tion. Ilis great grandson—^Emperor Nicholas II.—no longer deems it 
necessary to lay stress upon that mission. Not because we have lost 
faith in Atitocracy. We believe in it more than ever now that we 
see the principle of personal centralised power re-emerging from its 
long echpse. But it is unnecessary to force an open door. The 
principle of Monarchy no longer needs a defender. The politiciil 
knight-errant of the twentieth century is more likely to find Parlia¬ 
mentarism a fitting object for his compassionate protection. 

Do you think that this is an exaggerated ^iew? Well, look 
around. There is only one great republic in Europe. France, which 
in the time of the first Nicholas was the centre of revolutionary 
unrest, menacing established order, is now the staunchest ally of 
Nicholas II. What has Parliamentarism done for France ? Her 
present strongest element of stability, of continuity, of prestige, is 
supplied by her alliance with Bussian Autocracy. 

Then cross the Vosges; go to Berlin. Who is master in the 
German Empire ? There are Deputies in the Eeichstag as there are 
sheep in the fold, but the shepherd is the Kaiser. Sometimes the 
sheep object to be shorn, or prefer to bolt along ^vrong roads, or refuse 
to be driven through the open gate. But it is the shepherd who leads, 
drives, and guards the flock. In spirit, the Kaiser is more imperious 
than the Tzar. His Ministers are but his pens. “ L’Etat c'est moi! ” 
Indeed, the monarchical revival m the Fatherland has latterly been 
proceeding to extremes, and has this week culminated in Prince 
Henry's apotheosis of his Imperial brother, with such surprising 
extravagancies as those of his “ crowui of thorns ” and ‘‘ the gospel of 
his hallowed person.” We believe in Autocracy, it is true, but, for¬ 
tunately, we have never mistaken the‘Tzar fbf the Almighty! 

Look at Austria I A Parliament is wrecking the D^l !]^ngdoin. • 
Who saves it from falling to pieces ? Tlie Eiujiferor FrAineis Joseph. 
Without him, whiit is Austria-Hungary ? Nothing. ' 

In Scandinavia it is the same: Norway and Sweden are kept 
together only by the personal influence and prestige of the King. 

M ‘2 
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At the other end of Europe even a child on tlie throne is mow 
potent for the preservation of national unity than the influence oi 
oratops like Castelar, or statesmen like Sagasta. 

Look, also, on Holland. Everybody has heard of the young 
Queen Wilhelmina, and of her great sorrow at not being allowed to 
ride a bicycle ; but as to her Cabinet Ministers—they come and go, 
go and come; yet are there ten Englishmen in liondon who know 
the names of those distinguished gentlemen ? 

Perhaps the most remarkable examples of the rehabilitation of 
personal authority are supplied from the extremes of Eastern Europe 
and Northern America. The Hellenic kingdom is a Constitutional 
8tate. All the Creeks are politicians. The poor monarch is carefully 
denuded of personal authority, and his Parliament is all pt>werful. 
At Constantinople there is another system of Government: hateful, 
barbarous, Mahomedan, but based on the principle of personal 
authority. It is the monarchical system in its extreme and most 
repulsive shape. What we have seen this year has been the triumph 
of that detestable despot over the diplomacy of Europe, and over 
coustitutionally-govemed Greece. 

Thanks to the influence of two Christian Autocrats, the Sultan was 
compelled to halt in his victorious march. But alike in diploma(!y 
and in the field the One-Man Power has triumphed. 

I have been reading Mr. Stead's Despairing Demorvary^ and I was 
startled to see how the principle of personal authority is gaining 
ground even in the American Bepublio. I do not understand 
American politics, but I was much impressed by ^at a leading 
English statesman said to a friend of mine the other day. Sin(.*e 
Napoleon left Elba to resume the sovereignty of France, what parallel 
is there in History to the case of Mr. Croker, who, after sojourning in 
England for three years, returns and resumes in a moment the 
mastery of New York ?” So that even New York and the Americans 
nre evohing a kind of Autocracy. 

Some years ago I ventured to write: “As believers in progress and 
in freedom we think that more progress and liberty is j)ossible in 
llussia at the present time, by placing supreme power in the hands 
of an enlightened Autocrat, than by vesting it in an assembly which 
must be either elected by a minority of the people, or by a majority 
who can hardly read or write.” 

In New York the majority can read and write, but the results of 
Universal Suffrage seem to have brought the best Americans very 
much to the same conclusion. 

The work of the Physician is indeed accomjdished. 

The cure is complete! 
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II.-Ai'STRIA. 

Austria—“ The Sick Lady of Europe ”—^has long been one of the 
most difficult of all our patients. The fever which now convulses her 
limbs is but the return of an old malady. Although the symptoms 
are different, and we may have to vary the treatment, the Sick Lady 
will not change her Physician. It is with States as it is with human 
l)eings. When they are well they ridicule their doctor, but when 
seriously laid up they fly to him for aid. The best evidence that 
Austria realises her danger is her rapprochement to St. Petersburg. 
Ttie Empire-Kingdom, when feeling well, carried on more or less 
pronounced flirtations with Germany and Italy. But once let storm- 
clouds gather on the horizon, and Austria rushes in haste to consult 
her Russian mentor. She is an old patient of oursj a very old 
patient, and the fact that she has been so long on our hands enables 
us to look (ialmly upon her present alarming symptoms. It is only 
the new practitioner, called in to a first case, who imagines that a had 
fainting fit is an ine\dtable precursor of dissolution. We know 
better. Austria has had attacks of this kind before. But we have 
pulled her through, and thus the Sick Lady expects us to do so again. 

Wlien our Emj)eror Nicholas I. paid his visit to the British Court, 
the Clueen wrote to King Leopold: “ He asked for nothing whatever 
—lie merely expressed his great anxiety to be on the best terms with 
us, but not to the exclusion of others; only let things remain as they 
are. He is very much alarmed about the East and about Austria.*’ 
And then Her Majesty destmbed our Emperor’s fear about his 
]>atient so frankly that the historian substitutes a row of asterisks for 
iier words. It would be interesting to know what was that suppressed 
jiassage. I’robably it repeated the Emperor’s forebodings, expressed 
with his usual frankness, as to the fate of Austria. 

But that was fifty years ago. We cannot keep on fearing for half 
a century without (’oming to some definite conclusion. The Austrian 
jiatient may be sufffTing from an incurable malady, but, at all events, 
the Si<k Lady has a better chance of life than the Sick Gentleman. 
This, liowever, depends upon us. We have saved her before—perhaps 
even to our disadvantage ; and if Austria “ astonished the world by 
her ingratitude ” in 1854, let us hoj^e that that may have been jiartly 
due to the impossibility of adequately expressing her acknowledge¬ 
ments. “ God be thanked,” piously exclaimed an Austrian states¬ 
man in 184G, whose remark is preserved to us by Baron Stockmar— 
“ God’be thanked that Russia influences us now more than formerly, 
for without Russia there would be no longer an Austrian State.” 
Count Goluchowsky may soon be singing a similar “ Te Deum,'* for 
Russia once more “ exercises her influence more than ionnerly,” and 
in that fact lies the present hope of Austrian salvation. 
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Our enemies say that we cherish hostile designs against tlie Sick 
Lady, and they recall tlie famous saying, that Russia’s road to 
Gpnstantinople lies through Vienna. 

Russia has no wi^ to take any road whatever to Constantinople^, 
hi^t if she did, it does not necessarily follow that the Vienna gate 
would have to be forced by war. Did not the Emperor Nicholas 
review the Austrian army at Vienna, hailed as the saviour of Austria 
by the Sovereign whose throne he had re-established Y Vienna may 
he the gate of Constantinople, but Austria may prove as friendly a 
door-keeper as the Sultan is of the Straits. 

The condition of Austria has long been the subject of anxious 
attention. Who can ever forget Prince Gortchakoff’s ^itty saying, 

Austria is not a nation; she is not even a State; she is only a 
Government.” Hegel said much the same in a kinder way: ‘‘ Austria 
is .not a nation—it is only an empire.” Lord Palmerston described 
it as an empire existing only on sufferance. Writing in September, 
1849, the British Minister declared that “the Austrian Emperor 
holds Himgary and Galicia just as long as—but no longer than— 
Russia chooses to allow him. The first quarrel with Russia will 
detach those countries from the Austrian Crown. He holds Ids 
German pro\inces by a tenure dependent in a great degree upon 
feelings and opinions which it will be very diffiijult for him and his 
Ministers either to combine with or stand out against.” ^ 

The recent scenes in tlie Reielisrath and the fate of Count Badeni, 
show how sound w^as Lord Palmerston’s judgment. He was wrong 
of course—always i^Tong—in his views about Russia, but he was 
singularly right in his estimate of the difficulties \^ith the Austro- 
Slavonic prorinces. 

The Austrian Germans have practically paralysed the Reichsratlj. 
Thej^ have so long beeu the dominant power that they resent limita¬ 
tion, just as do Orangemen in Ireland. They fail to recogni.se that 
other populations (even though Slavs and in a majority ) have a 
right to equal liberti(;s and equal laws. It is nearly tw(*nty years 
ago that the establishment of a Czech University at l^rague “ brought 
to a close,” according to an indignant German, “ the German period 
of the history of Austria.” There is indeed no Austiiaii language— 
excejft a nasal slang in Vienna wliich even Germans understand with 
difficulty. There is no Austrian literature, no Austrian Church. 
There are Italians, there are Jews, who 8er\'e the House of Hapsburg, 
but there are no actual Austrians. 

Still, there might have been an Austrian period, as Count Taafe 
defined it when he said: “ Austria should be neither a Slavonic, iior a 
German State, but a centre of action between different nationalities^ 

{l) Life of lord Patmenton. Bj E. Adilej. Yol. i., p. 141. 
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all equal in law, and all accepting no otW limit for th? exercise 
of their rights than is dictated by the necessities .of the common¬ 
wealth.” Excellent indeed, hut is it not evident that the centre of 
action, if not a Slavonic centre, must be—not the lieichsrath Babel 
but—Francis Joseph ? 

I am not the physician who sits by the Sick Lady’s couch. I am 
only an interested obsen er of the skill of the doctors, and of the 
obstinacy of the patient. But I venture to repeat, what .1 have 
frequently said before, that although in Parliamentarism equitably 
applied the ascendency of the Slav is secured in Austria-Hungary, I see 
no hope for her salvation by Parliaments. Neither does anyone else. 
Her only hope is Francis Joseph. And after Francis Joseph—who 
knows y “ Apres lui le deluge.” 

But even an inadequate Cmsar may be a better centre for the 
Austrian State than a Eeichsrath, in w'hich the German minority is 
in revolt against the rule of the majority. I do not worship nor 
trust majorities. But then I am not a Parliamentarian. To vow 
allegiance to Parliamentary Goveniiiient, and then to obstruct the 
Parliamentary machine, sc* that it breaks down altogether, seems to me 
somewhat absurd. 

Poor Francis Joseph! His task is hard enough ; but how much 
liarder will be that of liis successors. Leaning upon the arm of his 
Eussian ph^'sician, the Austrian Slav may expect from him something 
approaching to justice. Frcmi a Eeichsrath, dominated by Obstruc¬ 
tives, where I’andemonium reigns, surely there can be no hope 
at all! 

The advantage of a Monarchy is that the position carries so much 
prestige that a third-rate man on a throne can do what the ablest man 
in a crowd would fail to accomplish. Of this Austria has many 
examples. When the Emperor Nicholas I. met the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor of Austria at TdpUtz, in 1836, Ferdinand w'as little 
better than an imbecile. 

Baron Sto(?kmar wrote : “ The state of the Emperor of Austria's 
liealth became ver}' generally known through the Tdplitz festirities. 
Metternich gave his coat a little pull whenever it was necessary for 
him to walk, to stand, and to shake and nod his head.” Yet so great 
is the prestige of king.,hip, that even poor Ferdinand—^thus reduced 
t o a mere wire-pulled puppet—8uffic*ed to keep things going till the 
revolution of 1848. 

Francis Joseph is no genius. He is an honest, kind man, broken 
in spirit, and liarrossed by domestic tragedies. But he suffices to 
counteract the mischiefs of the Eeichsrath. 

The Eussian Physician is essentially conservative. Only in the 
last extremity does he resort to radical operations. He countenances 
no Eevolutions. 
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Now that the Germans have killed the Beichsrath, might not 
Francis Joseph take its place ? The provincial Diets would still exist. 
They might elect amongst themselves consultative delegates, but 
the Emperor’s will, and not the vote of the paralytic* Keichsrath 
would be supreme. What spectacle more encouraging for the close 
of the nineteenth century than if Austria, distracted by Parliamen¬ 
tarism, were to find a new strength and security by reverting to the 
principle of Central Autocracy and local self-government ? 


m.—T he Old Catholic s. 

So far as Kussia is concerned there is, at this moment, a new 
craving for a reunion of Christendom, for which our Church has 
never ceased praying daily. The Greek Orthodox Church has mis¬ 
sionaries in almost every land. In the Far East, in Jaj)au, and on 
the western coast of the Western World, you will find a Kussian 
episcopate. We are not active proselytisers, but we are. nevertheless, 
spreading “par la force des choses’’ through the world. 

It is also not without significance, that the Kussian Episcopate has 
this year sent fraternal envoys to this country. The Archbishop of 
Finland s visit to England, dunng the Jubilee, was only a return visit 
to that of the Bishop of London, during the coronation, to Moscjow. 
Still such exchanges of personal courtesies does sometimes a great deal 
of good, and serves many important causes. 

In the settlement of the affairs, alike of the “ Sick Man ” and the 
Sick W^oman, religion, and the Orthodox religion,^plays a very 
prominent part. It is religious differenc;es which have iiifiamed 
international feelings more than once. 

I was interested and amused the other day to learn from an English 
friend, that he quite understood our position against Austria, 
because he said, naively—“ I inherited the same feelings from 
Cromwell.” I was mystified, not knowing what Cromwell had to do 
with Austria. Upon this my interlocutor handed me an extract from 
one of the Cromwell speeches, which explained his meaning. It only 
needs the alteration of the word “ Protestants ” to “ Non-Homanists ” 
to apply to the present day :— 

Look how the Houses of Austria, on both sides of Christendom, are armed and 
prepared to destroy the whole Protestant interests. Is not the King of Hungary 
the son of a father whose principles, interest, and personal conscience guided him 

to exile all the Protestants out of his own patrimonial country—out of Bohemia_ 

with the sword; out of Moravia and Silesia ? and it is the daily complaint irhich 
comes over to us, that the Protestants are tossed out of Poland into the Empire, 
and out thence, whither they can fly to get theii’ bread. But it may be said this 
is a great way off, in the extremest parts of the world ; what is that to us'/ If it 
be nothing to you, let it be nothing to you. I have told you it is somewhat to 
you. It concerns all your religions, and all the good interests of England.’* 
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This is what all Bussians feel when they hear of the way in which 
the Magyars are persecuting the Greek-Orthodox believers who do not 
conform to Borne, and who cling to their nationality. Borne has 
often been the serious cause of our troubles. Ah, if only Francis 
Joseph had had the faith and the courage of a Bollinger, or a 
Gladstone, when the decree of Infallibility was forged in Borne, the 
reunion of a large body of Christians would have been at present 
already an accomplished fact, and the chief cause of the ill-feeling 
between Austria and Bussia, would have disappeared. 

I hope I may be allowed to repeat what I wTote in my book, 
“ >Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause.’’ 

** Take away that systematic persecution of the Slavonic countries, and that vast 
congregation of races which make up Austria and Huogary, and there will exist 
no more unfriendly feeling in any Slav, he he Russian or Bosniak, be he Eastern 
C hurchmun or any other churchman you like. That hatred of the Austrian 
otticials towards a race who were supposed to remain always ignored and 
oppressed' was a crime and a mistake. Now', since there seems to be a slight 
hope of improvement, a slight attempt to do justice to the Slavs, there may also 
spring up a friendliness between the Russian nation and the ‘ piebald conglomer¬ 
ation.' " 

The persecution of the Orthodox Slavs still goes on in Ghilicia, 
but the poor Buthenians find no help from their Emperor. Possibly, 
the crisis in Vienna and the revolt of the Germans may lead to a 
more reasonable policy. This is certainly to be desired in the interest 
of Beligion and Peace. 

But who knows what may happen when from Chicago, of all places 
in the world, comes the glad iiew's that 30,000 Poles and Czechs have 
forsaken the errors and abjured the schismatic despotism of Borne ? 
A few weeks ago they applied for a bishop who will govern and guide 
them in the true faith. If 30,000 Poles and Czechs in Chicago have 
opened their eyes to the sinister significance of the Boman innova¬ 
tions and have enrolled themselves among the Old Catholics, why may 
not a similar movement spread in Poland, Bohemia, and Galicia ? 
The iiiflueiu^e of America on Europe is not diminishing but rather 
increasing. The 30,000 of Chicago may soon become 300,000, 
perhaps many more! And who can estimate the influence of a great 
Old Catholic movement across the Atlantic ? 

On the 21st of last November the Bev. Mr. Kozlofsky was 
solemnly consecrated as bishop, at the Old Catholic church in Berne. 

The cPi*emony was jwrformed by Bishop Herzog, assisted by the 
Archbishop of TJtrecht and the Bishop of Bonn (Br. Weber). The 
American Plenipotentiary Minister duly attested the act of con¬ 
secration. 

The new year will find Bishop Kozlofsky in his new diocese. 

Who knpwB but that, iu this growth of Old Catholicism, there may 
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be also found tbe open door to the reconciliation of Itussia and 
Poland ? On this subject, however, I prefer to quote a letter which 
my brother, Gfeneral Alexander KireefP, addressed to tlie Koroyt 
Vrtmia, after niaking, at Wiesbaden, the personal aequaiiitaiice of 
the Rev. Father Kozlofsky, with whose earnestly religious views ho 
was greatly struck. My brother is deeply comdueed that the best 
basis for understanding between Russia and Poland is Old Catholicism. 
He says:— 

“ There can be no doubt that the principal reason of the Ilusso-Polish discord, 
tbe difference in religion, may be traced to the enmity of Jesuitical Romish Cath¬ 
olicism towards Russia. Without this influence we should long ago have found 
some m<du!i virnidi. Are we not of the same stock, Slavs ? The main reason ot 
our differences, the chief hindrance to our friendship, is not racial but religious. 
Our chief enemy and tbe evil genius of Poland is fanatical Rome ! Who prevented 
Vladislav IV. from uniting Russia and Poland i Rome and the Jesuits ! Who 
were the cause of the withdrawal by Jan Kasimir of the favours conceded to tlit^ 
orthodox by his brother? Those same Jesuits! Without the action taken oy 
tbe Jesuits, the revolutionary movement of 1862-63 would never have readied 
such proportions. All this is very clear to those who have been trusted with the 
details of the matter.” 

In what way is a reconciliation now possible ? 

The way is Old-Catholicism, that is to say, a wiping out of Popish 
infallibility and the influence of the Jesuits, thus purih iug Catho¬ 
licism, or, in other words, the same orthodoxy which prevailed before 
the parting of the churches in the West, and which was one with us 
in dogma, in spite of the difference of ritual and theological views. 

My brother believes that the re-establishment of this^Orthodoxy oi 
the West in the Slavonic world is qmte possible. 

The Slav is, in general, not a fanatic (moreover, he seldom 
believes in the infallibility of the Pope); the Poles, however, are an 
exception, hut their fanaticism has a hackgromid of politics. The 
most cultivated among the Slavs—the Czechs—remember Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and hold the remembrance in high veneration. 

Time y\'ill show whether my brother was too sanguine or not in his 
hopes. But why should the Pope be allowed to sever those whom 
Providence has imited ? ^ 

IV.—Thk Sick Gkni f.kman. 

I regret as much as any one that more drastic methods were not 
emjtloyed at Constantinople. But to amputate limbs, a toe at a 
time, hardly seems to me in accordance with the methods of rational 
surger}'. 

Nevertheless, Russia has succeeded in inducing all Europe to adopt. 

/l) To those who take any interest in the great Old (Catholic mbvement I strongly 
rect^mend ihe.^et us lnienitUionaU Thiologiqm^ edited with great talent and learning 
by Professor 15. Michaud, at Berne, Switzerland. !17, Rue d’Erlach,)—6. K. 
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—^in theory, at least—the policy of intervention. It is Germany, 
not Eussia, who is the advocate of action; and the difficulties which 
Germany makes on the one hand, and that wretched black sheep, 
Turkey, on the other, in choosing a Governor for Crete, explains our 
refusal to act in Armenia without a definite and explicit mandate, 
which, as a matter of fact, was never forthcoming. 

* If the Sick Gentleman still shows some strength, that is only due 
to the deplorable weakness of the “ Powers.” It is amusing to find 
that, whilst unceasingly urging the necessity of speed, their highest 
rate of actual progression has, according to Lord Salisbury, not 
surpassed that of a steam roller. 

As to Lord Salisbury’s own action, however, although it was 
natural for Kussians to complain of this in the past, yet to-day 
it seems entitled to more respectful recognition. Nothing, of course, 
can wipe out the past; Cyprus is still in his pocket. But in all 
the negotiations of the last year, Lord Salisbury has steadily pro¬ 
moted the cause of the Christian East. He even came to a practical 
plan. He says: I should propose as a practical measure for at 
once bringing to an issue the question of the appointment of a 
Governor for (Vete, that the six Powers should determine by their 
votes to which of their number they will entnist the selection of that 
officer, and that the decision of the majority should prevail." 

It seems that, \mfortunately, his projwsal was—not rejected, but— 
put on one side, and the six Powers must still be as imanimous as 
British jurymen, before they can step in any direction. This will not 
last. If it is yiersisted in, it will destroy the precious Concert, 
the danger of this can be easily traced in the last Cretan Bhtv 
Book. Kussia, better than any other power, (jan realise the mischief 
that comes from insistenie upon absolute unanimity. What is it but 
the old “ Liberum Veto ” that has wrecked the Polish kingdom ? 

That will be the fate of Europe also, if the change is not made 
which Ijord Salisbury suggested, with a foresight which does (redit 
to his judgment. Besides, decisions by imanimity are (jnly prac- 
(iable when, as with a British jury, they can be enforced by starvation, 
or, as Count von Moltke has reminded us was once the case in Poland, 
where unanimity was secured by stabbing the dissidents. 

Alas! neither method of securing unanimity is available in the 
ease of the Euroy^ean Concert. 

• Making thk Bunij ix) Skk. 

The crowning triumph of the Russian physician is in milking the 
blind to see. As an oculist, his success has been so remarkable, that 
there is no need for me to do more than briefly allude to it. 

Fop nearly a. whole generation, the real Russia seems to have been 
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inviuble to the eyes of the European public. Now we have taught 
Europe to see. We have remov^ the scales from her eyes. Europe 
now not only perceives Bussia, but has to admit also, that Russia is 
the greatest and most powerful State in Europe and Asia. 

There is no need any longer for me, or any other Russian, to dwell 
upon our resources—^both moral and material. Suffice it for me to 
quote a passage from a remarkable letter of the WfstniinHivr 
Gazette 

**The RuaBian,” says its correspondent, “with the whole twentieth (reiitury 
before him, as I believe he has, has to work out his plans wiiiiout a break, 
he may well afford to let the trivial questions w'hich disturb others pass him 
by and give no thought. He has not yet made a god of commerce or of 
comfort. Increase of trade or fresh markets are not what he desiderates. 
His mission is mightier and grander than the selling of calico or Brummagem 
ware. It is the mission which Virgil, in verse that survived Rome’s empire, 
spoke of as Rome’s destiny ; and as long as Rome stood true to that high 
calling, her empire which raised the humble was also able th bdlar*- superioit. Such 
an imperialism is very different from what we in the modern West liave seen, it 
is an organic unity moving with giant tread over contiiients and bringing the 
stubbornest races and regions into order and productiveness One hundred ami 
thirty millions of human beings are now gathered under the banner of the Tzar. 
The marks of subjection are disappearing, or have already disippeared, in all 
parts east of the Bneiper. The work in Asia is triumphantly fruithil.” 

I want no better testimony! 

0. K. 

(OLOA NOVTKOFl^.) 
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M. HANOTAUX. 

It is now little more than three years since M. Hanotanx was inaie'' 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, with the surprising result that his repu¬ 
tation has remained unshaken. Ever since the brilliant opening of his 
r*areer in 1894, Fortune has continued to smile on him; she has even 
been thoughtful enough to ^irovide him with a secure retreat in case 
of any unforeseen accident. If the Chamber tunishim out to-morrow 
in a fit of irritation, it will not much matter to him; true, he will 
neither be a senator nor a deputy, but he will always be an Acade¬ 
mician. If lie casts a backward glance upon the jiath he has 
traversed, lie will have reason to congratulate himself on this success. 
Twenty years ago did M. Ilanotaux, the young student, in his most 
(extravagantly ambitious dreams, ever think that one day, after having 
accompanied a President of the Republic in the great cajiital of the 
North, and set his seal to the parchment which decides the peace of 
the w^orld, he would enter the old Academy of Richelieu solemnly to- 
crown his diplomatic victoiy with the triumph of the historian and the 
Scholar ? a 

We have not many records of his youth. He has not yet published 
his memoirs, and it is to contemporary magazines and journals that we- 
have to go for biographical material w^hich is scanty and necessarily 
incomplete. Born at Beaurevoir, in Picardy, the 19th of November, 
185vl, Albert Auguste Gabriel Ilanotaux, after an obscure college 
<;areer, w’ent like many others to try his fortune in tlie capital. Ho 
felt his way, first of all studying law, like Thiers, Gambetta, Jules 
Favre—men w'hom he then saw masters of their country's destiny. 
llowT'ver, at that time all eyes w'ere turned tow’ards Germany, in tlie 
hope of wresting from her the secret of her tiiumph. Towards 1874 
there w^as hardly one young man with any feeling, moved by tho 
ominous and tragic events happening in his country, who did not say 
to hiftiself that it was his duty before all things to do the w’ork of a. 
citizen. At twenty, one’s aspirations turn towards nothing less than 
complete social renovation. Young people amuse themselves by 
watching the lights of their dreams w^andering in the darkness of 
the future, like so many guiding stars. Happy they who from 
the first can discover their true star through the gloom of destiny. 

VOL. LXllI. x.s. N 
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In bis native (country, round about Saint-Quentin, M. Ilanotaux must 
have seen some of those tragic ^i8ions which can never be efFaced, 
skies lurid, houses hollowed out by the flames, charred walls, and 
tlie great horror of a winter twilight brooding over battle-fields 
slirouded in snow. Nothing inspires energy more than suffering 
or at least the spectacle of suffering. But M. Ilanotaux, the young 
Picard, had prudence as well as energy. He divined in the enemy 
that had just beaten his country a mysterious force which he detennined 
to possess himself of. That is why he took the only line which could 
give him a knowledge of that methodica.1 precision to which German}’, 
it is said, owes her fortune in science. By a ministerial decree of 
the 18th November, 1876, hew’as nominated a pupil of the Hcole des 
Chartes. In the examination he jiassed ninth out of sixteen candidates. 

It is onh’ saints who forget themselves in their work. Every 
•democracy lias members who are as anxious to succeed on their ow'ii 
account as to do good to tlieir countn'. Every year, about October, 
sees the incur.sion of these jirovincial'liordes marching, so to sjieak, to 
the eonque.st of power. They are the Derachtes of M. Barres. They 
have been tom from their native soil, swept along towards I'aris, 
b}' the ambition that devours them. They are to bo seen in the 
streets preserving the accent :iii.d the characteristics of their race*. 
In that l^tin Quarter, their usual haunt, the gay Burgundian 
elbows tlio astute l^icard, and the jirudent Xormand sits at the 
same cofleo-table with the exuberant son of the South. From 
these youths will come the gri'at men of France, ministers, literary 
men, liistririaus, scientists, or thost‘ who will pass for sucli. Tim 
victory is to the most adroit, lie will triumph wiio know.s how to 
make Lis lilc a marve]lou.s tissue of subtle ]>atieiice and continuous 
effort. TJjey know it. Li.steii to them as tliey talk. Does nut tluur 
thirst for sn .. -s break out in their impatient gestures—in theiriihnises 
destitute o ;iihut with a certain beaut}’ lioni of their vigour and 
their joy o ^ in tlie vehement aj)Ostro]>]ies they use in ordering a 
.simple hhc,. i'eii,(luriiigsouK‘leeturtionl{omanLaworPah‘ogm]>liy, 
the yoiiiii; 1; tlatiX, liis att«*ution Avanderiiig for the moment, raised 
aw acru.ss the Ingli melancholy windows, be}'oud tlu^ 
J'aii.s, a eorner of the blue sky of France, be did 
:ear y \vbf*tluT be* wa.s to be an archivist or a dejaily, 
fiiiiiy uiefiiit to ]>e a c-elebrity. 

*e( ided liy an accident. The friendship of his 
i Martin, iiad made him turn his attention to 
■ r'li v.ifiit to ransack the manuscripts ]»res(?rv*od in 
' >t;c da} , ihe Bildiotheqiio Natioiiale, he came 
• ! i .»c (':aita!Mhault Odlectioii. It was rebound 

lie* titie f>f JZ/wY'/Zro/w, and apparently 

- ii- i>i 1} 1.1 the eighteenth century; but in 
^ :i ■ jr.i'i; -( • .os of the “67 /«Wm/c” fell upon a 
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well-known handwriting. M. Hanotaux had rediscovered the Maxitnes 

Etat of Cardinal Richelieu. From that day his fortune was made. 
Henceforth he passed among scholars as one of them. Twenty years 
ago he had the same look of a quiet, bookish, rather shy student which 
we notice in him to-day. Wo can easily picture him going out of the 
library that day, and reaching the I^atin Quarter, lost in thought; 
surely if we could see into his heart we might find there the image of 
his future life such as he j)ietured it then, wrapt up in his texts, 
minutely and methodically busy. 

He spent three years at the Fcole des Chartes. At the first year’s 
examination he passed eighth out of sixteen candidates; the second 
year fifth out of fourteen. At last, in 1880, he submitted his Essay on 
Les IntendautH de Province^ les Originea et lea Premiers Progrea dp 
ieur Jmtitiition (1550-1681), and received the diploma of Paleograjihic 
Archivist, the eleventh out of eleven candidates. We cannot refrain 
from quoting the following delightful instance of an academic judg¬ 
ment : “ M. Hanotaux’s essay,” so runs the examiners’ report addressed 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, “ brings us to modem history, 
a subject which is not outside the curriculiun of the £eole des 
Chartes, so long as it is studied in a critical spirit and based on 
original documents. M. Hanotaux, already known by his discovery of 
(Cardinal Richelieu’s Maximea (TEtaty has attempted to throw light on 
the origin of the Institution of Intendants. If he has not given us a 
final solution, he has at least brought into the discussion new texts 
of which he will no doubt soon show the importance.” 

By this time M. Hanotaux w'as no longer a student; but he still 
found life difiicult. He joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (on 
the 29th of February, 1879) as attached to the Archives. He climbed 
all the rungs of tlie ladder in succession. He was attached to the 
Cabinet on the 14th of January, 1880, was again attached to the sub- 
Directorship of the Arcihives on the 1st of February, betume Under¬ 
secretary to the Commission of the Archives on the 20th of March, 
and, a year after, Under-Secretary of the Ministerial Cabinet (the 
18th of December, 1881). The appointments were poor ones, and 
he had some trouble in finding a publisher for the Essay. M. Hano¬ 
taux wrote articles on Richelieu for Le Temps and L(t Reptdddjue 
Francaiac; he even collaborated for the Bibliotheque dea MereedhSy 
in which series a book appeared with his name, under the title of 
ViUea lieti'OHrees (T/iebes d^Eggpte, Ninire, Ihdnj/onCy Troie, Carfhagpy 
Po}iii)^iy Hercuhimnn), in 1880. These many efforts at last obtained 
their reward; he was nominated Maitre des Cottferenees at the £ cole 
des Hautes Etudes, and decorated in 1882. Tw o yeans later the Essay 
appeared in its turn. 

At this moment he was pursuing tw'o different careers. He 
was at the same time both a professor and an official of the 
Foreign Office. He was giving almost equal attention to the colonial 
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policy of England and the policy of Eichelieu, the early days of 
Lonis XIII. and the Eastern Question. But, though he had pub¬ 
lished successively his Henri Martin: sa vie, aes (enrre>% mn temj)8 
(1885), and his Milder HistoHqiies sur if XVI^' et le XVIP’ Siecie m 
France (1880), though, as a member of the Commission of Archives, 
he had undertaken the publication of the Instrticiiona donnecB par 
Hots de France d leurs Amhassadeurs d Rome (1888), and though he 
had prepared his great work on Cardinal liichelieu (of which the first 
volume did not appear till 1893, and the second obtained the 
Grand Prix Gohert at the Academy in 1896), he was only an historian 
on occasion. Like many ofiicials of the Foreign Office he devoted 
his leisure to study;^ but Historj’', the mistress to whom men like 
Michelet or Augustin Thierry sacrificed their ambitions and their 
health, was not for him. 

The qualities which may be observed in these works, the clearness 
of exposition, the skilful marshalling of facts, the convincing logic, 
are marks of the scientific spirit, but by no means the signs of the 
speculative intelligence or the artistic imagination tormented with the 
desire to put life into the dead elements of a forgotten age. He lias 
nothing of Taine’s boldness, who rises from the particular document 
to general ideas, and discloses in the passing fact the abiding law. 
No more has he Michelet’s lively temperament, his creative imagina¬ 
tion, the almost feminine soul that, by the fire of its love or hatred, 
can rekindle life in the heart of centuries long dead. But, lured 
by the logic of the one, led away by the magic power of the other, 
sonaetimes he borrows Taine’s method, without altogether believing 
in it; sometimes Michelet’s colour, of which all the time he has a 
faint distrust. Thus those original qualities which, in men like 
Tame or Michelet, we admire as the result of a philosophical system, 
or of a special temperament, become with M. Ilanotaux mere literary 
method, ^ fa^on de voir^ an after-thought, as it were, added to the 
already finished work, to the final selection of facts, or their arrange¬ 
ment in a definite order. In eveiy historical work there must be as 
much artistic as scientific effort. The work of research or criticism 
once ended, we have no further need of the savant. Now is the 
right time, one would think, for the artist or the philosopher to speak. 
But, apparently, when M. Ilanotaux writes his books, he denies 
them both admittance,* and has no ears but for the careful scholar 


(1) “Tuiis les loisirs d’nxie vie qui n’est pas uniquement reservee u I’etudo.”_ 

UiiUire du Card, de Richelieu^ Pref., viii. 

(2) Som^imes the ^^Chartiete ” swaUows uptheliteraiyman, as the following phrases 

Des solutions trop promptes, des affirmations mal dtreintes.” ‘‘ Le n^gre, le 
hois d’ebene. Ctre anonyme et sans patrie, est un chiffre dans le total, nn profit ou une 
perte, selon qu’il vit ou qu’il meurt, dins le calcul indifferent du negooe EaropSen, qui 
t^svase I’Afrique en Amerique, sans se demander d’oii viennent les eaux noires qui 
alimentent pendant deux siecles le redoutable siphon.”—“Le Partage de I'Afrique ” 
Revue de Paris, March 1, 1896. ’ 
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or the sagacious “ Chartiste*^ All the same, this gives him an im¬ 
mense advantage. Taine or Michelet are masters to whose voice 
we listen submissively, without venturing on objections; M. Ilano- 
taux is a servant who carefully furnishes us with every link in the 
process, and shifts the responsibility of judgment on our shoulders. 
With them we have more than once shaken our heads incredulously; 
with him we always feel ourselves in the presence of historic verity, 
and thus the very defects of this favourite of fortune become tlie 
most precious qualities. 

History was nothing more than a recreation for M. Hanotaux; 
his political career absorbed his most brilliant energies. His pro¬ 
gress was rapid. In 1883, M. Ferry, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
made him joint Secretary of his Cabinet, and in 1885 sent him as 
Councillor to the Embassy at Constantinople, the Marquis de Noailles 
being then Ambassador. When, later on, he was made Minister, 
M. Hanotaux remembered his old chief, and did not fail to present 
the first vacant embassy to the man imder whose orders he had once 
served. 

M. Hanotaux made an admirable official. Nobody knew better 
how to rausack documents to note the almost imperceptible progress 
of a negotiation, to discover by a series of inductions the right 
course to follow, or how to lay before the Minister the precise 
results of a minute research. The subordinate was as invaluable 
as the Minister was remarkable. If M. Hanotaux never lost 
sight of the smallest detail in the preparation of an affair, it was 
to M. Jules Ferry tliat prompt resolution and energetic decision 
belonged. The man of action w'as the happy complement of the 
man of books. M. Hanotaux played the part of assistant in 
that dangerous laboratory—tlie Ministry of Foreign Affairs. When 
all the ap]iaratus was ready, the retorts delicately adjusted, the 
various chemical products arranged side by side, convenient to tlie 
hand, the chemist entered, rapidly combined them, and in a few 
seconds the experiment was successfully made. At the Foreign 
Office M. Hanotaux continued to apply the method that he had 
learned at the Ecole des Chartes. Is there not, after all, more than 
one point of resemblance between a yellow book issued by the 
National Press and some old document exhumed from the dust of 
the archives ? 

After an interval, during which M. Hanotaux was at the head 
of .the Embassy at Constantinople, he suddenly abandoned the 
diplomatic service for Parliament. On the 18tli of April, 1886, he 
was elected Deputy for the Departement de TAisne by the scrutin de 
Jifite, gaining 52,666 votes against 48,654 given to M. Gilbert- 
Boucher, the other Republican candidate. But succ'ess refused to 
follow him into the Chamber. It is difficult for a man who has 
always spoken in the respectful silence of the lecture hall to adapt 
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himBelf to the thumping of desks, the thunders of “ la Montague, 
even to the discreet “ trh hien ” of the Left centre. M. Hanotaux 
did not often face that tribune where the impassioned and the 
enthusiastic triumph. He preferred the work of parliamentary com¬ 
missions. Intent on giving a strong organisation to the Union of 
the Left, he proposed, in concert with other members of that party, 
to convene the delegates of the departmental committees to a national 
congress, and to pass the statutes of a propagandist association (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1887). In July he made a speech in favour of the three 
years’ system of military service, since made law by the Statute 
of 1889. In 1888, d propos of the vote for supplies, he showed 
all the difficulties in which France is involved by the protectorate 
of the Catholics in the Iikist. In 1889 he was engaged in oppos¬ 
ing General Boulanger, supporting a hill by which no one can 
he a candidate in more than two districts at a time, and by which 
the votes of every candidate violating this rule would be cancelled, 
if found in the ballot-boxes of a third district. We know that 
the Chamber adopted another and simpler scheme—the scrutin 
(Parrond'mement (Laws of Feb. 13th and July 17th, 1889). As it 
happened, the new method of election was fatal to M. Hanotaux. 
Standing for the district of Yervins, in the general elections (Sept. 
22nd, 1889), he was thrown out by two thousand and odd votes, 
obtaining no more than 5,262, against 7,501 given to M. Cafarelli, 
the Bonapartist candidate. 

Fortune, always careful of the interests of M. Hanotaux, had 
set about to repair his error. In entering Parliameift he was on 
the wrong road altogether. After three years’ effort he was just as 
unfit to be a Deputy as when he began. Tlie records of parlia¬ 
mentary debates at this period show him trying to answer objections, 
to put the laugh on his side—sometimes succeeding, more often 
failing. He seldom spoke \sdthal, having apparently some scruples 
in profiting by that manuscript of his which was afterwards to render 
him such signal service. 

He had kept his title of plenipotentiary minister of the second 
class, and he made his way again, not without pleasure, we may 
imagine, towards the Uuai d’Orsay. M. Itibot, the head of the 
department, gave him the sub-directorship of the j)rotectorates. Some 
years later he w'as promoted to the post of comptroller of commercial 
and consular affairs, thus completing the last stage of his career. 
Short of being made minister he had no further to go. In March, 
1894, he was sent, with M. Haussmann, as a delegate to the con¬ 
ference at Brussels, convoked to settle African affairs. People began 
to notice that first volume of the life of iliehelieu, to which he had 
put the finishing touches the year before. 

However, the (Cabinet of which M. Casimir I*(3rier was president fell 
on the 22nd May, and M, Dupuy, on whom devoh ed the formation of a 
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new Cabinet, after having thought for a moment of the ambassador 
of Constantinople for the portfolio of foreign affairs, finally offered 
it to M. Hanotaux. A little shiver of ex]r>eetation went through the 
public. M. Dupuy’s choice excited much astonishment. The compt¬ 
roller of commercial and consular affairs had no political celebrity. 
His very name was only known to historians and the clerks of the 
Foreign Office. No one remembered the obscure deputy who sat for 
three years with the majority like a man satisfied with the existing 
order of things, and by no means desirous of being the hero of a 
(!all to order or a vote of censure. Notwithstanding, he was received 
with general favour. The first thoughts of the French are never 
their worst. When a new man succeeds to power, he is very often 
credited with qualities which he has not got; he is loaded with 
every virtue that can be desired, and turned into an imaginary per¬ 
sonage who, in a few weeks’ time, will have cruelly betrayed the 
opinion so generously formed of him. 

The actions of M. Hanotaux, however, so far from being criticised, 
at once won for him general confidence. He had failed as a 
deputy, but as a minister he had no difficulty in impressing an 
assembly remarkable for unbounded good-will and limited capacity. 
It was an immense consolation for the five hundred legislators of the 
Palais Bourbon to think that they had at the head of Foreign 
Affairs a thoroughly informed minister, who knew the exact geo¬ 
graphical position of the most insignificant French possessions, who 
could produce from his pocket, in answer to the smallest question, 
a paper on which were solved the knottiest problems presented by 
disputed territories, the Hinterland, the line of watershed; who 
strolled across the Black Continent with greater ease and safety than 
a provincial deputy across the district he represents. His very defects 
stood him in good stead. Boundless stores of latent energy might 
be imagined behind that impassive brow. The jealous care with 
wliich he refrained from laying before Parliament more than the 
amount of information strictly necessary might—^v’ho knows?— 
conceal some tremendous State secret. Never improvising, hardly 
ever replying to interruptors, keeping silence after he had once made 
his speech, and leaving all discussion to the Premier, he seemed to 
soar sublimely above the heads of the assembly. With a minister 
like that members were natmrally afraid of forming independent 
parties, lest they should be betrayed into some gross error, and appear 
in the eyes of the country to have compromised her prestige abroad. 

It was rarely that anybody attempted to infonn himself of the 
facts; and while waiting for the Yellow Books—^\v^hose publication was 
always indefinitely delayed—to ransack tlie Blue Books. The little 
mistakes (purposely exaggerated) made by M. Berthelot, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Bourgeois Cabinet (November Ist, 1895— 
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March 28tli, 1896) only served to give greater authority to the voice 
of M. Hanotaux. Whether by address on his part, or by pure 
chance, M. Hanotaux appeared as the indispensable man. For three 
years he was, in the eyes of the majority of Frenchmen, the ideal 
minister, to whom they looked to give hack to France her ancient 
superiority among nations. No sooner had a problem appeared 
om the International horizon than there was a cry of “ Hanotaux is 
there, Hanotaux is on the look-out.” On the whole he in some 
measure deseiv'ed this touching confidence, for he extricated himself 
very creditably from more than one delicate affair. 

From the time when he first became Minister (May 29th, 1894), 
he was engaged with the Congo question. It may be remembered that 
England had concluded a treaty vith the Independent State by 
which it ceded to her on lease a tract of territory taken on the fi-ontier 
east of the Congo and extending for fifteen miles from the soutliern 
end of Lake Albert Edward to the northern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
and intended to connect the English possessions in East Africa with 
those in South Africa. England in return ceded to the State, either 
on lease or in full possession, certain portions of the disputed Franco- 
Congolese territoiy. M. Hanotaux and M. Haussmann w'ero un¬ 
successful in their mission in Brussels. Arbitration wsls even thought 
of for a moment. When he succeeded to power'M. Hanotaux relied 
upon fonner treaties to make good the claims of France. In par¬ 
ticular he invoked the principle of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, the sphere of w'hose influence includes the Nile Basin. “ It 
is not only a question of Africa,” he said to the Charifber on the 7th 
of June, “ but of international European right in its most legitimate 
and most universally acknowledged aspect. . . . For half a century 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire has been considered by all 
Europe as the most certain basis of tranquillity, of peac(\ and of 
that mutual respect which the Powers owe to each other.” Then, 
recalling the fact that two years before France had refused to jiut her 
signature to a scheme for partition of the Nile Basin : “ The govern¬ 
ment of the Republic considers that France, who on many occasions 
has pledged herself to respect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
who has always insisted and will insist on maintaining the rights of 
the Sultan and the Khedive in the Nile Basin, cannot take the initia¬ 
tive in herself violating that high sovereignty and the body of prece¬ 
dents w'hieh I have just recalled to yom’ notice.” 

The Chamber granted to the Minister the authority necessa\'y to 
his diplomatic action by 527 votes. On the 14th of August, after 
some troublesome negotiations and thanks to the good offices of 
Germany, 'who w'as already beginning to show signs of that mistrust 
of England \^'hich has since developed into hostility, a treaty was 
signed at Paris between France and the Indejiendent State. The State 
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cancelled the treaty previouslj' concluded with England, while re¬ 
nouncing the right to exercise any political influence west and north 
of the line foimed by the crest of the watershed between the Nile 
and Congo Basins, thus preventing England from uniting the two 
enormous diWsions of her colonial empire in Africa. If the latest re¬ 
ports on the Marchand Mission are accurate, the Minister must be con¬ 
gratulated on ha^^ng,in the interest of his country, given up for a mo¬ 
ment a principle so opportunely invoked at the beginning of his career. 

In the affair of Madagascar, M. Hanotaux showed that in colonial 
matters he had not only great constructive ideas, but a remarkable 
ability in knowing just when to abandon them. It would be use¬ 
less to retail the series of comiilications by which M. Larrouy, the 
envoy, was recalled in 1894 and M. Le MjTe de Yilers commissioned 
to caiTv to the Government of Hova the ultimatum of the French 
liepublic. Those who care to stud}^ an instance of diplomatic expert¬ 
ness as exquisite as ever was displayed by the English in the conquest 
of India should read the recent articles of Jean Carol in the Temps. M. 
Hanotaux, in announcing the failure of M. Le Myre de Yilers’ mission, 
<lemanded (ui the Idth of November 15,000 men and 65 millions of 
franc'S, which the Chamber granted to him a few days later. It was 
understood that France meant to establish in the island “ the system 
of the protectorate with all its consequences.” The scheme of a 
bilateral treaty was submitted to General Duchesne. In it the French 
gf)veniment regarded the government of Hova as a real power; but 
the troops had no sooner embarked than public opinion went on 
another tack. The expedition tlireatened to be something more than 
a mere military parade, and the most distressing reports 'v>’ere current 
as to its fate. It was not protection that was meant but annexa¬ 
tion. M. Hanotaux was obliged to dispatch fresh instructions to 
the general. France now demanded fi-oni the Queen, instead of a 
treaty, a capitulation pure and simple. The dispatch sent out on the 
18tli of September did not anive at Antananarivo till the 7th of 
Ociober. In the meanwhile M. Hanotaux was replaced in office by 
M. Borthelot. The new Minister, adopting M. Ilanotaux’s last idea, 
substituted for the treaty concluded by General Duchesne, a unilateral 
declaration (Januai^' 18th, 1895). The de possession took the 
place of the protectorate, but it was not yet annexation pme and 
simple, for M. Berthelot refused to submit the treaty to the approval 
of tlie Chamber, as is required by article eight of tlie Loi Constitutmi- 
nelle dt the Kith of July, 1875. M. Bourgeois, the real inspirer of 
this i)olicy, would not enter into any agreement with the Queen. The 
capitulation remained always revocable at the option of the French 
Government, and with such an elastic formula as jirise de possession 
it was always possible to pacify public opinion as expressed by jom’- 
nalists insufficiently posted in the facts. 
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When in April M. Hanotaux again succeeded to power, he thus 
found in Madagascar an actual annexation and a legal quasi-protec¬ 
torate. After some conscientious scruples, with his passion for well- 
defined situations, and his fear of complications with foreign powers, 
to say nothing of his desire to propitiate opinion, he went hack on 
the policy which he had defended with such magnificent conviction in 
the de Park and in his hook on VAffaire de Madagascar^ and 

obtained a vote of Parliament for the annexation of tlie great African 
island. 

The freedom with which he had just sacrificed his most cherished 
ideas to public opinion, procured him some popularity. It was not 
the first time that he had yielded to the seductions of the populace; 
for it was to please the French people that he tried to bring about an 
understanding between France and Russia. He had even the 
supreme ability to create the belief that he had contributed largely 
to the understanding between the two Powers. There was rumour of 
a friendship between him and Prince Lobanoff; it was supposed that 
their historical studies were of such a nature as to imply some peculiar 
intellectual sympathy. One of them was interested in Paul I., the 
other in Cardinal Richelieu; one had collected the papers' of French 
emigrants by the thousand, the other had ransacked all the libraries 
for exhaustive information as to the state of France at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; consequently the two ministers ought to 
understand one another. Only twenty-five years after the war, it 
was considered quite the natural thing to dispatch a squadron to the 
festival at Kiel, because the French ships of wfir had entered 
harbour flanked with the Russian ships of war. At bottom, public 
opinion was tricked. It was the triumph of M. Jules Ferrj^’s idea, 
against which France had so loudly protested some years before. 
Like a faithful pupil of Ferry, M. Hanotaux had no wush to see 
France isolated. He feared for her the situation which we see so 
often in life. A woman gives up society when she goes into mourn¬ 
ing ; she denies herself to her friends; she does not wish for any 
friends. In a little time she begins to complain of solitude ; but it is 
by no means an easy thing to take her old pla(;e. In going to Kiel, 
France had very much the air of some high-bom coquette who, after 
retiring from the world, is again introduced by some friend into the 
society of which she wus once the presiding genius. 

It is more difiicult to explain M. Hanotaux's policy in the Far 
East, at the close of the Chino-Japanese war. There it looked very 
much as if the French were carrying out the terms of an agreement 
concluded with Russia. Enthusiastic patriots did not fail to con¬ 
gratulate themselves on the situation, and the independent spirits to 
protest. The Socialists wanted to attack the Minister, but they 
were silenced by the accusation of playing into the hands of the 
hereditary enemy, of compromising “the Alliance,” and of being 
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little better than ooBmopolitans. Since then the same arguments have 
been reproduced ad nauseam, till they have become platitudes of the 
platform. Still, it is possible to imagine a Far East without Russia, 
and in that comer of the world France, in the long run, would never 
have suffered the Japanese to plunder imassisted the Chinese giant 
whom they had just stretched on the turf. Without Russia M. 
Hanotaux might have managed to leave this young and somewhat 
jnexi)erienced nation the glory of having crushed the inflated pride of 
a decadent Empire. At the beginning of their existence 'what nations 
chiefly want is to acquire military renown. What, then, is the good 
of letting them have all the profit as well? It was found that 
in tlie Far East the interests of France and Russia were identical, and 
the two Powers joined hands the better to serve them. Germany 
stood by them for the time, completing a Triple Alliance, the strange¬ 
ness of which may be seen again in the Far East, where such unfore¬ 
seen events are continually happening. 

Unfortunately, Eastern affairs were to disclose certain divergences 
between the two Governments, and to prove that the agreement, if it 
really existed, had all the fragility of that secret convention between 
Germany and Russia, of whose existence we learnt the other day 
through the indiscreet revelations of Prince Bismarck. "We will not 
dwell on the sad events of the last year, more than is sufficient to 
give us the clue to the policy pursued by M. Hanotaux. We saw 
this Minister invoke the principle of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire in order to settle the Congo question. He has been unwilling 
to retract, even after the massacres of Sassoun and Trebizond, after 
the bloody butchery in the streets of Constantinople, even after the 
armed intervention of Gh:eece. Lioyal to his principle, which pledges 
him to maintain the actual state of things in Europe, against 
Germany, who is favourable to Turkey, against England, who is 
favourable to the Corea, against Russia, who is fettered by her own 
engagements, M. Hanotaux defended the policy of the agreement. 
He has always believed in the Concert of Europe, and has tried all 
moans to retain those undisciplined members who have attempted to 
back out of it. If Europe lent herself to that policy, and if M. 
Hanotaux obtained the amazing result of seeing two of her most 
reno^vned statesmen, Lord Salisbury and Comte Mouravieff, coming 
to confer with him, it is .bet^^ause he is able to divine the secret desires 
of the nations. In the eyes of an anxious Europe, weary of her pro¬ 
digious .preparations for war, trembling at the thought that some 
imprudent liauds may any moment set fire to her powder magazines, 
he has con j tired up the phantom of a merciless war, interrupting her 
economical development, hindering and exhausting her reserves, doom¬ 
ing her for twenty years to the painful task of regeneration and 
reconstruction, in a word, causing her to fail in that work of civili¬ 
sation which she imagines that destiny has specially reserved for her. 
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At liome, however, the hitherto spotless reputation of M. Hano- 
taux came out of the ordeal with its glory somewhat diminished. For 
the first time he had let himself drift with a current which seemed 
for a moment strong enough to carry him away. He temporised, 
invoked principles—the equilibrium of Eui’oi^e, /"A/liftarc, and so on. 
Public opinion, unnen^ed for [a moment, was reassured; the Arme¬ 
nian and Philhellenic agitation, so skilfully i*epressed, quieted gradu¬ 
ally do'WTi. As it happened, the Chamber had never appeared, 
unfavourable to its Minister. It is to the press that we must look 
for reasoned criticism, and the exposition of a political system the 
very opposite of his. During that crisis, when the Radicals seemed 
to have given up Parliament, the real leader of the Opposition was 
neither a senator nor a deputy, but an academician. At last M. 
Hanotaux won the Adctorj’. He succeeded in being elected a 
member of the Academy' (April 1st); not without some difficulty, 
only passing the fourth time bv a majoritv of 18 out of 34 and 
13 blanks. 

Let us now look back over this three years' Ministry, and trv 
to find out the probable springs of kl. Hanotaux’s action. 

In the first place, it should be noticed that he has never himself 
provoked any of the affairs with which his name is so intimately 
associated to-day; he has simply taken advantage of the legacy left 
him by his predecessors. He knows his lack of initiative, and allows 
for it. See, for instance, in what terms he speaks of the expedition 
to Madagascar’:—“ There is nothing accidental or unforeseen in the 
circumstances which led France to exercise decisiAc action. They 
by no means arose from the caprice of anj* indiA idual will; they were 
the results of all the traditional and successive ])ast, by slow degrees 
leading up to the present hour, and sliaping the decisions which it 
imposes upon you.” AYe recognise the official ahvays trying to 
shelter himself behind some will superior to his own. Mlien 
M. Hanotaux cannot feel the resironsible minister aboA’e him, he falls 
back upon M. Taine’s historic determinism, and creates a master for 
himself in the fatal play of cii’cumstances. 

Reside this lack of initiative, observe the prudence of the student 
accustomed to advance only stej) by step, ncA'er by imi)etus, never 
by sudden leaps. Look through the Yellow’ Books, and you will find 
him at every’ turn asking the advice of the ambassadors. He is not a 
master speaking to his subordinates, he is rather a professor in the 
higlier schools asking his pupils to collaborate with him in a,common 
work. 

But the official has his weaknesses as well as his qualities. By 
his very’ nature he is distrustful. M. Hanotaux, with w’hom profes¬ 
sional secrecy is a superstition, mistrusts opinion too much. Hence* 
the irritation showm tliroughout the country last spring. M. Hano- 
taux wraited three years before publishing his official report of 
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Armenian afPairs. On the other hand, he has been accused of 
having provoked the dismissal of M. Casimir-Perier, whom he neg¬ 
lected to furnish with the necessary information as to the course of 
affairs. He lives too much in the past, and, forgetting that he serves 
a democracy, he tries to rehabilitate the methods dear to diplomatists 
under an absolute monarchy. 

Beneath the Minister, then, we always come upon the official, 
. which would he hardly enough, if he were not at the same time 
the wise scholar, capable of observing, of grouping facts, and of 
having constructive ideas. See how he justifies the sending of the 
French squadron to Kiel—it is an exposition of his entire policy:— 
‘‘ In none of its acts has the present government departed from the 
general lines of foreign poli(*y pursued by France since 1871. . . . 
This policy is the necessary result, so to speak, of the very circum¬ 
stances of our history. It has aimed at re-establishing the country, 
not by persistence in isolation, but by keeping a vigilant eye on 
those favourable circumstances which, by giving France her place 
in the Concert of Furopean Powers, will permit her to prove to all, 
not only her reconquered authority, but also the necessity of her exist¬ 
ence and of her power in the equilibrium of Europe and the world.’’ 

There are two ways of conceiving this active foreign policy of 
France. Wo may say with Gambetta that she should direct all her 
energies in the same mind, and in all her actions aim only at the 
same end— ht rt vanche. It is a frank policy; there is nothing 
calculating or Machiavellian about it; it is suitable to a cold, calm, 
self-opinionated people ; practised with intelligence, it is not wanting 
in a certain grandeur. M. Ferry was the first to adopt another 
policy more appropriate to the turns and subtleties of his diplomacy. 
Little by little, by force of seeing France always on the spot, 
speaking just at the propitious moment, using language full of 
good sense and moderation, the Concert of Europe, after having 
turned its back on her, t\u 11 end by listening to her. France knows 
how to render all sorts of discreet little services, to make her own 
use of the cupidities, the blind hatreds, tlie brutal and unreasoning 
passions of the Great Powers, and the time will come when it will 
i>e considered the natural thing that she should take her old place 
at the common table. Tliat is the policy adopted by M. Hanotaux. 

All the same, he can find only a Platonic satisfaction in it. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is not only ambitious for the influence 
and authority of France, he also aims at her territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment. M. Hanotaux, like his master, M. Ferry, is a warm partisan 
of Colonial policy. “ Is it not the same with a great nation as with 
individuals; can she, in the plenitude of her strength and maturity, 
sit down by the roadside and be belated with repose amidst the 
activity of the universal life ? ” Here, again, M. Hanotaux is a 
{atalist; he is content if he can disentangle from the chaos of 
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changing events the terms in which destiny formulates her 
sentence:—“ Whether we approve or whether we blame, France, 
like the majority of European Powers, is drawn towards a policy 
of expansion abroad which does not spring from reasoned will or 
calculating design alone, hut is the natural result of that need of 
action which, with vigorous nations, counts as one of the surest 
symptoms of health.” 

All the same, it would be a mistake to picture M. Hanotaux 
setting out on adventure guided by nothing but desire for conquest. 
He has very definite ideas of the part France has to play as a 
colonial Power. You will not find him, like certain fanatics of the 
Colonial Party, sending out to the conquest of Africa all the 
Capucins that the mother-country does not know what to do with. 
Like M. Ferry, he thinks that it is not the France of yesterday— 
bound in fee to a particular religion—whose infiuence must be 
extended; but the France of to-day, making at regular intervals 
most praiseworthy efforts to be liberal and tolerant, as well as 
It is this principle that inspires M. Hanotaux the historian, 
when he blames Henri IV. for recalling the Jesuits, and makes 
their Order responsible for the general weakening of character in tlie 
last century ; it is by the same principle that, in 1888, M. Hanotaux, 
the Deputy, asserted that it was a gross mistake to increase the 
subsidy granted to the Catholic missions in the East. He wishes 
to extend the infiuence of France, not that of the Church. “It is 
tlie Sultan with his high authority, it is the Tui’kish soldier, with his 
peaceable and gentle ways, which constitute the ^religious police in 
that 'weltering chaos of religions which we call the East.” We have 
here an idea which may serve to exj)lain the action of France in 
Eastern affairs. If, in the East, she has interests which are 
greater than the protectorate of the Catholics, she will sacrifice the 
protectorate. 

It is certain that, even after the slaughter of last year, M. Hanotaux 
will still keep to his word. He is an impassive and fatalist politician 
who long ago accepted the necessities of power. “Trickery and 
lying are, alas! most necessary parts of the art of governing men. 
Diplomacy takes advantage of those long, dull machinations which, 
at the appointed hour, burst forth like a mine, and blow up the 
adversary’s counter-schemes. In the same way cruelty, whotlier it 
appears in tragic form, in the fever of battle, or whether it sjuings 
from that high and proud dominion which a man exerciges over 
himself when he stifles, in the name of what ho believes to be 
superior reason, his merciful instincts—cruelty, I say, has its noble, 
its great, its necessary, and—it must be said—its excusable side. 
Catholics have maintained that bloodshed is sometimes part of the 
designs of I’rovidence. Modem science is compelled to recognise 
that social life is a struggle, and that this struggle may occasion 
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moments of pitiless intoxication.” {Etudes, pp. 42, 43.) M. Hano- 
taux should admire the Sultan. 

Are we to see in this policy of a French Minister, in this coldness, 
this impassivity, the mark of a statesman ? As a matter of fact this 
name is given to every individual sufficiently favoured by chance to 
keep himself in power. In this sense the statesman would mean the 
rope-dancer, or the skilful swimmer who succeeds by a tour dc force in 
neither going against the current nor being carried away by it. A 
few years ago M. de Freyoinet was the celebrated champion of this 
curious sport. Either through opposition or contempt for all equili¬ 
brists, there is a prejudice in favour of the view which regards 
as true statesmen those Ministers who have won a certain renown in 
the memory of nations. They have even been known to receive credit 
for the great things accomplished in their time independently from 
the will of man. It seems that we cannot include M. Hanotaux in 
the category of those men of genius whose honour it has been to guide 
the world. It would be just as difficult to make him out a partisan 
of hissez faire, ironically sceptical as to general ideas, taking the 
world as it is, and trying to accommodate himself to it. M. Hanotaux 
has not the look of a sceptic, and if he recognises that he has been 
mistaken, he does not know how to smile at his mistake. He has 
very simple constructive ideas, which he has borrowed from another, 
but he has never been able to give them any true unity or rational 
ground in deducing them from some metaphysical system as the 
hidden spring of all liis actions. He is no more a Cromwell than a 
Charles II.; he is a grave and serious Opportunist, and a Minister of 
the Third Eepubhe. 

For, if he has no system, at least he has a method which he applies in 
all his functions, in all his works. At the Quai d’Orsay he has always 
remained the studious “ Chartiste ” of 1876. The things that hindered 
him from producing a great historical work have made him a perfect 
official. To the headship of the department where ho worked so long 
as a subordinate, he brought tlie same spirit of slow and minute 
labour, the same cold passion for dearness and precision, the same 
prudence carried to the length of inertia. In the repositoiy of 
archives in the Bibliothcque Nationale he spent fifteen years in 
tabulating documents on the youth of Cardinal Eichelieu. At the 
end of these prodigious researches he admitted that his opinion on 
the great man was not in the least different from the ordinary one. 
The result of his labours might serve to modify some points of 
detail,* might draw others from obscurity, or illuminate more clearly 
the figiu-e of the Minister of Louis XIII. Certain ports still 
remained in shadow. With a slow gesture, cautious but sure, 
M. Hanotaux brought the light to bear on them, very much as 
in a theatre they delicately adjust the reflector, so as to modify tlie 
light on the stage, and behind the figure of the Cardinal Duke, which 
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stands out with such life in historj^ behold there appeared, sifted 
to the bottom, all the intrigues and the often tragic chicaneries of the 
Court of Marie de Medicis. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
M. Hanotaux baa done the same thing: he has begun the most 
methodical researches into the state of Europe; he has taken notes, 
or got his ambassadors to take them; has observed the sentiments 
which agitate the nations; has tried to divine their desires, and as 
sentiments and desires were obviously the same, he has uttered 
them aloud, and enlightened the Powers as to their secret intentions 
and unavowed fears. It is to this that his policy is limited for the 
moment. ^ 

He has somewhere drawn the portrait of statesmen sprung from 
Picardy : “ They are all men of enterprise, of clear intelligence, of a 
ready hand, of energetic decision, of authority at times almost brutal.’’ 
I am afraid his native country must disown him.^ In this timid 
scholar, buried in his documents, fearing in the tribune tlie ironi(;aJ 
cries of Lisez^ momieur! ” from the Socialist party, and at every 
interruption turning supplicating glances towards M. Mcline, tliert* 
is nothing of his fellow-countrymaen, John Calvin and Camille I)es- 
moulins. And yet this man of patience, ■with liis light fatalism, 
mistrustful to excess and exceeding supple, is the right Minister for 
the French Republic. The Republic—that is to say, the sum of the 
interests of financiers, of artisans, of land-owners, of prepric‘tors in 
the funds—as everybody knows, aspires before all to rest and tran¬ 
quillity. Like a faithful servant M. Hanotaux guarantees her ]ieaee 
without the humiliations of it. ^ 

Thus if vre would find his like among his predecessors we must go 
back to the eighteenth centuiy. There was then in France a well- 
kno'WTi diplomatist whose task it was to insure for the monarch long 
years of well-being and quiet. He was a careful clerk, a ( onscien- 
tious agent, and he knew how' to adopt on occasion the fine manner 
of a Minister of the Itoi-Soleil. Only M. Hanotaux is still more 
prudent than the Cardinal de Fleury, because he senes a more capri¬ 
cious master. Obviously, we cannot raise statues to a man like that, 
or bestow his name on market-places or on thoroughfares. But who 
knows what the future is resening for him ? Like all men with grtjat 
ambitions, he believes in his star, and fate has never yet ceased to 
flatter him. Nobody can resist him. He makes his will felt in 
Africa, in Asia, at the heart of the Concert of Europe; and in 
receiving him under the dome of the Institute, the Academy too has 
yielded to the seductions of the man whom Fortune pursues so con¬ 
spicuously with her favour. 

« « 

* 

(1) All Hie same, the Picards were not indifferent to the hurst of enthusiasm which 
in France followed the official proclamation of the Alliance. They offered their illus¬ 
trious countryman a sword of honour. 
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Thcise who concern themselves with vindications of dead and buried 
iconoclasts, may find food for .thought in the exhibitions now open at 
the Eoyal Academy and the New Gallery. In neither case are the 
impressions there to be experienced likely to be wholly comforting. 
At the Eoyal Academy there is what we may call a full measure of 
pictures—a measure })ressed down and overflowing; at the New 
GaUerj' a rather meagre “special selection’’ of D. G. Eossetti’s,upon 
what priiici[)le made it is difficult to say. 

At th(' Itoyal Academy the public—a not very discriminating one 
—gives all signs and tokens of high enjoyment. The great rooms 
are crowded with people, many of whom might have stepped down 
out of Millais’ later pictures. The class of public attracted would 
not be a subject for mention, were it not that it seems to prove to 
what an extent the various Millais* tyi)es of costume and feature would 
seem to have im[)ressed themselves upon that public. 

At the New Gallery, on the other hand, the room consecrated to 
Eossetti is not inconveniently crowded by a public of a rather different 
character—a type, be it said, not markedl}' Eossettian. Maidens 
seem nowadays to liave abandoned the struggle for sesthetio life. Yet, 
in its day, the im])ress of Eossetti’s ideal was more marked—or at 
least moit? noticeable—than is that of Millais’ to-day. 

If the Millais exhibition is mercilessly inclusive, the New Gallerj' 
gathering of Eossettis is almost as unpleasantly selected. Eossetti,^ 
in fact, comes off very badly. If we must judge him from the pic¬ 
tures there to be seen, we must give him a lower place among artists 
than he certainly deserves. We should almost be forced to say that 
he was one of those who only occasionally produced a masterpiece. 

Millais, on the other hand, suffers from over-representation. But 
a good id(v.i of how great a man he really was, may be gained at the 
cost of a great deal of winnowing. The process, however, is easier 
than it might be in the case of a lesser man; for Millais’ bad pic¬ 
tures, in 8pit(' of the fact that they are obviously the productions of a 
master, are so manifestly bad as to take up very little of one’s time 
and attention. ^ 

In writing of Eossetti, at the New Gallery, therefore, we must be 
eareful to employ* oui’ powers of memory—memory of the gi’eat 

(1) It is to be said that the New Gallery has been much hampered by the fact that so 
many of Rossetti's works are in public and corporation galleries, which evince a daily 
increasing dislike to lending their pictures. 
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absent works; in writing of Millais we shall not be too kind if we are 
careful to forget much that hangs before us. 

M[illais, duriug the time that he was a pre-Raphaelite Brother 
(let us say between 1849 and 1859), must be called the greater 
painter. Passion and sentiment set aside, “ Lorenzo and Isabella ” 
(Eoyal Academy, 23, 1849); “ The Carpenter’s Shop ” (57, 1850) ; 
“The Woodman’s Daughter” (33, 1851); “The Blind Girl” (56, 
1856); “ Isumbras ” (47,1857); “ The Vale of Best ” (9, 1858), must 
outweigh “ The Annunciation,” “ The Girlhood of Mary Virgin” (New 
Gallery, 27, 1849), and the other works that Eossetti produced during 
the same years. 

In this, of course, there is nothing to be wondered at. Millais, 
young as he was, was nevertheless a trained artist. He had, at least, 
learned all that the Academy Schools had to teach, and thus brought 
to the work an amount of experience and a knowledge of technique 
quite beyond those of Eossetti, whose studies had been hitherto of a 
rather perfunctoiy nature. 

Nevertheless, Eossetti appears to the present writer unquestionably 
to surpass Millais during that period when both painters had allowed 
their styles to broaden out. The process seems with both to have* 
taken much the same course. They usually included in their pic¬ 
tures some object or objects painted with the extreme minuteness of 
their earlier days, and to have filled in the rest of their canvases 
less carefully. This might occasionally lend to the pictures an 
air of faulty composition. How well Millais avoided this may 
be seen in the two pictures “Asleep” and “Jus^Awake” (Eoyal 
Academy, 22 and 24, 1867). Here the quilts on the beds are painted 
with a good deal of care (and the care is certainly not thrown away j; 
yet, in each case, the effect of the whole picture is by no means 
incongruous. 

It may be said that Millais’ work in the ’sixties and early ’seventies 
is a justi6catiou of the movement as a simple training school. Be¬ 
tween the “ Eve of St. Agnes ” (132, 1863) and the “ North-West 
Passage,” we have a number of such differing works as “ Swallow, 
Swallow” (36,1864); “Greenwich Pensioners” (175, 1869); and 
the noble “ Chill October ” (108,1870). 

Millais, self-possessed and unemotional as he seems on the whole, 
was *wdthout doubt a really impressionable man. Many of his lec¬ 
tures appear to have been painted under the influences of some stjde 
or even of some strong emotion. The latter is certainly the lase in 
“ Chill October,” and it is difiicult to account otherwise for the dis¬ 
agreeable “ Eansom ” (30, 1862), “ Jepthah’s Daughter ” (98,1867), 
unless, indeed, we regard them as experiments in looking backwards. 

Little by litth; Millais drifted into the style of picture that found 
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due publicity in Christmas numbers and shop windows. Succeed¬ 
ing years brought a succession of portraits of uninteresting ladies, 
and of equally uninteresting children. This is, of course, an ill- 
tempered and unjust view of a great painter’s work, yet it is not an 
imnatural outcome of the depression caused by the apparently endless 
procession of works of this nature at the Boyal Academy exhibition. 
Occasionally the great Millais would show himself, as for instance in 
the portrait of Mrs. Jopling (71,1879), to name one out of several. 
Occasionally, too, as in “ For the Squire ” (117, 1882), a carefully- 
painted hood, or what not, lends interest even to a trite picture. 
As much may be said for A Message from the Deep,” in which 
the character of the young girl, who is engrossed in a letter not 
addressed to her, is excellently rendered. Millais, indeed, had a re¬ 
markable knack of expressing character. One cannot but wonder 
whether many of his female sitters were not disagreeably impressed 
with that fact. For that reason his portraits of men were as a rule 
excellent; sometimes, indeed, as in that of Mr. Hook, they almost 
lure one into superlatives. The historic pictures that Millais painted 
during this period (say between the years 1874, the year of the 
“ North-West Passage,” and the year 1895, which saw the exhibition 
of “Speak, Speak”) seem, unless we include the “Diana Vernon,” 
to number only one; “ The Princes in the Tower,” a not very note¬ 
worthy performance. 

Judging Rossetti in the same disagreeable manner, we may bring 
against him, tpo, the charge that succeeding years seem to have brought 
from him a succession of portraits of ladies of comparatively imvarying 
type—^yet Rossetti’s ladies are put upon canvas in a manner far more 
poetic. Rossetti saw such part of the world as he chose to see through 
more emotional eyes. He was, of course, a poet; and when he ex¬ 
pressed himself on canvas his grammar was, at times, far more faulty 
than was Millais’; but liis sentiment was certainly surer within ita 
own limits. A number of his works are not up to the mark (this is 
the case in too many of those exhibited at tlie New Gallery), and 
some of his work was almost as bad as Millais’ at his very worst. 

The commercial element, sad as it is to have to write it, must have 
been the cause of whatever falling off is to be seen in the works of 
both men. Tliat such should have been the case with two such painters 
as Millaifl and Rossetti is, perhaps, a sad comment upon the times in 
which we live. The responsibility for the crime rests to a great extent 
upon the public that held out the golden bribes, and the public is the 
real loser. A man has, after all, the right to decide for himself whether 
or no he shall paint for money, and Rossetti at least had home adversity 
for many years before he allowed himself to reap an easy, if inglorious, 
harvest. 
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Millais, as an artist, was the less favoured by fate. In his case the 
'class of pictures that proved most marketable was essentially unin¬ 
teresting; and Millais depended to a great extent for inspiration 
upon his subject. Bossetti, on the other hand, could so well transfer 
his emotion into the record of the features of one or other of his 
models that, poet as he was, even his most casual efforts seem to take 
higher rank than the “ stop-gaps ” of Millais.' 

For this reason, if for no other, it would seem to the present 
writer that the later works of Rossetti must be esteemed more 
highlj' than the corresponding ones of Millais. Remembering such 
pictures as the “ Beata Beatrix ” (neither of the versions is at the 
New Grallery), ‘‘The Blessed Damosel” (the less preferable version 
is No. 63 at the New Gallery), “ The Bride ” (not at tlie New Gallery), 
“ Proserpine ” (New Gallery, 21), and the exquisite “ La Ghirlandata ” 
(absent;, to name onl}" those that occur to the mind without conside¬ 
ration, one cannot but give the preference over Millais’ later period 
to Rossetti’s. 

Even as a depiction of a girl-child Rossetti’s “ Joli Cornu* ” (New 
Gallery, 55) is preferable to most of Millais’ children. The girl is, 
of course, older, has, indeed, passed out of the stages of babydom ; 
but that fact illustrates well Rossetti’s appreciation of his ovnx 
limitations. 

The present writer, it is true, for family and other reasons, is open 
to the danger of favouring Rossetti. The judgment may, therefore, 
be taken as, to some extent, a biassed one, and is uttered nc»t without 
reservation, ' 

It is curious to consider to how great an extent Millais, as far as 
the public is concerned, w^as Millais the artist, how little Millais the 
man. Of the three great pre-Raphaelite painters, Rossetti had an 
unknown, but none the less piquant, and much canvassed personality. 
Mr, Hunt has alwnys been, to some extent, a public character; but 
Millais, -who should have had about him at least some of the official 
glamour attacliing to a distinguished R.A., seemed, if not sedulously 
to efface himself, at least to make absolutely no attempt to let his 
personality become public property. 

His life in its broad outlines was an ideal one for a painter of a 
•certain t^q)e. He w^as looked upon as an infant genius. He then 
painted wdth facility, but without conviction w^e must think, master- 

'1) It is rather interesting in this connection to remember that the last works of 
Millais were pictures that must bo called historical. It was as if he had grown rather 
w-fjary of a less worthy walk in art life, and had determined to return to some extent to 
his old-time habits. Millais* “Fore-runner** (1896), “St. Stephen’’ (1895), and 
■“Speak, Speak” (1895), by the earnestness that inspires them suggests this very moral. 

“ Speak, Speak” is a really fine work, though the realism that finds utterance in the 
rendering of the diamonds seems a little ta'a'dry. 
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pieces in Hie styles of Opie and other heroes that have nearly vanished 
in an early Victorian Goetter-Daemmenmy, 

After a while, seduced from academic groves by the golden voice of 
an Italian iconoclast, and by a still small inner voice, he passed 
several years of severe apprenticeship and emerged honourably a 
master, who, whether working carelessly or carefully, never set upon 
canvas a stroke that was unscholarly. When we add to this the 
honours that ensued to him, the distinguished social position that 
was his, we must agree that his, of its type, was an ideal painter’s 
life. 

Rossetti’s life, whatever it once bade fair to be, was nothing so 
little as a progress towards mastery and honours. He was the wilful, 
spoilt child of Genius; and Fortune, when at last, and with one 
hand, she gave him fame of a sort and wealth of a kind, took from 
him with the other happiness and contentment. Speaking, perhaps, 
a little loosely, we might say that the course of training that he 
underwent whilst a pre-Raphaelite was the outcome of a kind of 
passionate protest against the fogydom that proclaimed salvation only 
to be found in gigantic Westminster Hall cartoons, studio life, and 
all the blanket-drapery arcana of the Grand Style. Millais, on the 
other hand, with a perspicuity rare in so young and so early recognised 
a man, probably regarded the movement less as a “ glorious spree 
than as a school in which he would find that discipline he felt his 
art to need. In short, even in the one point in which Millais and 
Rossetti were for a time at one, they w'ere spiritually, and in name 
at least, widely at variance. 

It is sad to consider how excellent an opportunity has been missed 
at the New Gallery. An exhibition announced as consisting of a 
“special selection” of Rossetti’s works and of British and horeign 
Old Masters, suggests really splendid visions to the student of art 
history. We might have had a representative selection of Rossetti’s, 
and a few of the better pictures of the lesser men who allied them¬ 
selves to the pre-Raphaelites. There would have been the whole of 
the works of the memorable but forgotten Liverpool Awulemy to 
draw upon. We might have seen Windus’“Burd-IIelen, William 
Davis’ “ Harrowing,” the works by Tonge, Huggins, and those 
other men of genius who in Xiondon are almost totally unknown. 
We might have had works by Inchbold and Smetham, by Collinson 
and Deverell, by Mr. F. Sandys, Mr. Shields, Mr. Arthur Hughes, 
and even by Mr. Hunt and Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

Instead we have a collection got together upon the simple principle 
that all the men who painted them are dead. We have Constables and 
Gainsboroughs, side by side with Fred W^alkers and Masons, and we 
have two or three inferior pictures by that delightful artist Pinwell 
and Mr. William Morris’ only picture. 
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We have a number of foreign Old Masters, too many of them of 
dubious interest, when we might- have seen works by the early Italian 
Masters side by side with those who are accounted their modem 
English disciples. Could we but have had the ideal exhibition 
suggested above, the public, with the Royal Academy exhibition of 
Millais’ works how before them, with the exhibitions of Sir E. Bume- 
Jones, and Madox Brown, not quite forgotten, and with those of the 
Arts and Crafts Society, fresh in its mind, would liave had a really 
excellent opportunity of learning the truth as to the movement that 
may be set down as the most memorable conh’ibutiou of Yictorian 
England to the art of the world—a movement -which, bora at the 
worst possible time and cradled amidst storms of popular protests, 
lived triumphantly to vindicate itself. 

It is not difficult to understand why the first efforts of the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood were hailed with those taunts of abuse, 
those cries of “ Crucify, Crucify.” One need not even dwnll upon the 
commercial aspect that the matter took in the eyes of artists and 
critics of the old guard. A wricked and probably unveracious story is 
told of the critic of a great organ who said, when confronted w’ith 
“ The Carpenter’s Shop,’^ “ What do I know* about i)e()plo’s ribs ? 

How am I to ^vrite about them ? -never paints a picture without 

robing the sacred personages, and as for Blank’s nymphs, they are 
merely mythical bogies of arbitrary anatomy. If this sort of thing 

is to be allowed to continue-will be ruined, and I shall be thrown 

out of work.” The public, on the other hand, behaved like an estim¬ 
able night-hawk, into whose dim hollow' a sudden Ijlaze of daylight 
is introduced. Perhaps it never really accepted the new position. 
Pre-Raphaelism needed a great deal of what is called living up to. 
It W'as, in fact, except for some few esoterics, a rather troublesome 
passing fashion, which, after a while, was modified into sestheticism, 
and later, into endless “ blue china ” cults and schisms. Millais never 
followed the movement sufficiently far to identify himself with msthe- 
ticism, which began to flourish with the coming of the ’seventies. By 
1869, he had, to all intents and purposes, evolved that final style 
which the approach of age alone modified. Rossetti, on the other 
hand, was the head and fountain of the later movement, Morris and 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones being, we may say, moulded by him. 

The aesthetic phase has been branded pre-Raphaelite. The name is 
perhaps more correct artistically than historically speaking. The greater 
number of the works produced by the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
were not strongly mediaeval in feeling. Mr. Holman Hunt learned 
from the Pisan fresco to be true to his own lights. It is true that 
Rossetti’s earliest works and Millais’ “ Lorenzo and Isabella ” and 
“ Ferdinand lured by Ariel ” were perhaps directly inspired by Italian 
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work. But when we come to look at the “ Conclusion of Peace ” (Royal 
Academy, 8,1856), we see a modern subject treated simply with scrupu¬ 
lous fidelity to nature. Milluis’ sense of congruity would not allow him 
to treat archaically either that subject or such others as “ The Blind 
Girl ” and “ Autumn Leaves.” Neither did Rossetti in “ Found ” 
allow himself to be so misled. The pre-Raphaelites aimed simply at 
evolving a method that should he suitable not for an age, but for all 
time ; they said: “ Nature is always nature, and her will we follow.” 
They learned that lesson, it is true, from early Italian pictures, but 
that fact did not, after the first years of their association, strongly 
influence their methods. 

It was Rossetti, in fact, who gave us a kind of Italianised pre- 
Raphaelism. He buried his mind in the works of Dante, of Guido 
Cavalcanti and Botticelli, scoffed at Michael Angelo, and extended 
his admiration to everything that survived of the pre-Renaissance 
period. 

It is a little difficult to estimate precisely the whole extent of the 
influence of pre-Raphaelism upon English life and art. We have 
to thank pre-Raphaelism for a release from sombre, or as we 
may call them, substantial hues. It is curious nowadays to con¬ 
sider that one of the most heinously radical crimes of the brethren 
was that of painting upon a pure white ground instead of upon one 
thickl}'' bedaubed with bitumen. The pre-Raphaelites, it is true, 
committed excesses of colour in the attempt to get as far away as 
miglit bo from this abomination. The colour of such paintings as the 

Meeting of Dante and Beatrice ” (New Gallery, 23), or as “ Mariana 
in the Moated Grange ” (Royal Academy, 62), may best be thus ac¬ 
counted for. The outbreak of pre-Raphaelism certainly did away, as 
far as art, and, perhaps, as life are concerned, with that sombre plague. 

It may be asked: how would the matter have stood had the pre- 
Raphaelite movement never existed ? Probably the revolution would 
have been delayed until the time when, a decade or so later, there 
occurred that inroad of foreign-influenced art that gave the coup-de 
grace to what little pre-Raphaelism lingered in the land. Aestheticism 
was a plant of stronger growth. It influenced our dress, but that for 
a time only. Our furniture it certainly affected: in that, at least, its 
influence is still felt. Morris it w'as who principally effected this; but 
Rossetti impaired to it its initial Italian savour—a savour which, 
however, now grows yearly less and less distinguishable. 

Reppirded from one aspect it seems to be the result of the revolt of 
the individual against the mass, of the man against the machine, but 
the prime note—the really important note of both pre-Raphaelism 
and aestheticism is that of honesty. It may have been of import¬ 
ance to Millais that he should perfect his art. It is of more to us that 
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incidentally he and his brethren cleared away from a whole side of 
human life a mass of hideous shams and conventions. The same is 
true of aestheticism. It was to too many of its devotees an excel¬ 
lent pretext for affectation of a sort that is almost as irritating and 
noxious as the most effete of conventions. Yet the good that was 
in it has survived, has most certainly not been interred with its bones. 
It took away from the workman all excuse for being ashamed of his 
materials, and preached against veneering of all sorts and kinds. In 
these directions both movements were not ineffectual, have not yet 
ceased to make themselves felt. 

That pre-Eaphaelism was not, any more than .'iny otlier, tlie school, 
in which the doctrine of art for art's sake was being forced upon its 
pupils may be conceded. Nor was it proved by {ostheticisrii that 
saving grace is to be found only in robes that take certain lines, and 
in attitudes that allow the robes to fall into those lines. But both 
these are merely incidental detriments which will attend the most 
beneficent of revolutions, and the world at large is the gainer by 
both movements, in that both have increased the possibility of honest 
wnrk in an age when the charlatan has no unpreciMlentedly great 
difficulty in finding a following. 


Ford Madox Hi tFFKK. 
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It has passed into the common cmrency of political maxims that 
the electorate is unable to consider more than one large issue at a time, 
and, if this he accepted as true of the country as a whole, it will apply 
with even greater force to a section of it, connected though not homo¬ 
geneous, like the County of London. March 3rd is fixed for the 
general election of the fourth County Council, and both the muni¬ 
cipal parties, w'hich are not wholly identical with our political parties, 
are putting forth all their strength in the struggle. Sulla locutus est. 
The Prime Minister has himself laid down in terms, which admit of no 
contradiction, what the issue is to he. The ratepayers, and those who 
are taken as ratepayers, though their names are on no rate-hooks, are 
asked whether they wish for one effective and over-ruling munici¬ 
pality or for an indefinite number of municipalities, to which all 
functions that are not of absolute necessity centralised, shall he 
handed over, to cover indefinite areas, either coinciding with the 
boundaries of the ancient parish and the artificial union, or carved 
out at random like the Parliamentary Boroughs of 1868, or the 
Scliool Board constituencies of 1870. “ A large portion of the duties,” 
to use the Prime Minister’s phrase, are to he transferred to “ other 
smaller municipalities.” In other words, the County Council is to he 
“ stripped,” to adopt the forcible, if curious, metaphor applied to 
the governing body of the County of Ix)ndon by Lord George 
Hamilton, at the meeting of the Municipal Society. It only remains 
to be seen whether these brave w^ords will be translated into statutory 
facts, when the people of London are asked to give their verdict on 
the evidence next spring. 

Ireland has often been described as the shuttlecock of parties; 
it is to be earnestly hoped that a spirit of reckless and uninformed 
prejudice may not reduce London to the same wretched plight. For 
twenty j ears after the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, the 
Metropolis was left in a “ chaos of areas, rates, and authorities,” and 
the parochial bodies which existed had nothing like the powers of a 
Parish Council in a rural district under the Act of 1894. 

The vested and invested interests of the City prevented Lord J. 
Bussell from including the capital in his measure, and Sir B. Hall’s 
unifying Act of 1855 was due not to any theoretical preference for 
unified administration, but to the necessities of main drainage and 
the impossibility of effecting civic improvements without financial co¬ 
hesion. Before that date, although local taxation was comparatively 
trivial, it was without system or method. Bates were not, in every 
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0&S6, evGn distributed aocordiug to the parochial unity for the estates 
of the different landowners, in what were then suburban parishes, 
were separately assessed and separately administered by Pa\ing Com¬ 
missioners. For example, in St. Pancras there were eleven different 
estates, established by private Acts of Parliament for rating purposes, 
from 1794 to 1824, of which the most notable was the Bedford Estate 
in 1800, and tlie latest the Battle Bridge Estate in 1824. 

The arrears of local government in London are enoniious, and the . 
centralised form it has taken have been determined by the conditions 
of its existence. “ Things are what they ore and cannot he otherwise.” 
For the enormous and inevitable duties and charges of its common 
services, London is, in fact and truth, one and indivisible. The 
“ megalomania ” of reform has its sole origin in the demonstrated 
impossihilit}' of enforcing the Royal Proclamation of Kill against 
the groTirii of the Cit}^ which forbade the erection of more houses. 

The strangest of all the common errors on the subject is the 
assumption, constantly made and often broadly stated, that the 
London County Council w-as the first Corporation to receive and 
exercise the sort of control that it does over the general course of 
affairs involved in metropolitan administration, but the very contrary' 
is the case. 

By far the greater and more important of its work comes to it by 
inheritance from the Metropolitan Board of "Works imder Clause 40 
of the Act of 1888, transferring to the Coimcil “ the powers, duties, 
and liabilities ” of the Board, which, in spite of the unpleasant odour 
of its memory, so many enemies of the CounciPseem anxious to 
revive under another name. The Metropolitan Board was elected by 
the administrative Vestries and District Boards, and to reconstitute a 
Board so nominated, and with the same derivation, would merely be to 
recall the departed w'orthies to their old place. The Metropolitan Asy¬ 
lums Board is an example of the disadvantages of indirect election for 
carrj-ing on the business of London, limited or unlimited. It is to no 
political prejudice, but to the result of a painful and discreditable 
experience, that is due the universal dislike of secondary selection as a 
machine of administration. 

If Burke’s maxim about diseases in civil affairs requiring strong 
remedies is to be followed, it is necessary for the advocate 
to prove the severity of the disease. On November 17th, in 
his speech at the Albert Hall, the Prime Minister drew up the 
indictment. First and foremost was his denunciation of the^fallacy 
of “ megalomania,” hut the statesmen of this country, among whom 
he must, as the head of the Government which ruled this (jountry 
from 1880 to 1892, include himself, are, as he says, the principal 
victims. It would seem, nevertheless, as if he imagined that the 
substitution of the County Council for the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works under Mr. BitoHe’s Act, and tke Order of the Local Q-ovem- 
ment Board, which advanced the date of its existence on account of 
the Eeport of Lord Herschell’s Commission, were proof positive of 
this disease, but, except by some obscure interference with the 
^‘hamlet of Penge,” the Act in question did not increase by 
an acre the “ metropolitan area,” as it was termed in the old days, or 
the County of London as we dub it now, whilst the addition of 
, municipal power was insignificant in comparison with what was 
vested in the defunct Board. “ Megalomania ” must have been just 
as marked a characteristic of the statesmen of the ’fifties as of the 
statesmen of the day. Lord Salisbuiy speaks in just praise of 
the “ municipal genius ” of our country, and “ the splendid results 
wliich municipalities have produced.” Omnium comcnsu, this is true 
enough, but the Manchester police scandal, and many another in 
various towns, prove that City and Town Councils are not immaculate, 
and the efforts made by the County Council in nine years to secure 
better drainage and more open spaces will compare ffivourably with 
anything accomplished elsewhere. 

The remark that the county is “ ton or twelve times larger than 
any other municipality ” is, obviously, a slip of the tongue, looking 
at the size of Liverpool and Glasgow. To talk of the Council being 
“hampered by all the difficulties which hinder the progress of 
business in its larger arcdietype,” is to show that the Prime Minister 
has neither acquainted himself, nor let others acquaint him, with the 
history or transaction of the Council’s affairs. As one of the original 
Standing Committee, winch drew up its first Standing Orders in 
1889,1 can testify that the desire of all its members was to make the 
system as different from the Parliamentary, as the broad difference 
between a body mainly legislative and a body mainly executive 
clearly required. I am glad to note, coming back after five years’ 
absence, that the tone and spirit of the Council make even more for 
workmanship, and less for show and posturing, than when I left it in 
1892. Buie 52, limiting speeches to fifteen minutes, is seldom en¬ 
forced, because the normal speech on Beports of Committees is of about 
five minutes’ durativm. If in an exceptional case leave be accorded to a 
speaker to exceed the limit, good care is taken that the liberty shall 
not degenerate into licence, and obstruction, in the sense of obstruc¬ 
tion by talk, is practically impossible. Every member of the House 
of Commons knows that no amendment of the Buies of Proceedure 
has, oii could have, that result in “ the archetype.” Debates 
of the Council are seldom adjourned, and, if they be, it is because 
they do not relate to matters of urgency, c.^., that on the incidence 
of rates and the site value resolutions, and can therefore be divided 
into two sittings witliout public inconvenience. There follows in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech an amazing statement that debates “are 
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devoted rather to ahstract questions which concern advanced poli¬ 
ticians to those more prosaic and simple matters, on which 
the happiness and welfare of five million people depend/’ All 
this is so wide of the mark as to make one wonder if some hoax 
has been perpetrated on Lord Salisbury by a facetious Hadical. 
The Standing Orders forbid the discussion of any such question. 
No. 38 runs, “ It shall not be in order to move an abstract resolu¬ 
tion on any paragraph of a Report of any Standing Committee, ’ 
and No. 41 makes it impossible otherwise, for it lays down that 
‘‘ every notice of motion shall be relevant to some question affecting 
the administration or condition of London.” These regulations have 
never been a dead letter, nor honoured in the breach. Happily, with¬ 
out one exception, the Council has had from the start strong and 
capable chairmen; and even the well-known amiability of Sir John 
Lubbock was proof against the slightest attempt to break through 
Standing Orders. What is meant by a “ daily Council ” it is difficult 
to imagine, because never, not even in the dreary and difficult days of 
transition from the Metropolitan Board of Works, ordained by Lord 
Salisbury himself, did the Council meet more than twice in the w'eek, 
and at the present time it avoids special meetings like the plague. 

Yery funny, too, is the contrast between provincial municipalities 
and London in respect to the character of their councillors. On the 
former, he says, “ are the best men of the town or district which they 
inhabit, men who are well known to their fellow-citizens, men who 
have successfully conducted their own businesses with great success, 
and continue to conduct them still ”; on the latter, “ professional 
politicians ” who “ give themselves wliolly up to this matter.” 
Again one wonders who has been hoaxing the Prime Minister. 
T^e the Council as a whole, it would be hard to bring together for 
any purpose a body of men more representative of the sections and 
districts of the metropolitan commimity. All classes and all interests 
have their spokesmen, and, with very few exceptions, the members are 
Ijondon men living on and in liondon. Three-quarters of them are 
actively engaged in commercial or professional business, and several 
are verily “ captains of industry ” in their particular line. In these 
days few citizens retire altogether, or at once, from active occupation, 
and it would be found on investigation that many among those w’ho 
are classed as “ retired ” are directors of important companies, and it 
would not be too much to say that no single class of members has 
been so useful and valuable in the work-a-day affairs of London as 
the “ retired ” civil servants of the Crown, of whom Lord Ijingen, 
Lord Welhy, and Lord Farrer are the shining lights. Lord Ijingen, 
called by Disraeli “ the real governor of England,” was the first 
Chairman of the Finance Committee; Lord Welhy is the present 
Chairman; but in addition to the value of life-long experience of 
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public affairs, Lord Welby is now a Director of great business cor¬ 
porations as important to London as any banks can be to Manchester 
or Liverpool. 

As a matter of fact, the “ unemployed ” members of the Council are 
principally Lords of Parliament, but they have the qualification for 
municipal office, that, almost without exception, they have filled or are 
filling places of trust and emolument under the Crown, apart from 
their considerable interest in good government locally; both Lord 
Onslow and Lord Dudley are Under Secretaries of State at this 
moment. To select another series, there is no division of inhabitants 
who bear, in proportion to income, so large a part, in the extent, of 
London’s burdens and expenditure as tradesmen and shopkeepers. It 
is admitted that the small dealer is almost home down by the 
weight of taxation. In comparing the net income of various 
classes with the rateable value of their premises, Mr. Dickinson, no 
mean authority on the subject, allows 9 per cent, for private dwel¬ 
lings, 12 per cent, for shops, 14 per cent, for buildings and fac¬ 
tories, 20 per cent, for public houses. Of shopkeepers, a large 
body are returned to the Council with Sir Blundell Maple and 
Mr. E. Jones, of Peckham, at their head. The working classes, using 
the term in a broad way, to include mechanics, artisans, and 
labourers, pay, in reality, the bulk of the rates in sum total. It is 
(juite true that their names do not appear on the rate-book of the 
parish, for they live increasingly in the central districts, in tenements 
forming part of a block or house, or in lodgings, where the landlord is 
resident, on terras of weekly or monthly occupancy, but, in their case, 
the rack-rent that they pay includes the proportion of rates and taxes 
payable on their portion of the building. It is only fair that those 
who are somewhat misleadingly called “ direct representatives of 
labour ” should find their place in Spring Gardens. In the present 
Council there are Mr. J. Burns, of the engineers, Mr. B. Cooper, of the 
cigar-makers, Mr. Taylor, of the bricklayers, Mr. Freak, of the boot¬ 
makers, Mr. Crooks, of the general labourers, and Mr. Steadman, 
of the bargemen—neither a disproportionate nor an inadequate number 
for a labour bench. Doctors, lawyers, and ministers of religion, are 
there in force; and “ the services ” have more than one to speak up 
for discipline—not unimportant in dealing with the large bodies 
of men in uniform, wlio are in the employ and receive the pay of the 
Council. One of such gentlemen. Colonel Botton, is the present 
(fiiairman of the Fire Brigade Committee. Even the Privy Council 
is represented in tlie larger Chamber, and it is an d fortiori argument 
that those who have proved themselves capable of dealing with the 
larger affairs of empire, are not incapable of dealing satisffLotorily 
with the affairs of Ijondon. 

Over and above aU this misconception of the actual ordering of 
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things, the point and seriousness of Lord Salisbury's charge are in 
the epithet that he applies to the whole of the past work of the 
Council. It has been, he says, “ fruitless.” If this he so, the Council 
stands condemned, and any change is justified which would replace 
it or suh-divide it in such a manner as would make the administration 
of the mammoth City fruitful. To test the truth of this general 
reprobation the different parts of the Councirs system must be 
separately examined. The Finance Committee has in its hands the 
whole of the debt of London, excluding the City proper, and con¬ 
sequently the credit of London, in addition to the annual provision, 
by way of rating for the wants of the County as a whole. Let any 
financial expert look into the figures and examine the accounts. He 
will find that London can borrow at the same rate as the Imperial 
Exchequer, and that every application made by a local authority—be 
it Vest^, District Board of Works, or Guardians of the Poor—is care¬ 
fully reviewed and reported upon by the various departmental ofi&cers 
concerned, whereas but for this check and supervision the wildest 
irregularity and hand-to-mouth extravagance would prevail in the 
financial arrangements of the county. If London were split up into 
ten or twelve municipalities, the credit of the best would be consider¬ 
ably below that of the Council, whilst the poorest, say the Tower 
Hamlets, would have to pay nearly I per cent, higher interest on the 
loans it might contract, when once the Consolidated Metropolitan 
Stock had come to an end. 

It is not uninstructive, in face of the criticism that the London 
County Council is pre-eminently unbusinesslike, to Idok at the atten¬ 
dance, as well as the minute-books, of its Finance Committee, and to 
find that at a typical meeting there is Lord Welby, for years the 
permanent head of the Treasury, in the chair, and Mr A. Hoare, the 
banker, in the vice-chair. Then there would be Sir John Lubbock; 
Mr. Cohen, M.P., and Lord Hardwick, both well-known stock-brokers; 
Mr. Eveljn Hubbard, a Director of the Bank of England; Dr. Collins, 
the Chairman of the Council; and Mr. Beachcroft, the vice-chairman, 
a solicitor in large practice, with others of like kidney. Surely in that 
most business-like of places, the City of London, a banking or com¬ 
mercial company would pay highly for such a Board of Directors. 
Does Lord Salisbury imagine that Lambeth would find such a com¬ 
mittee to organise or carry on its finance ? 

Undoubtedly the Metropolitan Board effected much in the way of 
street improvements, but it failed miserably to meet the growing need 
and demand of outer, even more than inner, London for breathing 
space and recreation ; and during the thirty-five years of its existence 
the pressure of bricks and mortar increased with unparalleled rapidity. 
This neglect of opportunities has imposed a heavy obligation upon ita 
successors, and if there be one sphere of its duty more than another 
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in which the Council has earned the gratitude of London people, it 
has been in more than doubling the acreage of parks and open 
spaces that were available when it came into existence. Ceaseless 
care and labour have been given by the Committee to the work of 
improving what there was and making blades of grass grow where 
there was nothing but rubbish and disused ground. The local 
authorities have had an equal chance of securing open spaces for their 
people, and if they had had chains and gowns of office their powers 
• would have been no greater. Some, such as the Vestries of Hackney 
and St. Pancras, have done more than others, but on the whole 
they have failed to solve the difficulty, mainly because they have 
been unwilling to impose a heavier rate on an already heavily 
burdened district, when richer neighbours were letting things be. 
The separate rate for the maintenance of these separate open spaces 
varies, for the hundred pounds of rateable value, from 3d. in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, to 5s. 3d. in Hackney. The actual 
figures are as follows:—^In 1889-90 there were forty parks and open 
spaces of 2,656 acres, costing £52,751 per annum; in 1896-97 there 
are seventy-nine of 3,685 acres, costing £104,430; and it is only by 
equalising the rates that any constant increase of open spaces can 
possibly be secured. It is somewhat amusing to note that at the 
meeting of the Council on November 30th nearly the whole of the 
Moderates voted in favour of an amendment to the Report of the 
Parks Committee, instructing that body to bring up a scheme for 
taking over the cost of maintaining the smaller spaces and play¬ 
grounds throughout the County, thus furnishing one more answer to 
the “ tenification ” plan. 

In another direction invaluable results have been accomplished. 
When the Council appeared on the scene, the River Thames was 
in such a state of pollution by sewage, below bridges, that it was 
a source of danger to the health of the inhabitants of the lower 
reaches, and of disgust to all who value it as a national water-way 
and playground. By precipitation works and sludge ships, the im¬ 
provement in which was largely due to the Chairmanship of Sir 
A. Arnold, the purification has been carried to such a point tliat 
the salmon is hourly expected to revisit the metropolitan stream. 
To moke the single sewer system, as at present existent, equal 
to the enormous increase of population—not allowing for the inces¬ 
sant demands of the outer fringe of towns like Walthamstow and 
Leytonstone to be brought into the sewage area—is mechanically 
impossilSle without great enlargements; but that much has been done 
to improve the inadequate, nobody can or 'will deny w ho know’s the 
facts. 

Lastly, let me take the career of the Asylums Committee. It 
is the Council’s duty, under the Act, to provide for the care of the 
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pauper lunatics of the County, and in no branch of its administration 
has more unselfish, more humane, and, to recur, more “ fruitful 
labour been undertaken for the sake of London’s poor. The total 
number of lunatics for whom the County is responsible, and has to 
find accommodation, has risen from 10,104 in 1890 to 13,520 this year; 
and the percentage of recoveries, on average number resident in all the 
asylums, has risen from 8*72 in 1889 to 10-29 in 1895—in itself a 
significant and creditable fact. The chairman (Dr. Collins) said, in 
his annual address, “ those who have not worked on the Committee can 
scarcely realise the magnitude of the duties it carries through.” 

These examples might be multiplied by the process of exhausting 
the duties of the Council; but it is more important, in anticipation of 
the attack to be made next Session, to see how far these duties can be 
parcelled out into new areas and among smaller bodies. It might be 
argued that the Fire Brigade, the strength of which has been doubled 
by the Council and the stations increased by half, could not be divided 
into sections and districts, and that the main drainage of London could 
hardly be dealt with in separate local compartments. If the Parks and 
Commons were appropriated to the various local authorities, Bethnal 
Gfreen would enter into the proud possession of Victoria Park, Battersea 
of that w’hich takes its name, and Clapham of its historic Common, 
with the pleasing addition of Is. in the pound to their respective rates. 
Victoria Park is 217 acres and Battersea 198, a somewhat large figure 
for the parochial authorities to reckon with. If it is possible to judge 
by the action, or inaction, of some of the local authorities, many of the 
smaller open spaces would be shut up altogether, whilst St. George’s, 
Hanover Square—the great open space belonging to which is main¬ 
tained by the nation and administered by the Commission of Works— 
would escape scot free, so far as its rates were concerned. There is a 
plausible sound in the proposal that the schemes of clearing insanitary 
areas, and bettering the houses of the people, should be left to the* new 
municipalities, and not, as now, under the various Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts, culminating in the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1891, 
in the larger operations carried out b}' the central body. Bethnal 
Green, with its rate of 7s. 3d. in the pound and its additional rate 
for tithe commutation, would again be to the fore. Tinder the scheme 
for the clearance of the Boundary Street area, nick-named the Jago, 
the residue of the cost would be transferred to that lucky parish, 
perhaps in union with Shoreditch; Holbom would be saddled w ith 
Clare Market; and Clerkenw-ell with the Northampton estate. 

Is it possible that any person with a cursory knowledge of tlie poorer 
districts can believe in this localisation of common duties*:^ The 
functions of the Building Acts Committee, particularly in obtaining 
and carrying out the new Act of 1894, have been difficult of perform¬ 
ance and not without offence to local interests. Broadly speaking, 
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the objects that they have steadily had in view have been the preserva¬ 
tion of the streets against the encroachments of owners and lessees, the 
broadening of thoronghf^es, and the prevention of the accumulated 
evils brought on by curtailment of light, air, and space, that any 
abnormal height of building is sure to entail. But for their efforte 
the fatal excrescences of the American city, that strike the Britisher 
as soon as he sights the figure of Columbia, would have been 
reproduced in London, as several cases in the South-West have 
clearly shown. Why, it may be asked, should not the same super¬ 
vision be exercised by the separate municipalities of the separate 
districts ? For the simple reason that it is only a central authority, 
careless of local persuasion and local inducements, that can enforce 
the strict provisions of the law, and smaller bodies, like the smaller 
mimicipalities of the country, would be likely to think too much 
of the individual applicant and too little of the silent community. 
That this is no imagining of vain things is proved by the constant 
pleas for exceptional treatment raised by the local authorities 
against the uniformity prescribed by the Committee. Lastly, it 
may be urged that those matters that fall to the part of the Public 
Control Committee, such as weights and measures, baby farming, and 
slaughter-houses, might all be equally well given into the hands of 
the municipality. It is possible that, with a sacrifice of efficiency, 
such a step might be taken, but inevitably the cost must be consider¬ 
ably increased, for instead of the centralised and competent staff, well 
paid and deeply versed in their own branch of the work, you woidd have 
ten or twelve or more different staffs of officers, necessarily paid at a 
lower rate and presumably less efficient. This emphatically means the 
sacrifice of practical utility to theoretical opinion, and not, as is con¬ 
stantly contended, the opposite process. 

To come from the details of administration to the larger achieve¬ 
ments of London, organised and embodied in its Council, I ask the 
little Londoner to consider a few of its deeds and measures. It has 
obtained, by private Act of Parliament, the power to do away with 
sky-signs, the last of which disappear at the beginning of 1898, in 
themselves one of the many curses of American cities; commencing 
in 1890, it has gradually obtained leave to abolish tlie gates and 
bars, which were in so many quarters an obsolete and purposeless 
hindrance to free traffic and communication, Tvithout appreciable 
cost to the ratepayer; to obtain true weight and good value for the 
consumer, and to render impossible the tricks and frauds of the 
dishonest tradesman, through special and appropriate remedies in 
the Weights and Measures Act of 1889. In order to prevent in¬ 
estimable damage to the welfare of the community by petty filching 
of space and air, it obtained the Building Act of 1891; to better the 
housing of the people, by obtaining such peculiar powers as were 
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• neoeBsitated by the pecndiar conditions of London life, it sugfgested 
t and imptdved mnoh of the amendment of the law mwle in >1891; 
I in the case of : the southern approach to the Tower Bridge, and mote 
recently in the authorised plan of Strand widening, it has induced 

' both‘Houses to approve and embody in their practice the principle of 
betterment with its correlative of worsement, and has thus paved 
the way for a great series of street improvements without the heavy 
incidental cost that the recoupment scheme of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works involved; it has taken over the tramways at cost 
f pricey the different properties coming into hand as the varying terms 
, of t\^entyiK>ne years fixed by Parliament for the time limit of the 
( Companies’ possession severally expire, and, although the gain to 
‘ the public might have been greater, both in relief of rates and in 

• increase of convenience, there is much to the common good on the 
, transaction. After long and patient inquiry authorised by Parlia- 
.-mOnt, Bilik have been introduced and almost passed into law, for 

the purchase of the existing Water Companies on the fair terms 
embodied in what is known as the “Plunket Clause” of the Water 
Bill of 1895, and “the consequent consolidation of management and 
: means w'ould have done much to help the consumer and prevent the 
scandals of recurring water famine. 

To split up the metropolis into “ w^atertight compartments” 
wotdd make this persistent seeking after legislative reform impos¬ 
sible in the future, for no single municipality would have the 
means or the courage, and no union of raunicijjalities the unity 
or the purpose, to introduce and carry such a book of statutes 
^ through Parliament. It must be remembered that, in the ma¬ 
jority of these cases, the law-making was by private Bill, and, 
therefore, the drafting and the subsequent ameiidment were almost 
wholly the work of the I’arliamentary Committee of the Council. 
Tlie same argument w'ould apply to such exeemtive acts as the 
expropriation of the Tramw'ay Companies. No smaller body w ould 
'.have been sufficiently pow^erful or sufficently interested, for the lines 
are not parochial, nor could they be w^orked on a district system. 

Can any enemy of the Council allege that the list of reforms and 
economies have been exhausted? At the very head of all the 
wasteful and unsatisfactory state of the water su])ply calls aloud ior 
tardy remedies, first legislative, and secondly administrative. The 
lioyal Commission now sitting may present a colourless and 
procrastinating report, but the miserable plight of East London will 
soon force the hand of any Government to action. The incidence of 
local taxation has likewise been referred to a Eoyal Commission, not 
for the first time. Whatever the changes recommended, the injustice 
to London of the present allotment of Exchequer gmiits, made 
greater by the inequitable allowance under the Voluntary Schools 
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Act o£ last year, must become yearly more apparent and harder to be 
borne. Under the new scheme for Voluntary Schools the total 
amount estimated for England and Wales is £616,000, and London’s 
share may be estimated at £44,000, a ridiculously unfair division. It 
is doubtless something akin to high treason in the eyes of some people 
tp propose the levying of any rate upon the ground rents and site 
values, but the attempt made in 1876 by the Metropolitan Board of 
• Works to secure some contribution from the owners of land “in 
proportion to benefit received,” is certain to be repeatedly revived in 
the House of Commons. So far as London is concerned, with its 
peculiar tenure of short leasehold, it is almost requisite for the proposal 
to be drawn up by those who know the circumstances, and can act for 
London as a whole. 

The more the problem is sifted, the more difficult will it be to 
say where the Government is to begin its work of redistribution.' 
If the powers of the County Council are to be pared and whittled 
away, it will inevitably lead to increased expenditure and diminished 
efficdency. Out of some throe hundred different functions, which the 
Council performs under various Acts, public and private, it would only 
be possible to transfer two or three, by mutual agreement, to the local 
authorities, and any larger delegation of power would be opposed, not 
only to the opinion of the Council, but to that of the very bodies 
whoso importance it is sought to augment. At the Conference of the 
Vestries and District Boards, held in the County Hall tins year, at 
which nearly all were represented, it was resolved to be impossible to 
make any larger transfer of administrative duties, after a careful 
examination of the whole subject in detail. As soon as you parcel 
out among a number of Boards the series of functions that are 
i'onceivably capable of division, you make it necessary to provide in 
each Borough, or group of Boroughs, the machinery and staff for their 
discharge. Take as a crucial example the enforcement of the Building 
Acts, at present administered by a Committee of the Council 
through the Architect, as liead of the Department and a number 
of district surveyors scattered throughout London. To provide equi¬ 
valent supervision, even if local prejudices would allow of it, you would 
have to substitute a number of head officers to represent the architect, 
and a multiplication of clerical staffs to do the bidding of his successors. 
Tliat the work would not be as efficiently done is (?ertain to all who 
know the conditions of parochial life in the metropolis. 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke the other day of the inability of the 
Council to look after the drains of all the houses in the County. He 
wiis unaccx)untably misled as to the facts of the existing system, for 
the Council does not look after the drains of a single house, except 
its own offices and industrial dwellings. This duty falls exclusively 
to the minor bodies. They, too, have the charge of all the streets 

p2 
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and footpaths, excepting the Victoria Embankment, as the Conncil 
found it impossible to take over the few surviving “ main roads,”* 
for which the old grant was given by the Treasury. Is it contended 
that the diversity of opinion and, what is more important, the absence 
of a common control, produces a satisfactory result in the paving 
and management of the thoroughfares ? When one local authority is 
putting down asphalte for economy’s sake, in spite of the protest of 
the S. P. C. A., another is picking it up; when one favours soft wood 
another favours hard; whilst a third is set against wood altogether 
as an unwarrantable luxury. Then, as to the season for repair^ 
in many cases adjacent parishes select the same moment for action, 
which certainly has the merit of being simultaneous, for all the 
streets in the neighbourhood seem to be up together at one and 
the same time. The very people who speak most against the “ aggres¬ 
siveness ” of the County Council are the most anxious that the public 
convenience should be studied more intelligently than at present, and 
the only w'ay in which order and regularity can be introduced into 
the chaos of the streets, is to give the central authority some sort of 
deciding and regulating voice. It would not be well for the County 
Council to deal wdth a matter of such complexity by its own officials, 
but it might lay down general rules to be observed by the different 
districts, and insist on such an interchange of plans and arrangements 
as would dovetail them into some kind of harmony. The more the* 
government of London is studied the more it is apparent that the 
controlling power of the mimicipality at the centre will have to be 
increased. In regard to the infinitesimal number of duties that can be 
divided by consent, there need and should be no difficulty, and to such 
a transfer the Council would offer no hostile front. After all, 
the question is not a matter of labels or formuloe, it is one of practice 
and expediency, Small areas are neither more nor less democratic 
than large ones. "What the opponents of “ Unification ” allege 
is, that the sub-division of common services is impossible, or, if not 
impossible, is so palpably disadvantageous to the common weal that 
no reasonable man, free from party bias, could incline to it. 

The danger and difficulty are recognised as much by the local autJiori- 
ties as by the County Council. Apart from the duties the selection of 
the unit is a crucial question. If the existing districts and parishes 
are retained for the creation of municipalities, it will be necessary to 
adopt all the anomalies and monstrosities of the areas which have 
been mapped out 'without regard to symmetry or convenienqg, merely 
on account of the associations of the past. For example, the lizard-like 
figure of the Strand district will have to be kept for the new experiment. 
On the other hand, nothing would be more opposed to the sentiment 
of Lrmdon than that new districts should be carved out, as they were 
in 18G8 for Parliamentary, and in 1870 for School Board Elections, 
and parishes joined in new unions without common advantage or 
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common characteristics. Nothing would please Whitechapel less 
than to he joined in unity with St. George’s-in-the-East, Mile End, 
and Stepney. It is a had match to mate poverty to poverty. “ I cannot 
discern,” says Lord Salisbury, “ what Hackney needs from what goes 
on at Putney, or what Hampstead needs from what goes on at 
Greenwich”; and another speaker has asked, “ What has St. George’s- 
, in-the-West to do with St. George’s-in-the-East ? 

London, according to this doctrine, is not to he considered or 
administered as one city, di^ering in degree hut not in kind from other 
cities and other capitals. If this he the right conception of things, the 
fiscal burdens of the vast^area should not he home mainly and increas¬ 
ingly in common, hut in hne quarter you would have a congregation 
of rich parishes with a rate of about 3s. in the pound, in another a 
mock municipality of the same nature with a rate of about 9s. in the 
pound. Every year the local boundaries become more marked and 
rigid; for every year the well-to-do—the upper crust of the middle 
class—desert the central parts of the town wherein they carry on their 
trade, and find homes in the suburbs or the rural districts still further 
out, which railway facilities and social tendencies are ever making 
more accessible. 

If the census shows that every twelve months London adds to itself 
a town of the size of Nottingham or Northampton, it is equally sure 
that the inner ring, even if it get rid of a black spot here and there, 
loses also its admixture of the small section that Mr. Booth puts 
above the “ one servant ” limit. Under these conditions, where will 
be the reality of municipal life under the old forms and ceremonies ? 

Tenification ” means a recognition of local facts, perhaps, but more 
than any other the disastrous and deplorable fact that the poor are to 
live in one district and the well-to-do in another, without mutual 
dependence or mutual asssistance. Bumour has it that Her Majesty’s 
Government will not propose much more than to take power for the 
Queen to issue orders in Councils for the grant of Charters of Incor¬ 
poration to undefined districts of the metropolis, merely to result in 
the elevation of a few vestries to municipal rank. Chains of office 
nnd titles of honour will not do much harm, if they do not much good, 
but the very vagueness of the prerogative might enable the Govern¬ 
ment, by a mere decree under the prescribed formula, to disorganize 
the common functions of London government. It is for the County 
Council, After its re-election, to prevent such a mischievous retrogres- 
ifiion. In Plantagenet days “ the greatness of the city ” caused the 
citizens of London to enjoy peculiar honour. Since 1835 they have 
waited for full municipal power and dignity. At least the electors may 
take care that no legislative barriers may be put in the way of their 
ultimate enjoyment of the benefits of imited and organized adminis¬ 
tration in metropolitan affairs. 


H. 1j. W. Lawson. 



SHAKESPEAEE AND THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 

1 . 

The sonnet in Shakespeare’s early life was the instrument on which 
every aspirant to poetic fame, in Italy, France, and England, was 
forced by fashion to try his hand. As soon as Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
are studied in the literary atmosphere which he and his fellow-poets 
breathed, their pretence of autobiographic sincerity to a large extent 
disappears. To approach the sonnets aright, the critic should 
first make his wa}^ tlirough the many thousands of sonnets which 
were in course of composition by Shakespeare’s contemporaries at 
home and abroad at the same time as he was emulating their achieve¬ 
ments. A comparative study of sixteenth-century sonnet literature 
h».H brought me to the conclusion that those who accept unreservedly 
the autobiographic significance of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and who 
detect in them a continuous thread of narrative, are travelling on a 
VTong road. The proof and arguments that I have collected in sup¬ 
port of these hitherto-discredited contentions, far exceed the space' 
W’hich a right-minded contributor could expect an editor to allow him 
in a review. But it may not be vdthout advantage to anticipate con¬ 
sideration of the whole question by examining the foundations of 
one of the buttresses of the generally accepted theory, that the 
sonnets are autobiographic documents. Mr. Archer, in the December 
number of the Fohtxightly, endeavoured to corroborate anew the 
accepted interpretation, by restating the alleged fapts on which rest 
the widely-adopted assumption that Shakespeare addressed the bulk of 
the sonnets to one young man and that that young man was the Earl of 
Pembroke. Mr. Archer spent most of his energy, it is true, in an effort 
to demolish the pretensions of a rival candidate, the Earl of Southamp¬ 
ton, but in substance he adduced all that can be urged in belialf of 
the Earl of Pembroke, and presented that Earl to his readers as the 
sole hero of the stirring story of love and friendship that is said to 
be imbedded in the sonnets. This Pembroke theory, by winning 
very wide support, has, in my opinion, seriously darkened counsel. I 
believe it possible to prove that it has no just title to acceptance, and 
I do not doubt that, when the flimsiness of its texture is realised, one- 
of the main obstacles to a sane interpretation of the sonnets will be 
found to have vanished. 

Among the undisputed facts in the history of the sonnets is the 
circumstance that Thomas Thorpe, who first published thenl“in 1609, 
designated by the appellation of “ Mr. W. H.,” the patron, to whom 
he in his own name addressed the dedication of the volume. It is 
generally assumed that Thorpe’s form of address justifies the infer¬ 
ence that, whoever “ Mr. W. H.” may have been, he and no otlier 
was the hero of the alleged story of the poems. No one is in a 
position to interpret the enigmatic sentences which Thorpe inscribed 
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to Mr. W. H., the onlie-begetter of these ensuing sonnets,” until 
the conditions under which Thorpe wrote are ascertained, and the 
motives which habitually guided his pen when composing dedications 
are considered. I shall do no injustice to the Pembroke theory 
by deferring for the present the production of the evidence that I 
have collected on these points. The stability of the theory of “ Mr. 
W. H.’s” identity with the Earl of Pembroke can be judged from 
far simpler considerations. 

The corner-stone of that theory is the assumption that the letters^ 
“ Mr. W. H.” do duty for the words “ Mr. William Herbert,” by 
which name the third Earl of Pembroke is represented as having been 
known in youth. That nobleman succeeded to the Earldom of Pem¬ 
broke on his fatlier’s death on 19th of January, 1601 (N. S.), when 
ho was twenty years and nine months old, and from that date it is 
unquestioned that he was always known by his lawful title. But it 
has been overlooked that the designation “Mr. William Herbert,” 
for which the initials “ Mr. W. H.” have been long held to stand, 
could never in the mind of Thomas Thorpe or any other contem¬ 
porary have denominated the Earl at any moment of his career. 
When he came into the world on the 9th of April, 1580, his father 
had been (the second) Earl of Pembroke for ten years, and he, as 
the eldest son, was from the hour of his birth known in all relations 
of life by the title of Lord Herbert, and by no other. During the 
lih^timo of his father and his own minority several references were 
made to him in the extant correspondence of friends of varying 
degrees of intimacy. He is called by them without exception, “ my 
Tjord Herbert,” “the Lord Herbert” or “Lord Herbert.”* It is 
true that as the eldest son of an Earl he held the title by courtesy, 
but for all j)ractieal purposes it was as well recognised in common 
speech as if he had been a peer in his own right. No one, nowadays, 
would address in cummt parlance, or even entertain the conception 
of, Yiscount Cranbome, the heir of the present Prime Minister, as 
“ Mr. J. C.” or “ Mr. James Cecil.” It is just as legitimate to assert 
that it would have occurred to an Elizabethan—^least of all to a 
personal acquaintance or to a publisher who stood toward his patron 
ill tlie relation of a personal dependant—to describe “ young Lord 
Herbert,” of Elizabeth’s reign, as “Mr. William Herbert.” A 
lawyer, who in the way of business might have to mention the young 
lord’s name in a legal document, would have entered it as “ William 
Herbert^ commonly called Lord Herbert.” The appellation “ Mr.” 
was not used loosely then as now, but indicated a precise social grade. 

(l) Gf. Sydney Papers, ed. Collins, i. 353. My Lord (of Pembroke) himself with 
my Lord Marbert (are) come up to see the Queen “ (Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert 
Sydney, 8th Oot., 1591), andag^ain p. 361 (16th Nov., 1595); andp. 372 (5th Doc. 1595). 
John Chamberlain wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton on Ist Aug., 1599, ** Young Lord 
Harbertf ^is Heurie Carie, and Sir William Woodhouse, are all in election at court, 
who shall set the best legge foremost.’* ChamherMn'a Letters (Camden Soc., p. 57). 
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Thoqie’s employment of the prefix “ Mr.” without qualification is in 
itself fatal to the pretension that any lord, whether by right or 
courtesy, was intended.^ 

Proof is at hand to establish that Thorpe was under no misappre¬ 
hension as to the proper appellation of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
was incapable of venturing on the meaningless misnomer of “Mr. 
W. H.” Insignificant publisher though he was, he shared the 
ambition of all liis fellow-traders to adorn the prefatory pages of 
some of his publications with the name of a nobleman, who enjoyed 
the high official station, the literary culture, and social influence of 
the third Earl of Pembroke. In 1610—a year after he published 
tlie sonnets—he first managed to realise this aim. In that year 
there came into his hands some manuscripts by John Healey, 
a humble literary aspirant who was latelj' dead. Healej', a year 
before Ins death, had secured, through the good offices of John 
Florio (a popular figure in both fashionable and literary circles) 
the 2 ^iitronage of the Earl for a translation of Bishop Hall’s fanciful 
satire, Mmuim altvr of idenu Calling his book The Diarom'iv 
of a iVcic World, Healey had prefixed to it, in 1609, an epistle 
inscribed in garish terms of flattery to the “ Truest mirrour of truest 
honor, William, Earle of Pembroke.”^ When Thori)e made iq) his 
mind to publish, posthumously, other translations by the sumo hand, 
he not unnaturally sought the same patron. Accordingly, in 1610, he 
prefixed, in his own name, to an edition of Healey’s translation of 
St. Augustine’s Cifir of God, a dedicatory address “ to the 
honorablest patron of the Muses and good mindcs. Lord William, 
Earle of Pembroke, Knight of the Honourable Order (of the 
Garter), &c.” In involved sentences ThoiqDe tells the “ right 
gracious and gracefule Ix)rd” how the autlior left the work at 
death to be a “ testiraonie of gratitude, observance, and heart’s 
honour to your honor.” “ ^\Tierefore,” he explains, •* his legacie, 
laide at your Honour's feete, is rather here delivered to your 


(1) Tliomas Sackville, the author of the Inductiuh to 'The Mirror fur Mugutrateit, 
and other poetical piecea, and part author of Gorhuduv^ was ])om plain Mr. Sack- 

He wrote all ki.s literary work while he bore that and no other designation. 
He subsequently abandoned literature for politics, and was knighted and created Lord 
Buckburst. Very late in life, in 1G04—at the age of si.xty-eight—he became Earl 
of Dorset. A few of his youthful effusions were reprinted above his early signature 
“ M. [if’.c. Mr.] iSackville,” in an enoycloptedic anthology, Etujlaud'e Parnaems^ which 
was published in 1600, after he had 1>eoome Baron Buckhurst. About the same date 
he was similarly designated when allusion was made to him as the author of the 
Th'hiction to The Mirror fur Magi»lrate»^ in a reprint of that work unauthorised hy him. 
The Induction was in the original text ascribed, with perfect correctness, to Mr. Sack- 
rille. There is no parallel (as has been urged) between such an explicable, and not 
unwarrantable, metaebronism, and the misnaming of the Earl of Pembroke, “Mr. 
W. H.” 

(2) An examination of a copy of the book in the Bodleian—none is in the British 
Museum—shows that the dedication is signed J. H. and not as Mr. Fleay inf err, by 
Thorpe. Thorpe had no concern in this volume. 
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Honour’s humbly thrise-kissed hands by his poore delegate. Your 
Lordship’s true devoted, Th. Th.”- 

Again, in 1G16, when Thorpe procured the issue of a second edition 
of another of Healey’s translations, Epictetus Mamiall, Cehes Table, 
Theophrastus Characters, he supplied more conspicuous evidence of 
the ser^dlity with which he deemed it essential to approach a potent 
patron. As this address by Thorpe to Pembroke has not as far as 
I know been fidl}' reprinted, I give it in ertemo :— 

“ To the Right Honourable, William Earle of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlaine 
to his Majestic, one of his most honorable Privie Counsell, and Knight of 
the most noble order of the Garter, &c. 

“ Eight Honorable, 

“ It may worthily seeme strange unto your Lordship, out of what frenzy one 
of my meanenesse hath preeunied to commit this Sacriledge, in the straightnesse 
of your Lordshiji’s leisure, to present a peece, for matter and model so unworthy, 
and in this scribbling age, wherein great persons are so pestered dayly with 
Dedications. All I can alledge in extenuation of so many incongruities, is the 
bequest of a deceased Man ; w'ho (in his life-time) having offered some translations 
of his unto your Lordship, ever wisht if them', enminy were published they might 
onely bee addressed unto your Lordship, as the last Testimony of his dutifull 
affection (to use his own termes : The true and reall ujdiolder of Learned endeavors.) 
This, therfore, beeing left unto mee, as a Legacie unto your Lordship (pardon my 
presumption, great Lord, from so meane a man, to so great a i)erson) 1 could not 
without some impiety present it to any other; such a sad priviledge have the 
bequests of the di'nd, and so obligatory they are, more than the requests of the 
livihfj. In the hope of this honourable acceptance I will ever rest, 

“ Your lordship’s humble devoted, 

“T. Th.” 

With sui*h obeisances did publishers then habitually creep into the 
presence of the nobility^. In fact, the law which rigorously main¬ 
tained the privileges of Peers left them no option. The alleged 
erroneous form of address in the Dedication of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
—“ Mr. W. H.” for Lord Herbert or the Earl of Pembroke—would, 
even apart from the interpretation commonly placed on the dedicatory 
phrases—that the person addressed was in all literalness the hero of 
the sonnets—have amounted to the offence of defamation. And for 
that misdemeanour the Star Chamber, always active in protecting the 
dignity of I’ecrs, would have promjitly called Thorpe to account. 

Of the Earl of Pembroke, and of his brother tlie Earl of Mont¬ 
gomery, it was stated a few years later, “from just observation,” on 
very^ pertinent authority, that “no men came near their Lord- 
ships [in their capacity of literary patrons], but with a kind of 
religious address.” These words figure in the prefatory^ epistle which 
two actor-friends of Shakespeare addressed to the two Earls in the 
posthumously issued first folio of the dramatist’s works. Thorpe’s 
“ kind of religious address ” was somewhat more imctuous than was 
customary or needful. But of erring conspicuously in an opposite 
direction he may, without any misgiving, be pronounced incapable.^ 

(1) A study of Thorpe’s business transactions proves that, like all publishers of 
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With the disposal of the allegation that “ Mr. W. H.’’ represented 
the Earl of Pembroke’s youthful name, the whole theoiy of that 
Earl’s identity with Shakespeare’s friend collapses. Outside Thorpe’s 
dedicatory words, only one scrap of evidence w’ith any title to con¬ 
sideration has been adduced to show that Shakespeare was at any 
time or in any way associated with Pembroke. 

Seven years after the dramatist’s death, two of his friends and 
fellow-actors prepared a collective edition of his plays and dedicated 
the volume, in the conventional language of eulogy, “ To the most 
noble and incomparable paire of brethren, William, Earl of Pembroke, 
&c., Lord Chamberlaine to the King’s most excellent Majesty, and 
Philip, Earl of Montgomery, &c.. Gentleman of His Majesties Bed- 
Chamber. Both Knights of the most Noble Order of the Garter and 
our singular good Lords.” 

The choice of such patrons, w’hom, as the dedication intimated, “ no 
one came near but with a kind of religious address,” proves no 
genuine intimacy between them and the dead author. To the two 
Earls in partnership nearly every work of any literary pretension was 
dedicated at the period. Moreover, the third Earl of Pembroke was 
Lord Chamberlain in 1623, and exercised supreme authority in 
theatrical affairs. That his patronage should be sought for a collective 
edition of the works of the acknowledged master of the contemporary 
stage was a matter of course. It is only surprising jthat the editors 
should have yielded to the passing vogue of soliciting the patronage 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s brother in conjunction with the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The sole sentence in the editors’ dedication that can be hold to 
bear on the question of Shakespeare’s alleged intimacy with Pem¬ 
broke is their remark that both Earls had “ prosequuted,” ?.<*., 
favoured, the plays “and their authoiu* living.” But this asser¬ 
tion only justifies the inference that the brothers shared the 
enthusiastic esteem which James I. and all the noblemen of his Court 

his day, he selected patrons for his' books with a view to advancing his own, and 
his publications’ interests. In the absence of any law of copyright Thoipe, as the 
actual possessor of the manuscripts of the sonnets, was fully entitled to exercise all 
rights of lawful ownership. Elizabethan bibliographers know that he could only take 
the place of the author in choosing a patron for the book or could address the subject of 
his choice in his own name, because the author played no part in the venture. Mr. 
W. H.” was chosen by Thorpe as patron from his own circle of friends, in aoMidance 
with no uncommon practice of his. The suggestion that he intended any mystification, 
or introduced a ** blind ” to conceal behind it the Earl of Pembroke, is foreign to all 
We know of his and his fellows’ methods of trading, and of his and their mercantile 
temperaments. A not very coherent plea, raised by Mr. Archer, that Thorpe found the 
words ** Mr. W. H.” pencilled on the manuscript of the sonnets, and penned his 
dedication to that phantom without knowing that he was the Earl of Pembroke, or, 
in fact, who he was, cannot be taken seriously. If Thorpe remained in ignorance, no 
writer of the present day is likely to enjoy fnller opportimities of knowledge. 
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extended to Shakespeare and his plays in the dramatist's lifetime. 
Apart from his work as dramatist, Shakespeare, in his capacity of one 
of “the King’s servants,” or company of players, was personally known 
to all the officers of the royal household who collectively controlled 
theatrical representations at Court. Throughout James I.’s reign 
his })lays were repeatedly performed in the royal presence, and 
when the dedicators of the first folio, at the conclusion of tlieir 
address to Lords Pembroke and Montgomery, describe the dramatist’s 
works as “these remaines of your Servant Shakespeare,” they make it 
quite plain that it was in the capacity of “ King’s servant ” or player 
tliat they knew him to have been the o^ect of their august patrons’ 
favour. 

The sonnets offer no internal indication that the Earl of Pembroke 
and Shakespeare ever saw one another. No importance can he 
attached to the vague parallelisms that have been adduced between 
the Earl’s character and position in life and those with which Shake¬ 
speare credited the youth of the sonnets. It may be granted that 
both had a mother (Sonnet XVIII.), that both enjoyed wealth and 
rank, that botii were regarded by admirers as cultivated, that both 
were self-indulgent in their relations with women, and that both in 
early manhood were indisposed, owing to habits of gallantrj% to marry. 
Of one alleged point of resemblance there is no evidence. The loveliness 
assigned to Shakesi.)eare’s youth was not, as far as we can learn, ever 
set to Pembroke’s account. The only portraits of him that survive 
represent him in middle age,^ and merely confirm Anthony Wood’s 
description of him as iii person “rather majestic than elegant.” But 
the point is not one to be pressed, and for the sake of argument we 
will allow that, in the sight of a poetical panegyrist, Pembroke may, 
like Shakespeiu'e’s youth, have refiected “the lovely April of his 
mother’s imme.” 

But when we have reckoned up the traits that can be admitted to 
be common to both Pembroke and Shakespeare’s aUegod friend, they 
prove to be wholly indistinctive. All could be matched witliout 
difficulty in a score of youthful noblemen and gentlemen of Eliza¬ 
beth’s Court. With many of them Shakespeare, as a leader of the 
cliief company of actors performing at Court, and as a man of acknow¬ 
ledged poetic genius, came into frequent contact. Mr. Archer insists 
that there were only three men of wealth or rank in England with 
whom Shakespeare is known to have come into personal relations, 
viz.: ijie Earl of Southampton, to whom he dedicated two of his pub¬ 
lished poems, and the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, Shake¬ 
speare’s intimacy with whom is deduced from their patronage of 
the first folio. The fact is ignored that Shakespeare, as a popular 
actor, enjoyed, in Elizabeth’s day, the special favour of his company’s 

(1) Cf. the engpravings of Simon Pass, Stent, and Yandervoerst, after the portrait by 
Hytras. 
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successive patrons, : Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, Earl of 
Derby, Henry Carey, first Lord Hunsdon (at one time Lord Cham¬ 
berlain), and the latter’s son, George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, 
who was also Lord Chamberlain subsequently. When James I. 
promoted Shakespeare’s company to be royal servants, all the great 
ofiioers of the royal household became at once, as we have seen, 
Shakespeare’s patrons. No social distinctions excluded great actors 
from personal relations ^ith noblemen. Edward Allejm, another 
distinguished actor of the time, was admitted on equal terms to the 
highest circles of society. Shakespeare, although he acquired a fortune, 
never acquired Alleyn’s wealth, but he offered, by way of substitute, 
literary genius, which was the surest passport in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries to the hospitality of noblemen and gentle¬ 
men. Most of Elizabeth’s and James I.’s statesmen and courtiers 
cherished through life an unalterable love of literature, and a regard, 
often developing into affection, for men of eminent literary ability. 

Although it may be reckoned superfluous to adduce more arguments, 
negative or positive, against the theory that the Earl of I’embroke 
was a youthful friend of Shakespeare, it is worth noting that John 
Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, and the biographer of most Eng¬ 
lishmen of distinction of the sixteenth and seventeenth (‘enturies, was 
zealously researching at one and the same time, from 1050 onwards, 
into the careers alike of Shakespeare and of various members of the 
Earl of Pembroke’s family—one of the chief in Wiltshire. Aubrey 
rescued from oblhion many anecdotes—scandalous gjid otherwise— 
about both the third Earl of Pembroke and about Shakespeare. Of 
the former, he wrote in his Kntural llktory of Wiltshire (ed. Britton, 
1847), recalling the Earl’s relations with Massinger and man}' other 
men of letters. Of Shakesi)eare, Aubrey narrated much lively gossip, 
in his Lives of Eminent Persmis. But neither in his account of Pembroke 
nor in his account of Shakespeare, does he give any hint that they were at 
any time or in an}' manner acquainted or associated with one another. 
Had close relations existed betw^een them, it is highly improbable 
that all trace of it w^oidd have faded from the traditions that were 
current in Aubrey’s time and were embodied in his writings. On the 
other hand, Aubrey reports Shakespeare’s intimacy with the Earl of 
Southampton, in whom, unlike the Earl of Pembroke, the antiquary 
had no independent interest. Southampton is only once mentioned 
in Aubrey’s works—in his memoir of Shakespeare, and there solely 
as Shakespeare’s patron and friend. 

It is unnecessary to consider seriously Mr. Tyler’s ingenious sug¬ 
gestion, that the “dark lady” of the sonnets was Mary Fitton, maid of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth. This frolicsome lady was at one time 
Pembroke’s mistress, and bore him a child. The sole ground for 
bringing her into a discussion of the sonnets lies in the initial assump¬ 
tion that her lover, Pembroke, was the youth whom the sonnets com- 
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memorate. If Pembroke’s identity with “ Mr. W. H.” be disproved, 
Mary Fitton quits the scene, as far as Shakespeare and his sonnets 
are concerned, for ever. 

Any forlorn hope that some new and yet to be discovered evidence 
may yet recall her, is dissipated by Lady Newdegate’s recently pub¬ 
lished Gossip from a Muniment Room, which furnishes for the first 
time a connected biography of Pembroke’s mistress. Nowhere 
does Shakespeare employ plainer language in the sonnets than in 
his reiterated statement that the female object of his poetic adoration 
was dark-complexioned. “ Her eyes,” he says, “ are raven black ” so 
that “ they mourners seem.” “ Her breasts are dun,” “ Black wires 
grow on her head.” To the blackness of her skin he politely 
attributes the viciousness of her disposition. But Lady Newdegate 
states that two well-preserved portraits of Mary Fitton remain at 
Arbury and that they reveal a lady of fair complexion with brown 
hair and grey eyes.' 

We learn from Lady Newdegate’s volume that Miss Fitton, during 
her girlhood, was pestered by the attentions of a middle-aged admirer, 
a married friend of the family, Sir William Knollys; but this is 
nothing to the purpose. Mr. Archer suggests that Sir William 
Knollys was one of the persons named Will whom he alleges to be 
noticed in the Sonnets (CXXXV., CXXXVI. and perhaps CLXIII.) 
as competitors with Shakespeare and the supposititious “ Will Her¬ 
bert ” for “ the dark lady’s ” favours. Mr. Archer is here shooting 
wholly out of range. The wording of those sonnets, when it is 
thoroughly tested, proves beyond reasonable doubt that the poet was 
the only lover named Will who courted “ the dark lady,” and that no 
reference whatever is made there to any other person of that name. 

III. 

No one has liad the hardihood to assert that tJie text of the sonnets 
gives internally any indication that the youth’s name took the hapless 
form of William Herbert; but many commentators besides Mr. 
Archer argue that Shakespeare admits in so many words that the 
youth bore his own Christian name of W’ill, and even that the lady 
had among her admirers other gentlemen entitled in familiar inter¬ 
course to similar designation. Tliese assumptions rest on a thorough¬ 
going misconception of Shakespeare’s phraseology, and are attri¬ 
butable to the anxiety of the supporters of the Pembroke theory to 
extort, at all hazards, some sort of evidence in their favour from 
Shakespeare’s text.* In four Sonnets (CXXXIV.—^VI. and CXLIII.) 

(1) Family history places the authenticity of the portraits beyond doubt, and the 
endeavour, lately made by Mr. Tyler, to dispute their authenticity, will be satisfac¬ 
torily met in tlie second edition of Lady Newdegate's book. 

(2) Professor Dewden {Sonnets, p. xxxv.) writes :—“ It appears from the punning^ 
sonnets (CXXXV. and CXhlll ), tint the Christian name of Shakespeare’s friend was- 
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—the most artificial Bind fantastic in the collection—^the pofet plays some¬ 
what enigmatically oh his Christian name of “ Will.” The ground¬ 
work of the pleasantry is the identity in form of the proper name 
with the common noun will.” This word connoted in Elizabethan 
English a generous variety of conceptions, of most of which it has 
long since been deprived. Then, as now, it was employed in the 
general psychological sense of volition; but it was more often 
specifically applied to two limited manifestations of the volition. It 
was the commonest of synonyms alike for “ self-will ” or “ stubborn¬ 
ness ”—^in which sense it still survives in “ wilful ”—and for “ lust,” or 
“ sensual passion.” It also did occasional duty for its own diminutive 
wish,” for “ caprice,” for “ good-wull,” and for “ free consent ” (as 
nowadays in “ willing,” or “ willingly ”). 

Shakespeare constantly used “ will ” in aU these significations, 
lago recognised its general psychological value when he said, “Our 
bodies are our gardens, to the which our Avills are gardeners.” Tlie 
conduct of the “ will ” is discussed after the manner of philosophers 
in Troilus and Cressida (Act II., ii., 51—68). In another of lago's 
sentences, “ Love is merely a lust of the blood and a permission of 
the will,” light is shed on the process hy wdiich the word came to 
be specifically applied to sensual desire. The last is a favourites 
sense with Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Angelo and Isabella, 
in Measure for Measure^ are at one in attributing their conflict to 
the former’s “will.” The self-indulgent Bertram, in All's 
“fleshes his‘will’in the spoil of a gentleworaan’s honour.” In 
Lear^ Regan’s heartless plot to seduce her brother-in-law is as.signed 
to the boundless range—“ the undistinguished 8j)ace of woman’s 
will.” Similarly, Sir Philip Sidney apostroj^hised lust as “thou 
web of will.” Thomas Ij<>dge, in Phillis (Sonnet XI.) warns lovers 
of the ruin that menaces all who “ guide their course by will.” 
Nicholas Breton’s fantastic romance of 1599, entitl(?d The Will of 
Wit, Wit's Will or Will's Wit, Chuse Yon Whether, is especially rich 
in like illustrations. Breton brings into marked prominence the 
antithesis which was familiar in his day between “ will ” in its 
sensual meaning, and “ wit,” the Elizabethan synonym for reason or 
cognition. “ A song between Wit and Will ” opens thus:— 

“ Wit: What art thou, Will ? Will: A babe of nature's brood. 

int: Who was thy sire ? WiU: Sweet Lust, as lovers say. 

Wit: Thy mother who ? Will : Wild lusty wanton blood. 

Wit: When wast thou bom ? Will: In merry month of May. 

Wit: And where brought up ? WiU: In school of little skill. 

Wit: What learn’dst thou there 1 Will: Love is my lesson still.” 


the same as his own. Will,** and thence is deduced the argument that the friend could 
only bo identical with one who, like William, Earl of Pembroke, bore that Chrisliau 
name. 
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Of the use of the word in the sense of stubbornness or self-will, Eoger 
Asoham gives a good instance ,in his Schoolmaster (1570), where he 
recommends that such a vice in children as “ will,” which he places in 
the category of lying, sloth, and disobedience, should he, “with 
sharp chastisement daily, out away.” * “A woman will have her will” 
was, among Elizabethan wags, an exceptionally popular proverbial 
phrase, the point of which revolved about the equivocal meaning of 
its last word. The phrase supplied the title pf “ a pleasant comedy,” 
by which William Haughton—from 1597 onwards—^held the stage 
for the unusually prolonged period of forty years. 

It was not only in the sonnets that Shakespeare—almost invariably 
with a glance at its sensual significance—^rang the changes on this 
many-toned verbal counter. In his earliest play. Lovers Labour 
Lost (II. 1, 97—101), after the princess has tauntingly assured the 
King of Navarre that he will break the oath that he has taken to 
avoid women’s society, the king replies “ not for the world, fair 
madam, by my (i.^?., willingly). The princess retorts “Why 

will sensual desire) shall break it {i.c., the oath), will and 
nothing else.” In Much Ado, when Benedick, anxious to marry 
Beatrice, is asked by the lady’s father “ What’s your will ? ” he play¬ 
fully lingers on the word in his answer that, as for his “ will,” his 
“will” is that the father’s “goodwill may stand with his” and 
Beatrice’s will—that, in other words, the father may consent to their 
miion. Slender and Anno Page vary the tame sport when the former 
interprets the young lady’s “ 'What is your will ? ” as an inquiry into 
the testamentary disposition of his property. To what depth of 
vapidity Shakespeare and contemporary punsters could sink, is no¬ 
where better illustrated than in the favour they bestowed on efforts 
to extract amusement from the parities and disparities of form and 
meaning subsisting between the words “ will” and “ wish,” the latter 
being in vernacular use as a diminutive of the latter. Twice in the 
Tivo Gentlemen of Verona (I. iii, 63 and IV. ii. 96), Shakespeare almost 
strives to invest with the flavour of epigram the unpretending 
announcement that one interlocutor’s “wish” is in harmony with 
another interlocutor’s will.” 

It is in this vein of pleasantry—“will” and “ wish ” are identically 
contrasted in Sonnet CXXXV.—that Shakespeare, to the confusion of 
many readers, makes play with the word “ will ” in the sonnets, and 
ospeoially in the two Sonnets (CXXXV— Yl.) which alone speciously 
justify the delusion that the lady is courted by two, or more than two, 
lovers of the name of Will.® Sonnets CXXXIV. and CXLIII. lack 
even specious support for this suggestion. They run thus 

(1) Ed. Mayor, p. 35. 

(2) The employmbnt of italics in the orig^al edition of the SonneU, follows, as is the 
wont of seventeenth century printers, no consistent principle, and confuses the interpre¬ 
tation. 
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“Sonnet CXXXIV. 

“ So, now I have confess’d that he is thine, 

And I myself am mortgaged to thy will. 

Myself I’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still. 

But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free. 

For thou art covetous and he is kind. 

He leam’d but surety-like to write for me, 

Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 

Thou usurer, that putt’st forth all to use, 

And sue a friend came debtor for my sake ; 

So him I lofie through my unkind abuse. 

Him have 1 lost; thou hast both him and me ; 

He pays the whole, and yet am I not free.’’ 

“ Sonnet CXLIII. 

“ So, as a careful houMwife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away, 

Seta down her babe, and makes all swift despatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay ; 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 

Cries to catch her vrhose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent: 

So runn'st thou after that which flies from thee, 

Whilst I, thy babe, chase thee afar behind ; 

But if thou catch thy hope turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 

So will I pray that thou mays! have t^y Will 
If thou turn back and my loud cr}’ing still.” 

In the former sonnet the poet describes himself as “ mortgaged to 
her will ” (?>., to her personality in which “ will,” in the double 
sense of stubbornness and sensual passion is the strongest element), 
and deplores that the lady has captivated not merely himself hut also 
his friend, who made vicarious advances to her. In the latter 
sonnet the poet represents the lady as temporarily deserting him 
in a somewhat hopeless chase of a wayward acquaintance who,, 
standing to her in the insipid relation of a featliered fowl to a house¬ 
wife, has broken away from her. He finally expresses the hope that, 
whatever the result of her chase, she may return to him and have 
her ‘‘will” (i.e., may gratify her own and his—her lover WilTs— 
desires).* 

The more complex conceits of Sonnets CXXXV. and CXXXVI. 
have hitherto defied paraphrase. But their intention becomes oh\’ious 
w'hen we hear in mind that in them Shakesjjeare exploits to the utter- 

(1) Here Profe.sBor Dowdeu ia inclined to accept a reference to the suppoaititioua 
friend Will, and to believe the poet’s prayer—that the lady may have her Will—to refer 
witk singalar disinterestedness to the friend “ * Will ’ [?■ W. H.] ” rather than to tbe- 
poet himself. 
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most the verbal coincidences whidi are inherent in the word “ will.’’ 
“ Will ” is the Christian name of the endaved writer; “ will ” is the 
sentiment with which the lady inspires her worshippers; and “ will,” 
in Elizabethan speech, designates alike stubbornness and sensual desire, 
the two characteristics which, according to the poet’s reiterated testi¬ 
mony, are the distinguishing marks of the lady’s disposition. He 
often dwells elsewhere on her “ proud heart ” or “ foul pride,” and 
, her sensuality or “ foul faults.” Sonnet CXXXV. runs :— 

“ Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 

And will to boot, and will in over-plus; 

More than enough am 1 that vex thee still. 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine 1 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain still. 

And in abundance addeth to his store ; 

So thou, being rich in will, add to thy will, 

One will of mine, to make thy large will more. 

Let no unkind no fair beseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and me in that one—Will.” 

In the opening words, ‘‘Whoever hath her wish,” the poet prepares 
the reader for the punning encounter by a slight variation on the 
current catch-phrase “ A woman will have her will.” At the next 
moment we are in the thick of the fray. The lady has not only her 
lover named Will, but untold stores of “ will ”—^in the sense of stub¬ 
bornness—and of “ will ”—in the sense of lust—to which it may seem 
supererogatory to make addition.^ To the lady’s “over-plus” of 
“ will ” is punningly attributed her defiance of the “ will ” of her 
suitor Will to enjoy her favours. At the same time a like “ will ” in 
otliers proves to her “ right gracious.” All this, the poet hazily 
argues, should be otherwise; for she is so “ rich in will ” that, as 
naturally as the sea attracts and absorbs the falling rain, might her 
abundant store of will be expected to attract and absorb her lover 
Will’s single “ will ” or desire for her love. The poet sums up liis 
ambition in the final couplet:— 

** Let no unkind no fair beseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and me in that one—^^Vill.” 

This is as much as to say, “ Let not my mistress in her unkindness 
kill any-of her adorers. Lather let her think all who beseech her 
favours incorporate in one alone of her lovers—and that one the 
writer whose name is a synonym for the passions that dominate her.” 
The thought is too wire-drawn to be commended, but the lines would 

(l) Professor Dowdon says -will to boot *’ is a reference to the Christian name of 
Shakespeare’s friend, William [?Mr. W. H.] (Sonnets, p. 236). 

VOL. LXIII. K.S. Q 
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Bound unfathoDied depths of imlwcility if we assumed that the poet 
was not the only one of the lady’s lovers—to the definite exclusion of 
all others—whose name justified the quibbling pretence of identity 
with the ** will ” which controls her being. 

The same equivocating conceit of the poet Will’s title to identity 
with the lady’s “ will ” in all senses is pursued in Sonnet CXXXVI. 
The Sonnet opens:— 

** If tby soul check thee that I come too near, 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy will,’ 

And will thy soul knows is admitted there.” 

Here Shakespeare adapts to his punning purpose the familiar philo¬ 
sophic common-place respecting the soul’s domination by “ ^^dll ” or 
volition, which was more clearly expressed in the lines of his 
contemporaiy, Sir John Davies, in the philosophic poem, Nom' 
TeipHum :— 

Will holds the royal sceptre in the soul, 

And on the passions of the heart doth reign.*' 

Whether Shakespeare’s lines be considered vitli their context or 
without it, the tenor of their thought and language positively refutes 
the commentators’ notion that the “ will ” admitted to the lady’s soul 
is a rival lover named Will. The succeeding lines run :— 

** Thus for for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love; 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon'd none : 

Then in the number let me pass untold. 

Though in thy stores* account, I one must be ; 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing-me, a something sweet to thee." 

Here the poet Will continues to claim, in punning right of his 
Christian name, a place, however small and inconspicuous, among the 
varied forms of will (i.c., lust, stubbornness, and willingness to accept 
others’ attentions) which are the constituent elements of the lady’s 
being. Impulsively he brings his fantastic pretension to a somewhat 
more practical issue in the concluding apostrophe:— 

“ Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 

And then thou lovest me—for my name is Will.” * 

This couplet proves even more comincingly than the one which 

(1) Shakespeare refers to the blindness, the “ sightless view ” of the sou!, m Sonnet 
XXVII., and apostrophises the soul as the “ centre of his sinful earth," in Sonnet 
CXLVI. 

(2) Mr. Tyler paraphrases these lines thus;—** You love your other admirer named 
‘ Will.' Love the name alone, and then you love me, for my name is Will,*’ p. 297. 
Professor Dowden, hardly more illuminating in this case, says the lines moan :—“ Love 
only my name /something less than loving myself), and then thou lovest me, for my 
name is Will, and I myself am all will, i.e.j all desire." 
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olinches the preceding sonnet that none of the rivals whom the poet 
sought to displace in the lady’s affections could by any chance have 
been, like himself, called Will. The writer could not in saniiy have 
appealed to his mistress to concentrate her love on his name of Will» 
had it been common to him with one or more rivals and lacked, 
exclusive reference to himself. 

No clue to the mystery of the identity of the youth, Shakespeare’s 
friendship with whom is alleged to be the main topic of the sonnets,, 
lies in these sonnets. Nor does it lie in Thorpe’s “ dedicated words 
to “Mr. W. II.,” whom, as the patron of his venture, he addressed,, 
with “ strained touches of rhetoric,” in the ordinary way of business. 

There is one, and one only, distinctive fact which the text of the* 
sonnets discloses respecting the young man to whom a certain number 
were admittedly addressed. Shakespeare categorically states that the 
young man acted as literarj" patron, not merely of the writer of the 
sonnets, but of more than one other contemporary poet.^ If the 
riddle of the young man’s identity is to be guessed aright, it is on 
that one fact that those who seek to solve it must concentrate their 
attention. It is among the patrons possessed of youth, culture, 
rank, and wealth, in Shakespeare’s early days, that the inquiry must 
be pursued. A careful scrutiny of all the yoimg men of rank and 
wealth who acted between 1590 and 1600 as patrons of poets can alone 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Lord Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, attained his twentieth 
birthday in 1600, and no evidence suggests that before or at that early 
age he acted as a patron of any poet. Lord Southampton, on the 
other hand, to whom Shakespeare dedicated his Venus and Adonis^ in 
1596, when liis patron was twenty years old, and his Lttcrece, in 1594, 
when he was twenty-one, was the recipient of numerous attentions of 
a like kind in those and succeeding years. Much of the adulation 
that Shakespeare pays his youthful patron in the sonnets other poets 
were paying Southampton at the same time in language that was not 
dissimilar. No young man of like condition "was the object of a 
greater number of dedicatory compliments. Southampton’s militaiy 
exj)eriences, on which Mr. Archer lays unwarrantable stress, were mere 
episodes in his career. His most abiding characteristic, alike in 
middle age and youth, was, according to the unvarying testimony of 
numerous literary proteges, a love of learning and literature, audit is, 
I believe, to Southampton that Shakespeare addressed such of the 
sonnets 'as can be positively credited udth a genuinely autobiographic, 
significance. 

Sidney Lee. 

(1) Compare Sonnets XXVI., XXXVIII., LXIX., LXXIX., LXXX., LXXXTT.*^ 
LXXXVI. 
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I SPENT the greater part of two years in this singular country, just at 
the time when China seemed to be shaking up her dormant energies 
and successfully re-asserting her ancestral suzerainty over the Penin¬ 
sula. During this period opportunities occurred of studying portions 
of the vernacular histoiy books, as well as those published in Chinese, 
whether for Chinese readers or for Coreans and Japanese; for it 
should be remembered that, along -with their own vemaculai' literature, 
both these latter coimtries possess standard histories of their own 
composed almost purely in Chinese. The result has been tl)e accumu¬ 
lation of a considerable mass of undigested material, which I now 
propose to sift and reconstruct, in brief intelligible fomi, for the 
information of European readers who may not feel disposed to 
charge their memories with the effort of recollecting outlandish 
names. 

In the case of Corean history the evil is aggravated to an abnormal 
extent by the fact that nearly all proper names have three forms, the 
Chinese, Corean, and Japanese. Subject to unimportant qualifications, 
it may be stated in general tenns tliat all proper names, whether of 
men or of places, are either Chinese, imitations of Chinese, or were 
first written in Chinese. Half of both the Coreair and Japanese 
vernaculars consists of Chinese words modified to suit the l(X*al 
tongue; just as half the European vemaculai*s consists of Latin or 
Greek words similarly modified. To take the single word “ Corea ” 
as an instance. Long before either the Japanese or the Coreans had 
the means of recording the w ay in which they pronounced this w’oid 
at home, the Chinese called it Kao-li, w’^hilst the Jaj)anese and Coreans, 
modifying the Chinese characters according to the strict lules wliich 
govern Far Eastern etymologies, pronounce it Ko-rai and Ko-ryc, the 
last word sounding absolutely like our w'ord Corea. So w ith the otlier 
two states into which the southern part of the Peninsula was once 
divided: they are styled Sinlo, Shinra, or Sinla; Petsi, lliaksai, or 
Pakche; accordingly as the European writer using them may have 
Chinese, Japanese, or Corean ideas running through his head at the 
moment. For one fairly well versed in Far Eastern matters this is no 
more serious than it is for a European to use indiscriminately Vienna, 
Vienne, and Wien; or Liege, Luik, and Liittich; but for those 
reading of the Hermit Kingdom for the first time, or desirous of 
assimilating quickly the main features of its history without troubling 
themselves with details, the strangeness of Corean names is itself a 
serious obstacle, but doubly intensified when presented in uncertain 
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or changing form. Hence it is the purpose of this sketch to take a 
rapid review of Corean political histoiy, so far as is possible, without 
mentioning any proper names at all. Where it is positively necessary 
to use them, the forms in current use will be chosen; and, if no 
forms are in current use, then the Japanese forms will he preferred, 
as being the least repellent of the three to the European ear. 

About three thousand years ago a Chinese prince, dissatisfied with 
the state of affairs at home, emigrated with a few adherents east¬ 
wards, and, tradition says, succeeded in establishing a realm of his 
own in the valley of the modem Yalu. Nine hundred years later, 
the dynasty which had established itself upon the Chinese throne, in 
consequence of the above-mentioned unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
itself tottered to its fall, and the then ruling descendant of the 
traditional emigrant took the opportunity of asserting a more com¬ 
plete independence of China than his house had hitherto enjoyed. 
His dependence does not appear to have been so much on the Imperial 
house itself, in Central China, as on the hereditary vassal princes 
who represented the Emperor in the outlying region of modem 
Peking. China at this time was a prey to revolutions, in consequence 
of which her peninsular neighbour was able to exercise considerable 
political infiuence, whether by harbouring refugees, or by assisting 
the rival claimants. In any case, the history of this very ancient 
period was not written until the first century of our era, after the 
Chinese had conquered the country for the first time, and had 
gathered all the traditions they could. And it was written solely in 
Chinese and for Chinese; there is no other authority. Amid a sea of 
words it is difficult to find a single firm foothold of fact. In short, 
we know nothing whatever of the people, or of what went on in the 
land now known to us as Corea. But when, as a result of all these 
wars and revolutions, the celebrated Han dynasty had established 
itself firmly on the throne, about 200 w.c., we find a new Chinese 
adventurer from the Peking region, recognised by the Emperor as 
ruler of a kind of buffer state between China and the barbarians. 
This state was called then, as it is called now—or was called until 
the king declared himself Emperor a few months ago—Chaosien, 
which, in Chinese, means “ Morning Freshness.” Its rulers were 
hereditary, but for a hundred years they were left by China entirely 
to their own devices, and never came near the Imperial court; so 
effectively, indeed, did they perform buffer duty that the petty states 
to their south, including perhaps Japan, were imable to get past 
them in order to present their respecte to the Emperor. In 109 b.(\, 
a Chinese envoy was sent to try and remedy this rising independence 
of spirit. Ho was murdered, and the result was a series of Chinese 
invasions by land and by sea, which culminated in the parcelling out 
of Chaosien proper into four satrapies. The capital of the kingdom 
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destroyed as above described, was not the modem Seal, but a city 
(half-way between the latter and the Yalu River, which now divides 
Corea from China), called in modem times Ping-yang, and situated 
on what the maps now style the Ta-tung River, Chaosien proper 
embraced the modem Liao Tung, Moukden, and North Corea. The 
southern parts seem to have been racially similar to, but almost 
politically independent of, Chaosien. 

So far as it is possible to arrange the confused and struggling Chinese 
statements in orderly sequence, it seems that until the break up of the 
whole kingdom of Chaosien, the whole peninsula "was inhabited by one 
fairly homogeneous race which had gradually worked its way down 
south from Manchuria; but there are distinct statements to the effect 
that the Japanese had some influence on the extreme south coasts, if 
indeed they did not actually occupy, as indigenous tribes, portions of 
them. In the north, the people had to contend with pirates, of what we 
now call Tungusic or Manchu race. At this period, both the name 
“Manchu'^ and the name “Japan” were totall}' unknown; the 
northern and southern neighbours of the peninsidar people were, 
however, much inferior in civilisation to themselves. All tlirce races 
spoke, and still speak, agglutinative languages, closely akin in sjmtax, 
but totally different in individual words; and all three again quite 
different in constmetion fi*om the Cliinese, from which, however, they 
have largely borrowed individual words to eke out their own primitive 
vocabularies. 

The mle of Chinese proconsuls, or of native satraps in the position 
of Chinese proconsuls, was never very effective, and in any case 
disappeared before the end of the fourth century. The displaced 
kings always “ moved on,” and re-established themselves in one or 
the other of the tribal imits or petty states, forming the Hinterland 
of this or that proconsulate. Besides, China herself had to struggle 
with the Tartars, the progenitors of the Turks and the Manchus, 
and these Tartars often shut off all communication by land betwefm 
the peninsula and the empire. Indeed, during the whole of the 
fifth and sixth centuries the north parts of China proper were directly 
ruled by Tartar Emperors. During this transition period, the 
peninsula was in the main divided into three independent kingdoms, 
which had gradually evolved themselves out of the ruins of old 
Chaosien and her semi-independent vassals on the one hand, and of 
the nominal Chinese proconsulates on the other. We have fairly 
comi)lete histories of all these kingdoms. The light throwjri upon 
each other by the inferior Japanese and Corean chronicles confirm in 
the main the statements of the much more trustworthy Chinese 
accounts. Buddhism had been introduced along with Chinese 
literature. lioughly speaking, Corea and Japan -were affected by 
these in the same measure that Gaul and Albion were affected by 
Christianity and Roman literature. There is this difference: China 
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never for one instant occupied any part of Japan, and her occupation 
of Corea was only as partial and temporary as the Eoman occupation 
of Britain. Chinese political influence from the land side never 
extended far into the two southern kingdoms of Shinra and TTiakaaij 
whose history is chiefly bound up with that of Japan and the Chinese 
coast. But the northern state of Kao-keu-li (afterwards corrupted or 
abbreviated into Kao-li), had nothing at all to do with Japan, whose 
pretended “ conquest of Corea ” by the Empress Jingo—a most 
suggestive name in view of her supposed aggressive policy—certainly 
never took place. The word in its origin seems to mean “ Corea 
of the Kao family,” and “ Cocorai ” gradually dropped into “Corai.” 

About A.i). 600, the Emperor of re-united China, when on a visit 
to the Turkish Khan, met a Corean envoy in the nomad’s tent, and 
had his attention drawn by an ambitious courtier to the fact that 
Corea had once been a Chinese province. The King, when reminded 
of his ancestral duty, declined to take steps to resume it, or to come 
to court, and several bloody invasions were the result of his contumacy, 
in which operations China’s resources were seriously strained. It was 
not until 668, however, that the succeeding Chinese dynasty, with 
Turkish assistance, effected the complete conquest of the peninsula. 
The sequence of events is as follows: by a.d. 307, the four procon¬ 
sulates had been absorbed into the northernmost of the three penin¬ 
sular states; the old name of Chaosien had entirely disappeared except 
in poetry or elegant literature ; and by a.i). 500 the abbreviated name 
of Corea liad begun to take the place of the trisyllable. All three 
kingdoms had extensive relations with China, Corea chiefly by land 
and with the Tartar Emperors, the other two mostly by sea and with the 
southern courts at Nanking. When China was re-united in 580, the 
Tartar Dynasties disappeared as imperial rulers for 300 years, though 
the Turks and Ouigours continued to exercise powerful political influ¬ 
ence throughout this period. China lost 250,000 men in the invasion 
of 611, but many of these simply remained as prisoners and settlers 
in Corea. Still the Coreans thought it prudent, despite their suc¬ 
cessful resistance, to recognise the suzerainty of their powerful neigh¬ 
bour. In 640, the great T’ang dynasty of China, which had now 
put an end, once for aU, to tlie scramble for Empire, began to con¬ 
sider the advisability of rc-establisliing direct Chinese rule in Corea. 
A pretext was found in 643, when Shinra applied to China for protec¬ 
tion against the designs of Corea and Hiaksai. A great battle was 
fought pear An-ju, but the Chinese, who remained on the field, them¬ 
selves suffered enormous losses, and can hardly be said to have pulled 
off a real victory. But in 668, as a consequence of further operations, 
the capital and the King both fell into Chinese hands, and Corea was 
once more parcelled out, this time into five military proconsulates, but 
mostly of native race. It has ever been the half-and-half policy of 
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the Chinese to nse native rulers until their people are ripe for absorjv 
tion into the Imperial system. Corea at that time contained a popu¬ 
lation of between 600,000 and 700,000 households, or say 3,000,000 
souls. Prolably the other two peninsular kingdoms together were as 
large. This conquest also involved the surrender of Hiaksai (includ¬ 
ing the large Japanese population) and Quelpaert, both of which were 
annexed to Shinra. Work was found for some of the brave generals 
of Corea and Hiaksai in the Chinese army, and two of them specially 
distinguished themselves in Tibet and the Pamir region; 60,000 
Corean troops were settled in the region round Nanking, and tlie 
King himself was interned iu Western China. His son was appointed 
chief proconsul in his place, and gradually gained his independence. 

But Corea’s fall had the result of creating a powerful Manchu state 
to the north, the nucleus of which consisted of the semi-barbarous 
Tungusic tribes that had formerly been under the rule of Corea. 
This state (called Puh-hai or Bot^kai), attained a very considerable 
degree of civilisation, and endured for over two hundred years, when 
it was gradually absorbed into the Cathayan and Golden Tartar 
Empires of North China. These in turn made way for the Mongols. 
The southern peninsular state of Shinra continued to exist also 
until the beginning of the tenth century, and, like Corea, as a tribu¬ 
tary to China. During this period Japan had continuous relations 
with both Botskai and Shinra. 

The T’ang dynasty, like all Oriental dynasties, soon lost the 
virility which brought it into existence. Tibetans, ^^urks, Manchus, 
and others began to lop off the gangrenous extremities, just as 
Bussians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Japanese are doing now. Ii» 
A.i). 918, a Chinese settler or adventurer set up a new kingdom, then 
first officially styled Kao-li or Corea, and by no other name, with 
capital at Kaisdng; it was recognised in 932 by the Turkish Emperor 
of China, then ruling in the north, and this d 3 masty lasted down 
to 1392. It seems subsequently to have allied itself by preference to 
the Southern Chinese dynasties of Nanking and Hangchow against 
the Cathayans and Golden Horde Niichems of the north. From 
A.D. 900 to 1368 these Tartars, both of them allied in a way to the 
now reigning Manchus, had it pretty much their own way north of 
the Yellow Biver; but Corea seems to have managed, by temporising 
and trimming, to maintain her kingdom intact on all sides. Genghiz and 
Ogdai Khans had some brushes with Corea, and Ogdai even went so 
tejin 1231, as to appoint seventy-two Mongol dnrugachi to supervise^ 
the administration ; but the people promptly rose against and murdered 
them all. During Kublai’s long reign, the Kings of Corea were 
fairly regular with their tribute. The Emperor’s great object was 
to secure Corean co-operation in his projects against Japan; but 
Corea, though jealous of Japan, did not seem to like the r6k of jackal 
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to the Tartar lion. This shiftiness led to a good deal of Mongol 
interference in Corean affairs, and for some time Kuhlai hesitated 
whether he would not declare war against Corea first; as it was, the 
capital was occupied, or “ protected ” in modem style, and the King 
had to fiy to Kang-wa Island. In Corean history flight to Kang-wa 
seems to be a concomitant of all revolutions, and as regular an 
occurrence as the land attack viA the Yalu Eiver and the sea attack 
viA Chef 00 . Except that the Japanese of 1894 worked in a reverse 
direction, all marches against Corea have followed the same lines. In 
1273, Kublai’s general took the chief or only city in Quelpaert, and 
further pressure was put on Corea in order to secure her naval co¬ 
operation. The King, who had meanwhile married a Mongol prin¬ 
cess, wrote to Japan to call upon her to submit to Kublai, but Japan 
took no notice of his summons. Corea’s good faith was seriously 
suspected during these negotiations, and it was therefore secretly 
resolved by Kublai to occupy the southern and western parts—the 
old Hiaksai, with the victorious troops on their return from Japan. 
However, the Japan expedition of 1281 was a complete failure, and 
in the following year we find the King complaining to Kublai of 
Japan’s retaliatoiy attacks. Just before his death Kublai restored 
Quelpaert to Corea, but the remaining Mongol Emperors continued 
to interfere a good deal in Peninsular affairs. In the Japan war 
Marco Polo’s “ Vonsanichin ” is Hung Ts’a-ch’iu, and “ Abatan ” 
is either Alohan, or Antaha who replaced him when sick. Marco 
Polo’s account (except as to date) is textually home out by the 
Chinese narrator. 

In 1368 the Mongols were driven out of China, and Tartar rule 
disappeared altogether from the Empire until the rise of the Manchus 
nearly three centuries later. The King of Corea hastened to seek 
investiture from the ex-priest, who had thus secured the Chinese 
throne. Probably with a view to ingratiating himself with the new 
Emperor, the King in his letter laid stress upon the fact that he 
“ relied solely upon Buddhism for happiness.” The Emperor-priest 
promptly replied: “ Take warning by the imperial Buddo-maniacs of 
antiquity: you have the Japanese on the south, and the Tungusio 
Tartars to your north: look to your defences rather than to your 
hymn-books! ” In 1374 the I^g was murdered by one of his 
officers, who bore the same family name-—Li or Ngi—as the Emperor 
of China. After a period of anarchy, the leading Coreans at last 
elected another general, called Li Ch’eng-kwei, or Li Tan, who, in 
1392, was formally recognised by the Emperor of China. The name 
Corea was now abandoned, and the ancient Chaosien re-adopted as the 
national rallying word. This man it was who built the modem 
metropolis of Seul—a purely Corean word, of which I vainly endea¬ 
voured to find the meaning when there. If it has any meaning at all 
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shipwrecked seamen; but there was just a touch of the ridiculous 
about the “victories,” proTii]»tly followed by retirement; however, 
the action of the gallant Admiral was limited by his instructions. 

In 1873 the King attained his majority, and, bac^ked by the old 
<Iueen Chd, managed to get lid of his father’s dictation: his wife. 
Queen Min—the unfortunate lady recently murdered with the sup¬ 
posed connivance of the Japanese envoy, Miura—also proved of great 
assistance in steadying the j^diey of lier somewhat too easy-going^ 
husband. The Japanese, who had ever since the war of 1597 
continued to hold a severely restricted commercial fiK»ting at Pusan, 
succeeded in making a treaty wdth Corea in 187C; they also had 
found it necessary to attark Kang-wa Island in consequence of 
(*ertain Coreau outrages upon Japanese seamen, and they w'(»rc 
ctertainly more effective in their general conduct than either th*‘ 
French or the Americans had been. Besides Ihiwin, the ports of 
Genzan in Broughton Bay and Chenuilpho, near the capital, wer»' 
opened to Japmese trade. In 1873, W. Mayers, Her Majesty’s C’onsul 
at Chefoo, had already, of his owii imdion, made a Hying visit tr» 
Corea in order to protest against the ill-treatment of Briti.sh twiilors, 
and in 1880 a British consular offitjer atxximpanied the Italian war- 
vessel, Viffor up<»n a mission to Pus^in in conmx'tion witli the 

same subject. In this case, however, the Italians ha<l the more 
agre(*able duty to perform of thanking the Coreans for aid givmi to 
shipwTecked seamen. The I)uke of Genoa, whr> w'as on board, was 
the first foreign ofii(Mal to n‘(X>ive a written rej>ly to his letters. In 
1880 the Uniteil States Commi»dore, Shufeldt, who was rharged with 
the duty of opening couiniunicjutions, failed to get liis hdter sent on 
from Pusan to the cajutal Ixxtiuse he liad inadvci-tently addn^.sstxl tho 
King by the obsolete title of “Corean,” insteatl of “ Chaosion/’ 
Majesty. Li llung-(’hang, then A’^ic-oroy at Tientsin, now* l)<^gan !•> 
use his influenwf with [iromiuent CVnreans in order to promt>te the 
friendship of that sccludisl country witli Chinn ami America, and. 
acconiingly, in 188*.^, Common lore* Shufeldt sucrx'cdetl, 8up]>orted b^' 
three (Jliinese meii-of-war, in securing the Corean signature to treaties 
with the Ignited States and ('hiiia. Admiral AVilles w*as m*xt in tie* 
field, and thre<? w(*eks later he ha<l concluded a treaty w-ifh (rix-jit 
Britain; the Fixmeh ural Gennaos followwl in the month of June. 
Meanwhile the Japam»s*" had finidy ^established tliemselves in their 
Ijcgation at 8<*ul, and tla* Chinese were quietly preparing to a8fi4Ti 
the new position acconleil to them b 3 " tnjaty. Towards Uic emi of 
July a revolution broke out in favour of the King’s fatlicr; the 
Japanese were attacktxl, and had to fight their w'ay ilown to 
Chemulpho, but soon retunuil in force sufficient to compel sutisfariion. 
AVbilst these details w'ere Ijcang arrangcM:! with the King’s father on 
behalf of the King, the Chinese suddenly appeared upon the swnc, 
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with her vassal, and had sent oonsuls to the tlireo ports; yet she- 
claimed for her resident ’’ a status higher than tliat of the Euro¬ 
pean representatives, and required the King to treat him ^itli 
special deference. Her polio}* was to introduce as many Chinese 
traders, labourers, and soldiers, as possible; to keep the King as much 
as slie oould under her Uuunb; to thwart Japanese and Hussian 
attempts to establish political influenoe at her ex])en8e ; and to play 
with other European powers (including America in that category), • 
accordingly as it should from time to time suit her interests to hi>ld 
\ritli the hare or to run with the hounds. In short, it was a false 
position all round, and tliis false position was made the worse by the 
dubious policy of her agents, who were never loyally tnistod or 
supported when by chance they at?ted rightly. 

Japan had first of all her baseless traditions of Jingoes conquests 
to influenoe her sentimentally; her undoubted intf‘Tt‘sts for inan\* 
centuries in S<nitli Corea ; her successful raids of 1597-8 ; her fc»ot- 
hold at Pusan; her jealousy of China's pretensions to superiority; 
her ambition to shine as a civilhwMi power; her long-standing 
sympathy with the United States; her need for a cc»l‘*Tusing field ; 
and general considerations of rising ambition. Sin declinwl to 
r<?gard Corea as cither than an inde|>endent pow er. 

The attitude of the United States was singular. First of all there 
was her traditional 8\*mj>athy with all buddiiig nationalities «lesiroii.*i 
of shaking off the trammels of tyranny ; then there was the Ain»Ti<'an 
form of “ Exeter Hall" influence*, and the undoul)te<i fad that the 
Coreans took kindly to the invasion of Yaukee mlssioiinries. - 

over, in 1885 sevenil w'ell-supj:»orted American j»»bljers and contrai'tors 
began to compete for concessions. Gmquest or |)olitical monojMjly 
was of courst* not in acconlunc'e with United States principles. Vet 
in one sense America hml been the first to set the Ijall a-roUing. She 
was certainly the first to gain a “ victory ” of any kind in warfare, 
and also the first of the white races to seizure a trcMy. She d«*<‘liiie<l 
to rec^^gnise Chinese pretensions—^though even here Judge Denny, tis 
Li-Hung-Cliarig’s mphye, was necessarily on a different footing fnnn 
the United States Minister—she was irritated by Cliinew^ arrugain'c, 
and thus, although in no w^ayln>8tile to liritish influence on its m»*rits, 
found herself in a way ranged on the Japanese and Kussian side. 

Russia, of couTBej wnnted, some time or other, to secure a jK)rt free 
from ice. After the scare arising out of the Pend jeh incident w as over, 
t jTcat Britain w ithdrew* from Port Hamilton, Russia at tlic skmc time 
(it wa.s said) promising China not under any circumstaiiees to (Ks-u[»y 
any j>art of Corea. Now tliat China lias by treaty with Japan fully 
recognised Corfja's independem^S it is of course for inteniational law- 
experts to decide—arademically, at least—what l^eoonn^ of this 
promise. Russia had also her frontier trade, (Korean labour iiiitni- 
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grants, and general interests to look to besides tbe naval port question. 
At this period France had as yet given no sign of joining hands with 
Kussia in the Far East. Her immediate interest was purely a mis- 
sionary one, based upon the persecutions of two centuries, whidb of 
course under the new condition of afhdrs must cease for ever. The 
insolence of Chinese pretensions, which might easily have been suc¬ 
cessfully assertetl if done in an open, oonciliatory, honourable way, was 
• .naturally displeasing to the Bussian representative, who might, more¬ 
over, have been misled by the silly vaponrings of the English “ jingo ” 
press into over-estimating Ghreat Britain’s supposed share in ihe pro- 
(vhinese j>olicy. 

OermaTi^^’s position may be dismissed in a word. She was acting as 
inexpensively os possible, and with this end in view followed England’s 
lead, at the same time eagerly picking up on the way any good things 
in the way of trade, contracts, prinleges, &c., that might turn up. Her 
representatives hiul no great personal authority; in fact, the Oorean 
position was scarcely understood in Germany, who simply felt her way 
along. 

Groat Britain’s attitude was complicated by innumerable accidents. 
First there was the premature deaA of Sir Hany Parkes, the real 
“ o|>ener of Conm, who had been silently ^working ’with this end in 
view ever sinc^ the Jajkauese Treaty of 1876. Then there was the 
pn^mature break up in the health of Mr. Aston, Sir Hany Parkes’ 
able licnehinan, the only white man (not in hiding) who knew the 
( ?or(‘an language tip to the date of the treaties of 1882. Add to this 
unfortimate removal at a cTitioai moment of both the skipper and the 
steersman, we must consider the effect of the loss of Khai^um, of the 
Pendjeh incident, of the conquest of Burma, of three changes of 
ininistiT in England during one year, and it will he seen that the 
simtch implements got together for dealing with the mass of new and 
raw material were at \mi severely handicapped. Then there was the 
material itself. How could Corea be recognised as independent of 
China when Corea herself persisted in asserting her dependence, and 
when the reorganization of the Chinese navy, under the patronage of 
the Em|HMV)r*s father, formed what looked like a tangible guarantee 
that CAi\m\ had tlie power to compel recognition of her claims? 
Manifestly Inith llussia and Japan might be supposed to have objects 
nf tlieir own to .serve in assisting the independence of Corea. The 
King was a poor, good-natured creature, who was practically at the 
beck and ti<Kl of any one, and the last one who could get at him. 

Tile Uuecn, who monojK»li*ed the royal brains and nerves, was at 
any rate einti-Jajianese, if not pro-iluneae. It was not easy for the 
agents of any wuntry to <H>me to clearly defined resolutions, even 
supposing absolutely true facts could have been ascertained with a 
\iew to deciding ujk)u tliem. In a country beset with iiersonal in- 
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trigue, political jobbeiy, murderous cabals, wild canards, and financial 
knavery, it is o:^n extremely difficult to distinguish the fools from 
the knaves, and both from the disinterested patriot; and, even if an 
officer be at the outset uprightly disposed, he may be betrayed into 
mistake and yield to the temptation of saving his own skin at the 
expense of every one and everytliing else. It is quite certain that, 
whatever others may have done, Goreans themselves and Chinese 
often 3 delded to this temptation. It is also quite certain that no 
British Government, at any stage of the mean and petty local in¬ 
trigues, ever sanctioned a dirty act, directly or indirectly, or was ever 
conscious of being the instrument of committing one. In a liigher 
sphere it was in the some predicament that its agents w^ere in in a 
lower sphere: it had to act upon the scraps of incomplete and inco¬ 
herent information vouchsafed to it. As Great Britain had then 
practical charge of China’s rising navy; had to humour China about 
the Burmese frontier; had only just emerged from a dispute with 
Eussia; had no particular reason for drawing close to Japan; and 
was just in the act of withdrawing from Port Hamilton ; it naturally 
followed that, on broad Hnes, she appeared to range herself, witli 
Germany, on the Chinese or Suzerain side, as opposed to the llusso- 
Americo-Japanese side recognising and preaching Corea’s indepen¬ 
dence. Out of this chaos an exceptionally strong, fearless, and 
upright man on tlie spot, whatever his nationality, might possibly 
have rescued his colleagues from suspicion and restored a situation 
honourable to all concerned. As it was, the fierce smouldering 
jealousy between China and Japan was allow'ed to .spread itself into 
flame; China’s false position, during seven more years of intrigue, 
betrayed her at last into attempting a imp on her own account; her 
tergiversatory and supercilious attitude in missionary matters effec¬ 
tively alienated from her all s;vTnpathy on the part of Euro[>ean 
nations; and when, after Giina had sacrificed the efficiency of her 
navy to a miserable personal intrigue, the Japanese promptly mobi¬ 
lised in order to forestall China’s underhand attempt to get an army 
into Corea, China soon discovered that she was a lielpless, lifeless 
(jarcose, without effective army or navy, witliout credit or allies, in 
the clutches of a daring and spirited foe. 

Japan had plenty of warning that liussia w^as quietly biding her 
time during the war until both adversaries should have exhausted 
themselves, and she has no one but herself to blame for attempting to 
establish herself in Manchuria, without first counting the cost and 
making up her mind to run the whole risk, thus courting a dij>lo- 
matic humiliation. If this settlement had been allowed, it would 
have only been a step towards turning Corea into a Japanese pro¬ 
vince : in any case, Corea would have been immediately wedged in, 
north and south, between two Japanese armies and navies. That 
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Bussia had to seek the assistance of France and Germany in order to 
oust Japan, proves that Bussia was not prepared, or not strong 
enough, to tackle Japan alone. Japan has now a naval base ex¬ 
tending in an unbroken line from Kamchatka to the Pescadores; all 
her ports are free from ice all the year round; all her forces are 
within easy hail; and backed up by a peppery, courageous, pugna¬ 
cious population, equal in numbers to that of France, or Germany, or 
Great Britain ; with all the advantages of climate, cheap living, of 
individual intelligence, ]^)atriotism, and ambition on its side. 

China is in a position of sad humiliation. To find that all her 
armies were mobs of cowards was bad enough, though by no means a 
novelty, or without palliation, when we consider the contemptible 
quality of the average Chinese general or mandarin ; to condescend 
to sign away part of the cradle of her race was for the Manchii 
dynasty a further precipitate descent in dignity; to meekly accept 
Busso-French intervention, without having either the ability or the 
courage to turn it to account in a profitable way, was to drop stupidly 
and hopelessly into the ditch of intrigue in which Corea has so long 
wallowed. No doubt when the Germans administered a further kick 
to tlie tlying lion by pouncing on Kiao-Chou they calculated that 
Great Britain would at once take alarm, violently appropriate “ com¬ 
pensation in the same style, and thus give France and Bussia a 
fair excuse for moving in on a large scale. This act of the drama is, 
however, still in process of rehearsal, and it remains to be seen how it 
wull Ije received by the world’s audience when the curtain rises. 

Coi-ea is a splendid country: the summer, in three-fourths of the 
provinces, is bright, bracing, and temperate, not unlike that of Nova 
Scotia; in any case, the hot weather and mosquitoes do not last more 
than a month or two at the utmost. The winter is clear and very 
cold, rather like that of New York, or, perhaps, Quebec. Taken as a 
w'hole, the land is fertile, and the rice especially “ has a bone in it,” 
which turns out tough natives, and makes it very highly esteemed, 
even in Japan. Its bean crop is also enormous, and it has a plentiful 
supply of gold, cattle, tobacco, hemp, paper, leather, vegetables, fish, 
and medicine. The inhabitants are clean-made, erect, active walkers, 
with a physique, perhaps not so vriry, but far superior in grace to 
that of either the Chinese or the Japanese; not so coarse and imcouth 
in movement as the German physique; perhaps more like that of the 
Spaniards in general build than that of any other European nation. 
Women are kept in seclusion, and one sees none but old hags in the 
market-places. The men are great eaters, indefatigable marchers, 
ready elrinkers, when they can get the liquor, interminable smokers, 
and very quarrelsome. But they are lazy, except under stimulus; 
calm and deliberate, except under provocation; obstinate, destitute of 
moral feeling, full of natural religious emotion, whilst recognising no 
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religious sanctions; diiiy in person, thievish,•.’owning, untrustworthy, 
but affectionate and loyal if- ^dly tr^ted. 

They are without the Simpetklg politeness of the Chinese or the 
obsequious ceremony of the Japanese. “Gk)od form*’ is imperturbable 
placidity, deliberation, and taciturnity. Not even a Turk can 
Approach a Corean in perfect calm and restfulness of attitude. The 
trading instinct seems good and well developed, but of courst^ lack of 
•experience and organization keeps it backward. The agricultural 
labourer works well, and would be hard-working if the fruits of his 
labour were secured to him . Party feeling runs wonderfully high 
Amongst the official classes, who are corrupt almost to a man, cruel. 
And full of fierce personal hatreds; but both civil and military 
mandarins are often exceedingly refined in manner. I never saw 
more perfect manners in any country than those of the general at 
Torai, who entertained me in the most princely fashion, llis palace 
was scrupulously clean, but very plainly furnished ; his clothes were 
of the finest possible texture; his hands and nails clean ; his hat and 
^‘button” a marvel of basket-work,” art, and jewel carving; in 
short, his whole bearing, as also the wine and sweetmeats he gave me, 
showed the utmost refinement and good taste. 

The Corean people, whatever their defects, are much more suscej>- 
tible of improvement than the Chinese or Japanese, Though desti¬ 
tute of religion, they make the most loyal of conveits mtmI ol>8tinate 
of martyrs when once their hearts are touched. In many re.s]>ects 
the peasant is like the Bussiau nwjik, Kindn<*ss makes liim brim 
over with gratitude, and he will fight to the death for any one wlio 
treats him with consideration. There could not he a finer crdonisiiig 
country than Corea, and any European race could easily withstand 
the summer heat. Carefully drilled, the (.'oreans wouM make as fine 
infantry soldiers as any in the world. The people j)ossos.s no pi'c- 
judices or habits which would make it impossible for British settfiTs 
to live on equal terms with them. Even their seclusion of w'oiiien is 
not very serious. National jealousies, of (X)ur8e, stand in our way ; 
but if we had a free hand we could, in ten years, make a second 
South Africa out of Corea at a very small expenditure of money, and 
next to none of force. 


E. II, Pahkkr. 



FORTY YEARS IN THE LOBBY OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

• . ** What a rum thing time is, Neddy, ain’t it ? ” asked Mr. Roker, 
liead turnkey of the Fleet Prison, of one of his fellows—illustrating 
his question by a remark, “ It seems but yesterday that I saw Tom 
Martin whop the coal-heaver down Fox-iinder-the-Hill and a-coming 
along between two street-keepers, a little sobered by the bruising, 
with a patch of winegar and brown paper over his right eyelid, and 
that ’ere lovely bull-dog as arterwards pinned the little boy a-following 
at his heels.” 

I find time equally as flitting as Mr. Roker did, as it seems but 
yesterda}' that I was standing close to the Bar of the House of Lords 
when tlio Com Bill was brought up from the Commons by the 
members who attended the Speaker; and old Ijord Shaftesbury 
(father of the great philanthropist), the Chairman of the House of 
Lords, w'ho acted for the Lord Chancellor when absent, walked down 
the Hou.se to the Bar, and after three bows interchanged with the 
Speaker received the Bill which had passed the Commons; and on 
being told its title muttered in one of his audible whispers, “ And a 
rascally Bill too,” and he added the “ big, big D ” as a prefix to 
rascally.” Tins I would swear to, as I was within a yard of him. 
You see his Lordship w^as a young man in the days of the Regency, 
when manners were rather “ free.” 

The old Lord Shaftesbury was much esteemed by all parties as a 
hard-working, clever old gentleman, and was notorious for this 
thinking out loud, at which bystanders judiciously “ coughed.” I 
witnessed this in 1846. The champions of Free Trade were much in 
evidence amongst the Members who accompanied the Speaker to the 
Lonis. I think Mr. I’atterson, M.P. for the City of London, handed 
in the Bill. He w'as an advanced middle-aged man of very large 
(limensions, and the only Member of the House w^ho wore the old- 
fashioned dress of drab breeches and gaiters, loose black-tailed coat 
and waistcoat, and limp, loose white neck-oloth—signs of luidoubted 
wealth. Punch knew him as muUum in parcOy “ Patterson in smalls ”; 
but call him what you please, he was much respected by all parties. 

Bright and Cobden, and tlie Hon. C. P. Villiers—now alas, no 
more—^three of the chief leaders on the Com Bill Question, were 
amongst those w*ho accompanied ** the message to the Lords.” 

Just as Mr. Roker’s memory was refreshed by the contest betw^een 
Tom Martin (on whom Mr. Pickwick was to be “ chummed ”) and 
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the coal-heaver, so mine is refreshed by the railway mania and by the 
celebrated fight over Free Trade which raged throughout all Eng¬ 
land, and caused riots in many localities, and the stormiest debates in 
the House of Commons; and it seems to me hardly possible that over 
lialf a century has passed since those days. And how came I to be 
at the Bar of the Lords ? It happened «thusly,” as Artemus Ward 
used to say. After four years passed in the office of a very “ swell 
firm of solicitors w'hose clients were almost exclusively peers, country 
gentlemen, and people of high position—where I M'as at liberty to 
pick what law I could, in exchange for three hundred guineas prepaid, 
without any one to instruct me—I came to the conclusion that my 
chances of ever earning £100 for myself were veiy visionary, as the 
firm had no general business, but simply conveyancing. 

To my great delight, when the railway mania, which broke out in 
184*5, was at its height, on the meeting of Parliament in 1840, a 
firm in Parliament Street, who w'ere at their wits^ end for help, made 
an offer to the gentlemen with whom I was to take over the articles 
of any pupil, and to give him a hundred guineas for the session, and 
engage liim aften^'ards at a good salary if efficient. I jumped at the 
offer, and found myself in a new world, which exa<;tly suited mo, 
Tliere vras a rush and a tear of business; constant excitement, con¬ 
tinuous work from half-past nine in the morning till the small houi-h, 
from February till after "WTiitsuntid^; though after that date th(> 
all-nights were somewhat curtailed. To cut a long story short, I 
pulled the labouring oar for a few’ years, and saw’ every class of 
business, and earned money enough to keep me, till I found myself 
man enough to sail my own ship, and I stayed in l‘arliament Street 
for forty years. 

My first duty being to attend in the lobby of the House of Com¬ 
mons daily at four o’clock when the House mot, and to learn, as far 
as possible, the names of all the Members, I found myself, so to say, 
rubbing shoulders with all the eminent men in Parliament, as well 
as those connected witli the business; and there passed before my 
eyes all the prominent peers and members, engineers, railway 
magnates, and contractors; and I had the entree to all parts of the 
House, and also to the House of Lords. 

The first face I recognised in the Commons’ lobby was that of 
little Williams, the head doorkeeper, as an officer of the House, 
who was in charge of the Strangers’ Gallery in July, 1834, ta 
which my father took me on my way home from Laleham, where 
I was at school, and where I saw, in the follow’ing October, from 
my bedroom window’, the blasse over London which proclaimed the 
destruction of the Houses of Parliament. 

The thing which struck me in the old House of 1834 was seeing 
Members with their hats on laughing and talking together, not a few 
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of them attired in breeches and top-boots, and some wearing white 
hats, which were considered the sign of a Badical—a class from which 
all country parsons’ sons (of whom I was one) shrank in horror. I 
also remember how I was struck hy the large glass chandelier with 
many rows of wax candles, which hung from the roof. 

In addition to the railway mania, 1846 was the celebrated year of 
the battle of Free Trade. In the country we should have liked to 
• have rigged up the gallows and have hung Cobden, Bright, and the 
other apostles of Free Trade who went roimd the counties in 1845-6. 
Setting iwlitios wholly aside, how differently we look back on many 
of these agitators after their death. 

I make a remark here, whidi is that I shall take the liberty of 
frequently calling well-known public men by surname only, on the 
same principle which the subaltern adopted in naming the Duke as 
“ Wellington ” within the old warrior’s hearing, who told him that 
he should not speak so familiarly of the Commander of the forces. 

I beg your pardon, your Grace,” said the young officer, “ but I 
never heard of any prefix to the name of Coosar or Napoleon, and I 
treated your name with a similar honour.” I may also remark that 
I avoid all modern politics. 

I could recognise very many members from Punch caricatures. 
There was no mistaking Cobden, or Bright, or Peel, or Palmerston, 
and especially luord Johu Bussell, or D’IsraeH, or Sibthorpe, or Lord 
Mori>etli, afterwards Lord Carlisle, one of the kindest and most 
genial of men. Having been brought up in the strongest old Tory 
school, I felt indignant at seeing Mr. Wilson Patten (a Tory county 
member aftem'ords Lord Wimmorsleigh) shaking hands cordially 
with Cobden and laughingly asking “If he did not feel the tyranny 
of taxation in the penny bun which the latter w’as eating at the 
refreshment stall.” And when I heard the door-keeper shout, “ Who 
w'unts Mr. Bright ? ” I said to myself “ The D., I should think.” 

Muntz, the member for Birmingham, the only man witli a beard 
exwpt Colonel Sibthorpe, a magnificent specimen of a thorough John 
Bull to look at, with his low-crowned hat, collars like two sails, long 
frock-coat, buttoned across his chest, full trousers, broad thick boots 
and carrying a stick like a small tree, was a lion amongst the ultra* 
Iladicals and anti-Cliurtih rate party, and had been prosecuted for a 
riot in the vestry. 

His brother member, Biohard Spooner, a diarming amiable old 
genHeman wdio was always early in attendance to assist the Speaker 
in all matters of private legislation, was the Don Ciuixote of ultra- 
Protestantism, and ran his annual tilt against the Maynooth Grant 
with the same success as the real Don achieved against the windmills. 

Mr. Brotherton, Badical member for Oldham, a dear old boy who 
was a tothl abstainer, vegetarian, and earnest Baptist, ran in couples 
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with the old Tory Mr. Spooner and worked 'with him in assisting the 
Speaker in minor details of the House. Both were on the Tea-room 
Committee,” and the couple were called the “ old ladies,” They 
were the compilers of the tariff which was printed and stuck up regu¬ 
lating the prices: for “ single cup of tea, 3d.; ” “ ditto and one slice of 
bread and butter, 4d.; ” “ small pot of tea with a muffin or bread and 
butter, 6d.; ” &c. The tea-room was used for the Cliairman of Com¬ 
mittees’ sittings on unopposed bills; and the keeper of the room said ^ 
that the dear old fogies almost wept when some wag who was attend¬ 
ing an tinopposed Committee, with a sacrilegious pen wrote in red ink 
at the bottom of the tariffs, shrimps or creeHctt, 2d. extra.” And here 
is the place to note that one of the charms of Parliamentary life in the 
House and amongst parties who are engaged in daily strife, wus that, 
amongst well-bred people no matter how’ great di8croj>ancy there 
might be in politics or personal interest, good manners and courtesy 
prevailed. The Speaker, Mr. Shaw-Lefe^Te, one of the handsomest 
and most genial and dignified men in England, reigned supreme, his 
word was law, no one doubted it. 

I can speak from pretty long experience that in ri^’al companies’ 
<‘ 0 nte 8 ts which have been waged wdth every available weapon, if, by 
mutual consent, a truce has beeii called, and both sides showed their 
hands with an eye to establishing a modun rirriidi\ and it lias ended 
in fighting it out before a Committee, not a word spoken in confidence 
was ever dropped or hinted at by either side, in the Ck)inmittee-rooni; 
and moreover I have seen compromises which involved thousands and 
thousands of pounds settled by word of mouth, lea\ing tlie details of 
carrying them out to some disinterested party afterwards. 

Now let us reckon up Cobden and Bright on looking lan k in their 
past. True it is that Cobden was very hard against the aristocracy 
and their influence, and dead in favour of peace, and canying liis 
dislike of military matters to such an extent that he cheaj>ened the 
Iron Duke. He had known poverty and liardship in liis youth, and 
if truth was spoken, the Tory party rode hard enough at lain and 
heaped obloquy on him and his Quaker ally. 

The latter wus not afraid, and if tlie Hon. Orantley Berkley’s 
record of his own days is to be credited—and I l>elieve he is x>retty 
accurate—Cobden told him, “ If Bright had not been a Quaker I 
believe he would have been a prize-fighter.” It is pleasant now to 
remember how' Peel, w'ho had changed his mind about the Coni Bill, 
gave the credit of its success to Coliden, and how Peel, when t he last 
stage of the Bill was carried, walked out of the Housi^s and to his 
surprise found the street almost black with i)eoi»le, who, without 
riotous shouting or clamour, ac(;ompanied him to his house in 'White¬ 
hall Gardens with great resjiect, bareheaded. I have no politics now 
of any kind, except that I hate the old iK)liticians who are now off 
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the wires, and whose teeth are gone, growling and snapping with an 
eye to making those who are now on the wires fight and squabble; 
hut I know the fact was that the aocompaniers of Sir Kobert Peel to 
his house were the people who wanted the bread; and that in 1845 
the great “ com ring ” were masters of the situation and the stack¬ 
yards were almost groaning with com, and the farmers were holding 
back for still higher prices, which were then enormous, in the autumn. 
One likes now to call to the mind’s eye Lord Palmerston’s interview 
with Cobden, some years after the Com Bill era, when, by the Queen’s 
earnest desire, he was offered honours and power, both of which he 
respectfully declined. I believe him to have been a thoroughly honest 
man. And as to the old Quaker, who was true to his Queen and 
country, it is refreshing to revert to the days when he was waging 
constant vvai*. I call to mind hearing him, in 1848, in the House of 
Commons, on tlie appointment of a new Bishop of Manchester. Quot¬ 
ing from memory (as I do throughout), he said, “ You wanted a new 
Bishop of Jerusalem a short time ago. How did that holy man go 
out—with his staff and his scrip like one of the apostles ? Not a bit 
of it: he went (»ut in Her Majesty’s steam frigate Eetribuiion, and 
landed under a salute of 18 guns, not far from the spot where the 
apostle lodged with Simon the tanner.” This I heard, and no scene 
in a pantomime of the past—even when clown and pantaloon took 
lodgings together, and clown, thinking the housemaid had left the 
warming-pan in the bed, pulls at a wooden protuberance, and at the 
end of it comes a drunken sailor whose wooden leg has stuck out at 
the bottom, and who with much nautical language fights them both— 
over ju’oduced greater roars of laughter than did the Quaker’s reckon¬ 
ing up tlie colonial bishop. Or when vv^e turn again to the Quaker, who 
was attacking, in Parliament, the ruinous expense of the army, and 
claimed that the yoimg officers with their scarlet and gold, were kept 
up mainly for the amusement of the yoimg ladies of the aristocracy; 
and he added, *• And these young ladies pet the robin redbreast, who 
is the most quaiTelsome and disreputable of birds—^simply because he 
wears a red waistcoat.” And lastly, when we remember his passionate 
appc^al, during the Crimean war, to Ijord Palmerston for peace—again 
quoting from memory—“The Angel of Death has gone abroad 
thi*ough the land till you can almost hear the beating of his wings. 
There are none here to scatter blood upon the Kutel and the door¬ 
post, and from the palace to the cottage there is hardly a house in 
which thqre is not one dead,” Why, the fact is that Bright’s me¬ 
mory is dear to all reasonable men, no matter what their politics may 
be. Heverting once more to the Quaker’s utterances, who does not 
remember his speech at Birmingham when a Minister of the Glad¬ 
stone Government. “ You call ours harassing legislation, and of 
course all -progressive governments must he harassing legitiators, and 
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doubtless, when Moses brought the Law down from the Mount, many 
stout Conservatives present thought the Ten Commandments very 
harassing legislation.” 

How these ghosts of the past haunt me now, as I see them passing 
before me. Here is Sir Eobert Peel just arrived, whom O'Connell 
described as a man with a protuberant stomach and two left legs. 
There is the familiar blue frook-ooat, canary-coloured waistcoat, and 
grey trousers, the hat rather back on the head, and the black ribbon 
and eye-glass hanging in front. He has a grave expression on his 
face, as the fact was tlmt he sacrificed numberless private friendships, 
like all men who find that a time has come to change their minds. 
He wanted to resign wdien he saw that the Com Hill was a State 
necessity, and the Duke of Wellington backed him, foretelling serious 
riots and disturbance if no relief was given. However, that is all 
passed and gone now. 

Here is Sir Itobert's secretary, the late Lord Canlwcdl, then Mr. 
Cardwell, who is almost his shadow, and a new Menibi?r of the 
Government, who was called “young Mr. Gladstone.” ^Ir. Glad¬ 
stone must have been in Parliament some tliirteen years, as ho took 
part in the Slave Trade Question in the thirties, and both spoke and 
voted for the abolition of slavery provided there was ampb‘ compen¬ 
sation. He had just taken office in the plac<^ of the then Ix)rd 
Stanley, afterwards “ Tlie Ilupert of debate,” as Lord Derl»y, in tlie 
Lords, who had drawn his sword against liis former leader. Sir 
Eobert, and had thrown away the scabbard; and at his side two 
^ghts, the least expected, appeared, Ix)rd George Bentinck, wlio had 
just sold oif his large racing shed, and had abandoned the turf for 
politics, and Benjamin D'lsraeli, who was generally looked on pre¬ 
viously as champion of the Young England party, remarkable by 
his rolling velvet collar to his frock-coat, white wai8t<*oat, and dand}' 
trousers and patent-leather l)oot8. Xo one dreamt of his grand 
future then. Lord George was one of the handsomest and best dressed 
men in the House, and one of the most polished gentlemen. It 
seems funny to look hack on the number of ghosts. Joseph Hume, 
the hard-headed old Scotchman, the terror of Chancellors of the Ex¬ 
chequer—no one could fail to mark the sturdy figure and firm-cut 
features.^ He and Cobden and Bright and Milner Gibson were prac¬ 
tically the heads of the extreme Eadical party. They were the 
hobby-riders against taxes on knowledge, and advocates of abolition 
of the newspaper stamps, advertisement duty, and paper duiy. Then 
come some other hobby-riders: Lord Duncan,afterwards Lord Camper- 
down—^who was named Trotty Veck, as he was always carrying about 

(1) It is pbasant to remember that when Peel’s sad death was communicated to the 
Ho^, that Ilume, his old opponent, immediately moved the adjournment of the House 
amid dead silmico; and also that when the Crimean War broke out he announced that, 
as the country was at stake, he would not questimi a wngle Army or Navy Estimate. 
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a diftpatbh-box—who waa death on ihe glass duty; Mr. Ewart, an 
amiable, quiet member, who annually brought forward a motion 
against punishment of death, and so iar succeeded that, according to 
ordinaxy parlance, it requires some ingenuity to get hung now, if 
there is a i&it loophole for the Home Office to creep through; the 
Hon. Henry Berkeley, with his green cut-away coat and brass 
buttons, who had an annual tilt in favour of the ballot; the quiet 
Joseph Brotherton, “the nightcap of the House,” who annually 
attempted a motion for early closing; and, as before mentioned, the 
equally jamiable old “Joe Spooner,” who in vain tried to upset the 
grant toi Maynooth ; and least expected of all things, Mr. Duncombe, 
Tommy Duncombe,” of Finsbury, very handsome, well dressed, 
well bred, and fashionable man, stands out before me as “ the Chartist 
Champion.” Whether he really cared about the cause or not is 
a m 3 ’^stcry. He was a most popular member with all parties, and a 
regular club and society man in private life. He was a kind-hearted 
man and perhaps he believed in the cause. His successor, Fergus 
O^Couuor, was an ill-mannered bder, and was ultimately declared 
insane. He fanned the flames of the Chartist riots in 1848. 

There were also what would now be called the “Advanced 
Liberals,” in those diW8^“ Radicals,” Sir Benjamin Hall, afterwards 
Lord Llanover. the pioneer for promoting beauty of the parks; Lord 
Robert Gropvenor, afterwards Lord Ebury; Sir de Lacy Evans, a 
good soldier in the Crimean War, who discovered the weak point in 
our defences and pointed it out; Sir William Molesworth, and many 
■others. 

Tliese were men of great mark and advocates for the “ Health of 
Towns ” and Local Government Acts; and a wonderful Radical, who 
bounded about like a tennis ball, was Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., R.N., 
conspicuous for an entire disregard for dress, who appeared in the 
lobby in a curious costume, consisting of somewhat of a shabby kind 
of shooting jacket, a shocking bad hat, sometimes a white hat, a much- 
worn shirt-front, open in front owing to the want of buttons, and w'hat 
once w’ere white trousers, and shabby shoes. He was always “ board¬ 
ing an enemy ” of some kind, either in Parliament or the columns of 
The Tittm, He was sent out in command of the fleet in the Baltic 
<luring the Crimean War, and was not much heard of afterwards in 
Parliament. 

The most pleasant ghosts to my mind are those of the old country 
gentlemen, perfectly harmless in every way. Sir Brooke Bridges, 
afterwards made a peer, with his blue coat and brass buttons, an ardent 
Tory and great on the hop question; Sir Robert Inglis, similarly 
attired, a violent Oxford Tor}''; Colonel Sibthorpe, who was, notwith¬ 
standing his thinkings aloud and sentiments, a polished old gentleman. 
Sir Thomas Acland, witli his low-crowned rough beaver white hat, 
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and his twinkling eje and rapid talk, looking as if he was watching 
for anyone to whom he could do a kindness, empliasising his I'emorks 
with a hazel stick. 

So we see my Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition was a real one, my 
working diagrams talked, and many talkers and hobby riders saw' 
great portions of their hobbies adopted later on—for instance, the 
taxes on knowledge redressed or abolished, the ballot, great extension 
of the franchise, and abolition of Church rates, earlier closing of ^ 
delates, and so on. 

But lest I get w eary and tiresome—Curtain. 

Change w’e the scene, let us hark back. Time, February, 1846— 
Parliament just meeting—something like eight hundred i)etitions for 
private bills to deal witli, myself an utter stranger, a new' puppet on 
the wires, pitched into a large Parliamentaiy house where all w'ere 
trying to make order out of chaos. The officers of the house were 
almost paralyzed with w'ork. Parliament occupied teraponiry build¬ 
ings, many of tlie offices were scattered and far apart. Membei*s in 
both Houses, of all creeds and politics, came boldly to the fi*ont and 
manned Committees of all sorts and kinds and tried to i)rom« )to order, 
but it was impossible to define tlie times for individual cases coming 
on, and consequently witnesses from all parts of the country had to bo 
summoned in case of being w'anted, and they w'ere about in battalions, 
and very thirsty battalions too. Houses in IVrlianient ami (jrr(?at 
George Streets, which had been amongst the most fasliionable 8tre<?ts 
in London, were eagerly souglit for at extravagant r^mts for ofli<-es 
for companies, law-yers, engineers, and Parliamentary agents. The 
gas never went out in business places and in printers’ and law 
stationers’ establishments. The order of the day wns business hours 
from 9.60 till 7 o’clock, and from 8.60 p.m. till any time next morning 
for several months. Parliamentary counsel held consultations uj) to 
midnight and began again at 7 o’clock in the morning,attending 
Committee each day from 12 till 4 o’clock. Many of them were 
hi half-a-dozen Committee rooms in the same day, either for 
or against Bills. The hotels in the neighbourhood w'ere crammed to 
the attics, and some of them, especially Nicholls’ Hotel at the foot of 
Westminster Bridge, had a hundred beds out, and they let tw’o small 
summer houses which stood on the river bank, and were us(*d as smok¬ 
ing rooms, for ten guineas a week each, os railway committee rooms. 

All the great engineers in England were retained, as the broad and 
narrow gauge question was being fought out. Brunei was the 
champion of the broad gauge, and George and llobert Stephenson, 
Locke, and George Bidder, (^orge Stephenson’s right hand for many 
years, represented the narrow gauge. 

Money was a drug almost, os by an ingenious contrivance a docu¬ 
ment called a Subscriber’s Agreement ” w as signed by shareholders, 
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'which was almost tantomoimt to a power of attorney to the Directors 
to do what they pleased "with the money. 

An enormous number of country gentlemen had become Pro'dsional 
Directors under the idea that no responsibility attached to the o£&ce, 
until the Act was obtained. 

One fine day a large creditor sued a Provisional Director, who was 
in happy ignorance of his peril, and obtained judgment in the Court 
^ of Queen’s Bench, and the bubble burst. Many of the rotten schemes 
collapsed, and the promoters put the sea between themselves and their 
creditors, and the panic set in. 

However, there was plenty of sound business to do and plenty to 
help on the heavy strain. 

It was a great pleasure to me to hear the most eminent engineers 
examined. Though the work was very exhausting there was much 
interest in it. After a long fight, the “ wait ” outside a committee- 
room for the verdict was as exciting as a Derby. The dinners went 
off exultant to Greenwich or Pichmond, and the losers had to bewail 
their fall and pay the bill—for after defeat, creditors were very anxious 
for their money. 

Amongst the most honest workers in Committees were the county 
members and the Irishmen. Old Dan O’Connell, "with his well-oiled 
'svig and smiling face, was a capital chairman, imd I saw' him on St. 
Patrick’s day with a bunch of shamrock on his hat as big as a cheese- 
plate. He was sitting in one of the temporary rooms in the Cloisters on 
a Brighton (East Grinstead) biU, and dropped asleep—as the wither 
was very hot, and woke up and rubbed his eyes and remarked to a 
counsel who had l)een speaking, ‘‘ Don’t you know', Mr. Blank (I forget 
his name), tliat I listen hardest with my eyes shut.” There were five 
O’Connells in the house. The old county members who had been 
active at Quarter Sessions at home were most useful. In the Peers 
the old Duke of Cambridge w'as a good Committee man, and I saw' a 
bishop on one Hail way Committee. 

The most conspicuous member everywhere was George Hudson, the 
railway king. He was a very homely kind of man, with a broad 
Yorkshire dialect, nor did he help himself out by dress. He w*as 
a bluff, good-humoured man, and everything he touched turned to 
gold—for a w'hile. His house at Albert Ghite, to which I sometimes 
went for large cheques on account of expenses, was almost a palace, and 
his parties were thronged by the cream of society. His fall wras like 
the crash of a cliff. He who had been slapping noble lords on the 
back, and the king of his Company, w'as left like a wrreck on the 
shore and deserted by idl who had battened on him. I always think 
he was more sinned against than sinning, as his temptations were 
enormous; and after he had suffered great poverty and 'want, honest 
old George Stephenson and George Bidder conspired 'with others and 
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made an annuity for him, and the Carlton Club invited him back and 
restored him to his old berth as chairman of the smoking room, 8o 
he had rest and quiet in his later days. 

I think it was after Saster, 1848, that we got into the new House 
of Lords, and the first view of it was an enormous surprise. It 
reminded me of the old boyhood feeling of unpacking the box with the 
Twelfth Cake, under the lid of which ivere disclosed the glories of 
the King and Queen, the Dandj^ Paul Pry, the fairy, and other well- 
known emblems, showing out in gold and crimson against the white 
sugar surface. It was very gorgeous. Two members of the Com¬ 
mons were the first I saw above the bar, Muntz and Spooner, the 
Iladical and Tory M. P.’s for Birmingham: “Well, Spooner,” observed 
his Brobdingnagian fellow member, “ is this grand enough for you 't 
Ah! my boy, there w'on’t be a House of Lords sit here forty yeara 
hence.” The Hon. Member’s remark lias not come true, but it seems 
now to have been prophetic of the commotion, which has been 
raised against the Upper House by some of those who ouglit to have 
knouTi better. Fair argument is one thing, blaokgiuird abuse is 
another. The old shoddy temjKimry house, witli its green baize 
skirting and cocoanut-matting floor, seemed a little dingy after tl»‘ 
magnificent House of Peers; but we leanit two things, after botli 
new houses were opened, which w^as that we could hear perfectl}' in 
either temporary house when w^e went into a debate, and tlie now 
chambers were much deficient as regards acoustic principles. If Sir 
Charles Barry had been left to himself to turn out two perfect 
chambers he would have done it; but he w as pursued by coniniittees 
on this and that, faddists who were mad about ventilation and otlier 
things, reminding one of Albert Smith’s account of a mutual im¬ 
provement society, consisting of a lot of humbugs who know notliing, 
meeting a lot of humbugs who knew less, and combining their infor¬ 
mation. Some of the selected stone w^as crumbling aw'ay before the 
house w^as finished. 

I have a lingering regard for the old temporary houses. Bellamy's 
kitchen—so accurately described by Charles Dickens in Skrfr/te« A// 
Box —remained unaltered. You got the best chop and steak and 
cold meat and salad in the world; and the parrot who called “order! 
order I ” and “ chair! chair I ” and all the cries of the House, and 
the immortal “Jane,” who chaffed every one—as described by 
Dickens—^were still there; and Members of the Government might 
be seen eating their dinner at a real deal kitchen table. “ Give i/ou 
a kiss ? ” Jane asked of a yoimg Member who was chaffing her; 
“ you, a younger son, and only a Borough Member! Why, I boxed 
a duke’s ears for asking such an impekinent question yesterday.” 
There w'as a veiy different House of Commons from that of the 
present, in those days. The Bribexy Acts, such as now exist, had not 
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been passed. The clubs had their fighting funds, and their boroughs 
were quite ready to be bought, and the political agents of both parties 
were always in the Lobby in close conference with the whips on either 
side. This system will not do now, but it brought into Parliament 
many veiy useful men of all politics, who wanted to get in for some 
special purpose, and who were hard workers. 

I was in the Lobby on two memorable occasions—^in the old house 
, in 1848, on the occasion when Lord George Bentinck charged the 
Government with suppressing a despatch from Jamaica, pending the 
sugar duties question, which was as angry a subject as the Corn 
BUI had been. Another occasion was many years after in the new 
House, when the Irish members were sent out, one after another, for 
contumacy. 

On the first-named occasion Lord George and the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Mr. DTsraeli, were harassing the Government on 
all occasions. I was very nearly being brought to the Bar as a 
stranger in the Lobby during the di^dsion—^as I must have been, had 
I been caught. It was no fault of mine. The di\d6ion bell had 
rung, and little Williams, ** red in the gills,” was shouting, “ Clear 
the gallery, withdraw strangers! ” and I obeyed, and went up to the 
]x)rd8, and when I got to the end of the passage I heard a voice, 
in veiy broad Scotch, “ You must go bock, there is a Boyal Com- 
meesion, and the door is looked.” The speaker was Mr. Hume, 
Punch’s “ Old Joe.” I hiuried back to the Commons’ Lobby and 
the bell ceased; I was trapped and could not get out. It w'as no use 
appealing to the door-keeper; he had no alternative but to report 
me to the Speaker. Of course I should liave been let off on paying 
my fees for arrest, five pounds, but it would have been in all the 
jmpers. In the comer of the Lobby there was an enormous round 
stove, which, being summer, w'as unlit; I made a dive and slipped 
behind it, and sat down in a comer of the floor, and was present, 
though not visible ; and in a pretty good funk; however, w^hen the 
crowd broke in again, I mixed with them undiscovered. I saw Lord 
George Bentinck standing on the top step of the little flight of stall's 
leading into the Commons, addressing his party in the Lobby: 
“ Gentlemen, pray don’t away for dinner; w^e have roasted the Colo¬ 
nial Under Secretary on one side, and if you will remain, you will 
see me roast him on the other.” It was an angry debate. liOrd John 
Bussell taunted Lord George with adopting his Newmarket tactics, 
as he did when he exposed a gigantic swindle on the turf connected 
with the “ running rein ” fraud, and the late liOrd Beaconsfield, then 
Mr. DTsraeli, rose, and inform^ Lord John that the Jockey Club, 
as an acknowledgment of his honourable conduct, wished to give his 
noble friend a handsome testimonial, w’hich he declined, and that 
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the chairman of the committee of the Jockey Club who suggested it 
was the Duke of Bedford, Lord John’s brother. 

The other occasion was years afterwards, when most of the Irish 
Members were ** ordered out ” of the House for contumacy. The 
Lobby was full of those %\ho had been sent out, and as a fresh 
Memi^r came out there were roars of laughter: ** Another prisoner of 
war! What will you drink P” 

It was a regular joke. The last “ prisoner ” was the old O’Gorman 
Mahon, the most popular member with all parties, and avIio, according 
to his biography, which appeared after his death, only a few years 
since, was reputed to have fought sixteen duels in days past. “ Mr. 
Speaker,” he said, “ I decline to leave unless compelled by superior 
force,” when the Sergeant-at-arms, Sir W. Gosset, offered him his arm, 
which he accepted, and having m^e three respectful bows to the 
speaker, walked out with Sir William, and on reaching the Ijobby 
said, “ Gosset, I am very dry; where are the groceries ? Take me 
to your room, and give me some whiskey.” 

After the Fenian “ blow up,” through the courtesy of Sir "William 
Gosset, I went into the House. There was not a pane of glass 
left in Westminster Hall, and a fourth of the scats in the House 
were blown up half-way to the roof. Some of my ghostly visions 
are very precious. It is pleasant to bring to mind a serene in 184t), 
when the old Duke spoke on Sir Henry Harding’s brilliant Indian 
campaign, and when his audience partly consisted of his ok! Penin¬ 
sular officers who were round him, such as the Marfpiis of Anglesea, 
Marquis of Ijondonderry, Viscount Combermcre, and others. And it 
is also pleasant to have heard Ijord Lyndhurst, wlien ninety ^'ear8 of 
age, the son of Copley Fielding, who was born at Boston, U.S.A., an 
English subject before the Independence of Ameriia, sj^eaking on a 
Canadian question, and his voice ringing as clearly as a bell. 

On looking back I do think that in the past, in 8i»ite of angry con¬ 
troversy, there was not the vulgar personality which is now sometimes 
heard with regret. 

Whilst I think of it I must introduce my niystencnis inemlxir 
whom, in my own mind, I christened “ the mooner.” He was seen 
occasionally—^mostly in by-passages, walking alone and talking to 
himself. Evidently he was no common man, but somehow I never 
had the curiosity to ask who lie was. He would disappear for a 
session or two and then appear again. Years went by, and long 
after the present House of Lords had been inliabited I wa% in tlie 
Victoria lobby, and saw my old friend “ the mooner,” hat in hand, 
and talking to himself, and he woke up suddenly with a start at a 
touch on the shoulder by a liveried servant, ** My lord, your robes are 
ready, and it is nearly time.” It was Ijord Macaulay going to take 
his seat, and I went into the House and saw him and his old friend 
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Lord Belper—^well remembered as Mr. Strutt, M.P. for Derby— 
introduced to the House and taking their seats as the new peers. 
Most of the peers rose and bowed as they passed, and a small 
crowd of the most distinguished men came round Macaulay. 

The House of Lords was a fayourite resort of mine in days when 
they did a great deal of work, and it Avas not the fashion for 
members of the Lower House to throw stones at them and abuse 
^ them. I could al’ways go in when I chose, and the door-keepers 
let me know when Lord Derby was in the House —the Lord Derby, 
for there never was another like him, though for hard work 
son, both in the Commons as Lord Stanley and afterwards in the 
Lords as Lord Derby, was unsurpassed by any legislator in either 
House. No doubt Lord Derby was, to a great extent, a bigot; he 
was determined, for one thing, that the Jews should not enter 
Parliament if he could help it. The debate on the Jews Bill was 
fixed for the Thursday between the Derby and Oaks day. It was 
in 1848 when “ Surplice ” won the Derby and “ Shy lock ivas a 
great favourite. “ Springy Jack,” I remember, was second, for I 
saw the race. I was going into the Lords below* the Bar near the 
throne to see a peer, and I saw Lord Derby talking to the Bishop 
of Dui’ham and both laughing. One of the officers below* the Bor 
said to me, ‘‘‘What do you think I just heard Lord Derby say? 
The Bishop asked him what the division on the Jews Question 
w'as to be ? and Ix>rd Derby said, It depends on the bishops. 
Wo shall follow their lead. It ought to be like yesterday^s race, 
* Surplice ’ first—‘ Shylock ’ nowhere.” I am certain my infor¬ 
mant had not the wit to have invented tJiis. And this brings to 
mind the celebrated occasion when in Derby w*eek Lord Palmerston, 
being the Ijoader in the Commons in 1852, a division was to be taken 
on the day before the Derby, and Mr. D’Israeli looked for a majority 
against the Government. Lord Derby was under the gallery, in the 
peers’ seats in the Commons, and, according to accepted newspaper 
accounts, gave the word to Mr. D’lsraeli to divide. The result was 
that Tjonl Palmerston’s iwirty were practically oat, I saw Lord 
Palmerston about eleven o’clock on the day of the Derby riding down 
Parliament Street on his flea-bitten grey, evidently bound for 
Lpsom. In the Timen of the next morning, if I remember right, it 
was announced tliat amongst the earliest arrivals on the lawn were 
T.iord Derby and Lord Palmerston, and for a moment they looked 
siirprised,4ind like tw*o dogs doubtful whetlier they should fight or 
not, and by mutual consent they both burst out laughing and shook 
hands. “ Axe you going to win the race to-day ? ” asked old Pam— 
for that is his name of affection. “ No,” answered Lord Derby, “ we 
•cannot win on Tuesday and Wednesday both.” 
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Such men as these are the class of statesmen whom England likes 
to be in power. 

Peel was admired and respected and feared. Ijord John Itussell 
was a thorough “ Whig,” and associated with those who set the 
wheels in motion, lie was in general opinion what in the prize 
ring would be called “a clever light-weight,” but not clever at 
finishin g a fight. Roebuck called him “ the fly on the wheel.” He 
was a stong WTiig, but people thought him fussy. The best thing 
■which he did when in power was managing the country during the 
eventful year 1848, when the Chartist movement was vexy dangerous, 
owing to our having all the foreign scoundrels in Europe amongst us, 
pending the revolutions of almost all Continental powers and the rising 
in Ireland. The Earl of Clarendon in Ireland, as Ijord laeutenant, 
and Sir George Grey at home, got us well tlirough our difficulties, 
and Sir Robert Peel, then out of power, supi)orted the Government 
loyally, especially as regards the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 
Ireland, and was himself sworn in a special constable; and he was 
sworn in in the same batch as little George Trout, the dwarf mes¬ 
senger of the House. He also worked on most imjK)rtant public 
business, dtting as Cliairman of the Indian Railways Committee, a 
long and important investigation. 

1 heard Lord Derby’s speech on the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, and inter alia his*attack on Earl Russell on his foreign policy, 
when he said that “ the noble hwd*^ as ho expressed it, “ was gocul 
enough to offer himself as the champion. Only leave it to me, and I 
will settle it in a moment,” or words to that effect—forgetting tlu? 
apology which a celebrated actor used to use, “ I hoj>e I don’t 
intrude ”; and again, on a similar occasion, ** When the noble earl 
astonishes aU the w'orld, he is good enough to put his head through 
the lion’s skin and say, ‘ Goal i)eople all. don’t bo alarmed. It is 
not the British lion roaring; it is only me. Bottom the weaver.’ ” 
Earl Russell, as ho w^as then, was pretty sharj) at reply, anti toM 
Lord Derby that he reminded him of the man wiio got his wit from 
Shakespeare and facts from imagination. 

But liord Derby’s most touching speech was on the siege of Delhi, 
when he described in faltering tones—a rare thing for him—the 
blowing up of the gates of Delhi by Lieutenant Sankeld of the 
Engineers and lieutenant Hope of the 52nd, with the little bugler 
in attendance, who were all killed, and ho said, “My lords, we 
are charged with keeping up the army for the l)enefit oi the aris¬ 
tocracy. I may tell you that the sister of lieutenant Sankeld is a 
governess, who, >vitli her gallant brother’s aid, Bupj>orted a w idowed 
mother.” There, this is a good place to say Peace to Ijord Derby’s 
ashes! 

One word about old Pam’s private life. I had it from his steward, 
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with wliom 1 was mucli in contact, as I was concerned in a rail¬ 
way company who were making a railway tlirough some land at 
Broadlands, Lord Palmerston’s estate. I will put it in the steward’s 
words. “ He is i)erhaps the last speaker in the House on Friday 
night. Lown hero at eleven a.m. Saturday morning. I meet him 
on horseback, and he mounts his own horse, rides with me over the 
estate, goes to many labourers’ cottages, where he has ordered im- 
, provements and comforts; rides till luncheon time, out again on a 
second horse round the estate till five o’clock ; home to meet Grovem- 
ment messengers witli his dispatches; works alone till dinner-time, 
has a party of his neighbours to dinner, and off Sunday morning to 
Ijoudon by first train.” 

Talk about the hfiour attending deputations, they are my 
amusement,” Lord Palmerston remarked to a brother minister, and 
probably this was true; he enjoyed being “ baited,” as they say 
badgers do. 

In proof of this, at the close of an interview' w’ith a somew'hat stormy 
deputation about the wdne duties, he called the members back and 
sai«l, ** I’erhaps, gentlemen, a recollection of my boj’hood may help you. 
^\'heii a bo}' ray grandfather took me with him to stay at Lord 
I’eud^roke's. After dinner his Lordship said, ‘ I hope you liked my 
wine. I dill my best to please you. As a member of the Govern- 
luout I ought not to tell you that I get my claret and champagne 
direct tlirough a smuggler, I am answerable for the port, tu 1 tnade 
it ni i/sr/t.' ” Old I’ara bad hit the bull’s-eye, and the deputation retired 
with much laugliter. 

Now' for a word about IWliaraentary private business when I left 
it and what I believe it is now'. There is no court where it is more 
hopeless to try to work a job in private bills than in the Houses of 
I’arliamont. Rules and orders are simple and explicit; every word 
of each 1 ’arliaiueutary Bill and all amendments during its progress 
are carefully scanned by the Chairman of the House of Lords and 
his 0)unsel, and gone through with the professional men in a regular 
(^ourt of 8tar Oliamber, when nothing can be concealed and w here all 
questions must be answered ; and the same process is adopted by tlie 
Chair man of the Commons and the Speaker’s Counsel. Beyond this the 
heads of the Board of Trade and other Government departments read 
every Bill and send their remarks to tlie Chairmen of both Houses. 

Tlie tribunals before which Bills go are Committees of botli Houses, 
which are* carefully selected with a view that no member shall have 
any private interest in the Bills. Any mistake can only be corrected 
by being submitted to a Special Committee of members, who decide 
w'hether it arises from gross carelessness—if so it is stopped at once 
—or if the Bill may allowed to proceed under certain condi¬ 
tions. The I’arliamontary agents all sign a declaration, and if any- 

VOU LXIll. x.s. s 
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thing dishonest should he detected, the agent would be instantly 
removed from the list and not allowed to practise. 

The Bar are men of the highest stamp, and any attempt to mislead 
a Committee is looked on as a most disgraceful proceeding and would 
much injure a barrister’s practice. Moreover, in London all the first 
men in engineering and other sciences are close at hand. 

In Committees the members want facts, and shut tlieir ears to all 
local town gossip, if attempted to be introduced. 

The second House before which the Bill goes is of the nature of a 
Court of Beview, and it is seldom that Committees reject Bills which 
have passed the first, though it sometimes happens that some very 
strong facts have been discovered since the first hearing whi<*h 
nullify the proceedings of the first House, and the Bill may he 
rejected, or materially amended. 

Now, looking at these facts and, considering that a private Bill 
simply means a Bill w^hieh enables petitioners to de something whicli 
the Common Law does not allow’, such ns taking land by compulsion, 
conferring or extinguishing existing rights and suchlike, does it not 
occur to most reasonable people that the Houses of I’arliament, wliich 
are practically the law-makers, should be the tribunals wiiieh should 
have the power of altering it ? Public Boards or Couiudls of all kinds 
have been established, but their doings have by no means mot w'illi 
anything like universal approval, esi)ecially as the aspirants for power 
have been advised to run the elections “ on party lines/' a most 
pitiable mistake, much on a par with the old Test Act. 

Local inquiries before some officer appointed by a ]»ublii! authority 
have often been protracted to a ruinous length, as every local gossip 
tries to get a job out of it paid by tb(? rate-payers. 

I am nobody, but simply an Englishman who went down to 
Parliament to make w’hat living I could, and have Ix'en thrown 
amongst thousands of men of all elaswfs, whose acts and characters T 
have had much opportunity of studying ; and my verdict is that ** the 
higher the rank the greater the courtesy ”; and I do not think my 
experience quite wTong, as from what one sees, if you hapjxjii to Ik* a 
duke or peer of any rank you are in danger of being a mayor of u 
borough, for rate-payers now’ often put tlieir trust in the magnates 
of the laud. 

When we look at the fact that all our railways, docks, drainage 
iinj»rovcments and other things have been authorised by Parliament, 
and w’e all know exactly that they are under the same governments, 
is it not time to say to those innovators, who are always trying to 
alter things as they are, tliat which was Lord Melbourne’s frequent 
observation, ** Cannot you leave them alone ? ” 


Fkkokukk Gai.k. 



AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, AND BOOKSELLERS. ' 

The book-trade is now passing throxigb one of the severest crises ever 
known in its history. Periodic depression is incident to most trades 
• and professions. War, famine, epidemics, commercial or financial 
panics affect even industrial concerns which might be thought well 
beyond the range of influence. The liookstrade, curiously enough, is 
usually the first to feel and the last to recover from the ill-effects of 
any general disturbance. In the present instance, however, the main 
evil began, where charity should begin, at home. True, the Society 
of Authors has discovered that the unhappy condition of the retail 
bookseller is not wholly attributable to a ruinous system of discounts, 
agricultural depression and the competition of other and alerter 
traders, being named as contributory causes. Every hardshi]> tells; 
but there can be no question that the present crisis is directly due to 
a method of underselling, which, pushed to extremes, has reduced 
b^joksellers’ jirofits to tlie vanishing point. Perhaps the fact that the 
complaint is internal makes it all the haixler to deal with. At any 
rate the }n*ohlem of restoring to the retail trade a measure of its 
foniier prosperity has for some time been exercising the wits of 
authors, publishers, ami bwksellers. That the matter is fraught with 
difficulties must bo (dear even to the outsider. Varied and sometimes 
conflicting interests have to lie reconciled, dissensions overtome, tlif- 
ferences siuo< »thed over, so as to secure concerted action. For concerted 
action is, above all things, essential to the success of any scheme of 
amelioration. Unhappily tliis elementary necessity has not yet been 
secured. The trade is divided; and authors have declined to co¬ 
operate with publishers in trying to raise the sinking bookseller. 

As main' rcMulers of this Review must he aware, the projosal which 
luis been engaging the attention of the three societies represtuiting the 
three priiicij>al interests involved is that the diseoimt allowed to liook- 
huyers should he reduced by a jjenny in the shilling. The system of 
underselling originated, needless to say, in that stress of etimpetition 
w'liich characterises nearly ail departments of human activity in our 
day. Competition, according to the pro\^rh, is the life of business, 
but if it be carried to irrational lengths, death is not unlikel}' to he 
the issue. *Aud in fact the bookseller is the victim of his own enter¬ 
prise. To save him from ruin and extinction, it was proposed to 
reduce discounts from 2o per cent., the current rate, to Iffg per cent., 
in other words, from 3d. to 2d. in tlie shilling. On tlie face of it that 
seems a trifling thing to make a pother about. The bookseller, like 
the dealer in patent medicines, has hut to say to liis customer, Sin(je 
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last I had the pleasure of sending you prices have gone up. I am no 
longer penuitted to make the old allowantM}. In future you shall pa>' 
lOd.. instead of Od., for a shilling hook. The difPerencx), which is 
really nothing to you, is everything to me, since it will enable me to 
liv(\ and perhaps clothe my wife and educate my children as w'cll. 
Mol'•eo^'er, on the new terms, you see, I can atford to keep a better 
assortiiKMit of now books for your selection.” But, alas! tliis dream 
of easy settlement was scorned by the w'isdom of authors, who re[>ly 
to the ]>roposal laid before them by the Publisliex's’ Association >\ith 
an emphatic iton jmmfmHfii. And there the matter for the present 
rests. 

That a large section of the bookselling trade stands in urgent need 
of assistance tliere cannot be the slightest doubt. Mr. Bobert 
Ma< Txdiose, the head of the trade in Glasgow, lately prepared a 
document which sheds a strange light on the method of sharing 
profits uith the public. Mr. Maeljehose finds that a turnover of 
£d,000 per annum with tw'Oj>ence in the shilling discount will yield a 
greater [nofit than a turnover of £10,50(> with threepent^e of discount- 
lie finds also that a turnover of i)t),000 of non-nett books will, on a 
iwoi>eniiy discount, yield a profit of £4i)2; whereas, on a three¬ 
penny discount it actually involves a loss of £20. Further, he states 
that on tlie 25 per cent, principle it "would recpiire a gross tiirno\ or 
of £14,000 or nett of £10,500 to give a profit of £170. la not this 
a curious study in profit and loss! The argument, howevc'r, is not 
new', as the efforts made in 1852 to put an end to underselling prove. 
It w ill be remembered the movement failed Wause the jiutliors of 
that time refused to sanction any scheme which miglit tend to restrict 
fwiles. Their successors are evidently of a similar mind respecting 
tlie inoAement of to-day; so that w^e are thrown back to the e.xact 
position of lialf a century ago. 

The aiitliors’ objei^ions categoricrally stated are: (li That the 
coercive measures proposed by a majority of the publishers and book¬ 
sellers could not be c;aTried out (<;) because, in caise of coercion, mnv 
jmblishers would .spring up; (h) betMiuso a single popular author 
could defeat the scheme. (2) If it wH'ro found jwssihle to enforce 
tlie present juojiosals, other and more stringent restric tions would 
doubtless follow*,” and tbe indejiendenee of the author would W c‘om- 
promised. (d) That the price of books would be incTcased to the* 
public;. (4; That the German system of coorcioD would be;? abhorrent 
to Briion.s, mid tlierefore foredoomed to failure. In scfiiding the 
report to the IVesident of the Publishers* Association, Mr. liaggartl. 
Olmimuin of tlic Authors* Society*, remarked: “ Independently of 
tliese detailed conchisicms, we feel it impossible to give support to the 
joint i«‘oi>o.sals of tbe jmblishers and booksellers on the broad ground 
that, o\en were if pc srible to c^rry them into effect—wliicli rtuuniiis 
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an open question—they would, as we understand them, be in restriiint 
of free trade and a fetter on individual liberty.” The remedial 
measures suggested in the report enable us to perceive yet more 
(.‘learly the mind of authors in the matter. These remedial measures 
are: (1) greater energy and enterprise on the pai*t of retail book¬ 
sellers. (2) Publication of non-copyright works for themselves. (8) 
Efficiency. Number one presses upon a tender spot. It has been 
, the complaint of the bookseller that he cannot afford to carry a proper 
stock in consequence of the ruinous discounts. Whether the recom¬ 
mendation of the Society of Authors is likely to induce him to 
sp€'culate more generously in new books is a question which the 
present writer cannot pretend to answer. The first feeling is probably 
one of irritation. The bookseller, being human, may retort: “ I 
invited you to assist in a definite object, and you reply by preaching 
at me y Of what good are sermons in helping mo to make ends 
meet ” Yet there is surely much to be said for the spirit of enter- 
j>rise. It may take a wrong direction, as in this very matter of dis- 
coimts ; but without it nothing considerable ever was, or ever will be, 
achieved. As we have seen, Mr. MacLehose apjiarently proves that 
it is i)i*acti(jally im]K)ssible to make a profit out of new books on the 
basis of a 25 ])er cent, rebate to customers. Yet other booksellers, 
some of them doing business round the comer from Mr. MacLehose, 
not only express themselves content with present conditions, but are 
actually hostile to the plan of refonn. This is one of several glaring 
anomalies which must be taken into account. Moreover, the records 
of the trade show there are still chances for the man who can 
take them. Let me give an instance. Some years ago there started 
in business as a bookseller in a provincial town a 3 ’’Oung man without 
t|ualificatioii otlier than his own intelligence; his capital was under 
£100 ; he had no connection; yet for years his income has been close 
on £1,000 per annum. How has he done so well for himself in a 
state of things which makes others think seriously of the workhouse ? 
Simply by the exercise of intelligence. The authors’ remarks about 
energy and eiiteri>rise have tlierefore really some point. The sugges¬ 
tion, however, tliat the bookseller should bring out new editions of 
old books on bis owm account is hardly to be taken seriously. If 
iulojited, it would merely mean the creation of a publisher and the 
sjKaling of a bookseller; and of publishers we have no scarcity, either 
for old books or new. 

Broadly speaking, then, the remedial measures of the Authors’ 
Society are to be construed as a polite hint to the bookseller that to 
improve his position he must rely on himself. ** Heaven helps them 
who help themselves,” w'as indeed never truer than it is to-day. It is 
not in bookselling alone that a ceaseless vigilance is necessary if the 
trader is to profit by tbe rushing current of events. Efficiency in\Tiri- 
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ably means success; lethargy, incompetence, prejudice, indifference, 
will more and more surely mean failure. The world is now travelling 
at express speed. We ore frequently reminded that the ancient race 
of booksellers, the race that read a book before selling it, is dead or 
bookseller of to-day, it is said, has no time and perhaps 
no inclination to read. The spirit of the age gives us all less leisure 
than we should like to cultivate our minds, and the bookseller suffers 
Kke his fellow-men from the \mivcrsal huny'. All the same it is 
manifestly to his advantage to know something of the wares he sells. 
In respect to knowledge of his craft he ought at least to be on a level 
with the draper and the shoemaker. On the other hand not all the 
information of all the pundits in the British Museum would enable 
him to sell books if he neglected those elementary ])rineiples wiiich, 
insiguificant as tliey seem, really constitute the delicate and difficult 
art of the salesman. “ Cultivate pleasing manners and a willingness 
to oblige,’’ said the wise man to his son in sending tlie youth forth 
into till? world. The advice is full of worldly wisdom, and especially 
valuable to booksellers’ assistants, or for that matter to booksellers 
themselves. As a means of rousing the listless to an interest in 
ciurent literature, booksellers have never propiu'ly understood tlio art 
of utilising reviews. A review is theoretically meant for the man in 
the street. But that sublime j^erson is loftily indifferent; he does 
not read review^g, or if he glanws casually througli one in llie train or 
at his dub he straightway forgets it. The alert and ingi uious l>ook. 
seller should oonirive to bring it back to liis memory--w ith practical 
results. I know one liookseller wdio, when he finds a inilogistii? nn iew 
of a uew' book, instantly cuts it out and disjdays it in a conspic'uous 
manner, lie tells me the system is a gratifying 8ucces.s. ('ould otlier 
booksellers not follow' his example ? Publisliers might aid him by 
having extracts horn laudatory press notices printed eiflier in the form 
of ** show-bills ” or on slieets for circulation among private buyers. 
An enormous amount of money is annually s])eiit in advertising new 
publications, with results which are too often disapjK)iuting and dis¬ 
piriting. The value of the press as ‘‘an ailvertising medium ” is not 
for a moment to be questioned; yet it is doubtful whetlmr any, save 
horn book-w'orms and those directly inten^sted in the sale of literature 
wade tlirough the interminable coliuuns of puhUshers’ aunounecmioiitJ 
which have become so prominent a feiture of the morning paiiers. 
My own observation and inquiries force mo to the conclusion that the 
pncKil reader usually skips those columns. Perhaps no-imrt of his 
business causes the publisher more anxiety tlian the doimrimeut 
devoted to advertisements; assuredly it is true that on no side is 
money so easily miss^nt. Yet it is the one department in which 
publishers lag Wund the times. For it must he owned that origin, 
ahty and alertness to new ideas are scarcely the distiuguishing 
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characteristics of advertisement managers in publishing houses. If 
these gentlemen could but realise that it is not enough to transfer a 
page from a catalogue to the columns of a daily paper, with an utter 
disregard of attractiveness, better results might be obtained. There 
are, of course, striking exceptions; but the rule unhappily holds good. 
Now I cannot help thinking that some scheme might be devised in 
which publisher and bookseller could help each other without any 
increase of an expenditure already sufficiently heavy. At present the 
advertising is left wholly to the publisher, a circumstance which may 
have suggested to the Autliors’ Society that hint to the retail trade 
about energj' and enterprise. 

The stores fimiisli an example of push. In America, as everybody 
is now aware, popular works—the sensational novel, the fashionable 
book of devotion—liave long been used as bait for customers expected 
to invo.st in millinery, soaps, pills, perfumery, cosmetics, and so forth. 
The devi<*e has succeeded to admiration, greatly, however, to the 
detriment of the old-fasliioned bookseller. That unlucky being, it is 
understood, is regardt^d by the new generation as a fossil of an extinct 
iige, tlie age of fifteen or twenty years ago. It is not to be thought 
that a system which succ^eeds so admimbly in America should fail to 
attract the attention of enterj»rising traders in this countiy; and as a 
matter of fact the liint was promptly taken. The consequence is that 
in every eonsidenible to\Mi in England you will find the go-ahead 
liaberdusluT adding a stationery and book department to his business. 
Here, also, the plan is suweeding. Hence arisc^s the problem of the 
draper. Experts have racked their brains to discover whether the 
juan of muslins and ealicoe.s is a homUjtde bookseller or merely a 
draper A\ho deals in books—^in other words, an interloper. But 
whether technically bookseller or dnij)er, lie sells literature in con¬ 
siderable quantities. Nor can it be doubted that bis activities and 
his influence in this direction will increase. I yield to no man in 
niy regard for the old t\ 7 >e of bookseller, the man wlio wa.s tlie friend 
and often the valued counsellor of both autlior and publisher in the 
days when lih*ratiire was exj>e(*ted to have literary merit. He read 
books and sold them to customers ’who were guided hy liis opinions. 
His liouse was a house of culture, of ideas, of discussion on literary 
subjects. But we gain nothing by blinking facts. He has vanished 
witli the order of things in whidx he existed. His lamp cannot he 
relumed. Let it not he imagined that in bookselling there is no 
longer room for intelligence. There never, indeed, was a time when 
intelligence contributed to the exchequer as it contributes to-day. 
But it is intelligence of a different kind from the old; at any rate, it 
is differently applied. The old bookseller liked to consider himself a 
literary critic; the new has, perforce, to take himself simply as a man 
of business with such and such wares to sell. Sentimental people 
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cling to chenshed ideas, and one of these lingering notions is that the 
bookseller ought to be the guide, philosopher, and friend of his cus¬ 
tomer ; that he should stand over a prospective buyer expiitiating on 
the extraordinary beauty of this volume of poems or the transcendent 
merit of that novel By all means let him play the critic when he 
has a chance, and is sure of himself. The well-read bookseller 
may still be a power for good, and he could hardly know too much 
of the insides of his books. But it were folly to expef*t from him 
wliat the conditions of the time obviously render impossible. It 
seems clear that the bookseller of the future must largely or alto¬ 
gether discard the methods of his predecessor, that he must become 
more and more a tradesman, selling what his customers wish to buy 
without regard to quality. To the lover of letters this is not a 
cheering view. Personally my conviction is (and 1 am not without 
means of forming a judgment) that literature, considered as a fine 
art, is hopelessly on the ** down-grade.’* I believe, for instance, that 
to be called “ stylist ” rather hinders than helps a man in the busi¬ 
ness of i\Titing. Greatness is at a discount. Intellect, imagination, 
power of expression, humour, taste, truth to life and human nature— 
these are not the qualities which to-day make a writer popular. An 
author may earn his thousands a year witliout any oi them. The 
spread of education has done for literature. These things vorry a 
weighty moral, especially to the bookseller. Why sliould he whose 
business is purely commercial vex himself over bad taste an<l illite¬ 
racy ? lie is not responsible for the love of reading eng'cnden^l by 
the Board School. It is all vcTy well to have line ideals, to talk 
sublimities, and tread on air; but one must live. Those wlio i*remh 
a counsel of perfection to the bookseller are uiikiiid as well as 
illogical; and he certainly would be wise to ignore the tranwenden- 
talists, and provide, without comment or demur, what his customers 
want. Otherwise he might one day find himself unable to pay for 
his dinner, 

A writer in T/w Timen modestly suggested a reduction, not of 
discount, but of the published [»rioe9 of Wks, as a jxissibh* means of 
benefiting the book-trade. He instanced the case of France and 
M. Levy, whom George Sand and Matthew Arnold euIogis<.d for ln» 
sagacity in seizing a great opjiortuuity. Instantly “a Member of 
the Publishers’ Association ” warned authors and publishers against 
an experiment so revolutionaiy% so indubitably suloersive of their 
true interests. Such a project be declared (t)uld not possibly succeed; 
the writer who proposed it iiicurred a grave responsibility,^ and so 
forth; which may be true. Yet assertion is by no means proof, and 
in this case the logic of facts gives force and point to the illustra¬ 
tion from France. We have sfjecially to note two things: first, that 
the sagacious M. Levy inangurate<I a new era in the Fren<*h book 
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trade; second, that he made his fortune. These simple facts seem to 
imply a considerable measure of success. He was not, of course, 
permitted to undertake the work of reform without the pleasant 
predictions of failure which new ideas always call forth. His friends 
implored him not to ruin himself; others chuckled, awaiting the 
inevitable disaster ; but he knew what he was about, took his own way, 
and died a millionaire, with the added satisfaction of having helped 
his authors while enriching himself. “The practical mode,’* says 
Mr. Arnold, “ by which Michel Levy revolutionized the book trade 
was this. He brought out in the format at three francs or 
three francs and a-half a volume, new works such as, for example, 
those of George Sand herself, which formerly would have come out at 
seven francs and a-half a volume. Xay, such works would very 
often have taken two volumes, costing fifteen francs, to give no more 
than w'hat is given in one volume of ihd format Levy for tliree francs 
and a-half. Xew books in octavo were cheapened likewise .... In 
general w-e may say that the important reform accomplished in the 
French book trade by Michel Levy, and by other publishers of like 
mind with him, was this ; to give to the public in the format 
new books at half-a-crowTi or three shillings, instead of at from six 
to twcdve shillings.” Such were the achievements of M. Levy—to 
cheapen books, and make a fortune. 

Mr. Arnold spoke of “ our absurd system of dear books.” Since 
his death itni>ortant changes have taken place, and one change in par¬ 
ticular which he w<»uld probably have welcomed—not indeed for 
itself, but for wliat it might eventually mean. That change illus- 
tnites, I think, tlie timderuy of the time. Wlien in 1804 Messrs. 
Mutlie and Smith resolved to abolish the three-volume novel, it was 
afilrmed they had dealt fiction its death-blow. Experienc*e, which 
Coleridge has so felicitously likened to the stem-lights of a ship, that 
“ illumine only the track it has posseii,” was quite sure of this. 
Popular novelists w’ould probably survive; hut the rank and file w^ere 
d<x>med, and for lieginners there was no chance whatever. 'Well! three 
years have jmssed, and the rank and file are not only still alive, but 
are actually more vigorous and prosperous than they ever were before. 
As for beginners, they are appearing faster than we can <*ount them. 
Instead, therefore, of killing fiction, the abolition of the three-volume 
novel has result cmI in a tremendous impetus to the production of stories. 
On this point Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. could fiumish irre¬ 
fragable proof. Are we to conclude that six shillings mark the fixed 
and ultimate priti* of the full-blown novel ? Would it not he more 
reasonable to suppose that an innovation which has proved so profit¬ 
able in France is likely in the course of time to be tried in England 
also ? And, in fact, those who study such matters closely, already, 
I think, perceive the tentative beginnings of a movement similar to 
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that with which M. name is associated. Wo talk of the dignity 

of lettei's; hut the hook follows the popular periodical, which is show¬ 
ing us all the possibilities that lie in eniall prices and big sales. On 
the Pangloss theory everything is for the host in the best of worbls. 
Only when the British Levy arises to conduct us to the j>aradise of 
cheap literature, that is, when the half-cro^m or the three shilling 
book is established in our midst, it is to be hoped booksellers will 
be sternly on their guard agtiinst repeating tlio mistake of sharing^ 
profits with the public. 

Discussing the question of reform in Chapman^s Matjazme^ Mr. 
Andrew Jjang suggests a very drastic plan, nothing less indeed tlian 
the inhibition of new books. He would have us all keep to w'orks 
whieli have stood tlie test of time. 

Good Emersouians, we know, observe the golden rule, never to 
mid a book w'hioh is not at least tw’elve months old. If tlie months 
be turned to years so much the better. The public, lioweviT, is not 
Emersonian in principle; and in its desire for novelty it goes on 
buying current literatiue in spite of frequent iiisa]»pointment and 
grievous waste of time. For this the majority fd‘ us ought to be 
profoundly thankful. The classics will take care of them.selves; and 
if the activity of publishers moans anything, it •crtainly cannot l)c 
said they are neglected. There never were so many reprints of gootl 
books as there are to-day. But pi-ohably Mr. Lang is lc.ss wrious 
than he seems wdien he inveighs against the new. At tnjy nite, Ite 
feels it cannot w’ell be alKdished ; and so to malo* the best of misfor¬ 
tune ho suggests docking the author ainl g('tting more out of the 
public. **I see no reason/^ ho tells us, w'hy tie* jaihlic should get 
any di.seount.^^ In fact, there is no reason, except that < ruel pmsure 
of competition already noted, ami tlie circumstance* that buvi'rs have 
been educated to exp*ct and demand a rebate. As tt» the autlior, 
not much is to be expectf?<l from any process of docking. Few 
-writers, Mr. Lang admits, make £4,000 a year eaclj. Tin* ]>opnhir 
novelist is indeed reaping a bountiful barvest, but he is not likely t<» 
consent to any reduction of royalty or a<lvanc*e payimmt, and |kh 48, 
historians, essayists, and miscellaneous writers ** don’t coniii.” The 
novelist, therefore, appears to he master of the situation. 

To the December number of Chapiufttin Mr. l'\ Frank¬ 

fort Moore contributed a lively article on the bf>oks4tdling question. 
With much that he says every reasonable man will agrew ; but is he 
not too severe on publishers wlien he asks :— • 

“(‘onlil anything be more ridiculous tluin the fixing by a jjublisher of the 
price of a Wk without the least consideration of the value of the coiUenU of that 
book i What would l>e thought of the trader in Mincing I^ane, who would offer 
a hundred chests of <lifferent teas—Sonchoug, Orange Pekoe, Assam, Ceylon —at a 
uniform price / Wliat would be thought of the tea-dealer who would dettiaud 
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for a chest of the crudest Ceylon tea the same price as he asks for a chest of the 
finest Chinese i What would be thought of the wine merchant who might ask 
for a bottle of that exhilarating champagne which comes from the Saumur districts 
precisely the same os for a bottle of ’84 R<»ederer i Such traders would be looked 
on either as knaves or fools ; but a publisher has no hesitation in issuing at six 
shillings a novel by Miss Amelia Stubbs, although this is exactly the price he 
places upon or One of Our CmiqiurorsJ" 

It is not clear how publishers could change their methods with 
advantage either to author or public. Suppose a publisher were to 
affix a 8j>ecial price to the Tom Robinson brand of fiction or the 
Harry' Jones brand of poetry, would the public be edified? And 
what publisher w’ould have the temerity to say how much the fiction 
and the poetry of Messrs. Robinson and Jones were worth intrinsi¬ 
cally ? Mr. Moore ^\ill perceive that the task of valuing literature 
otherwise than in hulk is both delicate and dangerous. 

Mr. Fi’cdc'rick Evans, who also contributed a paper of grt^at in¬ 
terest and no little practical value to the December issue of Chaj)^ 
wt'fii'Sf is reported to have said that “ bookselling is not to be snuffed 
out by a puff from tlie Authors’ Society.” This betrays irritation. 
BecjaiLse authors liave declined to help in restricting the enterprise of 
uiiderscllcrs we are not to conclude that all remedial measures have 
bwn exhausted. !Mr. Biurloigh, the Secretary of tlie Society of Book¬ 
sellers, l)elieves that the w’ork of reform is but beginning. I agree 
>\ith liini, though for a little there may be differences of opinion 
respecting methods. That it is to the interest of all concerned to 
have a prosjxTOus retail trade is as clear as the sun at noon. Authors 
and ]uiblish('rs sail with the Ixxikseller, If he makes shipwreck they 
cannot hope to escape witli undamaged fortunes. We are probably 
on tlie eve of nidical changes. It is be.st we should be ready for 
tluuu; ready to tuni them to account. While all else is moving on it 
would be fatal for the book trade to stand still—even were that 
possible. Retrogression is evidently impossible. Tlie fact need not, 
I tliink, dishearten booksellers. Some re-adjustment of forces will be 
not^ssary. Otlier stlienics will doubtless bo proposed, for the trade 
has by no means readied the end of its resources. A good deal will 
depend on the spirit in wliich future plans ore approached and dis- 
cusstnl. Tact, patience, the catholic mind, and above all, good 
toniiier are essential. From tliese the happiest i-esults may still be 
expected. 


John A. Steuart. 



FROM CANTON TO MANDALAY. 

The world has lieen hy this time so extensively explored that few 
accessible spots are to be found where the foot of the white man has 
not trodden. It was a desire to get beyond the beaten track, to break a 
little fresh ground, that indiued me to undertake tlie expedition, a 
brief sketch of which is given in the following pages. I was informed at 
^ze Mao that only a very few’ Europeans had traversed the route from 
Canton to Mengtze, wliich I followed. So far as I could gather, only 
one person, a Mr. Davies, of the Intelligenct' Department, had done 
part of the journey I undertook from Sze Mao to the frontier. South 
of the Red River I was in the same district lliat Trime Henri 
d’Orleaus traversed, though on a different track, I have ev ery reason 
to believe that I was absolutely the first Euroj»c\in to visit several of 
the villages through w’hich I passed. This, I hope, will be accej^ted 
as my excuse for attempting a description of the jovimev. 

My first proceeding on reaching Canton w as, of ( <>ur.<e, fo engage 
an interpreter and secure a boat with the necessary attendants. When 
I first saw Lo, as my inteq*reter w’as called, the idea that 1 vva,s vvtdl 
on the way to the discovery of the missing link, a]i<l that tliere was 
more in Darwin’s theory than I had hitherto imagincil. was forcibly 
borne in upon me. T.( 0 , how’ever, wus to some extent better than his 
appearance w’arranted me in supi) 08 ing. I found him fairly intelli¬ 
gent; he .spoke Engli-sh with considerable fluency, w’itli no little hap¬ 
piness of diction, indt^ed, doing much credit to the education he had 
received in Hong-Kong. He was, I discovere<l, a man of some posi¬ 
tion, and, althougli he had never assum<‘d the diguit v of oftire, was 
entitled to rank as a sub-Magistrate. The f^xamination for this ju>8t 
takes place in Canton, the chief part of it c<»nsisting <»f <|uestions on 
various chapters of < 'onfucius. The c’andidato whose memory enables 
him to prove himself most fully word-perfect in tliis higlily-prized 
Chinese writer is sure to pass with greatest success. How suth parrot 
work can qualify any man to govern and superintend thfuisands of 
his fellows is a pohlem only to be solved by the Giinese mind. Suffice 
it that the authorities maintain its eflicaey, and that all public offices 
are competed for on the same plan. 

But to retuni to “ Ijo.” He was an eflir ienf inter].reler. and did 
all that he was paid for doing. But he never took the initiative, and 
the idea of volunteering a little information never st^emed to enter his 
head. 

My boat was my next thought, and having secured it, I arranged 
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for the necessary crew. This consisted of four men, two women 
cooks, a hahy, and a boy, together with Lo’s servant. The boy was 
my personal attendant, hy name Ah Fuk. To him I entrusted the 
I}urchase of the necessary provisions, cooking utensils, &c. Then, 
hanng got all the luggage on board, I was soon fairly off. For the 
hire of boat, including the wages of the captain—w'ho paid his own 
crew—I was charged 1 dollar 70 cents, about Jis. fid. per day. 

On the l^ith of January we started from the south side of the little 
Shameen Island, now' used as a foreign settlement; but the journey 
up the West River considerations of space prevent me from discu.ssing 
on the present occasion. Mr. Colquhoun, one of the little band 
w'lio had crossed the route before me, has, however, w'ritten ably and 
exhaustively on the subject. My own notes are kept for later pre- 
stuitation in other form, and I pass over an expedition which occupied 
nearly three months, starting my narrative on practically unknown 
ground ; for of my predecessors, Mr. Davies was, of course, unable by 
reason of his vocation to w*rite, though Prince Henri’s boi:)k has been 
puhli.shed sim e this article was penned. 

Mengtze. w liioh I reached on the 9th of April, is built on a plain 
ahout ten tn tw^enty miles in dimension. It contains some eleven 
tliousand inlmbitants, and though only ranking as a district town, is 
one of the 7uo.st important cities in the Province of Yun Nan. It 
was opened a.s a treaty i)ort for trade with Tong King, the frontier 
being at Lao Kai. and Tong King* eight days’ journey from Mengtze. 
The Taotai, who is an Inspector of Customs, lives here; he is Taotai 
of *South Yun Nan, and has also the following Fus under him—Liu 
An Fu—in w'hicli he used to have his Yumen—I’u-Rh Fu, Kai Hua, 
and Ivuang Nan. There are about nine Europeans living in Mengtze, 
exclusive of missionaries, and of tliese seven are in charge of tlie 
fhLstoms under Mr. Siunny. The remaining two ore attached to tlic 
Freucli Cniisulate. The Consulate, Custom House, and residences 
are built half in (’hinese, half in European style, the result being a 
series of irn turesquo bungalows, each standing in a large compound. 
Tliere is one American lady here, the wife of the Commissioner, the 
first and only huly w'ho has stayed in these parts. 

On arriving, Mr. Henry, one of the staff, kindly took me under 
.his w ing. He put me up at one of the bungalows, and, <luring the 
few days I i*»?maiueil here, I aocomimnied him on botanical exjiedi- 
tions. I alst) learned what I could about the trade of the place. Tin 
is exportf^d in large quantities from the mines of Ku Chu and Pin 
Ku. But the ]>rincipal trade is with Hong Kong, r/« Tong King, 
whicli latter benefits, therefore, ver^" little from tliis “ port.” In the 
w’ostern or Imsiuess part of this city, tlie rubbish is allowed to accu¬ 
mulate till it be(‘ome.s tlie source of a plague, w'hich annually destroys 
.a large i>ori outage of the population. This is notwithstanding the 
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fact that the city on the whole is a ‘‘ clean specimen of a Chinese 
town. In -winter the climate is very dry and healtliy, the sky at this 
period being remarkably clear. The plain on which the town stands 
is one vast amphitheatre, with, on one side, a lake which receives the 
drainage in the wet season. This lake is half its usual size in the 
dry season, and owing, it is supposed, to some underground passage, 
it never overflows in the time of heavy rains. There is no visible 
outlet, but it is thought to be connected underground with the 
northern branch of the West River. All rotmd the plain the lime¬ 
stone hills rise to a height of from three thousand to four thousand 
five hundred feet above it. 

Various tribes, Miaotze, Lollos, Paie, Houni, &c., known also under 
different local names, inhabit these regions; those living in some of the 
villages among tlie mountains near Mengtze are savages of a very low 
type of humanity. I left Mengtze on the 18th of April, find in the 
evening arrived at the tin mines of Ku Chu, a place quite out of the 
beaten track, as few people visit tliis plain, or cross the Red River. Ku 
Chu is a prosperous town, which has only sprung up since the discovery 
of tin. There must be an enormous amount of ore in the mountains; 
but the Chinese are too lazy to work a mine, and prefer to wash tlie 
sand of the rivulets near Ku Chu. In this way they obtain their 
tin. My followers, I have omitted to add, consisted of Lo, two boys 
—our attendants—four muleteers, and a “ niafvo,” or groom. l*revi- 
ously, after leaving Pe-Se Ting, on tlie West River, I had dep*md<Ml 
on coolie carriers. We reached the Red River two days after leaving 
Ku Chu. This river lies at an altitude of eleven hundred above 
sea-level. We had to descend some two thousand to tliree thousand 
feet down a steej) incline to reach the beautiful valley in which it lies. 

I was disappointed to find the water clear, not red, as I expected; 
hut the natives sfiy it is only red in tlie wet season. 

Tlie other side of the river is well-watered, and of eiitindy different 
geological formation, mica-schist, which very ofttm contains large 
garnets. The huts at this part are mostly built of hamhuo, and stand 
upon piles, so as to keep the flr>or well above the ground ; llio whole 
district is well wooded and covered with jungle in piirts. The next 
day I reached Fenoheun-lin, the chief village of one of the so-called 
Tufisu States. The chief’s surname was Lung; and I found him a 
very agreeable man, a Cliinese by descent. He welcomed me and put 
me up in a room over the Y&men, which was much superior to that 
usually found in a prefectorial city. Prince Henri d’Orl^.and and his 
jiarty were remembered by Mr. Lung, who bad entertained them 
when they passed through the village. Mr. Henry also—my host at 
Mengtze—^had stayed there when botanizing the preceding Febniary 
in this neighbourhood: The tribes known locilly as the “ Black Coat 
and ** Indigo,” together with some smaller communities connected 
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with them, inhabit the country through which I passed on my way 
to Ta Lang. 

None of the chiefs of these tribes equalled Mr. Lung in wealth, 
nor kept up such state. I saw two, named Bon and Sah, like 
Mr. Lung, Chinese by descent; these had, however, aborigines for 
their subjects. All these chiefs govern according to Chinese law, 
which they must not break. The taxes (except a small amount of 
jtribute which goes to the Chinese Government) the chiefs keep them¬ 
selves. Ijo told me that after the tribute was paid, Mr. Lung had 
about ten thousand dollars left—not a bad income for a mountain 
chief ! The crystal button marked Mr. Lung as ranking with a Man¬ 
darin of the fiftli degree, and his whole costume was that usually 
worn by Mandarins. The land is well cultivated in spite of its moim- 
tainous nature, paddy fields rising terrace upon terrace almost to the 
summit of the mountains. The opium poppy is less common on this 
side of Mengtse than between there and the West River. Tobacco 
plantations, found on the other side of Kuang-Nan, do not extend 
to here. In Lung’s territory there are mines, chiefly copper and 
gold. 

A few da}'8 after leaving Fen-Chuen-lin we passed at an elevation 
of six thousand eight hundred feet a mountain apparently about ten 
thousjind feet high. It was of a sort of white granite formation, 
and five peaks of naked rocks rose from the jungle at its base. We 
joume;\'ed through the State of the Chief Bon and into the Black 
River basin, wliere tlie mica schist gradually disappears. Then we 
(‘ame to Sah’s tribe. This is a very poor one, only about a thousand 
ill number. Sah himself has a Y4men not much better than a pig-sty. 
He liad a Chinese General amongst his ancestors. The chief village, 
in which he lives, is called Na Ka; and we arrived there on the 3rd of 
May. It is situated on the side of a deep and very pretty valley, at 
the bottom of which runs the Nor Mar Ho River, which rises in the 
forest. Sail’s tribe is called the Ror-ltor, and they liave a dialect and 
written characters as unlike Chinese as English is, Lo told me they 
w ei'e a branch of the Lollo tribe. I found them, as indeed I did all the 
aborigines, very pleasant people to deal with. The men are dressed 
in Chinese attire, with sometimes a white jacket; the women usually 
wear a short petticoat, witli a pale blue jacket patterned with circles 
of red and white nearly reaching the knees, and dra'vvn in at the waist. 
Tlieir hats are blue, about an inch deep, quite flat, and with a yellow 
band. • 

Once or twice on our way we passed close by the primroval forests, 
said to be inhabited by savages not under the Mandarin’s control. 
These people will not take money, which is a great nuisance, as we had 
to barter with opium, stopping to weigh it like silver. They decline 
to tmdo for anything else. The country after leaving Ror-Ror land 
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changes; the mountains are not so high and the woods not so frequent. 
The rocks are stratified clay—a sort of reddish brown. 

On the (ith we found ourselves amongst the Black Coat tribe again. 
As we journeyed we could see the Nor Mar Ho river always far 
down below ns, flowing through the picturesque valley, and we 
passed pine and alder woods, instead of sub-tropital vegetation, till 
we reached the main road which leads from Mengtze to 8ze Mao. On 
this road lies Ta Lang Chou, which is situated on the main route 
from Mengtze to Sze Mao. On all this part of the route the familiar 
telegraph wires are found. Telegraphic communication would seem 
to be in good working order—for China. 

Tlie approach to Ta Lang is picturesque in the extreme. Situated 
in a valley at a bend leading into the high road, as we turned the 
corner the town was seen in all its beauty. The main portion of the 
city laj’ in the valley. Behind rose the hills, on whose gentle slope 
otlier buildings nestled, the whole surmounted by a ti‘mph\ Standing 
out against its background of trees the sacred building ainl its myriinl 
terrraces shone resplendent in the morning sun. 

Despite its appearance, Ta Lang is a small ]»lar'e ami of no great 
commercial importance. It is a subprefectorial town, and has little 
trade of its own, though situated on the trade route. In this valley 
is a stream which dries up after the rainy season; this part lies in 
the basin of the Black Eiver. In the neighbourhoo«l I again heard of 
gold being found in dust in the river .sands; the natives wash th«* 
sand and sift it to obtain the precious metal. Numerous different 
tribes and races inhabit this region. The Bay-i have the rej>ntntiou 
of being friendly to strangers. They are, I think, a bramh of tht> 
Chinese 8han.s. The Bay-i women -wear a very distim tive costume 
of an indigo-blue colour. They have turbans on their lieails, with 
the end falling in a flap over the forehead, a long petticoat and op<*n 
jacket, folds of the same blue cloth covering tin* breast, I«*aving the 
throat bare. Some of these women are handsoim*. Tlie men of tin* 
tribe wear the usual Chinese? dress, and are not different from natives 
of other parts. 

The next day we reached the valley of the lb>u Fou Ja Ho. The 
rainy season was just beginning, and what little water the river 
contained was of a deep red colour. Tlie bed of this stream is about 
tw'O thousand six hundred to two tliousand seven hundred feet above 
sea-level. Above the river hangs the suspension bridge, tliree hundred 
to four himdred feet long. It is made of twelve staiflls of iron 
girding about a foot apart, and kept together by iron bars. It is very 
narrow, and would only allow two horses to cross at one time, llio 
pack animals always ford the river wlien it is low, that being the 
quickest wa}'. Many of the villages in this district had been burned 
to the ground, and in the one in which we halted for the night only 
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two houses were left standing. The whole Tillage population was 
crowded into these two buildings. 1 decided to sleep in my tent, 
and my servant found a comer in the over-thronged house. The 
village is on a little ridge from which we could see the river again. 

Passing Tung Kuan on the 12th May, we entered the Black Eiver 
Valley, which lies about three thousand feet above sea-level. The 
waters of the river were clearer now, and wo followed the stream up 
to a long pool formed by the rubble brought down to the valley by a 
tributary stream which is said to be a roaring torrent in time of heavy 
rains. 1 was at a loss to account for the numbers of villages burnt 
in all directions. As we passed along we found mins on every 
hand, and no one seemed able to suggest a reason for the devasta¬ 
tions. 

On arriving at Hsia Pa we were refused admittance at one or two 
inns, as the landlords were expecting some teams of mules coming 
from S 26 Mao. However, we got into a shed at some distance from 
the village. Afterwards, when I bathed in the river, I noticed the 
fish, which were very numerous, and mostly like large roach. The river 
itself rises about fifteen feet higher in the rainy season, and is about 
five times as broad. Here also was a bridge, rather longer than the 
first, and called Da-jung-cho. This was begun in the sixth year of 
the Emperor Kuang Su, and took three years to build. 

The first day after leaving the banks of the Black Biver we passed 
Mar Ho, where there are some brine springs, salt being obtained by 
evaporation after|%e water ^has been boiled. A small stream here 
was the last tributary I saw of the Black Biver. An important trade 
route follows the course of this stream till it joins the Black Biver, 
thence up to King Ting and on to Tali Fu. This route was followed 
by Colquhoim, after his attempt to leave China by waj of Sze Mao. Tlie 
journey occupies from ten to fourteen days, and is that usually taken 
by tea merchants. These merchants come from Ipang, the centre of 
the tea trade. 

On the evening of this day we crossed the watershed between the 
Black and the Mekong Biver basin, at an altitude of about five 
thousand feet, and, descending, found ourselves in a plain covered 
■with rice fields. 

Purh-Eu, the chief town of this quarter of Yun Nan, is situated 
here at an elevation of about four thousand five hundred feet, and in 
its high position it bears resemblance to many other towns in the 
province. •The trade of this town is not so great as that of Sze 
Mao. 

Outside the south gate of the town I discovered an inn, but, as the 
rooms were very full and anything but pleasant, 1 put up my tent 
in the courtyard. No sooner had I pitched it than it began to rain, 
and the ‘ water ran right across, because 1 had forgotten to have a 
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quiet, La kept thmn out, and so prevented them showing me any 
eivility. They wm mostly Cantonese traders in tea, who abound on 
this route. 


During the next day I met a traveller from Muang Hu, on the 
Tong King frontier, who was returning through Mengtze to Hanoi. 
The more direct route being impassable at this season, he had to 
travel out of his way for an extra lour hundred miles. 

The rainy season was now beginning, and thunderstorms and heavy 
showers heralded its approach. We were one hundred li—about 
thirty-three miles—from Sze Mao, a journey we reckoned would take 
two days. The usual stopping place on the way is Nakali, a very 
pretty village, built just in a fork of a valley where two streams 
meet; and here 1 found a better inn than one usually comes across 
in a prefectorial town. From Nakali we travelled ever the hills 
and across a small plain in the direction of Sze Mao. lUsing ground 
hid all but the towers of the city gate until we were dose under the 
walls, passing which we reached the south gate, but found it shut. 
It is a Chinese custom, it appears, to close the dty gate when 
-they are in need of rain. I realised fully on this occasion the 
•drawbacks of the practice, for it prevented our making a short cut 
through the city. Beaching the suburbs, I first visited the Commis¬ 
sioner of Foreign Customs. The Custom House fiauks the north side 
of a large square formerly used as a drilling ground, and crowded, at 
this time of day, with pack horses and bidlooks. Only two of the 
three European officers were in Sze Mao when I arrived—Mr. Carl, 
the Commissioner, and Mr. Cary, who kindly put me up in the 
vacant place. After my twenty-seven days^ march, without a day’s 
rest, I duly appreciated my new quarters. 

The city of Sze Mao ranks as a “ Ting,” or independent sub- 
prefectorial town. It is governed by a Chinese official callt^d a Ting, 
and this person I visited on the second day after my arrival. The 
Commissioner accompanied me. The Ting was a pleasant old man, 
about fifty years of age, very like a newly-unrolled mummy, and ho 
received me kindly, entertaining me in a mixture of Chinese and 
European fwliions which upset me completely. First, after I was 
seated, came tea; then (in a Chartreuse bottle) an indiffei^nt sort of 
claret, cigars, and cakes made of sugar and ground rice followed in 
unwonted order. I am not likely to forget that highly indigestible 
entertainment. The old man gave me much useful information 
about my journey; he also advised me to let him make up a passport, 
as the cl iefs of ecire of the tribes I had to pass through would not 
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days’ journey to the sonih••ea8t^^^^^ l^^ ilie trade, howerer/o^^ 
fK>mth6T]»ns-SalwenJ%an State of KiangTimg. 'Whilst I wastheire 
a merchant arrived from Mandalay, leadbing Sze Mao forty days frcrb 
the time of starting. There is a g^ trade in cotton, but, the ^Frontier 
Question being as yet undedided, it is impossible to say whether it 
comes from British or Chinese territory. Quantities of goods are 
imported; amongst the most singular items I observed in the lists 
with which I was kindly furnished were 37 piculs of deers’ horns, 
value 301 taels; three piculs elephants’ teeth, value 755 taels; twelve 
piculs elephants’ bones, value 147 taels; 161 piculs young deer horns 
(the horns in these cases are soft and freidi), value 2,440 taels. The 
horns are used as medicines. Betel nut, for chewing, was another 
article; and the list included Burmese cotton cloth, 2,737 piece?, 
value 963 taels; foreign carpeting; raw cotton, 6,058 piculs, value 
63,603 taels. It will be seen how large a proportion to the total 
value of imports, 69,814 taels, is derived from the last item. Among 
the exports is Tun-nan opium, which is only sent to Hong-EIong. 
The famous birds’ nests are imported from Siam into Annam through 
Sze Mao. 

There is a certain amount of footing to be had here. I found 
snipe, xngeons, a sort of partridge, and hares near the city; farther 
away on the hills tigers and deer afford excellent sport, and there are 
a good many peacocks in the woods. The hills are bore of wood and 
covered only with a short thick scrub. 

I left Sze Mao on the morning of the 21st, In 1867, this city was 
visited by Lagree; Coloquhoun was here in 1882; and Morrison, 
Davies, Prince Henri d’Orleans have been since at different periods, 
before the Custom house was opeued. I now come to a comparatively 
unknown part of China. So far as I could ascertain, Mr. Davies was 
the only European who travelled over the route I pursued from 
Sze Mao to Kim Long ferry on the Salwen. I endeavoured to 
make rough maps of the district through which I passed. 

Crossing the small plain leading out of Sze Mao, 1 then made my 
way over the hills. It was at the close of a fifteen-mile march, on 
the second day out, that I was able to buy some fieeh of a fresh-killed 
bear. Bears abound in this district, and the meat Ifonndby no 
means bad eating, especially os 1 was very himgiy. On the 25th 
May, after crossing two rivers, one probably the same we had met 
between Pu Bu and Na-ka-Li, we reached Mong-ohu, four thousand 
eight hundred feet above the sea-level, our one important stopping- 
jdooe on the way to the Mekong. It stands on a plateau covert 
vrith fir wood. Here, on May 25th, as there was no iim, I passed 
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the night in a small temple, the doors of which were thronged with 
people, few of whom had eyer seen a European before. Two daya 
after we came to the ferry of Nam-Fo. It was too late to cross the 
Mekong that night, so 1 put up in a oottage, the village being on 
the other side. « The appearance of the Mekong is somewhat like 
that of the Danube at the Iron Gate, only the bills are higher here 
(fifteen hundred feet to two thousand five hundred feet above the 
river), and you can see the course of the stream for a considerable 
distance, narrow, straight, and deep. This Mekong is a most 
remarkable river, lying in a valley two thousand two hundred 
feet above the sea-level, and I was struck by its great swiftness 
and extraordinary depth, though 1 judged that it was barely four 
hundred feet wide. It is called Nam-Pa Fiver by the villagers. 
Here I encountered about the worst three-quarters of an hour I ever 
spent; it thundered, lightened, and rained in torrents whilst 1 
wandered about trying to find my muleteers, of whom I had lost 
sight In and about this district the people are like the Bayi, and 
live in small villages. In the morning the old ferry boat came to 
carry me over to Nam-Pa. It took one hour and three-quarters for 
three boat-loads to cross over. My entourage consisted of myself 
and my servants, four riding horses and eleven pack mules, with tlieir 
loads. 

If it had not been for the rain, and the long delay in (Tossing the 
river, we should have been able to reach Chen-Nor l^fore dark. As 
it was we had to stop at Nar-Pou-Ten, about eight miles nearer the 
river. This place is about four thousand three hundred feet above sea- 
level. I noticed a number of wild % trees about here, the ripe fruit 
being of a very pleasant flavour. About eleven next morning we 
arrived at the mud white-wadied wail of Chen-Ndr. First of all we 
called on the Sun Chung, or petty Mandarin, who gave us the use of 
a temple as lodgings—one dedicated to the God of War. As the 
Mandarin was said to be ill, I did not see him then. Tlie day being 
fine, I explored the city, and some children near the gates ran home 
shouting “ Yang Quai,’’ the sight of my ragged appearance and dirty 
clothes probably suggesting the idea of some evil spirit. The mothers 
then came out, but, though curious, they were quite friendly. I was 
just in time to receive a return call from the Mandarin when I got 
bock to the temple. He came to viat me because he wanted some 
quinine, to which I helped him liberally. He was named Yen- 
Chung-Yin, and, I suimised, did not hold high rank, as he rode upon 
a rough-looking pony instead of coming in a chair. He evidently 
took a great interest in foreign affairs, unlike most Chinamen, 
especially considering the remote region to which he belonged. He 
told me that my shortest route to the Burmese Bhan Btates would be 
ind Man-Ho-Chai; but I did not go that way, as I wished to see the 
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Xim Long ferry. Vegetable gardens and rice fields oover the plain 
surrounding Ohen-N<ir, the hills beyond being bare, or covered with 
short scrub. 

The next day we passed up the hills into a pretty valley watered by 
a stream, in crossing which a slight accident occurred to one of the 
XQules. The animal, which was loaded with baskets and cooking 
utensils, happened to stray from the ford into a deep hole, and was 
nearly drowned. It took some time to haul the creature out, the sides 
of the pool being so steep, and it was then a long and tedious business 
to fish out of the mud the utensils which had fallen from his pack. 
From the opposite side of the stream we had another view of Chen- 
Nor in the distance. 

Bather an unfortunate thing happened in the evening. We had 
to camp out for the night, for the village we wanted to stay at had 
been burned, and in the darktiARs we could not find another. This 
was a further instance of the disastrous fires of whidi I have before 
spoken. The coimtry here is strewn with huge holders of what 
appears to be water-worn granite. We passed a rather uncomfortable 
night, four sleeping in my tent, which was only meant for one. The 
four muleteers had a tent of their own, about the ske of a dog-kenn^. 
The local guide, in half an hour, built a shelter for himself and the 
maf VO. He made it by driving stakes into the ground, with boughs 
laid on top, and tliatohed with the long grass which grows in abund¬ 
ance about here. It was, luckily, a fine night, so my boy could cook 
outside without getting wet. The mules and horses were unloaded, 
and turned loose. A huge bonfire was also made of the half-charred 
stumps of small trees which had escaped the hiU fires a few months 
back. This was to keep off the tigers, which the muleteer said w&cb 
plentiful about here, and to give our animals warmth during the night 
in case it was wet. 

The summit of the ridge along whidi we passed next day is nearly 
seven thousand feet high, being the highest point I had traversed on 
this journey. On our arrival at a suitable camping place in the 
evening, we found an old shed, big enough to put all the luggage in— 
an improvement on the previous night’s experience, as we could make 
a tent of the waterproof luggage coverings. All around were small 
woods and open spaces covered with bracken. The next day, as we 
journeyed on, the ridge broadened into an undulating plateau with 
patches of bracken here and there, the scenery, indeed, having some 
resemblance to our own English rural landscapes. At nine o’clock 
we had reached the end of the plateau, and saw a small plain some 
distance in front, where lie the two little villages of Mong-Nyim-No 
and Mong-Nyim-Tau. It took us two hours to descend the three 
thousand odd feet from the plateau to the plain. The views we got 
on the Way were very fine; rice fields made green oases in the plain, 
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imd through gaps in the hills we caught glimpses of them, as well as 
of the picturesque towns below. It is curious to notice the little effect ; 
a very heavy ^ower has on the hills after the drought of winter and 
early spring. The rain as it falls runs off the dry ground like water 
off a duck’s back into the rice fields below. Of course this is only at 
the beginning of the rainy season. This small plain has been cleared 
in many parts of the low scrub, and well cultivated. It is a change 
to see mango plantations as well as jack-fruit trees instead of the 
everlasting rice fields. On the well-wooded hills which surround the 
plain are many monasteries dotted about here and there. One of the 
largest of these is in Ifong-Nyim-No. The first Mong I went to was 
ruled by a Tussu, or native Chief, who sent word on my anival that I 
could put up at the Buddhist Monastery. Most of the nafives and 
the inmates of the monastery were Shans; their form of Buddhism 
resembles that of the Burmese, but there were a few Chinese traders 
staying here, as well os the officials in the YAmen. I found there was 
a market, and that supplies in plenty of beef, pork, various sorts of 
fowl, eggs, mangoes, bananas, jack-fruit, melons (papy^), cabbages, 
Chinese potatoes, turnips, onions, and a sort of spinach, amongst oHier 
good things, were to be had. Gome was plentiful about here, and 
resembles the species I saw at Sze Mao. The temple ot the monaster}' 
where I stayed was painted in dull red and dead gold. Inside was a 
gigantic and an}d;hing but flattering statue of Buddha; he was re]>re- 
sented sitting, and the whole was heavily gilt. The ornaments in the 
temple consist chiefly of bright-coloured balls, such as one would see 
on a Christmas-tree, only rather larger. Pillars are ranged round 
the walls, and tliis leaves the centre space clear. The books used in 
the temple w ere written in Shan characters, which bear some likeness 
to Chinese, The monks are decked in the yellow' robes of the Indian 
Buddhists, such as might have been worn in tlie time of Gautama 
With them they w ear red caps and girdles. Tliere is a trade routes 
from here to Shun-Ning Fu, one of the places Davies passed through. 
Thence it is easy to get on through Tali Fu to Yum Nan Fu, the 
oapital of the province. In these villages salt is the current coinage. 
Two cash equal one cake of salt about two inches square and half an 
inch thick. 

The next night I spent at the monastery of Mong-Nyim Tan—a 
much finer one than that at Mong-Nyim-Nd. I found the priests 
here a great deal more curious than those I had met on the preying 
night: they kept oontixiually coming mto my room. In front of the 
temple was a large terrace built of grazed bricks, overlooking the 
village. A Tussu of the name of Dow Hwar governs this vUlage 
and part of the country round. His YAmen is in the middle of Ike 
village, and lies between this monastery and another situated on 
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rismg ground opposite. Here I found a market too, as good as, if 
not better than, that at Mong-Njim->Nd. 

On my journey I often heard of Mr. Davies. The natives fre* 
quently inquired whether he was a relation of mine, thinking all 
Europeans alike, I suppose. It is curious that Europeans are also 
apt to fail in distinguishing one Chinaman from another. The plain 
in which I now found myself was drained by a stream, which runs 
past the little village where we halted, through a gap in the hills 
back to the Mekong river. One or two traders here had rupees with 
them, and wanted to exchange them for their weight in silver; a 
truly profitable arrangement—^for the tradm. Salt is the usual 
medium of barter in this part of the country. It is about eighty to 
ninety li to the next stopping place, which seems a very long way, 
considering that until you get to it you meet with hill after hill. I 
was heartily glad to find there was a military camp about midway, 
where we could get shelter, and decided to avail myself of it. I 
started for this place on the 4th January. 

This camp has been established for the protection of the village 
who are constantly sufEering from the inroads of the Was. It is 
situated six thousand feet above sea-level, and is just on the borders 
of the Wa country, a wild forest region, as strange as the cannibals 
who inhabit it. These Was are probably the lowest tribe of man¬ 
kind in Asia, They are in the habit of making raids on the villages, 
decapitating the inliabitan ts, and they then worship the heads of their 
victims, imder the impression that thereby they ensure the speedy 
growth of tlieir rice. From one village alone which I passed through 
these cannibals had taken seventy heads since March. The W^a’s 
favourite weapon is a crossbow, with which they shoot poisoned 
arrows. Occupj’ing the borderland between Chinese and British rule, 
tlie Wa tribe defies all authority. 

It is related that an English officer, with some Sepoys, once fought 
their way out of the Wa country’’, and, losing men on the way, stopped 
to bury them. Some time after the English heard that the Was had 
dug up one of the Sepoys and fewted on the body. No wonder the 
poor 'Pagers are in a constant state of terror. They never go out 
except in parties of some dozen or more together, and it was only 
after a great deal of difficulty that I managed to hire a guide at the 
camp. This camp is just a number of rough huts enclosed in a fence 
made of stakes driven into the ground on the edge of the ditch, 
which is Ihostly filled up with a sort of very prickly mimosa bush. 
The villagers also plant the mimosa round their houses, as it is very 
useful in securing ^em from the Wa raids by nigbt. 

When we reached the camp I let my servants and mules stand 
inside for safety, but I preferred to stay outside. I made myself very 
omnfortable, after pegging my tent well down; the wind was very 
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Btrong that night. A kind peasant brought me some grass, thinki n g 
I was going to sleep on the ground, and it came in useful for stoppmg 
up the crevices at the bottom of the tent. There I sl^t sounmy, 
only waking occasionally as the wind rose higher and higher, and I 
drowsily wondered if it were going to blow the tent away. 

When morning dawned I wm ready to go on, but could^^t no 
guide. Such was the fear the natives have of the Was, that I found 
I must either take a body of guides, or one guide fortified by Chinese 
guards, and I chose the latter. We made oiur w'ay along the edg^ 
of the dreaded Wa-land, greeted on all sides with tales of Wa 
raids and their general cruel character. I was curious to see if their 
land resembled its owners, but never were country and inha-bitants 
more strikingly at variance. Forests crowned many smnmits and 
covered the sides of the mountains, which rose on our left eight 
thousand feet above sea-level. The wood fires whidi make such havoc 
round the villages are never heard of in Wa-land. The forests are 
dense, and like nothing so much as a succession of primaeval woods— 
perfect in beauty, vast in extent, the very perfection of a gift of 
Mother Nature’s own planting. The fairy tale fon^sts were never 
more lovely than this. Orchids of rare shape and exquisite loveliness 
grow here in richest profusion. I have never seen any to equal them. 

Our next stop was at the village of Nawng-Hpaw. The W^a raids 
are so dreaded that the inhabitants arm themselves with old match¬ 
lock guns, swords, daggers, crossbows, and even pitchforks, when they 
go to the fields. They asked me if I would load mj' gun, as they 
would be very pleased if I managed to kill a IVii that night, and 
thought some of them might be lurking al)out. I purchast^d some 
poisoned arrows found near the village after a raid. Here also a 
mimosa hedge surrounds the houses. 

As we quitted this place w’e had still forests on our left, and also a 
stream, into which, farther down, the smaller ones empty themselves 
in coming from Mong-Nyim-Nd. This stream was in a valley on 
our left. On the top of some hills near hero we found a second camp, 
also garrisoned by Chinese soldiers. 

Next day we came to Wing, one of the chief villages of the Mdng 
Su State, which is tributary to M<mg Ka, and governed by a cousin 
of the ruler of the latter dty. It being market-day when I got there 
I did not run short of supplies. 

Here I was met by the cousin in person, who, after having asked 
to see my passport, said he would send word to the Chief, telling him 
of my arrival. The Chief lived at Mdng Ka, the principal village in 
the Mdng Ka State, two eai^ days’ journey from here. The mid-way 
village is known as Mdng Leung, and is inhabited by a tribe celled 
Ka Wa, who, 1 am told, are half savages. These people wear 
round their necks a metal ring, which looks like silver, heavy ear- 
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rings, and also a necklace of small shells. The women are attired in 
a blackish blue jacket and a striped petticoat. Men, women, and 
children have pipes in their mouths all day long. The villagers here 
as well as at a good many other places I passed, could seldom speak 
Chinese. The forest is still on the left, though some distance away. 
We have again merged into a limestone district. 

After one day's journey down the open valley, which is in some 
places about two miles wide, and mostly taken up with rice fields and 
marshes, we reached a village where another largish stream joins, 
and here we stopped for the night. From here two days’ climbing 
over the limestone mountains brings us to Tawnio, called by the 
Chinese Mar Le Pa. 

On the 11th June w’e reached Mong Ka. This is beautifully 
situated in a fertile valley with many rice fields irrigated by a plea¬ 
sant stream, the headwater of that at Wing. Information from his 
cousin at Wing having probably announced my coming the day 
before, I was welcomed by the Chief’s officials, whom he had ordered 
to receive me in Hia absence. The chief of Mong Ka w-as absent, 
having been called aw’ay to the scene of a Wa raid, in which several 
villagers were murdered and decapitated. 

The next day at an altitude of about six thousand feet we crossed 
the watershed between the Salween and the Mekong; then on past a 
pretty village hard by a stream with a beautiful waterfall, over hills, 
down doles, and alwnys around us the lovely sub-tropical forests. 
Here the rainfall is very heavy. The villages are all very much 
alike, and with no special objects of interest, unless various Bnddhist 
monasteries—where the mou^ are all extremely kind and obliging— 
can be so described. Tlie district owes much of its plentiful rice 
crops to the clear streams which are always runnmg. The forests 
add to the contrast which all this region presents to the dry streams 
and parched, almost treeless, country of China Proper. I first noticed 
this change after leaving Wing; and for four days wre journeyed on 
through these leafy shades, often by the side of sparkling streams, till 
we reached the Nam-Ting YaUey on July 16th. Here is Mong-Ting, 
tihe next halting-place of importance. Mong-Ting is not more than 
two days from the frontier, or rather it is two and a-half days’ 
journey from Kun Long feny on the Salween passing Nam Hu, 
which is close to the frontier, Mong-Tmg, though no bigger than 
Mong Tsesse, is marked on Bretmeider’s map as a district town, mid 
wras in forftier days on one of the old, but now little frequented, trade 
routes between China and Burmah. It is noted for its mangoes. We 
left it to journey on down the vaUey. The Nam-Tinjgr river, one of 
tbe largest tributaries of the Salween, flows through this valley. 

Tawnio is in the sub-State of Ko Khan and a of North The- 
inni, forfiiwly part of Yun Nan. It is governed by a Chinese officsal 
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called the Heng. There aie several Chinese here, subjects of the 
Sauhwa of North Theinni. Besides the Shans various tribes live in 
these parts, including:— 

The Paloungs, who come up from Taing Bang Shan State. 

The Los, closely connected with the Was (the difference being that 
they are Buddhists) and also called Lawas. 

The Kachins, called here Khongs, spirit-worshippers, who came 
originally hrom the region between the rivers Mehkha and Malikha 
and the far north of Burma. 

Not far from here lives tlie son of the so-called Sultan of Yun Nan, 
amongst a colony of Panthuyes, or Chinese Mohammedans. 

It was at Tawnio I spent the Queen’s Jubilee. In honour of it 
there were athletic sports, which the Heng attended, a sight which few 
of the inhabitants had seen before. 

Market day at Tawnio is a gay scene, as all the different tribes 
gather there in their varied and brilliant costumes. It takes place 
every fifth day. I stayed here ten days for the shooting. Game is 
very plentiful. Barking deer, black partridge, pheasants, quail, teal, 
plover, peacocks, &o., kept me busy till I left on the 29th of June. 

Two days’ journey over the hills again brought me to the Xun 
Long ferry on the Salween, w^here I stopped the night. The Sal¬ 
ween lies one thousand eight hundred feet above sea-level, and I 
foimd it in full flood and very muddy At this time of the year it is 
somewhat over a thousand feet broad and very swift and deep, so 
swift, in fact, that the bullocks would not swim over. I managed, 
however, to get three of my four horses across, by leading them from 
the boat; one was tom away and I lost him. The canoes used for 
taking people and luggage across are about two feet wide and thirty 
feet long, cut out of a trunk of sound wood. Wlien the current is 
very strong they lash two together. I, however, got away safely and 
continued my journey towards Lashio, also in North Thienni. Mr, 
Johnson, of Tawnio, had sent some Sepoys of the Burmese Military 
Police with me, so that I was spared all annoyance.from the villagera 
on the other side. They are l^hins, and in a constant state of feud 
with the Shans. My bullocks I had to replace, but did so with little, 
difficulty. 

The country is densely wooded and very mountainous. The 
Kachins live in long, narrow huts, each containing several families. 
They are like the Paloungs and Ka Was in appearance, the w'omen 
having thick, short hair and welbformed figures. Over the hips and 
down to their ankles they wear many hoops made of some stuff, the 
nature of which I did not discover. like the Shans, they bear rolls 
of some material stuck through their ears. In other ways they 
resemble the Was. 

I did not see anything of the Paloungs. The country is very 
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beautiful all the way to Lashio, aud most of the stopping-places are 
provided with open sheds, where we put up, unless, inde^, we were 
fortunate enough to find better aooommodaiion at a village temple, or 
Phoongyi Kyaung, as they are called in this part. There, little 
temples are built of bamboo, as are most of the Shan huts, and several 
times I have rested my head under the protection of Buddha. About 
four days before arriving at Lashio, we crossed the watershed between 
the Salween and the Irawaddy, and entered an open plain containing 
the villages of Mong Yaw, Mong Yang, Mong The word 

Mong ” is the Shan for an open space in the mountains. One of 
these villages (Mong Yaw) was formerly much larger, as is riiown 
by the ruins of pagodas and temples. 1 arrived on the 12th July at 
Lashio, where several Europeans reside, as it is the seat of the British 
Government in the Northern Shan States. I was put up by Mr. 
Leveson at the Besidency, and spent three days very comfortably. 
Here the cart road begins, and also the earthworks of the K\m Long 
Ferry Hailway. With no little satis&ction I got rid of my tediouriy 
slow oxen, and bought mules instead, with which I finished my expe^ 
dition, and nine days later, after passing through the State and town 
of Thebaw and the hill station of Maye Mew, I reached Mandalay on 
the 23rd July, just six and a-haK months from the time that I left 
Canton. 


William A. Johnstone. 



A EBMEDY FOR BABY-FARMINO. 


Some months ago, upon the occasion of some peculiarly horrible baby- 
farm esLposures, I took the opportunity of pointing out that not only 
were the public responsible for the existence of these institutions, but 
that their existence was an inevitable necessity, so long as no proper 
asylums were provided for the reception of illegitimate infants whose 
mothers are compelled to work for their support. In the same 
article, which made its appearance in the Daily Ch'omde, I briefly 
proposed a scheme which would in time tend to the elimination of 
baby-farm establishments, and that, necessitating neitlier drastic legis¬ 
lative changes nor complex machinery, depended for its successful 
execution upon the concerted action of philanthropic women, carrjdng 
on their work in conjunction with Ijdng-in hospitals, parish doctors, 
and midwives. 

The project, which I mistakenly imagined to be the product of my 
own brain, being at that time imawore of the existen(?c of a similar 
enterprise in actual operation, aroused some apatuetic interest and a 
greater degree of criticism, the essence of which was that it was wholly 
indefeasible and impracticable. No response or co-operation from 
women, with whom the achievement of the experiment mainly rests, 
was evoked; and new and more exciting sensations, in the shape of 
divorce and society libel cases, liaving arisen, the whole subject was 
dismissed, and the iniquities of baby-farming allowed to flourish 
unrestrained until the next “revelation’’ should call public atten¬ 
tion thereto. It happened, however, that the little article somehow 
found its way to Germany; and ere long the writer learned, to her 
astonishment, that an organization, almost precisely identical in its 
object and methods of attainment, had for ten years and moio been 
actively promoted and working in Berlin, and was now crowned with 
oomplete success. The Berlin Kinder-schutzverein differs from my 
plan in so far that it does not limit its offices to illegitimate children, 
although, as may be inferred, they are more extensively employed 
upon this class of children; but otherwise it is carried out on the 
lines suggested by me, being composed of a central commiUee of 
ladies and doctors, with more than a thousand members, whose 
duties, active, (constant, and practical, consist in a systenlatLo super¬ 
vision of the infant or infants in their district. As, then, nearly all 
the important points specified in my scheme concerning part payments 
by the mother, the co-operation of medical and nursing authorities, 
the periodic and systematic inspection of the homes and the infants 
by unpaid ladies, and the maintenance of free intercourse and dose 
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personal relationi^p between mother and child, are vital principles of 
the Kinder-sohutzirarein, it is possible to advocate the s^eme whidi 
is given in fuller detail here, by the courtesy of the Editor of the 
Fortnightly Beview, with an assurance and confidence that could not 
be sustained so long as the experiment remained untried and untested. 

It has been said that, under the present existing social conditions, 
the baby-farm is an inevitable necessity to a certain class of young 
dnothers; and in justification of this assertion it is only necessary to 
present the facts which from time to time we realise, expend a con¬ 
siderable amount of indignant sentiment over, and then comfortably 
forget or dismiss with the cheerful reflection that there are a 
sufficient number of charitable agencies tq look after these cases.” 
Yet, incredible as it may sound, scarcely any of these concern them¬ 
selves with the placing of infants except in institutions; and, further¬ 
more, there are not above half-a-dozen of these institutions where 
infants under two years are taken at all; and, so far as my very careful 
inquiries and investigations reveal, not more than two of them where 
the mother is not compelled to give up aU her rights over the child if 
she avail herself of the benefits of the institution. Now, a very large 
proportion of the young mothers—^very often little older than girls— 
whose recklessness, and confidence, and ignorance, and not unfrequently 
ardent affection, have brought them into the situation of motherhood, 
without the desirable and necessary legal and social safeguards and 
formalities, are not only very far from being lost and abandoned 
creatures, but are capable of exhibiting qualities of self-sacrifice, 
tenderness, courage, and endurance in a very exalted degree, and in a 
manner of which most of us, in our correct, conventional lives, have 
neither the conception nor capacity for. Happily, too, for our own 
peace of mind, there are few amongst us who are capable of realising 
the utter hopelessness, helplessness, and bewilderment of a girl of the 
respectable class who finds herself burdened with an infant, and who 
cannot turn to friends for shelter and help. She comes out of the 
hospital weak and penniless, yet willing and eager to worii for the 
support of her child if a temporary refuge can be foimd for it. The 
matron of the hospital, with the best of intentionB, gives her ihe 
name of some Magdalene Befuge or Penitentiary, and it is to this 
dismal shelter that she turns her saddened eyes if she be not made of 
stronger and more heroic stufi. But suppose she refuses to label 
herself a Magdalene; suppose some divine instinct in her bids her 
oheririi thd c^d at her bosom, and work for it, and ultimately find 
in it her own redemption and salvation; and suppose between her 
and her child there is already established lhat bond of afiection which 
makes her unwilling to surrender it to strangers, and for ever deprive 
herself of the right to have any choice or part in its destiny; then in 
what direction is slie to turn for advice and guidance, in what 
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quarter is she to sedc for a safe and happy home for her infant ? It 
is hardly conceivable, but nevertbeless a fact that, with all our countless 
societies and philanthropio agencies, not one amongst them lays itself 
out for this function. There is no Association to which a matron of 
one of the hospitals or a parish doctor can direct a young mother. 
The matron herself has too many similar oases, and is too much over¬ 
burdened with work to be able to give any practical help; the 
secretary is, as a rule, a man, and such a task hardly comes under his 
scope. Inoidentdly, it may be remarked, that whilst women are 
doing all kinds of unsuitable forms of labour which could be better 
accomplished by men, there are posts, su<h as the secretaryships of 
l 3 ring-in hospitals, whicl} are most improperly filled by men. As is 
well known there are a certain number of male medical students 
attached to these institutions, but their primary purpose is for the 
reception of women; and when it is recollected that at Queen 
Charlotte’s and most of the other maternity hospitals the mothers 
are not received until they are in such a condition as to require the 
immediate presence of the ph 3 rsician, it would seem almost superfluous 
to point out the propriety, and necessity, and desirability of appointing 
female officers. Should the scheme that we have in view ever come 
into operation, a woman secretary would be an inseparable and indis¬ 
pensable part of it, and would be the first link in the chain of 
guidance that would encircle the young mother on leaving the 
lying-in ward. Under the present condition of affairs, unless some 
relative of the mother is willing to take her infant, she must bestir 
herself to find a home for it. Only the individual who has had 
practically to confront this problem can adequately appreciate its 
perplexities and difficulties; and if it presents a not swiftly conquer¬ 
able solution to an educated person, who has some knowledge of the 
quarters in which attention should be directed and application made, 
and who is familiar with the resources offered by directories and societies, 
to a defenceless, ignorant, inexperienced girl, it is little less than 
hopelessly unattainable. The Eescue Societies and Homes, and the 
numerous Associations for Women and Children, cannot assist her in 
any way. They keep no register of respectable persons willing to 
take in children, as this would involve special officers and inspection, 
and funds and operations that do not ocuae within their sphere of 
philanthropy; and of the eight Societies I consulted upon this 
difficulty, not one of them offei^ a single suggestion of the smallest 
value, or gave utterance to any expression which showed that the}' 
recognised the gravity of the dilemma or the iniquity of the situation 
which compels a mo^er to resort to the baby-ffirm. In short, I dis¬ 
covered that my own efforts to procure a home for an inlsut had 
given me a deeper practical insight into the conditions underlying the 
problem, than was possessed by all these secretarial ladies and gentle- 
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put together. After endless inquiries and investigatiQns, diiring 
whioh the child had been temporarily disposed of, and the mother 
establiriied in domestic service, a most satisfactory home was found 
with a highly respectable widow living in her own cottage in 
the country, and not too far oft for monthly visitations from the 
mother. Then a new trouble presented itself. The widow could not 
make it worth her while to burden herself with the care of a dbdld 
. unless she could at least cover the entire espenses of its keep, and in 
addition receive sixpence or a shilling a week as extra remimera- 
tion; and her demand of five shillings, justifiable as it was, could 
not be met by the mother, whose contribution of Ss. 6d. a week 
left her barely enough for her own necessities. This deficiency 
had to be met by two ladies, who undertook to pay the extra weekly 
amount required, and who in addition promised to pay occasional 
unexpected visits, and see if the child were properly fed, wariied, and 
oared for. Now, it will be seen that to ensure a fairly satisfactory 
homo for this infant, a considerable amount of search, and inquiiy, 
and personal investigation had to be undertaken, and the small pay¬ 
ments of the mother had also to be supplemented from some outside 
source. Had the business of securing a home been left to the helpless 
and distracted girl-mother, one of two things would have happened-^ 
oither she would have found out a home hnr it through the adoption ” 
advertisements tliat still appear in many of the low-class newspapers, 
or through the equally discreditable medium of the unqualified, 
unregistered midwife, whose labours are often carried on in connection 
with baby-farm keepers, and contracted to pay a weekly sum for its 
maintenance; or she would have paid a lump sum down, the amount 
being probably as large as could be extorted from the other parent of 
the child, and parted with her offspring for ever. The lump-sum 
system of barter is really more humane in its effects than the weekly 
payment of 2s. fid. or fis. fid., whioh necessitates for its profitable 
aspect that the in&nt shall be semi-starved, semi-clothed, and wholly 
neglected. The baby-farm keeper, knowing that the lump sum of 
£2 or £5 that she has received represents the entire payment of the 
transaction, proceeds to make it as profitable as possible by cutting 
short the victim’s life at as early a period as she safely can. To evade 
the police, who,'if they be armed with sufficient legal powers, show 
themselves singularly reticent in using them, the child is passed 
through half-a-dozen different hands; is starved and neglected; and, 
finally, although many of these inffints have an astonishing vitality, 
and survive an incredible degree of starvation, succumbs to a natural 
death.” The doctor who signs ihe certificate may be, and probably 
is, far reihoved from the doss of infamous professional men who 
connive and co-operate with baby-farm keepers; but he is a busy man; 
he sees that the child is wasted, and devitalised, and suffering i^m no 
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qpecsfio orgaaoic dises^; and it la not hii bnstnosa to puiano uxTosti* 
gation into its past treatment and history. But, at any rate; in this 
little span of life the suffering has been brief and the release speedy, 
and the destiny infinitely kinder than that of the little creature for 
•whom weekly payments are made. Here it is to the advantage ci 
the keepers to prolong the life of the child at the smallest expendi* 
ture upon which it csan be maintained and actual death postponed. It 
is an impossibility to rear a growing child after the first few weeks 
for the sum of Ss. 6d. a week, and in addition make a profit out of the 
venture; and as these perscms do not adopt babies firom philanthropy 
or love, their object has to be attained by supplying it with the smallest 
quantity of focxi which will prevent the cessation of its existence. 
The trade can be made more lucrative by taking in three or four 
infants at the same time, and as there are certain legal conditions 
necessitating occasional inspections which have to be complied with 
imder these circumstances, many practices are resorted to, with the 
successful object of deceiving the authorities and rendering their 
efforts nugatory. 

In one instance, of which I had personal experience, where the 
woman advertised herself as lonely and longing for the care of a 
sweet little baby ” which she would look upon as her own, the mw/ws 
operandi consisted in never having more than one child in the house 
at the time. This personage got as much as six or seven shillings a 
week for the infants for which she was “ longing ”; and after treating 
them pretty well for a few weeks, and allowing the mothers to visit 
them, she would declare they ought to have country air, and that with 
this sole object she was about to remove to the healthy but remote 
district of X., situated in one of the midland counties. If a poor 
mother, happy perhaps to think of her little one growing strong and 
rosy in country air, consented, she would sub-farm the child to some 
other wretch living at Acton or Peckham, and continue to regularly 
pocket the payment of six shillings sent by the mother to some county 
post-office, whilst paying her own tool two or three shillings a week 
for keepmg the child. Knowing the defenoelessness of the mother, 
her inability to resent or pimish whatever happens, these conscience¬ 
less baby-farmers act with an impunity that it is hard to credit, until 
one understands the immense difficulties that beset the detection and 
punishment of their subtle and secret proceedings, which, notwith¬ 
standing recent legislative enactions of a stringent nbaraAtAr that 
should effectually prevent any grave malpraotioes, are carried on 
as extensively as ever. The remedy would seem to lie in more 
definite legislative measures, both as regards registration and inspec¬ 
tion ; * but it must always be borne in mind that any measures 

(l) The New Izifant Life Inipection Act does not provide any legis'aUve aoteainre 
for the keeping of one inlan*^. 
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in leading nltimately to oonoealmeat of birth; and although it is 
easy to oonoeive a system oarried out by the State, which would 
more adequately and oomprehensiyely protect these children by means 
of registration, identification of the child, and periodic notification of 
itsresidenoe by the mother, it would on the whole operate disad^an- 
tageously for the interests and character of the mother, just in the 
same way that the police supervition of a released criminal, however 
necessary it may be for the welfare of society, in many ways handi¬ 
caps the efforts of the individuaL Anything, then, acting in the 
direction of pressure upon the mother is to be avoided; but this does 
not apply to the guilty persons who take advantage of her defence- 
lessness, and legislation involving registration and inspection might 
be advantageously brought to bear (i) upon the midwives who attend 
these oases and who should be compelled to be registered; (ii) upon 
any person who takes in a child for payment, even if only one child 
be taken. 

But the most imiK>rtant part of the scheme is the creation of a.n 
organization consisting of a central committee of ladies and members 
in every town and district, whose services and knowledge and 
counsel would be available to the inexperienced, ignorant young 
mother, anxious to work for her in&int, and utterly at sea as to any 
safe refuge where it can be placed. 

Every lying-in hospital, district nurse, midwife, and parish doctor 
would be furnished with the address of the headquarters of the 
association, and the nearest local branch, or if none such existod 
within measurable distance, of a lady member whose help could be 
obtained. Before leaving the institution or the doctor’s hands, the 
mother would be advised to seek such advice and aid in one or other 
of these quarters; and with the view of reaching those oases that are 
only attended by the inferior midwives, there might be such an 
alteration in the law as to make birth registration compulsozy within 
a fortnight instead of six weeks. 

The registration officials would be provided with the same informa¬ 
tion, and their co-operation would be sought in directing such cases 
as seemed in need of help to the offices of the association. Both 
headquarters and branch offices (which, like the Charity Organization 
Sodety branches, would be locally self-supporting) would be fur¬ 
nished with a list of reliable, reiq>ectable working women willing to 
take a child and act as foster-mother to it. They would only be 
registered on the list upon the distinct understanding that they 
must submit their home and the child of whom they have the care 
to the inspection of a lady visitor without any previous warning. 
The duty of supervision and inspection must he undertaken volun- 
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taxily at present by a lady Tisitor attached to each local committee, 
and her reports would be forwarded to the head office and then 
examined. The associaiion would employ in addition a couple of 
trained salaried lady inspectors to travel through the country, and 
supervise and report upon the working of the organization. 

It has been ^own that, in a large number of cases, it is impos- 
nble for the mother to bear the whole cost of the child’s maintenance, 
and it would therefore be necessary to have a fund collected by each 
local branch for supplementing the mother’s payment. Wherever 
possible the child’s foster-home would be within walking distance of 
the scene of the mother’s work; and an elemental principle upon 
which the efforts of the society would be based would be that of 
strengthening and vitalising the tie existing between mother and 
child. The mother would be given some voice in the ordering of the 
child’s life, and would be encouraged to interest herself in all the 
details of its dress and health and progress that are denied her when 
she hands over her little one to an institution. The knowledge tliat 
she was mainly responsible for its support would act as an incentive 
to steady and industrious habits, and the proximity of her child witli 
constant visits and frequent companionship w*ould strengthen the 
bond that becomes loose and feeble when parents and children grow 
up asunder. It will be seen that this modest proposal does not 
involve turning the world upside down, nor tlie creation of complex 
machinery, nor the production of vast funds. The offices of tlie 
central association, the printing and distribution of lists and direc¬ 
tions, and themaintenanoe of a paid secretary and two lady inspectors, 
would fall upon the central committee of ladies: the funds for the 
supplementary payments would be dealt witli by the respective lo<.'al 
branches, who would also maintain their own office and staff of lady 
officers. Or, if it were found preferable, the central committee 
might receive all funds and allot the supplementary payments through 
the branches which are responsible for the coses; and in time, as the 
benefits of the organization to the community at large became recog¬ 
nised, a demand for a state or municipal subsidy might be justifiably 
made and obtained. One need not cherisli an unduly optimistic 
faith to hope that a scheme, which at least promises to diminish, if it 
does not wholly banish, the evil of the baby-form system, will com¬ 
mend itself to women of means and leisure, willing to devote per¬ 
sonal service to its achievement, and animated with that wisdom, 
compassion, and ardour which characterise all generous human 
enterprises. 

Franci-is H. Low. 



MR. WILFRID WARD^S CARDINAL WISEMAN} 

It is thirty-eight years sinoe Cardinal Wiseman died. And, at 
last, his life has been written and pnbliriied. There are two reasons 
why, as it appears to me, we may aooount the delay not unfortunate. 
It is for easier, now, to judge Cardinal Wiseman fairly and impartially,, 
than it would have been at any time during the episcopate of Ids imme¬ 
diate successor. And in Mr. Wilfrid Ward he has found quite an 
ideal biographer. It is not merely that Mr. Ward writes with a 
singular fulness of knowledge, an unusual disorimination of judg¬ 
ment, a rare psychological power, and a candour that might satisfy 
even Othello. He possesses the still more unhrequent gift of sym¬ 
pathetic diagnosis—a gift as essential to high excellence in the 
literary as in the pictorial portrait painter. I remember spend¬ 
ing an hour in the late Sir John Millais’ studio while he waa 
engaged upon the likeness of Cardinal Newman now in the pos¬ 
session of the Duke of Norfolk. Millais liked to smoke in silence- 
at his work, and to get someone to talk to his sitter. I was. 
engaged in conversation with the Cardinal upon some topic which 
specially interested and animated him, when Millais, pipe in hand, 
suddenly exclaimed, with subdued excitement, “ Fve got him.” So 
he had. At last, after being often baffled, he had divinely found 
the man,” * and the Cardinal’s face lived upon his canvas. Now, in 
these volumes, Mr. Wilfrid Ward has oertaiiily “ got ” Cardinal Wise¬ 
man. The testimony of those who knew Wiseman well, leaves no 
doubt about the fidelity and vividness of the portraiture. He has 
given us not merely the great prolate, but the man, with his pompous 
manner and his shy nature, his grandiose tastes and his childlike 
heart, his singularly wide cultxme and his boyish love of fun, his 
social success and his simple piefy, his august achievements and his 
miserable mistakes. We bow his aims; we understand his actions; 
we are let into the secret of his inner life. And the result is one for 
which Cardinal Wiseman would undoubtedly have been grateful. I 
don’t think,” he said, when he lay dying, they will always think 
me such a monster.” By “ they,” he meant his fellow-countrymen in 
general. Assuredly, no one can rise from the perusal of Mr. Ward’s 
volumes without feelings of esteem, admiration, and I will say reve¬ 
rence, for the accomplished and devout churchman, whose righteous¬ 
ness is there made as dear as the light and his just dealing as the 

(1) Th€ Lif4 tmd Timei of Cardinal WUman, Bj Wilftid Waxd. In two volumes. 
Ixmdon. 1897. 

(2) Millais tdd me tlmt Oudinel Kewmsa’slikenees was extremehrdilBocilt to catch;: 
** There ia ao much in that face,” he eaid« 
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noonday. We may apply to him, without hyperbole, the beautiful 
and familiar verses:— 

** We know him now : all narrow jealousies 
Are silent; and we see him as he moved; 

How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise. 

Sweet nature, gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters; dear to Science, dear to Art. 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward's book, however, is of interest and importance 
not only as an admirable specimen of the biographer's art, but for 
another reason. T/te Life and Times af Cardinal Wiseman is the title 
which he has given it. And the side-lights which it throws upon 
the momentous period in which the Cardinal’s lot was oast, and upon 
;^me of the famous personages with whom he w^ associated, are of 
;great historical value. The Catholic reaction, of which ClLateaubriand 
was the herald, and in some sort the initiator, the condition of the 
Papal States in the first half of the present century, the growth and 
issue of the Tractarian movement, the attitude of Borne to modem 
-thought, are among the topics touched upon and illuminated by him. 
Again, we may t«ie it—^indeed, Mr. Ward, in his Preface, hints as 
much—^that a subsidiary object of his book is to put before the world 
a juster view of Cardinal Manning than the one exhibited in a recent 
Xt/c, with which most of my readers are probably acquainted. In 
what I am about to write I shall, in the first place, present some of the 
more salient features of Cardinal Wiseman's personality and career, 
using, for the most part, the materials provided by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 
And, by way of epilogue to this, I shall briefly consider what he has to 
tell us about Cardinal Manning, supplementing it, so for os may seem 
desirable, from my own knowledge of that most eminent ecclesiastic. 

Cardinal Wiseman was bora two years after Cardinal Newman— 
that is, in 1802. He claimed descent from a Protestant Bishop of 
Dromore; but his grandfather was a Catholic merchant, who, at the 
end of the last century, migrated from Waterford to Seville. There 
Nicholas Wiseman was born; and there he spent the first three 
years of his life. Thence he was sent to a boarding-sohool at Water¬ 
ford to acquire a knowledge of English; and in 1810 he passed to 
Ushaw College, near Barham. As an inhmt he had been censeorated 
to the service of the Church by his moflier, who, we are told, laid him 
upon the high altar of the Cathedral of Seville; and he never doubted 
of his vocation. Looking back over his career in his last illness, he 
told a friend: “ I have never oared for anything but the Church: my 
sole delight has been in everything connected with her.” He remained 
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at TJshaw for eight years, one of his greatest friends there being 
George Erington, who was subsequently to become his ooadjutor. 
Dr. Lingard, who was Yioe-Fresident of the College, showed him, as 
he writes, ** many acts of thoughtful and dehoate kindness,” the foun¬ 
dation of " a ooirespondenoe and intimacy ” between them in later 
years, which lasted till the death of that eminent historian. As a boy, 
Nicholas Wiseman was shy and retiring, destitute of all aptitude for 
athletics, and devoted to books. In 1818 he went to Borne to the 
restored English college. His life there has been described by Mr. 
Ward in a passage which it is worth while to quote:— 

** The student-life which Wiseman led for the next four years was one of great 
regularity and of strict discipline. The English conege~-althongh less exacting 
in its regulations than some of the Italian colleges—preserves a measure of Conti¬ 
nental severity. The students rose then at half-past five, fialf-an-honr's medi¬ 
tation was followed by Mass and breakfast. Every day, except Thursday and 
Sunday, lectures were attended on philosophy, theology, canon law, church his¬ 
tory, biblical exegesis, as the case might 1 m ; and the rest of the morning was 
devoted to study. The midday dinner was preceded by the daily * examination 
of conscience.* After dinner came a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, and, a little 
later, the »k*ta, A space in the afternoon was allotted to a walk through the city, 
either to some object of interest—a church or a museum—or to one of the 
Palazzos, or to Monte Pincio, where friends would meet the collegians and ex¬ 
change greetings or converse. Nearly all the colleges—and among them the 
English—would take their walk in miiurmfci—that is to say, the students walking 
two abreast, in double file. Outside the city or on Monte Pincio this order was 
relaxed for the time, and students might disperse, reassembling for their return 
home. Tlie bell towards sunset for the Ave Maria would summon the eamerata 
back to college, and the rest of the day was qvent chiefiy in study and prayer. 
On Thursday, the weekly holiday, expeditions were often made beyond the city 
walls to places of interest. The Easter vacation and the long summer holiday 
were siMot at the country house belonging to the college at Monte Porzio, near 
Tnsculum. Here the discipline was somewhat less strict, but was still a life of 
great regularity, and passed under community rule. The day, both in Rome aud 
at Monte Porzio, was brought to a close with night prayers and the reading of the 
meditation for the following morning.'* 

It is not easy to ovor estimate the depth of the impressions left upon 
Wiseman by the four years passed by him as a student in Borne; by 
his contact with its relics of the past and its life in the present. 
" Two influences,” writes Mr. Ward, " are especially to be noted— 
which became intimately blended—that of the historical associations of 
early Christian history made by the Catacombs, shrines and museums; 
and the effect of the frequent sight of the Pope himself. No one 
can resiclp in Homo without being affected by l^tli these aq>ect6 of 
the life there; but with Wiseman the impression which they made 
was the deepest of his life. It was deepened by years of dose 
intimacy with every detail of both aspects; an intimacy represented 
in later years by the most popular of his books Fahiohy and by 
the of the Lad Four Popes 
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In 1824 Wiseman took his degree of Doctor of DiTinity, having 
aoqnitted hitwaftlf with much credit in what was called “ The Cheat 
Public Act/' This was the chief feature in the examination^ and 
consisted in maiiitiuTimg a number of theological propositions against 
subtle and trained disputants, in the presence of an audience of 
prelates and professors. Among those who came to witness his 
prowess," Mr. Ward tells luai, " were Father Cappellari, afterwards 
Pope Gregory XVI., then * a monk dothed in white,' who, glided in, 
while the dii^utation was in full course, and the celebrated French 
divine whose writings this same monk later on condemned, F^licite 
de Lamennais." 

Wiseman was not quite twenty-two when his career as a student 
—his apprenticeship, let me rather say, for he was a student all his 
days—thus came to a close. And here I should like to insert a 
pc^on of a letter of his, written thirty-four years afterwards, in 
which he reviews this early period of his life. After observing 
that the method which guid^ him was to classify leading principles 
and thoughts, and to refer all he read to a definite aim, he continues: 

I think my powers, such as they were, had been timned and formed and logi* 
cised by rude exercises and inward severity which no one saw. Such a course of 
years! (oh, my dearest WiUy, may you never experience tliem)—years of solitude, 
of dereliction, without an encouragiiig word from Superior or companion, de¬ 
nounced even, more than once, by unseen enemies ; yours of shattered nerves, 
dread often of instant insanity, consumptive weakness enfeebled from sinking 
energy, of sleepless nights and weary days, and hours of t^urs which i.o one ever 
witnessed. For years and years this went on, till a crisis came in my life and 
character, and 1 was drawn into a new condition, where all was changed. It was 
during this period, to me invaluable, that 1 wrote my Uonr SyriartK (which you 
probably have scarcely looked into, to see what they cost me}, collected my mate¬ 
rials for the Lectures on the * Connexion,’ on the Eucharist, &c. Without this 
training I should not have thrown myself into the Puseyite ct>ntroversy at a later 
period. Yet many of that body, then and since, have told me that 1 was the only 
Catholic who understood them, or could throw his mind into theirs. If so, this 
was only the result of the selfKliscipUue .... of previous years. The very 
principle which pervades the Lectures on the Eucharist is the ground of my 
Oxford Movement papers : that of trying to seize the ideas and feelings of those 
whose moods yon interpret .... Some principles and thoughts have been so 
iiuniliar to my own mind since I was eighteen or twenty, that they appear to me 
to be universal and commonplace; yet I find when I have compulsory occasion 
to utter them, they seem new . i . . to others. They are seeds of early planting, 
which everyone should value in himself. There was one consolation through tliis 
early time of trial, that the intellectual so thoroughly absorbed the physical, that 
it made me pass through a passionless youth—I had almost said temptationlsss. 
Very early 1 chose the one object of all my studies, to defend and illustrate xeli* 
gion, Christian and Catholic, and 1 do not think 1 have ever swerved in purpose 
from my aim. Whatever variety of motives may have been attributed to me, 1 
do not think that 1 have ever been unlaitlifttl to this end.” 

In 1825 Wiseman was ordained priest. He speaks in his Recolke^ 
turn of his happiness at this time, when freed from tbe joke of a 
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yepressiYe discipline and left to follow the bent of his own indh^ 
tions [he couldj . • . dtink long draughts fnnn the fountain's 
which hitherto he could only taste.” The next three years were 
chiefly devoted by him to the preparation of his Horm Syriaeee, Thte 
work was published in 1827, and soon gave its author a European 
reputation. He was immediately nominated by Leo XII., Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the E^an Universily, and Yice Hector of 
the English College. The next year he became Hector. It was at 
this time that he laid the foundation of his veiy considerable reputa¬ 
tion as a preacher by a course of English sermons delivered in the 
church of Ges^ e Maria. 

Under Wiseman’s presidency the English College became a very 
considerable centre of intellectual life. 

The Uoroi Syriacm had, by this time, made him a marked man in the karned 
world, and visitors to Rome sought him out as a person of distinction. As the 
chief English preacher in Rome he was turned to for advice and guidance in the 
not unfrequent cases of the reconciliation of Englishmen to Oathoticism, and his 
new appointment gave him the prominence attaching to the official representative 
of English Catholics in Rome. Hitherto a shy student, associating little with lus 
neigh^urs ... he [now] appears to have mixed freely in society, and to have 
corresponded with the learned world in various countries. . . . Among the 
Englishmen who made Wiseman's acquaintance as vlsitorB to Rome during his 
lectoiship, besides Mr. Monckton Milnes, were such men as Archbishop Trench, 
Julius Hare, Sir Thomas Acland, Charles Marriott, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Macaulay, John Henry Newman, Hurrdll Fronde, Henry Edward Manning. 
Some of these visits . . . led to friendships, which were continued on occasion of 
his visits to England, aud brought him into intercourse with cultivated English 
society outside the Catholic pale, a very unusual position at that time for a 
^ Romish ’ ecclesiastic. Visits to the country houski of Archbishop Trench, 
.Monckton Milnes, Lord Spencer, and others, are referred to in his letters.” 

In 1830 there came to the English College, to receive ordination as 
a priest, the remarkable man subsequently well known as Father 
Ignatius Spencer. The brother of the late Lord Spencer, he had been 
during his early manhood a famiHar figure in English society, and 
had been by no means noted for tlie strictness of his life. It was in 
the Opera House in Paris in 1820, as he relates, that he received 
his first religious impressions. The last scene of Don Giormui 
appealed to him as a warning of the fate which awaited himself, and 
led him to a complete reformation of conduct. A little later, he 
took orders in the Anglican Churchy but soon came to entertain 
doubts of the tenableness of his eedesiastical position. In 1830, he 
made hiif submission to Home. He ultimately renounced all his 
worldly possessions, and devoted his whole time to preadiing the 
Go^l to the poor. He died within a year of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
own deatli, in 1864, after nearly twenty years spent amid the rigour 
and austerities of tlie Passionist order.” Father Spencer’s dominant 
thought, after his reception into the Catholic Church, was the conver- 
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sion of England. The devotion and enthusiasm of this holy man 
deeply influenced Wiseman’s impressionable mind. His ** simple 
misdonary zeal made Itlni almost suspiciouB of the more intelleotual 
career upon which the Eector of the College hod entered. He told 
Wiseman, bluntly, that he should apply his mind to something more 
practical than Syriac MSS. or titties on geology, and liiat he 
would rather see him take up with what suited a priest on the Englirii 
Mission, as it then was.” His admonitions had a great effect on 
Wiseman, who determined from thenceforth to devote his studies 
more directly to the cause of the Catholic revival then in progress 
throughout Europe, and in particular to labour, as far as in him lay, 
for the furtherance of “ the great cause ” in England. 

It was in 1833 that Wiseman first saw Newman, who was then 
visiting Rome in company with Hurrell Froude. Thirteen years 
afterwards he wrote, “iWm the day of Newman and Fronde’s 
visit to me I have never, for one instant, w^avered in my conviction 
that a new era had commenced in England . . To this great 
object I devoted myself. The favourite studies of former years 
were abandoned for the pursuit of this aim alone.” Thenceforth, 
then, Wiseman’s mind was steadily set upon more active work for 
religion among his fellow ooimtiymen. He tliougbt of founding a 
CathoHc University, of founding a Catholic Review in England, 
and determined upon paying a reconnoitring visit in the summer of 
1835. But before leaving Rome, he delivered the “Lectures 
on the Connexion betw^een Science and Revealed Religion,” 
which added so greatly to his reputation. They are, indeed, 
striking discourses from the thorough and systematic research 
of which they ore manifestly the ouUome, from the modera¬ 
tion and candour of their tone, and from their recognition of 
the great verity so cogently enforced before by Pascal, and since by 
Newman, that the truest justification of Christianity consists in its 
giving us “ the key to the secrets of our nature, and the solution of 
all mental problems . . . the answer to all the solemn questions of 
our restless consciousness.” Of course, they are largely out of 
date, for the science with which they dealt was the science of fifty 
years ago; but even at the present time they will well repay 
perusal. 

Wiseman was now thirty-three years old, and was becoming ever 
more and more deeply interested in the movement of contemporary 
Emqpean thought, w^hich, as he expressed it, in his rhetorical way, 
seemed “pawing the ground and struggling to be free from the Pagan 
trammels which the Reformation oast upon it, and trying once more 
to fly into the purer Christian ether of Dante and Chaucer.” “The 
exertions of such men os Schlegel, Novalis, Gdrres, Manzonii 
Xameitnais, Lamartine, and even the less pure efforts of Vicstor Hugo 
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or Janin,” appeared to liim “ to idiow a longing after the revival of 
Chiiatian principles as the soul and centre of thought and taste and 
feeling." In this frame of mind he came to Ungland in the autumn 
of 1835, travelling by Vienna, Munich, Paris, and Bniges, where, as 
“ he saw the Catholic champions, whose writings had so moved him, 
and received letters in the couxse of his journey from Syria and 
China, the world-wide wnpire of the Boman Bee was brought before 
, his imaginative mind. And his spint of hopeful enterprise stood in 
marked contrast to the ideas of Bnglishmen, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, as to the status and work of the Catholics in England—^the 
remnant of the long proscribed Bngliah Papists." To the history of 
Catholicism in this oountiy during the two preceding centuries, 
Mr. Ward devotes a carefully written chapter. Their condition at 
the time with which we are concerned has been pictured by 
Cardinal Newman in one of the finest passages which he ever wrote. 
It is so perfect a hit of Englirii that I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of transcribing it, and my readers the pleasure of 
perusing it:— 

« No longer the Catholic Church in the country—nay, no longer, I may lay, a 
Catholic community—but a few adherents of the Old Religion, moving silently 
and sorrowfully about, as memorialB of what had been. ‘The Roman Catholics* 
—not a sect, not even an interest, as men conceived of it—not a body, however 
small, representative of the Great Communion abroad—but a mere handful of 
individuals, who might be counted, like the pebbles and detrUm of the great 
deluge, and who, forsooth, merely happened to retain a creed which, in its day, 
indeed, was the profewion of a Church. Here a set of poor Irishmen, coming and 
going at harvest time, or a colony of them lodge«l in a miserable quarter of the 
vast metropolis. There, perhaps, an elderly person, seen walking in the streets, 
grave and solitary, and strange though noble in bearing, and said to be of good 
family, and a ‘ Roman Catholic. ’ An old-fashioned bouse of gloomy appearance, 
closed in with high walls, with an iron gate, and yews, and the report attaching 
to it that ‘Roman Catholics ’ lived there; Wt who they were, or what they did, 
or what was meant by calling them Roman Catholics, no one could tell; though 
it had an unpleasant sound, and told of form and su^tition. And then, 
perhaps, os we went to and fro, looking with a hoy’s curious eyes through the 
great city, we might come to-day upon some Moravian chapel, or Quaker’s 
meeting-house, and to-morrow on a chapel of the ‘Roman Catholics’ ; but 
nothing was to be gathered from it, except tliat there were lights burning there, 
and some boys in white, swinging censers ; and what it all meant could only he 
learned from books, from Protestant Histories and Sermons; and they did not 
report well of the ‘ Roman Catholics,’ but, on the contrary, deposed that they once 
had power and had abused it. And then, again, we might, on one occasion, haw 
it pointedly put out by some literaiy man, as the lesuU of his careful investi¬ 
gation, and ns a recondite point of information, which few knew, that there sw 
this difference between the Roman Catholics of England and the Boman Catholics 
of Ireland, that the latter had bishops, and the former were governed by four 
officials, called Vicars-Apostolic. Such was about the sort of knowledge pos¬ 
sessed of Christianity by the heathen of old time, who persecuted its adherents 
from the fece of the earth, and then called them psm Iwejfepo, a people who 
rimnnad the light of day. Such were Cathblies in England, found in comers, 
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and aUeya, and cellars, and tlie honsetops, or in the recesses of the country : cut 
off from the populous world around them, and dimly seen, as if through a mist 
or in twilight, as ghosts flitting to and fro, by the high Protestants, the lords ol 
the earth.*' 

To tlieae Wiseman came in 1835, the representative of glorious 
historioal traditions of their own which had become to them “ only a 
frtding verbal memory,’’ and of an ecumenical cause the identity of 
which with their own they hardly realised. He came **not an, 
unknown man, who had to win respect from bitterly prejudiced 
fellow-countrymen, but a scholar of European distinction, the host 
and the friend of many an Englishman who had been glad of an 
English welcome in Home, and were ready to return his hospitality.” 

Wiseman’s recoimoitring visit lasted for a year, and w^as pregnant 
with results of great moment. An accident brought him somewhat 
prominently before the general public. The Abbate Baldoconni, 
the priest of the Sardinian Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was 
anxious to pay a visit to. Italy. Wiseman, who spoke Italian 
as fluently as English, consented to take his duty, and in Advent 
1836 tried ihe experiment of some Ijecturcs addressed to Catholics 
and Protestants alike. They had an extraordinary sxiooess ; a success 
so great as to alarm the pious lecturer.. ** I used to shed tears.” he 
told Cardinal Vaughan long after, “ in the sacristy of the Sardinian 
Chapel, fearing that whatever good the lectures were doing to others, 
they were filling me with vain glory.” The Chapel was crowded, 
every seat being occupied half-an-hour before Compline, and altliough 
the discourses lasted for an hour and a-half, or longer, the attention 
of the congregation seems never to have flagged. Wiseman was 
then staying in Lin(K)ln’8 Inn Fields, in the house of Mr. Bagshawe, 
father of the present Judge Bagshawe, who relates, lie w^os besieged 
at all hours of tlie day by those who heard the lec^tures and wislied 
to consult the lecturer.” In the following Lent he le<?tiuwl in 
Moorfields Church at the request of Bishop Bramston, the Vimr 
Apostolic of the London District, and the second venture was even 
more successful.” 

** Society in this country,’* writes the late Mr. George White, ** was impressed, 
and listened almost against its will, and listened not displeased. Here was a 
young Roman priest, fresh from the centre of Catholicism, who showed himself 
master, not only of the intricacies of polemical discuiuiion, but of the amenities of 
dvilised life. Protestants were equally astonished and gratified to find that 
acuteness and urbanity were not incompatible even in controversial atgument. 
The spacious church of Moorfields was thronged on every evening of Dr. Wise¬ 
man’s appearance; . . . many persons of position and education were converted, 
and all departed with abated prejudice, and with very different notions about 
Oatbolicism from those with which they had been prepossessed by tbeir educa¬ 
tion. ‘ No controversial lectures delivered within our memory,* says another 
contemporary writer, ‘ ever excited public interest to such a degree.’ ‘ I had the 
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consolation/ writes Wiaeman bimseU^/of witnessing the patient and edifying 
attention of a crowded audiettce/ many of whom sto^ for over two houn, with- 
oat any symptom of impatience.’ Among the most constant listeners was Lord 
Brougham.” 

A curious token of tiie almtement of anti-Catholio piejudioe^ 
brought about by Wiseman’s Lectures, is supplied by the fa^ that 
in 1836 he was invited to write an article on the Catholic Church for 
T/te Penny Cychptedia. In the same year he joined O’Connell and 
* Quinn in founding the Dublin RemtnCy stipulating that no extreme 
political views should be introduced into it.” In the autumn of 1886 
he returned to Borne, and was at his post in the English College for 
the commencement of the term in October. But he never again 
entirely settled down into his old habits. His heart was, thenceforth, 
in great measure in England. 

To England he came again in the summer of 1839. And this virit 
resulted in his permanent residence here. That was his own wirii, 
and tlie wish of the English eccleriastioal authorities; and the 
Pope concurred in it. The aged Bishop Walsh, Vicar Apostolic of 
the Central District, needed a coadjutor. Wiseman was nominated 
to the office, and was at the same time appointed President of Osoott. 
On the 8th of June, 1840, he received episcopal consecration from 
the hands of Cardinal Fiunsoni, in the chapel of the English College. 
It was a sore trial to him to leave the city where he had dwelt for 
twenty-two years, until, as he expressed it, “ affection clung to every 
old stone there like the moss which grew to it.” Writing in 1857, 
he applied to himself the touching lines of Ovid’s Ih*isfia :— 

” Qaum subit illios triatiasima noctis imago 
Qoai mihi supremum tempos in Urbe foit, 

Quum repeto ooctem qua tot mihi earn reliqui 
Labitur ex ocolis uuac quoque gutta meia.” 

But he had a strong feeling that his duty called him to labour here. 
On arriving in England, he writes:—I saluted the land dear to 
me by holy love. Behold, the vineyard of the Lord! Welcome, 
labour and persecution, reproach and scorn. Bless, 0 Lord, my 
entiy into the land of my desires.” On the 16th of September, 
1840, he arrived at Osoott, and took up his residence there as its 
President. 

The Oxford Movement was now in full progress, and largely 
engaged Wiseman’s tlioughts. It is not too much to say that the 
fate of that Movement was determined by his fomoiis essay on 
** St. Augustine and the Donatists,” published in the Dublin Memew 
of July, 1839; Newman has described in the Apologia the impres- 
dlon it produced upon him. The first real hit from Bomanism,” he 
says. It empliasiBed with a force, all the greater from the urbanity 
andjmoderation of the language in which it was couched, the principle 
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deemed by Si Augostine eeeential to the idea of the Churoh as the 
one oiganised j^irituid society claiming to expound with authority 
the C^stian revelation. But I will give Mr. Ward’s admirable 
summary:— 

“ He pointed out that the question of a Church in astate of schism was regarded 
oy the Fathers not as a question of antiquarian rcseamh, but as a great practical 
case of conscience for each individual. The facts on which the technical contro¬ 
versy depended might become obscured; but this did not leave individual persons 
or individual Churches free to say, * I see no convincing proof on either aide; 
therefore I will do as I like.* Such a plea had been advanced in the fifth cen¬ 
tury ; and the very Fathers to whom Newman was appealing as his mainstay had 
emphatically disallowed it Bnefly, St. Augustine had shown that in a matter 
so vital to the continiie<l existence of the Church as an organic society, a simple 
and incontrovertible guiding principle was needed for individual persons and 
Churches—a principle capable of being applied by the unlearned as well as by the 
learned. Cases were constantly arising, and would arise, of schism on the part 
of a local or national Church. Each party—the schismatics and their opponents 
—would profess to represent the ancient Catholic faith, and would call itself 
Catholic. If the individual Church or the individual member of the Church 
were to be allowed to judge for itself or himself, all hope of Catholic nnity 
would be gone. The local Church must, therefore, in the nature of the case, 
be amenable to the judgment of its peers. If the rest of the Catholic Church 
acknowledged the bishop of a local Church, and interchanged letters of communion 
with him, then he and those who were his spiritual subjects formed part of the 
Church Catholic. If the rest of the Church refused to communicate with him, 
and judged his claim to be invalid, then he was thereby ruled to be in schism. 
This simple but pregnant rule was essential to the very existence of the Church 
Catholic ; and St. Augustine sums it up in the sentence which was destined to 
ring in Newman’s ears for many a day: * Quaprojder securns judicat orbis 
teirarura, in quacumque parte orbis terramm.' ” 

We all know the effect of this “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum ” 
upon Newman. That very summer he for the first time realised—as 
he told Hemy Wilberforce—that jiossibly it might prove a duty to 
join the Church of Borne. This famous article was one of a series 
devoted to successive phases of the Oxford Movement The general 
effect of them was fairly summed up by Mr. W. O. Ward in a letter 
written twenty years afterwards. There can be no doubt whatever, 
in my judgment, that witliout such a view of the Catliolio Church 
and her position as we obtained from the Dublin^ we, Oxford 
people, should have had our conversion indefinitely retarded, eves 
had we, at last, been converted at all.” 

It is not neoesaary again to tell here the so oft told tale of the 
progress and issue of the Oxford Movement. But 1 may notice that 
some of the main lines of thought in the Eway on the Development q/ 
ChridUm Doetrine^ which we may regard as the lost cry of Newman’s 
expiring Anglicanism, had been anticipated by Wiseman in a remark* 
able sermon preached at Derby in It may be said of Wise* 

man, as of Newman himself, that when at the call of duty he engf^fed 
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ill religious oontroven^he at once lifted it to a higher level than that 
usually occupied by disputants on divinity. In neither of them was 
there any trace of the Mium theologieum. Both employed their argu« 
ments not to wound nor to baffle, but to persuade and win. But wlffle 
watching the Tractarian Party with the keenest interest, and with 
a hopefulness only partially justified by the event, Wiseman was 
endeavouring to breathe a new life into the dry bones of English Oatho- 
• •licism; to clothe them, so to speak, with flesh and blood; to deck them 
with the beauty and grace of renascent vigour. On this subject let 
us hear Mr. Ward: 

**The new President had of necessity to play the part of controversialist and 
diplomatist, in dealing with the development of the Oxford Movement; but it 
was a much more unmixed pleasure to him t6 aim at bringing to perfection the 
devotional rites in Oscott Chapel. The poetry and sym^Usm of the Catholic 
liturgy were, according to the testimony of all hia Mends, the subject of his 
greatest interest and enthusiasm. He had learned to love the liturgy in its won¬ 
derful presentation at the Sixtine Chapel; and he endeavoured, as far as might be, 
in this as in other things, to bring Rome to England. He was fully alive to the 
transitory nature of the theological controversy of the hour—to its reference to a 
passing state of opinion. He foresaw that a few years later the crucial controversy 
would not be about the Thirty-nine Articles, but about all belief in the super¬ 
natural world. * Fifty rears hence,’ he said one day to the Divines in the middle 
of a theological lecture, ' the professors of this place will be endeavouring to prove, 
not transu^tantiatioii, but the existence of God.’ Controversy was in its nature 
ephemetal—as well as distasteful to his genial and kindly nature. But the Church 
liturgy was a part of that life of the Church which was more near to the source of 
its strength than any phase of dialectics. The deep feelings and belieb of the 
early Christians, the ix>etry of their faith and its intense reality, had embodied 
themselves in the liturgy which was handed down. Here we have the living 
imaginative pictures which had inspired Christiana before the medusval dialectica 
were known to them, which should inspire with the same spirit the Christians of 
our own time, and which would outlive our own disputes as they have outlived 
those of Abelard and those of Luther. The meditations they aroused were the 
permanent and unchanging heritage of the Church, never to pass away; while 
each intellectual phase was in its nature only transient.*' 

In the spring of 1847 the question of the restoration of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in England had been mooted by the English Bishops 
at their Annual Meeting, and Wiseman had been deputed to go to 
Borne and submit their ^iews to ihe Holy See. The year before 
Pins IX. had been elected to the Apostolic Thrcme, and had been 
welcomed “ with tumult of acclaim,” as the leader of the nationid 
movement in Italy. Unquestionably he lympathised warmly with 
that movement, and hoped to guide and restrain it within the limits 
of Christianity and Catholicism. He began bis reign by a complete 
abandonment of the repressive policy rdied upon by his immediate 
predecessors for the maintenance of their Civil Princedom, undermined 
by the iiisuireotions and conspiraoies which had become chronic in 
theStates of the Church. An almost general amnesty was granted to 
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'vdiioh tile I^cih invaBioa <d 1798 had shattered, a much needed 
reform of oiTil and criminal law, tike concession of a rational free¬ 
dom of the press, the creation of a Boman Municipal Council and 
National Ghu^, were among the wise and liberal measures which 
marked the begixming of the new Pontificate. They secured for 
Pius IX. an unbounded popularify throughout Europe. In England 
he was generally describe as the most enlightened Soyereign of the 
age. And to Ei^land he specially looked for diplomatic support 
and avowed encouragement” Th^ was reasonable enough since 
these measures were precisely sudi as the English Government had 
suggested in language even more emphatic than that employed by 
the other Ghreat Powers who also recommended them, in 1881, after 
the insurrection of the Legations had been put down. And Wise¬ 
man was sent back to England to communicate the Pontiffs views to 
Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary. The extremely interest¬ 
ing Memorandum which he drew up on this occasion for Palmerston’s 
information, is given in full by Mr. Ward. The result was tliai Lord 
Minto was sent by the British Government to Borne, ** not as a 
Minister accredited to the Pope hut as the authentic organ of the 
British Government enabled to declare its views and explain its senti¬ 
ments.” As a matter of fact, Lord Minto’s presence in Home served 
chiefly to encourage the extreme Liberal Party against which I'ius IX. 
sought protection, and which was determined to force him into war 
with Austria. I need not recount the storj’' of the Boman Bevolu- 
tion of 1848: how the Pope made concession after concession in 
the vain hope of satis^ang popular demands: how Bosmini came 
to Borne as the Envoy of the Sardinian King, and drafted a 
scheme for an Italian Federation tmder Papal presidency: how 
Eossi—surely one of the most pathetic figures in the history of the 
century—^was brutally assassinated : how Pius IX., threatened with a 
like fate, fled to Ghieta, declining, in his humility and self-abnegation, 
one of the most magnificent prospects of martrydom ever offered to 
the sons of men. But during that troubled and disastrous time, 
the project for the restoration of the English Hierarchy was being 
carefully matured by the Congregation of Propaganda with the 
assistance of Bishop UUathome, representing ^e English Vicars 
Apostolic. And when that prelate left Borne in August, 1848, the 
scheme was practically decided on. 

In the Spring of 1849, Wiseman was appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
the London disfrict, which he had administered since the death of 
Bitiiop Walsh in August, 1847. His task there was, from the first, 
by no meansan easy one. Many, probably most, of the horn Catholics 
among his clergy were opposed to what was called “ the Bomanising 
and innovating ways” of some of the converts—^ways with which 
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of ilie most axduous taifa which lay before him was the foaon of the 
old and new elements in lEnglish Oatholicism. But this he did not 
Ihen know. In tiie ^xing of 1850 he was led to believe that his 
work in England was soon to be ended. A. ooxnmunicaiion reached 
him at that time notifying the Pc^’s intention to call him to the 
Sacred CoUege. And this, as he supposed, meant that for the future 
he must reside in Borne. Miuh as he appreciated the honoiur, he 
would fain have dechned it. For it was the death-blow to his dieriehed 
wish to labour for England in England. He wrote to Borne to beg 
that he might be excused. But a per^ptoxy answer came that he 
was wanted there, and that his successor would he appointed. The 
thought that he would return to London as Cardinal Archbishop never 
entered his mind, we are assured by Dr. Whitty, then his Yioar- 
General. But it entered the minds of many of the leading laity, and 
strong representations were aooordingly made to the Vatican. The 
result was that when the Pope’s Brief re-estahliehing the Hierarchy 
was issued in September, 1850, Wiseman, who just before had been 
created a Cardinal, was appointed to the see of Westminster. 

It cannot he denied that his first official act exhibited that cunous 
want of judgment which from time to time marred his career. 
Wisdom aiter the event is proverbially easy. But even then clear¬ 
headed men among Catholics were dismayed by that wonderful 
Pastoral From without the Flaminian Gate.” Dr. Whitty, his Vicar- 
General, stood aghast at its inflated rhetoric, and was greatly per¬ 
plexed whether or no to pnhlish it. But he felt that he oould not 
withhold it without a clear obligation of duty, A very valued and 
intimate friend of Newman told me the other day: “ I was in church 
on the following Sunday, when Newman read the Pastoral. His 
face was a study—especially when he came to the * From without 
the Flaminian Gate ’ at Ihe end.” I need not dwell upon the “ Papal 
Aggression ” outcry, or ^e abortive Ecdesiastioal Titles Act in which 
it issued. I may, however, note tliat Cardinal Wiseman’s masterly 
“ Appeal to the English People ”—a considerable portion of which 
Mr. Ward prints—^had no small influence in quieting the agitation* 
Temperate and logical—curious contrast to the Fla min i an Pastoral-^ 
it was acknowledged by nearly the whole press to he in the highest 
degree worthy of the author’s reputation and position. ‘‘ There can be 
no doubt at all,” wrote the Spectator^ ** of his controversial power. 
Whether confuting the Premim* on grounds of political precedent, 
meeting ecdeeiastioal opponents by appeals to principles of spiritual 
freedom, rebuking a pa^san judge, or throwing s arcasm at the 
^indiffiusive wealth of a sacred e^hlishment which has become 
literally hedged from the world by bamers of social depravify,’ he 
equally .shows his mastery of dialectical leBouroe.” 
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Cardinal Wiseman ruled the Diooese^ of Westminster as its 
Arohbi^op, and the Catholio Churoh in England as its Metropolitan, 
for fourteen years. I must refer my readers to an admirably 
written ohapter in Mr. Ward’s second volume for most interest 
ing personal traits about him; his ^mpathetic kindness to his 
^ averrion from the business routine of public life, the 
breadth and variety of his interests, his jocose intercourse with his 
intimates, his fondness for diildren, his love of elegant literary 
trifling, his endeavours worthily to sustain the dignity of his position 

ezemplifled for example, in his keeping the table of a Boman 
Cardinal, and a chariot with gorgeous trappings such as members 
of the Sacred College then used in Borne. I am here rather oon« 
eemed to note that his work dur^ those fourteen years was to live 
down the prejudice excited against him and the cause he represented 
by the events of ^850-1: and to build up the Catholic Church in 
l^gland. That work he successfully accomplished. It is curious 
to observe how soon he regained his popularity with the general 
public. A striking evidence of this is afforded by the invitations to 
lecture on subjects of general interest which reached him from all 
sides—invitations with which he gladly complied so far as he could. 
One of them came from the Boyal Institution. Hi- was, 1 believe, the 
first Catholic to whom that compliment was paid. It was in 1854 
that he published his historical romance, Fabiola: "a good book 
which had all the success of a bad one,” the Archbishop of Milan 
wittily said. It was speedily translated into almost all European 
languages, and new editions of it are still appearing in England and 
on the Continent. 

** The great variety of his pureoite/’ writes Mr. Ward, might eeem at hist sight 
suggestive of the dilettante. Over and above his professional duties, we have seen 
him occupied with Oriental studies, with art, wdth literature, w'ith the Tractarian 
Movement, at one time on a diplomatic mission on behalf of the liberal Pope, at 
another lecturing to a London audience on the Crimean War ; then again busy 
with practical refoiiiis among the poor, and soon afterwards oifering suggestions 
as to the hanging of a National Portrait Gallery. Yet his intimate friends are 
unanimous as to the unity of his work and purpose. The key to the explanation 
of this apparent contradiction is, I think, found in a saying of his friend, Father 
Whitty, in a letter to Henry Edward Manning, written just after Wiseman's 
death. The cause of Wiseman's influence did not lie. Father Whitty said, only 
in his talents and acquirements, considerable aa they were, but in his being, in his 
tastes, in his policy and work, and in his writings, a faithful representative of the 
Catholic Church— not, he adds, as a Saint represents her, solely on the ethical 
ride, but as a national poet represents the all-roand genius of a paaticular country 
tn his various poems. Hence, in the first place, the character of his influence 
even among his own co-ieligioniiCs in England. He found them a persecuted sect, 
he left them a Church. He found them in 1835 the remnant of a proscribed sec¬ 
tion of Englishmen, longing only to live and let live, who had lost the old 
devotional ideals, to whom many cfaaimcteristie fsaturet in the training of the 
priesthood, in the symbolical ceremonial of the Church, in the monastic life, 
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were almost unkuowa; who hod little appreciation of religions art or religions 
architecture. He brought to them bodilj', from R.imau life, the poetry and 
curled activity of tlie Church, together with its Hierarchy and organization. 
But further, he pointed out, in the inaugural lecture at the opening of his 
Academia, in IBOI, his conception of the Church in its relations with the world : 
and this had a bearing on a wider public. While he resolutely maintained that, 
whether triumphant or depressed, in the Lateran Basilica or in the Catacombs, 
the Church has the great ethical ideals of the Gospel to teach, that these have 
been securely preserved only where the primitive traditions and doctrines have 
been jealously guarded and handed down, and that if the world despises these 
ideals so much the worse for the world ; while he insisted that the Saints were 
the witnesses to the possibility and the valne of the highest life; while in this 
sphere he maintained that whether men of intellect laughed with Voltaire or bent 
in reverence with Pascal, the Church was a teacher,—he was equally emphatic 
tliat in the spheres of science and art, and secular civilisation. Catholics should 
be largely learners, and adapt themselves to the genius of the age or country in 
which their lot is cast. The Church cannot expect to he the source of the varied 
energy of the community ; all she can do is to turn its direction towards those 
high ideals of which she is the guardian, or in a direction which bodes them no 
harm. This, I think, gives the true meaning of Wiseman's very various fields of 
interest. He strove, partly unconsciously, to realise his ideal of the Church in 
contact with human activity.” 

It is impleasant to remember that Cardinal Wiseman’s last days of < 
failing health and \igour were embittered by those of his own house¬ 
hold of faith, from whom he most confidently expected help and 
sympathy. The year 1856 saw the beginning of the difficulty with 
the Uftmfiler, of which a full and, so far as 1 can judge, a fair account 
will be found in Mr, Ward’s jmges. The year before, Bishop Ening- 
t* ’ii of PljTnouth was appointed by th6 Pope, at Wiseman’s desire, to 
be his (X>adjutor with right of succession, and was nominated to the 
titular Archbishopric of Trehizond. The year after, the Pontiff 
named Dr. Manning Provost of the Westminster Chapter. Manning 
had been received in 1851, and bad since then resided much in Rome, 
where Pius IX. had taken a great fancy to him. As Provost of West¬ 
minster he acquired a commanding influence over the moribund 
Cardinal, much to the dissatisfaction of Archbishop Errington, who, 
in common with hereditary Catholics generally, reg^ the convert 
elerg^nnan with great distrust. They viewed, also, with much dislike 
the Congregation of the Oblates which he had founded in Bayswater 
with himself as Rector, and to which, as ^’as supposed, the direction 
of the Diocesan Seminary was to be entrusted. On this subject 
Mr. Ward has an admirably candid page, which I shall quote;— 

** When, therefore, they found the Rector of the new Congregation—a convert, 
unacquainted with traditionary English Catholic ways—indulging in super¬ 
ciliousness, as they thought, in his attitude towards the sterling qualities of his 
fellow-priests and encouraging his young followers to ‘ pose * as models of a new 
spirit in theJ priesthood, and to preach the spirit of obedience to the yery college 
superiors whom they ought to have obeyed aud not criticised: when at the same 
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time it was evident that the abilities of this ‘convert parson’ had secured for 
him an ever-growing iniiaence with the Cardinal; when he was placed by the 
Pope over the Chapter as its Provost; when the Cardinal’s action in critical 
matters was found to be in harmony with the Provost’s views, and he gave especial 
exemptions to the Oblates themselves and treated them (it was thought) as 
favourites, a number of deep feelings and prejudices in human nature were 
aroused. The kind of * caste feeling * which made the old'Catholic mistrust the 
* convert * came to the front. Manning’s reserved nature and ungenial demeanour 
encouraged it. His ceaseless activity, his wide schemes, were unintelligible to 
men whose traditions were those of a persecuted minority which had courted only • 
tolerance and obscurity. His pertinacity became in their eyes intriguing; his 
activity and enterprise pro Deo et Ecck&ia were ambition; his motives wew outside 
the sphere which such men could understand or believe in. He was constantly 
seen going to the Cardinal at York Place or at Leyton. Tlie ordinary hours for 
audience were set aside for the Provost, who was admitted at all times. Old 
friends, like Errington and Searle, found it useless to say a word in opposition to 
the views of this new-comer. He had ‘ got round * the Cardinal, and loyalty to 
Wiseman, as well as the welfare of the diocese, called upon tliem to open the 
Cardinal’s eyes, and, if possible, to curb the ever-growing power of the Provost.” 

The Errington drama, as Mr. Ward calls it, dragged its slow 
length along imtil July, 1860, when Pins IX., failing to persuadt' 
the coadjutor to resign, by an exercise of Apostolic authoiity, without 
precedent, as I understand, deprived him of his coadjutorship and 
right of succession. 

This did not augment Dr. Manning’s popularity among the clergy 
of Westminster. But it ratified and increased his influence over 
Cardinal Wiseman, who, in ever-failing health—“ sick at heart and 
in body ” is his own description of liimself—was painfully estranged 
from his Chapter, the great hulk of his clergy and most of liis 
brother Bishops. And now tlie Homan Question (?ame to the front, 
and became, indeed, the question of the day among Catholics. In 
1860 all that remained to the Pope of the States of tlie Church was 
the City of Home, with the Provinces of Frosinone and Volletri. 
And this attenuated sovereignty was felt to be very precarious. Men's 
minds were failing them for fear throughout the Catholic Church. 
They did not see how the Papacy could do without the Temporal 
Power which it had so long possessed. This feeling was strong in 
England. Wiseman, of course, fully sympathised with it. But lie 
was of pacific temperament and in feeble health. Manning, on the 
other hand, was of militant disposition and full of vigour. He threw 
himself with ardour into that extreme Papalism of which Louis 
Yetdllot was the chief apostle in France, and which in England found 
its most considerable exponent in Mr. W. Gr. Ward. “ To Wiseman, 
to be a party man was to act contrary to the genius of the Church.” 
But Manning was by nature a party man. Aid his sympathies were 
openly and unreservedly given to a certain section of Catholics who 
seemed desirous to convert Catholicism into what Newman called 
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Grand Uamism.” The adulatoxy addresses which used to go up 
to Pius IX. from devotees all over the world, fill one with amazement 
when one reads them at this distance of time, and applies to that 
Pontiff the laws of historical perspective.^ Sir Epicurus Mammon, 
in Jonson’s Alehemkt^ anticipates among other advantages which 
will accrue to the possessor of the PhUosojpher’s Stone, this: that his 
“ flatterers shall be the purest and gravest of divines.” That 
, doubtful benefit Pius IX. enjoyed for many years. It was, of 
course, an exaggeration of the chivalrous devotion to him engendered 
by his personal amiability—“ one whom to see is to love,” Cardinal 
Newman truly said of him—^and by the greatness of his rever8e8.s 
“ The Temporal Power,” however, became a sort of shibboleth. And’, 
the eyes of surprise and indignation were turned upon Catholics who^ 
declined to pronounce it in season and out of season. It was the habit. 
of Mr. W. G. Ward to designate those of the household of faith who. 
did not adopt all his extravagances and absurdities on this subject 
‘‘half-tinkered Catholics.” I have heard him apply this phrase to 
Newman, among other distinguished persons. And I remember how, 
years afterwards, he felt Newman’s elevation to the Cardinalate as a 
sort of personal vTong. An excellent ecclesiastic, much in his 
confidence, sought to console him by remarking, “ Well, Mr. Word,. 
Pius rX. would never have made him a Cardinal.” “ Pius EX. have 
made him a Cardinal! ” Ward exploded, “ Pius IX. would have seen 
him damned first.” Mr. Wilfrid Ward tells us that the object of 
the prohibition of the English Universities to Catholic young men,. 
and the consequent sacrifice of the higher education of generations,. 
was that they might be “ sound on the question of the Temporal 
Power.” Well, I will take leave to say that the sacrifice was made 
in vain. So far as my experience goes—and it goes fairly far —X 
find usually in Catholics whose minds have been expanded and 
disciplined by the training of Oxford or Cambridge, a rational 
appreciation of the importance of that grave question: a real appre¬ 
hension of the truth succinctly formulated by Cardinal Newman, that 
“ the autonomy of the Pope is a first principle in European politics.” 
And it is, as a rule, Catholics lacking such mental expansion and disci¬ 
pline, who ore lukewarm about that question, and to whom Leo XIII.’s 
declaration as to the necessity of “ an effective civil sovereignty ” for* 
the peaceful exercise of the Supreme Pastorate signifies nothing. 

It is not easy to overrate the loss which the world has suffered by 
the divorce*of the cause of freedom from the cause of faith through 
the events of 1848-9. The Pope, restored to the Civil Princedom by 
French troops, was thrown into the hands of reactionaries, who, in 

(1) Mr. Ward notes that the conductors of the Univfrg and its suocessOT, l^e Ji/ewrfr, 
expressed devotion to the Pojie in language which some of the French Bisihopi stigmatised 
as idolatrous. Vol. ii., p. 41S. 
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the name of piety, fought against progress, and forgetting the case of 
Galileo, sought to gainsay the world’s great law of movement. The 
Liberal party in Italy, on the other hand, became avowedly anti- 
Ohriatian. Its mountebank hero. Garibaldi, in a published letter to 
which Wiseman opportimely called the attention of the British public, 
just then on their knees before that vulgar idol, extolled the French 
Eovolutionists of 1793 for giving to the world the Goddess of Eeason, 
and reproached their descendants for abandoning her obscene cult. It 
must be owned that by the issue of his once-famous but now, I 
suppose, largely forgotten Spilabus Eirorum^ Pius IX. played into 
the hands of his enemies. Whatever the theological value and 
authority of that document, may be ‘—a subject which I am incom¬ 
petent to discuss, for I am not a theologian—I feel sure that no 
candid historian can regard it as happy in the opportunity of its 
publioatiou. It supplied the anti-Christian party with a colourable 
pretext for asserting “the definite divorce of the Church from the 
modem world,” the irreconcileable hostility of Catholicism to the 
oivilisation and progress of the nineteenth century. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward correctly notes that Hus IX., who in 1848 was hailed by English 
public opinion as “ the most enlightened sovereign in Europe,” was 
considered, ten years afterwards, “ the most benighted.” All this was 
extremely bitter to Wiseman, as utterly opposed to his most cherished 
ideal. His conception—and Cardinal Newman’s also—was, to quote 
Mr. Ward’s words, that “ the Church was to do its work by turning in 
a right duection all the energies of modem civilisation and adopting 
its institutions.” His last years were spent in “ a world not moving 
to his mind.” His work was done. He felt it to be so. It was on the 
15th of March, 1865, that his release came. His funeral was the 
occasion of a display of sympathetic popular interest, not exhibited, 
as hiS old opponent the Times newspaper declared, since the State 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 

Such in brief outline was Cardinal Wiseman as presented to us 
in Mr. Wilfnd Ward’s admirably written pages. There too, as I 
intimated in beginning this article, will be found much to rectify 
the picture presented of Cardinal Manning in the too-famous “ Life ” 
wiih which we are all acquainted. Perhaps the most unpleasant 
portion of that work is the account given of the affair of Dr. Errington. 
Mr. Ward conclusively shows, by reference to original documents, 
that this account is extremely inaccurate. He nlo.i'mfl further—and it 
appears to me with reason—that Manning’s action throughout that 
affair was simply self-defensive; that there is no ground for ascribing 

(l) 'piig Syllabut Brrorum^* IX.*s immortol Syllabus,*’the fashion onoe was 
to d^ignate it—is, Cardinal Newman maintains, merely “ an Index roisonn^ to 
the Pope s Enoyolical and Alloontional ‘proscriptions.* ** The Cardinal odds, “We 
osm no more accept it as a dogmatio docninent than any other ind ex or table 
contents .”—to (he Duke of Norfolk, f 7. 
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Archbishop Errington’s deposition to Manning’s skill andaudacit)'.” 
He admits, however, as “ possible enough,” that “ Manning’s iron 
will did materially help to keep Cardinal Wiseman firm in carrying 
through the contest.” That seems to me more than ** possible 
enough.” It is quite certain. As to the charge of “ unscrupulous 
methods of attack ” which is brought against Cardinal Manning by 
his biographer, Mr, Ward desiderates “ knowledge of the facts on 
, which it rests.” I suppose the truth is that Manning, in his 
diplomatic proceedings at Rome, was obliged to make use of such 
instruments as he found. Conspicuous among them was Mgr. George 
Talbot, for whose astounding letters the best excuse may perhaps 
be found in the conjecture that they were written in the early stage 
of that mental malady to which he eventually succumbed. 

And now, one word more about Cardinal Manning. It must be 
remembered that he was essentially an ecclesiastical statesman. He 
was not, in the full sense of the word, a scholar. Doubtless he 
I)rofited vastly by that Oxford training from which—curiously 
enough—^he, for so many years, debarred others. But the late 
Bishop Mdman, of Calcutta, who knew him well, ap})ear8 warranted in 
describing him as “entirely deficient in accuracy and real knowledge.” 
Of this, indeed, he himself was well aware. In 1845 he wrote “ Every 
day makes me feel more the want of deep and thorough study in early 
life.” That want the engrossing occupations of maturer years never 
allowed him to suppl 3 ^ Nor was he, properly speaking, a man of 
letters. Some years ago I was ledffor a particular purpose, to read 
every line he had ever written. Probably I am the only man living 
wdio has accomplished that task, and I cannot conceive that any 
man could engage upon it save at the categorical bidding of a sense 
of duty. I cannot call to mind a nngle page of his likely to live as 
literature. The title of tlieologian assuredly cannot be given to him. 
Indeed there are ver^'fewecclesiasticstowhomitcanbegiven. Theology 
in the Catholic Church—and I suppose in the Catholic Church alone— 
is arduously and profoimdly studied as a mence. Manning never 
so studied it. The nickname of Mgr. Ignoronte, given to him in 
Rome, where his great favour with Pius IX. aroused much jealoujy, 
expressed the disdain generally felt for his attainments in divinity. 
His attainments in philosophy were not more considerable, altliough 
he was fond of philosophical discussions, and was, I believe, a legulax 
attendant at the meeting.s of that singular Metaphysical Society, the 
members df which, with very few exceptions, possessed not the slightest 
tincture of metaphysics. His great tact, imfailing readiness, supreme 
confidenoe in himself, and singular dignity of manner invested 
his utterances on such topics as were there debated with a certain 
speciousness. But his great friend and admirer, Mr. W. G. Ward, a 
very oonipetent judge, used to describe them as “impressivenothings.” 
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I remember one occasion on which I fully expected to see him cornered. 
It was at the house of the Editor of one of our leading magazines, 
where a small number of persons, supposed to be representative of 
v£u*iou8 schools of thought, were gathered together for friendly 
colloquy. Among these were Cardinal Manning, Dr. Fairbaim and 
myseK. Dr. Fairbaim was discussing a somewhat difficult meta¬ 
physical point with copious references to recent Teutonic speculation, 
and was especially addressing himself to the Cardinal, who, entirely 
ignorant of German, could not, as I felt sure, so much as understand 
the terminology which was employed. He ended by saying, “ What 
does your Eminence think ? ” I was in a state of expectant wonder 
as to. how the Cardinal would get out of it, when, to my dismay, he 
turned to me, remarking:—“Mr. Lilly's studies in those matters 
have been more recent than mine ; perhaps he will kindly tell us 
what he thinks.” This was turning the tables on me vnih. a vengeance, 
as I had been merely considering vdiat the Cardinal could possibly 
say to Dr. Fairbaim’s argument, and had been by no means weigh¬ 
ing it, I replied as best I could, on the spur of the moment; but I 
fear that what I said must have been little satisfactory to tliat profound 
and widely-read metaphysician : a nothing, and not impressive. It 
was I, not the Cardinal, who was cornered. 

Cardinal Manning, then, was, before and beyond all things, an 
ecclesiastical statesman—and an ecclesiastical statesman of a high 
order: a Churchman cast in the heroic mould of St. Gregory VII. 
And William of Malmesbury's''description of the Pontilf applies 
equally well to the Cardinal:—“Vir apud Deum felicis gratim et 
apud homines austeritatis fortassis nimia\” He? >\ a8 essentially a 
man of action; and it was in matters of ecelcsiasticMil polity that his 
great gifts found their proper sphere : his imperious will, his clear 
intellect, his strong purpose. The principle of authority had very 
early commended itself to him as all-sufficient in religion. And in 
the Communion of Home he found the true home of that principle. 
For him Boma locuta est was an all-sufficient formula. “ The Church 
asserts,” “the Church condemns,” was enough. Into the reasons, 
limits, and qualifications, whether of its assertion or condemnation, he 
did not care to inquire. His words to Hope Scott, upon the eve 
of quitting the Anglican Communion, are very significant:—“ It is 
either Borne or license of thought and will.” Tliat acute and bitter 
writer, known as Pomponio Leto, said of him:—“ Manning is 
enamoured of the principle of authority as the slave* adores the 
principle of liberty.” And he expected and exacted from others the 
blind obedience which he was himself accustomed to give. As a ruler, 
he was severe and exact. But—this shoidd never be forgotten—there 
were in his nature springs of deep compassion and true tenderness 
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towards the weak and the erring. The 20,000 neglected Catholic 
children of London were very near his heart from the first moment 
of his episcopate. And before it came to an. end he had succeeded, 
after many a hard fight with bigotry and ignorance, in securing 
their education in Catholic schools. For the brutal gratifications 
of notoriety and money he cared absolutely nothing. But he was a 
bom ruler of men; and he loved to rule. At Harrow he was known 
as “ the General,” from his habit of command. Even there, “ Aut 
CcDsar, aut nuUus ” was his motto. Well, he became Csesar—a ruler 
in the midst, even among his brethren. And his rule was every¬ 
where felt. He loved to control even the smallest details. A witty 
man, who knew him well, said of him :—“ He is not content to drive 
the coach; he wants to drag it also.” It was not an uncommon 
experience —expcrto evede —if one went to ask his sanction for some 
plan, to receive for answer, “ Yes, I thank you; it would be an 
excellent thing—77/ do it: ” which was not exactly the answer one 
A\'auted. He had the defects of his qualities—^his great qualities. 
But I do not understand how any man who had the privilege of 
intercourse with him could doubt his faith unfeigned, bis deep 
devotion, his spotless integrity, his indomitable courage, his singleness 
of aim, his entire dedication of liimself to the cause which he, in his 
inmost soul, believed to bo the only cause worth living for. “ The 
purity of his heart, the sanctity of his motives, no man knowing 
him can question,” Archdeacon Hare bore witness when lamenting 
his secession. This testimony is true. 


W. S. Lilly. 
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The pitiful plight of our West Indian Colonies has heen once more 
brought into great prominence, and the grave financial and industrial 
straits which threaten, and severely threaten, several of these Colonies, 
must receive prompt and sympathetic treatment from the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Those of us who know the West Indies, and especially who know 
their affairs from behind the scenes, are veiy well aware of previous 
cases of threatened collapse, industrial and financial; but accurate 
knowledge of what occurred in these previous instances only serves to 
stimulate us to face the new troubles with increased confidence and 
hope. ^ 

When we learn that the cane sugar industry of Jamaica, for 
instance, is doomed in 1898, we remember to have read in the records : 
“ In Jamaica, 65 estates had been abandoned between 1800 and 1807, 
and 32 had been sold out of Chancery, while more than 100 still 
remained in hopeless pawn.’^ A similar collapse, which everyone who 
knew said was not only inevitable but would be permanent, followed, 
on the abolition of slaveiy, in 1838. Once again, in 1679, the fall in 
the market price was, on the highest authority, pronounced to be the 
final doom of the growth of cane sugar. In 18f)8 the sugar industry 
is once more said to be impossible. It is a fact, that, during the last 
twenty years, a new era of depression and despondency has set in. 
Prices refuse to rise; two Eoyal Commissions—Ijord Eosebery’s 
counterparts of Depressions—have duly investigated all that is to be 
investigated in the West Indies; endless minor enquiries and 
lengthy correspondence have filled many Blue Books; negotiations 
with the United States have been begun, dropped, and begun again ; 
and at least one great Conference of the European Powers on Sugar 
Bounties has met and separated, and another is now to be summoned. 
On all hands it is and must be allowed that the condition of our 
West Indian Colonies is once tagain critical. It is the duty of all who 
have any apposite knowledge to give their aid to the utmost of their 
abilities. In the Fortmghtly Eemew for February last year, 
w^hen the latest Eoyal Commission for the West Indies was starting 
on its mission, I endeavoured to assist public judgment' t^ an early 
conclusion, by indicating what more was required than could be 
attempted by this commission. I then said that such a Commission 
would do valuable work ** by bringing all information up to dfite, and 
once again focussing public attention on this important Imperial 
task.” I also stated, “ The questions put to this Commission, whether 
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a sufficient lemedy for the e^cisting depression can be found in tbe 
removal of such causes as mismanagement, imperfect processes, and 
absentee ownership, will have to be answered in the negative.” The 
Commission are unanimous in coming to these identical conclusions. 
But, as I then pointed out, “ in regard to this Commission, two other 
vital elements in the question are specifically excluded, viz., other 
sugar colonies, and the use of sugar in the Mother Country.” 

On both these points, much evidence has been already gathered. 
The refiners of the Mother Country have done well to re-publish the 
lucid statement of their own ‘'experiences, even though the West 
Indian Sugar Commission found it impossible to include this state¬ 
ment in their published findings. It is to be hoped that the 
Government are collecting evidence on other points, and once again 
gathering together not only the opinions of those engaged in the 
various sugar industries in the United jl^ngdom, but also the general 
facts on Sugar production elsewhere. The production of cane sugar 
has increased enormously in our other Colonies in the last twenty 
years, as the following figures testify :— 

Exports op Sugar (ia 1,000 Cwts.). 

1S75. 1886. 1805> 

From British Weft Indies . . 5,820 4,740 

From other British .Colonies . . 2,500 4,460 4,920 

Herein lies a great truth which becomes still more important when 
we bear in mind the similar, but greater increase in the production of 
beet sugar on the Continent of Europe, which advanced from If mil¬ 
lion tons in 1882, to in 1895. The remarkable fact is that from all 
these new sources, the markets of the World are now practically flooded 
with sugar. Thus, on this most important point of sugar supply, it is 
no wonder there has been a very serious fall in prices. That the 
output of beet sugar should continue to increase in the face of falling 
j»rices is not so remarkable, in consideration of the existing bounty 
system, as that a similar increase should exist in the output of cane 
sugar from our own Colonies, as well as from other tropical lands. 

8uch being some of the general facts, we turn to ask, What is it 
that can and should be done to restore prosperity to our valued West 
Indian Colonies ? Of old, the West Indies were our chief Colonial 
possessions, and with sugar at £60 a ton, the profits of West Indian 
planting became the money foundations of several of our best-known 
families. At the present time, w’hile in comparative importance the 
West Indies have had to yield to the enormously rapid growth of 
many other provinces of the Empire, in absolute importance they 
continue in a prominent position. As a matter of fact, they are equal 
in commercial and industrial imjKirtance to any one of the smaller 
States of Europe, as the following figures testify :— 
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Ana, 

Population. I 

Berenne. ‘ Dabt. 

British West Indies. 

Denmark . • . . 

Greece . . , 

Norway . . 

Portugal . . 

122,000 
14,789 
' 25,000 
124,500 i 
35,000! 
1 

1,880,000 

2,185,000 

2,433,000 

2,082,000 

5,083,006 

£ 

15,978,000 

37,100,0(K) 

7,430.tHK) 

21,500,000 

15,709,000 

£ t 

2,484,000 1 4,820,000 
3,624,000'10,911,(XK) 
3,814,000 33,000,000 
i 3,702,(KM); 9,940,(KH) 
jl 1,752,000,149,(XK),000 


A province of this value in itself cannot and must not be aban¬ 
doned either to ruin or to falling into the liands of any other Power. 
Moreover, the best traditions, to say notliing of the moral obligations, 
of the Empire, or of the effect for all time on our Empire policy, 
compel us to do all that may be done to preserve prosperity to such a 
province. 

The West Indies have been truly described as the tropi(sal farms of 
the British Islands. They are, and always have been, commerf'ial 
plantations run for profit, under white management, but, as is 
necessary in tropical countries, utilising black labour. They afford 
rich fields for the employment of British ctipital, and by its em¬ 
ployment create a great market not only for the maclnnery and large 
amount of stores required on the plantations, but for all tlie wares 
and merchandise purchased by those employed on tlio plantations. 
There is also in the West Indies mucli rfmiunendivo employment 
found for some 65,000 whites in acbiiinistering the govc'rn- 
ipent, managing the various industries, and generally serving the 
iiiterests of West Indian residents. And the prosperity of the 
whole affords profitable employment to a large amount of British 
shipping, to telegraph companies, and to many t>thers wlio would 
have to go elsewhere if the West Indies did not continue to flourish 
as British Colonies. 

The actual Government expenditure, or, in other words, the cost 
of maintaining civilisation in the British West Indies, is under 
£2,500,000 per annum: while the population for whoso sake this 
civilisation is provided approaches 2,000,000. If, as part of the 
Empire—if, as part and parcel of the ‘‘national industry”—^it is 
worth while to keep up civilisation over these areas, tlie question is 
thus a simple financial one. The limit of cost is two and a-half 
millions sterling per annum, and of this amount the localities hitherto 
have practically provided the whole. If grave disaster is to cjorne 
upon any of the leading industries, and therefore on the population 
employed, the wealthy Mother Country is well able to meet any con¬ 
sequent charge. Temporary measures have, indeed, at times been 
expedient and necessary for the relief of distress, and the Mother 
Country has freely contributed on the capital account, and also on 
the current account, in providing for various West Indian needs. 
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Tlie capadty of r^dex^ to contribute to reyeniie, necessarily 
depends on their industrial position; and it is necessary to an under¬ 
standing of this position to bear in mind that the produce of these 
tropical farms has varied in kind very greatly in different years. If 
'we take the sugar products, and aU other products, for the five-year 
periods—so as to eliminate mere crop inequalities—^we obtain the 
following results:— 


Sugar Products. Other Products. 

1863 - 7 . 1802 - 6 . 1863 — 7 . 1802 - 6 . 

Windward lalanda . . i*!,644,000 J5SO,000 ^£247,000 £1,727,(X)0 


Leeward Inlands . . 2,650,000 1,778,000 69,000 233,000 

Jamaica. 3,661,000 2,151,000 1,710,0(X) 6,739,000 

Trinidad. 2,393,000 3,753,000 47l,0(X> 3,487,000 


It will thus be seen that products change veiy materially in the 
West Indian Colonies. In Jamaica, in the old days of sugar and 
nothing but sugar, everywhere indigo pits abounded, showing that 
sugar itself at one time was a novelty. Only within the last few years 
has British Guiana commenced to export gold. In many of the 
West Indian Islands, during the American War, cotton was success¬ 
fully grown, Antigua alone exporting more than £100,000 worth. 
Tobacco, coffee, arrowTOot, cocoa, fresh fruit, and cocoa-nuts have all 
been introduced in recent years, and can be successfully grown, for 
they are now exported to the annual value of over £2,800,000 
sterling. 

But as wdth all farm produce, so with that of the West Indies, prices 
have fluctuated enormously, and, therefore, had a very fatal effect at 
times on some jmrticular industry. The promised development of 
cinchona was killed by a sudden fall in prices. The Sugar Commis¬ 
sion, in dealing with the effect of sugar bounties on the price of 
sugar, seem eiToneously to have included under sugar, as one of the 
‘‘ sugar products,” the large item of rum. Now, the fall in the price 
of rum has been remarkable; but it has, of course, nothing to do 
wdtli sugar bounties, except that in so far as bounties lower the price of 
sugar, in so far do they lower the cost price of the raw material 
out of which rum is made. Fashion has, by taking first of all to 
brandy and then to whisky, largely lessened the demand for high- 
priced rum, and an even greater effect in lowering its price has been 
the enormous development of the manufacture of potato spirits. 
Even with, sugar itself the fall in price has been world-wide, and is 
due to several causes, not all of them connected with bounties. Among 
these we may note:— 

1. Competition by the great extension of area for the growth of 

cane sugar. 

2. ' Enormous extension of the growing of sugar beet. 
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3. Marked improyements in the scientifio cultiyation of cane and 

beet and in the extraction of sugar, materially lessening 
the cost of production. 

4. Cheapexiing of the cost of transport; for instance, the substitu¬ 

tion of steam for sailing vessels, enabling cargoes to be 
collected at stated dates, saving the great loss of drainage 
while casks had to remain in the holds of sailing ships for 
months together. 

5* The direct effect of the sugar bounties. 

At this moment, in Barbadoes, British Ghiiana, St. Kitts, and Antigua, 
sugar is the one great staple, and the collapse of the s\igar industry 
will indeed be a grave disaster in these Colonies. 

It must be pointed out that it is not uncommon for a new colony 
or country to take up one industry, and, for the time at all events, 
pay no attention to any other. Thus, the Republic of Uruguay, in 
the year 1896, exported a total value of goods of six millions and 
a-half; but of this, £5,940,000 was in live-stock and live-stock 
produce. But such a proceeding is risky, for when a single industry 
is threatened, and there are no other industries on whidi the colony 
or country can depend, among the immediate results are :— 

1. Loss of invested capital. 

2. Loss of market for machinery, stores, and provisions. 

3. Loss in the employment of steamships, telegraphs, mail 

service, &c. 

4. Necessary maintenance of the imemployed. 

5. Destruction of the main source of revenue of the colony. 

These evils spell bankruptcy to the colony or country, IxKause it is 
impossible suddenly to substitute any other staple industry. There 
should be no need to emphasize the necessity for most strenuously 
endeavouring to prevent such disaster to tlie great West Indian 
industry of sugar-growing, and especially to prevent its sudden 
destruction. 

Thus the evil is distinct, and in a sense imdeniable. Sugar, as a 
West Indian product, may be of steadily decreasing importance, but 
in certain colonies it undoubtedly is at the present moment the one 
great staple industry. It is essential that measures be taken to pre¬ 
vent its sudden extinction. It must be remembered, however, that 
little or nothing could be done further to improve th^ process of 
manufacture, or the management of the sugar estates in tlie West 
Indies. It is true that in definite localities some little may be done 
to improve the circumstances of the industry, as, for instance, by the 
setting up of central mills, where at present the mills are small and of 
the old-fashioned order; or in other districts by enabling peasant 
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proprietors to grow the cane. But on the whole, and taking the more 
general view of the question, the industry can only be assisted locally 
by taking wise precautions and wise measures, which would generally 
affect the well-being of the community, apart from any particular 
industry or occupation. But before going into this very important 
aspect, to my mind the most practical side of the question, we 
may turn to consider the one main idea that talces hold of the public 
,mind, viz., the effect of the sugar bounties, and the desirability and 
possibility of abolishing them. 

Some of the highest authorities on West Indian industries, includ¬ 
ing the members of the Sugar Commission, are strongly of opinion 
that the main, if not the only cause of West Indian ills is the bounty 
system on the Continent of Europe. It is agreed on by all that a 
bounty on the export of any product is protection for that product in 
the market where it finds a sale. 

In the British Isles we have long ago, and most wisely, determined 
that we will not allow any protection of any industry or trade. When 
we tell the sugar-grower we cannot protect him, we also tell the jam- 
maker we cannot protect him. But what are we to say when we are 
told that Germany, for instance, protects the German sugar-makers in 
the London market as against the West Indian sugar-makers? If 
our customs tariff could be shown by an act of commission to be pro¬ 
tective in effect it would be changed at once. Does not the same 
argument hold good if it can be shown that the tariff by an act of 
omission is protective in effect ? 

The abolition of bounties would certainly do undoubted g^ood, in 
that it would set the whole industry of sugar-growing on a free and 
natural Imsis, and institute fair play all round. 

The point remains, is the abolition of boimties possible or likely ? 
We cannot but remember that bounties do great harm to the world 
in general, but greater harm to the states which grant them. To the 
world generally, boimties artificially interfere with the industiy of 
eugar-making, in production, distribution, and consumption. They 
directly stimulate over-production for exj)ort, and tend to cause a glut 
in the third markets. 

In the countries which give them, bounties necessitate high export 
duties sur-taxes and import duties. The consequence is, the local 
consumer has to pay extravagantly for his sugar, while the local 
manufacturer is severely handicapped against foreign rivals by paying 
double or ti:%»ble for the raw material he uses. In addition to all this, 
the taxpayer has to contribute many millions sterling in the year to 
add to the profit of the sugar-grower, which is unnecessary, or to 
recoup him his loss, which is altogether evil. It is no wonder, then, 
that the States which give bounties are busily endeavouring to free 
themselves from so weighty an incubus. If bounties are abolished, 
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without doubt in all these countries increased proi^rity will rule, and 
there will be increased consumption of sugar. There will be a lessened 
export, but considering the enormous magnitude of the beet industry, 
it will for a certainty remain a permanent industry and source of 
supply; and on the whole there seems little likelihood of any very 
material qt lasting rise in the price of sugar. It is possible that the 
European nations at the coming conference at Brussels will come to 
an agreement, but they can only do so by means of some penal clause, 
some international sanction binding on aU, which shall forbid any 
returning to the bounty system. Sudi clauses are difficult to devise. 
A countervailing duty is perhaps the simplest idea, and is already the 
law in the United States. Lord Pirbright’s Conference proposed an 
equally simple remedy, viz., prohibition of the importation of bounty- 
fed sugar. My own proposal all along has been that the Powers 
should agree that any commodity which has received a bounty on 
export should be ipso facto placed outside most favoured nation or 
other conventional treatment. Such a clause becomes a general and 
very powerful enactment in the law of nations. "We, as a State, could 
readily assent to any convention, provided all other Powers would join, 
for the sanction would then be not an instrument of protection of our 
own trade, but an instrument to prevent the existence of bounties. 
Thus, while it seems probable that bounties can and will be abolished, 
and although it is possible this may mean some small rise in llie 
market value of sugar, we are here concerned wtli the further 
question, Will that suffice to save the West Indian sugar industry ? 

I have been a close worker on this problem since 1880, when I 
first visited typical sugar estates all over every one of the West Indian 
Colonies. In 1882 to 1884, for seventeen months in the West Indies 
and at home, when Joint Special Finanw Commissioner, I was 
engaged investigating every detail, and I may state at once that in 
my opinion the abolition of Continental bounties will not suffice to 
save the West Indian sugar industry. It will do good, great good, 
but it will not be all-sufficient. On the one hand, it will not decrease 
the output of beet sugar, and on the other it will not cause any 
material rise in the price of sugar, but it will free the whole indus¬ 
try and increase the prosperity of bounty-ridden countries, thereby 
opening many markets to the increased supply of cane sugar. But 
there must be something more than that in any sufficient reform, and 
something which shall not be limited to the sugar horizon, but wisely 
extend its influence to all the circumstances surrounding the West 
Indian Colonies. 

The Sugar Commission of last year, apart from the bounty ques¬ 
tion, falls back upon a tried and old friend of the West Indies, viz., 
charitable aid from the Mother Country. Loans had been advanced 
for the West Indies on many a previous occasion to recoup the losses 
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of Hie slave system, of Imirioanes, and of general distress. There 
have been large sums expended in subsidies to steamers and so forth, 
and we continue—out of the Imperial funds to this day, in salaries of 
Governors and other ways—^to contribute to the nee^ of the West 
Indies. 

Without doubt such financial assistance has its uses, and in view of 
the critical condition of the sugar industry, at all events for the 
present, special steps may have to be taken to prevent disaster in 
* those West Indian Colonies, which are at present idmost entirely 
dependent on the sugar industry, such as Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
8t. Kitts. Mr. Chamberlain courageously faced this view when he 
wrote to the Treasury, on November 9th, 1896, that in view of the 
possible collapse of the sugar industry, “ the coolie in British Chiiana 
and the negro in Barbadoes would be thrown on the hands of an 
insolvent administration.” Nor is it to be denied that if the sugar 
industry were suddenly to collapse, with it would crumble nearly one- 
half of all that conduces to West Indian prosperity or even existence; 
one-half of the credit, of pubHo revenue, of banking, of shipping, and 
of all that goes to make up the corporate life of these Colonies. 

But to my mind, such a collapse can only in reality be gradual in 
character. Piactically perfect in a great majority of the estates is 
the process of the production of sugar. If prices hold as they are, 
if they mend only a little, then bounties or no boimties, sugar pro¬ 
duction in the West Indies will continue. 

Moreover, there is more in the possibility of change of the staple 
products if you can give time than most authorities seem to think. 
In many cases cocoa, bananas, and other fresh fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
coffee, jumento, dye woods, are largely replacing sugar. It may be 
noted that not yet have the West Indies even attempted to produce a 
long list of tropical products, such as rubber, ground nuts, palm oil, 
and kernels, which are produced to the value of many millions sterling 
in other tropical countries. 

Moreover, although the Sugar Commission mentions asphalte and 
gold as the only mineral wealth of the West Indies, I myself have 
examined some of the proved deposits of phosphates, of rich virgin 
copper, and endless forms of sulphur and other volcanic deposits 
which exist in so many of the West Indian Islands. 

What is really needed for the West Indies is a wise, comprehensive 
policy, steadily carried to its conclusion. It is really a question not 
of economics, or diplomacy, or subsidy, but of administrative states¬ 
manship. Many of the evils now accruing in the West Indies might 
have b^n averted had the sound advice and information from time to 
time acquired by the authorities been acted upon. Let me give one 
instance. The West Indian Finance Commission, in Mardi, 1884, 
reported, urgently in favour of telegraph communication from Halifax, 
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c’iSit Beimuda, Hey wrote Hie general eommereial progrees of 
these islands is dep^dent in very great degree on Wegiaphio com- 
xnnnication, which is daily beoondng niore and more indispensable to 
the administration, commerce, industries, and, indeed, security of our 
West Indian Colonies. . . . We are of opinion that the West Indian 
telegraph system should be connected as soon as possible with a direct 
cable to Halifax, md Bermuda.” It is now thirteen years after this 
strong recommendation, viz., in the autumn of 1897, that, by tJie 
personal energy of a Secretaiy of State, the determination is come to 
to proceed with this necessary cable. The mere commencement of so 
wise a course has induced ^e companies of land and sea lines at 
present serving the West Indies to r^uoe their rates from Os. lOd. to 
3s. a word. 

The same Finance Commission reported, after full and careful 
inquiry, on the necessity that the West Indies i^ould be placed on a 
right faucial basis. They recommended in detail,— 

1. Ceneral assimilation of all tax (^sterns. 

2. A general ci\Tl sendee, affording greater economy and efficiency. 

3. Greater efl&ciency in the collection of revenue to prevent serious 
leakage. 

4. Progressive conversion of the public debts. 

5. Commercial union with Canada. 

6. Most favoured treatment in the United States. 

7. Imperial aid for local railways and steamers. 

8. Similar aid for public works and better roads in the smaller 
islands. 

The report of the Sugar Commission of 1897 incidentally proves 
that only a few of the recommendations of the Finance Cummissioti 
have been fully carried into effect, although almost every one of 
their recommendations was strongly approved by the authorities at 
the time. 

Under our present system there are many obstacles to the actual 
canying out of the recommendations of Commissions or advisers. 
The necessary reference to the political chiefs who come into authority 
in the offices, from time to time, quite new to all the details of the 
subjects'and overburdened with numerous other duties, causes great 
delay. However willing the permanent officials may be to carry 
forward any special reforms or tasks, their zeal and wisdom are 
checked and hampered at every turn by the claims of other depart¬ 
ments, by the exigencies of the Parliamentaiy existence of a ministr}, 
and even by sudi, to my mind, despicable items of party politics 
as by-elections. This, that, or the other measure necessary or indeed 
vital to some interest, has, on occasion, been hung up for some such 
most unsatisfactory reason. 





Wliftt the Med id e. oottrse of Ix^ SaUdbtiz^e 

^iweuty jeurs remihite Admimstidiioii; ^ 

oonoeived and i^rfeeted in fito by caxetnl attendance to ^e imatur^ 
opinions of the locid gOTenunents and residents consnltihg in 
combination with the Imperial authorities. Such a course is in the 
long run far more helpful and far more hopeful than “ eleemosynary 
doles,” or even the abolition of sugar bounties, however necessary and 
helpM both of these minor remedies may be. 

Apart from the abolition of bounties, the Sugar Commission, tread¬ 
ing the very footsteps of the Finance Commission, recomii^eud 
(page 70):— 

(1) Encouragement of peasant proprietors. 

(2) Establishment of minor agiicnltural industries. 

(3) Improvement in the means of commimicatiou between the 

islands. 

(4) Encouragement of a trade in fruit to New York. 

(5) Central factories in Barbadoes. 

These are all practical and practicable measures, and although 
they do not go to the root of the matter, they none the less need 
resolute administration over a series of years if they are to be carried 
out. The policy I would propose should be based on a far larger view, 
and should cany forward to their full development, economy and 
efficiency in administration, fiscal reforms, and industrial develop*^ 
ment. 

Economical admiimtration can be secured by a thorough overhaul 
of the establishments, including the account and audit system and the 
actual methods of the collection of taxes. There is very great room 
for improvement in all these directions. But the main reform is in 
the centralization of the higher offices. There is duplication, re¬ 
duplication, and quadruplication of offices, and so of expenses. There 
are fourteen separate administrations in the Briti^ West Indies, the 
chief men in each necessarily drawing high salaries. Interchange 
and promotion are seriously hampered by the absence of uniformity in 
qualification, entrance, 8alai^% promotion, pension, and duties of the 
civil servants. As one of the witnesses before the Finance Commis¬ 
sion stated, The population of Grenada is that of a fourth-rate English 
town. There is no use of all the paraphernalia of a kingdom on 
such a petty scale. It is a waste of finances.” To those who have 
gone fully into the matter the institution of a West Indian Civil 
Service, and of (loser amalgamation in administration would lead to 
most excellent results. The commencement should be made by a 
conference of West Indians for the purpose of seeing where mutual 
assistance and co-operation can at once be set up. 

Most, of the Colonies, as Antigua, for instance, are even now 
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axianging rigorous reductions in salasries, but the multiplication of 
posts, and officials, and offices, on the old-world plan of so many separate 
kingdoms still lowers over the West Indies, and causes inefficiency 
and inherent extraTagance in the administration. 

Moreover, if you are to have resolute administration you must have 
some guarantee that the general administration of the West Indies, on 
specified lines, will be carried on without interruption over a sufficient 
number of years. The wise amalgamation of the several governments 
and closer co-operation in all common affairs, must be the work of 
years, and proceed step by step. It would be, for instance, impossible 
at once to substitute for the present system one central government 
and one govemor-general-~even if such a consummation should ever 
•come to be desirable. But in order to bring the several Colonies into 
touch with one another, and with the Imperial Government and Ex¬ 
chequer, it would be necessary to constitute a quasi-permanent West 
Indian Commission or Council. On the one hand nothing should be 
attempted and nothing effectual could be achieved except by the 
closest conference with, and the spontaneous co-operation of, the several 
-Colonial Governments. On the other hand, the latter can come to no 
common action, except by the aid and through the medium of some 
•centi'al authority, which iffiould hold the threads of all West Indian 
policy, and remain not only in close touch with the officials in the 
Colonies and in England, but also with the proprietors who find the 
capital for and control the management of the tropical farms of the 
nation. In addition, if the Imperial Parliament is to find guarantee 
of loans, grants of capital, subsidies, or actual contribution to expenses, 
Parliament will be all the more willing and liberal if such fmaiuial 
aid, in the first instance, falls under the direct control of some such 
permanent central authority as that now suggested. 

In regard to Fucal Reformn^ greater uniformity is the one need. To 
the investor and the lender of money, as well as to tlie <!migrant seek¬ 
ing employment, the complexity and variety at present existing in the 
methods of raising revenue offer serious checks. Greater uniformity in 
customs duties, shipping dues, and stamp foes would greatly assist 
external trade. Further conversion of the public debts by means of 
an Imperial guarantee would relieve every colony of a heavy annual 
drain on its resources. A general method of account and audit would 
be of the greatest advantage, while the leakage in the collection of 
revenue would be effectually stopped. 

In regard to Indmtrkl devcloptnenU^ in addition to the indirect 
advantages confirmed by thus cheapening a really efficient adminis¬ 
tration, toect wOTk could and should be undertaken in the matter of 
communications between the different islands. The story of the 
government steamer, Nooya, in the Leeward Islands, told by the 
Finance Commission, indicates that colonial steamers may be made an 
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instroinent of vital donseqti^oey not only to administrativo economy 
and effidenoy, but also to industrial and commercial progress. What 
is needed is cheap periodical, but not luxurious, steamer communica¬ 
tion between all the islands. The ocean mail service, would continue 
as now, to be the link with the puter world, and the local steamers 
would serve for eH purposes of lo^ intercourse, and also as feeders 
for the main line. 

• Migrations of population, whether due to the sudden breakdown or 
the sudden development of any local industry, would be cheapened 
and facilitated by the existence of such improved means of com¬ 
munication. 

Internal communications also need dose attention. Great good 
would be done by re-opening in Dominica, and by opening in British 
Guiana, roads into the fertile interior lands. Such a task forms a fit 
object for any relief works that may unfortunately become necessary, 
and would result in the making of roads, brid^g of watercourses 
and morasses, and even the laying of light railways. Indeed, the 
same central authority could direct any relief works that West Indian 
history tells us may at any time become necessary, owing to failure 
of some crop or industry, hurricane, earthquake, or what cause 
soever. 

In regard to opening up markets for West Indian produce, the 
Sugar Commission only mentions obtaining entry into the United 
States market for fresh fruit. It is true that American tariff arrange¬ 
ments are so incomprehensible and so uncertain of duration that there 
seems but little hope for any permanent arrangement in regard to 
West Indian sugar. Moreover, any proposals of the kind are strenu¬ 
ously opposed by vested sugar interest in Louisiana, or the “annexed** 
Sandwich Islands, by the new sugar beet industry, and by the par¬ 
ticular merchants who are seeking McKinley reciprocity with the 
£uro})enn Powers on a sugar basis. 

But the closer commercial union with Canada, recommended by the 
Finance Commission so long ago as 1884, becomes all the more 
desirable and probable now that Canada has declared in favour of a 
new Imperial policy in customs duties. Canada supplies breadstuffs, 
and meats, and timber, so largely imported by the West Indies, and 
they j»roduoe tropical products, from sugar and nutmegs to bananas 
and turtle, of which Canada stands in need. Moreover, Halifox is 
only 1,760 miles from St. Kitts, while New York is 1,610. 

The Sugar Commission lays proper emphasis on proposals for 
enlarging the scope of economic botany, and suggests the formation 
of a central department for the whole of the West Indies, for which 
Dr. Morris provides all the necessary data. In my opinion, not for 
the fiirst time stated, an Imperial department should long ago have 
been oig^anized, in close connection with the admirable establishment 
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at £ew, to gatJier and supply information on all forms of tropical 
produce. I have myself seen the urgent need for this praotioal step 
in visiting the West African Settlements no less than the West 
Indian Colonies. Strange diseases and insect-pests of sugar-cane, 
coffee, and so forth ; the conditions for growing and methods of pre¬ 
paring products such as cinchona, cocoa, rubber; the important ques¬ 
tion of manures; the commercial preparation of fibres, tobacco, and 
so forth ; the discovery and introduction of new commercial plants 
and, indeed, a lengthy programme of appropriate experiments and 
information should become the charge of this special department of 
tropical products. The culminating advantage would consist in 
appointing a travellmg Inspector of Tropical Products, who should, 
with a small staff, proceed on regular tour, at the right seasons, to 
our tropical colonies to gather and to disseminate information of a 
thoroughly reliable and independent character. 

These are among the tasks I would entrust to a central West 
Indian Administration. 

Speaking generally, while I look for the abolition of the bounty 
system in Europe in the near future, I do not consider that this 
would, by itself, save the situation in the West Indies. It would 
assist in preserving the sugar indu 8 t^ 3 ^ But more, far more than 
this is needed, and the sum total of this is contained in resolute 
administration on the lines I have indicated. The measures, the 
means, and the men can be specially organized so soon as a con¬ 
ference of West Indian authorities lias popularised, and wll lay the 
foundations of central effort and closer co-operation of all the Britisii 
West Indies. 

The Imperial Parliament and Executive, are not only liound by 
their duty to all British subjects engaged in West Indian industries, 
but under the strongest moral obligation to regard the j>ermanent 
welfare of the large negro population which exists to the present day 
as a direct result of that slave system and slave trade in wliieh tlio 
British nation took so leading a part in previous centuries. In addi¬ 
tion there are considerable communities of East Indians, whose settle¬ 
ment in the West Indies or ultimate repatriation form a distinct 
Imperial responsibility. 

These responsibilities, these obligations, these duties, can be 
adequately, effectively, and economically fulfilled on the lines and by 
the measures I have indicated, and I trust the Session of 1898 will 
not pass without some definite decision being come to by the Imperial 
Parliament to place our West Indian Ck>lonies in a position and con¬ 
dition which diall ensure for them the best possible industrial 
prosperity. 

George Bai>en-Powkij,. 
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Four years ago it was possible to speak of the Far Eastern Question 
as a problem reserved for our children. Indeed, even at a later date, 
£<ord Rosebery’s eye detected it only as a shadow lurking “ in 
the dim vistas of futurity.” To-day, however, the question is 
already definitely posed, and the most sanguine of statesmen will not 
refuse to recognise that it has introduced a new peril into the field of 
International politics. 

There is no error more gratuitous than the idea that we owe the 
evocation of this spirit of mischief to the restless ambitions of the 
German Emperor. As a matter of fact, we owe it entirely to the 
Japanese. There would have been no Germans at Eiao-Chau to-day, 
no Russians at Port Arthur, no British ships at Chemulpo, had it 
not been for the unhappy inspirations which sent the aimies of the 
Mikado against China three and a-half years ago. Had Japanese 
statesmen been possessed of a sense of responsibility commensurate with 
the position they are disposed to claim for their country, they would 
not have so lightly provoked a confiiet fraught with so much danger 
to the peace of the world- But it was not only by the war that they 
manifested their political levity. What dangers they fitiled to 
awaken in this way they effectually aroused by their reckless diplo¬ 
macy. If tliey did not know that the Treaty of Shimonoseki w'as 
calculated to provoke the intervention of other powers, they were 
strangely wanting in political insight. If they could not see that their 
inexcusable conduct in Korea was certain to bring about a quasi-^ 
Russian proctectorate in that countiy, it could only have been because 
their barbarous instincts were stronger than their civilized inteUigenoe. 
It is in consequence of these follies that the Far Eastern Question is 
now so flagrantly open—that China is the arena of a great Inter¬ 
national conflict, and that in Korea Russia has been forced to take 
up an attitude which has troubled, and is likely still further to 
trouble, her relations ynth. England. Those who are now advocating 
a British alliau(>e with Japan will do well to reflect on these facts. 
That the development of events may bring about some sort of 
common action between this country and Japan is quite possible; 
but I believe am correct in stating that no such combination enters 
into the fundamental principles of the British policy in the Far East. 

The recent Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur incidents are direct sequels 
of the Chino-Japanese war. 

It will be remembered that when the Peace of Shimonoseki was 
signed, Qeimany joined Russia and France in warning Japan off the 
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Asiatic mainland. After the revision of the Treaty, in accordance 
with the desires of the interveners, all three Powers set themselves to 
obtain suitable compensations for their trouble from China. Gfermany, 
however, Mled to secure anything. Her temporary allies do not 
seem to have even taken her into their counsels, much less to have 
bestirred themselves on her behalf. On ihe contrary, they concen* 
trated their attention on their own interests. At first it was proposed 
that the Chinese loan required to pay the first instalment of the 
indemnity to Japan should be finano^ by the three Powers together. 
While negotiations to this end were in progress, M. de Witte, 
the Eussian Minister of Einanoe, secretly formed a Franco-Eussian 
syndicate for the issue of the loan, with a Eussian guarantee, and 
negotiated an agreement for its acceptance with the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. Germany, of course, was much mortified by this proceeding, 
although it was explained to her that M. de Witte had acted without 
the knowledge of the Eussian Foreign Office. But this was not 
the only advantage which accrued to France and Eussia. Important 
railway privileges were granted to Eussia in Manchuria, and terri¬ 
torial, as well as other concessions, were secured by France in the 
south west. Even England, who had not taken part in the inter¬ 
vention, obtained an important increment of territory on her Burmese 
border, together with the opening of the West Eiver, in consideration 
of the cession by China to France of a portion of Xiang Hung, in 
violation of her treaty pledges to this country'. 

Thus shut out in the cold, Germany seems to have resolved to take 
steps single-handed for the acquisition of a coaling station and 
naval port in Chinese waters. She made no secret of her intentions. 
At fet she turned her eye towards the South, and, in view of the 
proximate opening of the West Eiver, sought a pied d Urre in its 
vicinity. Lappa, an island off Macao, was surveyed by her in 
January, 1896, but it had to be abandoned, as it was claimed by the 
Portuguese. Then Quemoy attracted her attention, but this again 
was not found suitable. XJltimately she fixed her choice on a 
harbour and some islands at Tongthu, north of Foochow, and made 
formal application for a lease of them to the Chinese Government. 
This, however, was refused in consequence of British and Japanese 
objections. 

Time now became an object to her, partly because her contracts 
with firms at Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, and other ports for 
the supply of coal to her warships in Asiatic waters expired in March, 
1898, and it was probable that in the event of her obtaining a port 
for herself the terms for the renewal of these arrangements would 
have to be revised. Another and more important consideiation which 
weighed strongly with the Emperor was the desired increase of the 
German navy. He was anxious to prevail upon the Eeichstag to 
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pass a sort of G^nxian Naval Defence Act which would provide for a 
considerahle augmentation of the fleet, and he saw that the acquisition 
of a station in the China Seas would powerfully impress the public, 
if not the Parliament, with the necessity of such a measure. 

Tlie South being apparently closed to him, he carried his surveys 
northwards. In October, 1896, Boron Oswald von Bichthofen, a 
relative of the eminent geographer and Sinologue of the same name, 
•whose great work on China is a perfect encyclopaedia of the Far 
East, was appointed chief of the Glerman Color^ Office. One of the 
first acts of the new Secretary was to point out to the Emperor 
the important advantages oflei^ by Kiao-Chau as a possible coaling 
station. He had little difficulty in convincing his Imperial master 
that he could not make a better choice. The way in which Baron 
von Bichthofen probably sang tibe praises of Eiao^Chau, and ex¬ 
pounded the ambitious projects that might be associated with its pos¬ 
session by Germany, may be gathered from an elaborate ardole on the 
subject contributed by his cousin to the last number of the Prettmsche 
Jtthrhucher. As soon as it had been resolved to make an effort to 
acquire this harbour, a strong propaganda was set on foot throughout 
Germany in favour of vigorous action in the Far East. The connec¬ 
tion of this propaganda with the Government is significantly illus¬ 
trated when we find an ex-Minister to China like Herr von Brandt, 
and a close friend of the Colonial Secretary, like Baron von Siebold, 
publishing patriotic pamphlets in which the “ Flottenfrage and 
“ Deutschland’s Weltinffitik,” and the “ Kampf um den Ostasiaiischen 
Handel ” are all advocated together. 

While determined to ask nobody’s permission or assistance in the 
project he had set before himself, the Emperor was not less anxious 
that friendly Powers should be made aware of his intentions. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when he was in St, Petersburg last August, he menlioned 
informally to the Tsar that he contemplated the acquisition of Eoao- 
Chau, in tlie event of a favourable opportunity presenting itself. 
The Tsar is said to have raised no objection, but there is reason 
to believe that the Bussian Government viewed the intimation with 
strong disfavom:. In the preceding March Bussia had urged the 
Chinese Gtwemment to establish a coaling dep6t and build barracks 
and docks at Kiao-Chau, and had even offered to lend the necessary 
funds and the services of Bussian engineers to cany out the works. 
Nothing of this, however, was told to the Kaiser. Shortly afterwards 
a friendly intimation, similar to that made to the Tsar, was conveyed 
to the Court of St. James’s, and at the same time the cue was given 
to a leading semi-official organ in Germany to advocate a reconcilia¬ 
tion with En glan d. This at once let loose the Bussian press. Vio¬ 
lent articles, attacking* both Germany and England, appeared in all 
the leading newspapers except the Notmti. The Navoe Vf«fnya espe- 
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<)ially difitiuguished itself by its virulence. Even tbe semi-official 
Journal do St. Petersbourg published an article which, although free 
from the angry and abusive tone of the other jounials, iirged that 
the commercial interests and colonial aspirations of Germany rendered 
it impossible for that power, in her o^m interests, to cultivate friendly 
relations with Great Britain. 

This was the situation at the end of last October. The scheme 
manifestly hung fire. In ^iew of the ill*temj>er exhibited unofficially 
in St. Petersburg, and the probability that Hussian influence would 
be employed at Pekin to defeat the German plans, no negotiations 
with the Chinese Government, had been opened. Other opportunities 
for making demands on the Tsung-li-Yamen did not pres€>nt them¬ 
selves. Nevertheless, the fates were silently fighting for the Kaiser. 
Eaiiy in November, some officers of the German cruiser Cormornu 
were stoned by a mob at Wuchang, and their flag insulted. The 
German Minister at once travelled up the Yangtse, accomjMinied b>' 
the German A dmir al Von Diederichs, and demanded satisfaction. 
This was promptly accorded by the lof^l authorities. Baron 'N'^oii 
Heyking was on the point of returning home w'lien he heaid, by 
telegraph, of the murder of two German Roman Catholic missionaries, 
Fathers Henle and Ries at Yenchou, in Shantung. Tliese outrages, 
following so closely upon each other, were held to constitute an 
exceptionally grave situation, and the German Minister telegniphed 
to Beilin for instructions. 

The cynic w'ould say that the Kaiser had had a singular stroke 
of luck. However that may be, it is beyond question that nothing 
could have been better calculated to promote the objects of the German 
Government than .this imhappy murder of the German Fathers, 
although everyone could not but feel that a teiTi])le price was 
being exacted for the approacliing triumph. A few years earlier, 
and tlie very fact that the victims were Roman Catholics, would have 
deprived the German Government of all right of interference. For 
centuries, all Roman Catholic missionaries, of whatever nationality', 
were under the protection of France, “ the eldest daughter of the 
church,” and as late as 1878 this state of things had been re-affirmed 
by Europe at the Berlin Congress. In 1890, however, Count Caprivi 
had notified to the Vatican the termination of this arrangement so 
far as Germany was oonoemed, and from that time all German 
Roman Catholic missionaries had received German passports. Then 
again, the murders afforded the Government an opportunity of 
serving the Roman Catholic Church, and this had an important hearing 
on the fortunes of the new Naval Estimates. The adoption of these 
estimates depended entirely on the Centre or Ultramontane Party in 
the Reichstag, and it was feared that they would vote against them. 
A vigorous championship of the missionaries in China would, at any 
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late, place the Vatican under an obligation to the Governinent, and 
this might pave the way to presiore being brought on the Centre 
from Borne. Finally the scene of the murders peculiarly favoured 
the German designs on Ejao-Chau. That much coveted harbour is 
in the very province where the missionaries met their end, and 
nothing could be more natural than that the reprisals of the Ger« 
man Government should be directed to that quarter. Under these 
circumstances Baron Yon Heyking’s required instructions came to 
him with exceptional promptitude. We know what they were. On 
November 12th, the German squadron, under Admiral Yon Diederichs, 
mysteriously left its anchorage at Woosung, and the foUomng day it 
was kno\«'n in the Treaty ports that the (Germans had seized Kiao- 
Chau Ba}', and had unfurled the Imperial flag over the Tsingtao fort. 

The position of Russia at this moment must have been of considerable 
embarrassment. Secure in the ascendency of her diplomacy at Pekin, 
the German ooup must have been altogether outside her calculations. 
The famous sensitiveness of Germany in questions of right,” with 
which Baron Marschal Yon Bieberstein had justifled the intervention of 
the Kaiser in the Jameson raid, forbade any idea of so unceremonious 
a swoop on (binese territory. It was true that there were precedents 
for such swoops when redress for outrages could not be obtained, 
and it was also true that outrages were by no means uncommon 
in China. Still on former occasions the German Government had 
shown no disposition to take harsh measures, and the Russian 
Minister at Pekin could always see that the Tsung-li-Yamen gave 
batisfaction fully and promptly. As late as November, 1895, a German 
mission had been attacked near Swatow, and the customary redress 
had been offei’ed and accepted. But if the action of Germany was 
unexpected, its scope and possible consequences were less easily calcul¬ 
able. Did Gennany intend to remain at Kiao-Chau and if so, how 
much territory would she demand*:' Was tliere an imderstanding 
between her and England, and if so, what were its objects ? To what 
extent were Russian aspirations in the Gulf of Pechili threatened ? 
How would other Powers regard the grab ? Might not the jealousy 
of France and the hair-brained impulsiveness of Japan provoke a 
general scramble 't 

For a great struggle iii the Far East Russia was ill-prepared, 
seeing that her Siberian Railway was still under construction. On 
the other hand, it was vital to her that her expansion to the ice- 
free sea sliould not be barred. Hence a policy of caution and 
watchfulness imposed itself upon her. But the winter was approach¬ 
ing, and she could not keep herself ready for emergencies if she 
allowed her fleet, or any considerable part of it, to be frozen up 
at Yladivostock. The problem she had to solve, then, was tiiis. She 
required a station for her fleet where i^e could watch the develop- 
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ment of eyents, but she did not yddi to take it in sovereignty, either 
real or veiled, as this might be regarded as a reply to, or an arrange¬ 
ment with, Germany, and consequently would increase the chances of 
a perilous scramble. She overcame this difficulty by applying to the 
Chinese Government for permission to winter her squadron in Port 
Arthur, and this was readily granted. 

I think it right to say here that Eussia’s action in this matter was 
perfectly justifiable, and scrupulously correct. Putting aside the 
question whether she intends to adhere to the terms of her limited 
tenancjr of Port Arthur—a question which only ill-mannered news¬ 
papers would dream of discussing—it must be admitted that if she 
exaggerated the perils of the situation she took her precautions with a 
due sense of responsibility. 

When the facts of the Kiao-Ohau and Port Arthur incidents have 
been thus stated, it becomes almost superfluous to explain the attitude 
of Lord Salisbury towards them. Technically, neitlier incident 
alPorded any ground for action on the part of this country, and, 
beyond testing the assurances of the Chinese Government with regard 
to the terms of the Eussian tenancy of Port Arthur, and safeguarding 
British rights in that harbour. Lord Salisbury took no action. How¬ 
ever long Germany may have cherished designs on Kiao-C’hau, her 
seizure of the Bay was colourably justified by the murder of her 
nationals in its vicinity, and the lease she subsequently extorted from 
China as a guarantee against further outrages, might find not a few 
constructive precedents in diplomatic history. Whatever may be 
Eussia’s ultimate intentions with regard to Port Arthur, she has a 
perfect right to seek the hospitality of a Chinese harbour, and China 
can either grant or refuse that hospitality so long as her treaty 
obligations to other powers are duly observed. 

Criticisms of Lord Salisbury have, however, been numerous. So 
far as Port Arthur is concerned his attitude, I believe, has not been 
questioned in this country, but in Eussia it has given rise to a con¬ 
siderable outciy in the newspapers. We have been asked, witli some 
acerbity, why we sent warships to Port Arthur and none to Kiao- 
Chau ? As a matter of fact we did send ships to Kiao-Chau, although 
it was scarcely necessary, seeing that under a lease which confers on 
Germany only just as much sovereignty as China herself exercised, 
our rights remain unaltered. Of course, were there any reason to 
suspect Germany of imposing restrictions on trade and shipping in her 
colonies, it might be desirable to test our rights. But the &ct is there 
is no reason for any such suspicion. Hitherto Germany has made 
no distinction in her colonies between her own trade and the trade of 
other countries,* and the considerationB by which this policy of hers is 
actuated apply even more strongly to Kiao-Chau than to her other 
dependencies. With Eussia, as with her ally France, it is very 
(1) rarl Paper: « Commercial,” No. 6 (1806), pp. 12-13. 
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different. The EuBeian tariff in Ana is fatal to British trade,^ and 
Eussia installed in permanent sovereignty at Port Arthur would mean 
the exclusion, or at any rate the restriction, of the rights enjoyed by 
this country imder the Chinese tigitne* Hence it was of importance 
to us to assert these rights. We enjoy them in virtue of Articles XjIX. 
and LIV. of the Treaty of Tientsin, the former permitting “ British 
ships of war to visit all ports within the dominions of the Emperor of 
Ghhia,” and the latter allowing us free and equal participation in 
all privileges, immunities, and c^vantage that may have been or may 
be hereafter granted by His Majesty the Emperor of China to the 
Government or subjects of any other nation.”* To assert these privi¬ 
leges we sent two ships of war to Port Arthur, and there can be little 
question that, under similar circumstances, Eussia would have acted 
in the same way. 

Criticisms of Lord Salisbury’s apparent complaisance to Germany 
at Kiao-Chau have been more numerous. They may be mostly 
classed under the following four heads:— 

1. The possession of Kiao-Chau will give a great impetus to 
German commercial rivalry with us in the Far East. 

2. It will help to make Grennany a great naval power. 

3. Its strategical importance render it a serious menace to us 
in case of war with Germany. 

4. We are facilitating the formation of an anti-English coalition of 
Germany, Eussia, and France in the Far East. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this catalogue of perils is a mere 
array of unsubstantial bogies. Germany already has a large trade in 
the Far East, and, without coaling stations or other dependencies, she 
has not only acquired a considerable position in the Chinese treaiy 
ports, but even in Eastern Siberia die has secured what a Eussian 
official report* calls a predominating influence in the import trade.” 
It is not likely that her commerce will be sensibly increased because 
she has added to her burdens and responsibilities the cost of governing, 
and care of keeping, a coaling station of her own, instead of buying 
coal in the cheapest local markets. Moreover, there is a very remote 
chance of Kiao-Chau becoming a great centre of trade. In spite of 
the multiplication of treaty ports the bulk of the foreign trade of 
China is transacted at Hong-Kong and Shanghai,^ and this imm ense 
centralization tends to increase rather than diminish. 

The naval scare is but little better founded. So long as we are 
friendly with Germany, and our own naval expansion keeps its 

(1) of India Trado SeporU: “ Khoraawui-Tarkefltan,” 1896-97. Bomhap Gaz, 
Budgtiy Nor. 6, 1897. 

(2) jRir/. iV/w*; ‘‘Treaties between Her Majesty aad tie BmpworoIGbiM.” 1861. 

(8) KovalevskyThe Induatriea of Russia,” vol. r., p. 208. 

(4) Cdmular Rtporti : Annual Series, No. 1,909 (1897), pp. 9, 10; No. 1,966 (1897), 
p. 2. The latter report id especially interesting on this point, oa it in fcom dtefoo, the 
neareft Treaty port to Kiao-Chan. 
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present pace, the size of her navy need not trouble us. In the 
present grouping of the Powers, it is of more immediate concern 
to Eussia and I^rance than to us; for it is a tradition of Eussia 
that, in order to preserve the command of the Baltic, her fleet must 
be at least equal to the fleets of Germany and Sweden combined; and 
France cannot afford, for many reasons, to allow Germany to gain on 
her in the naval race. Moreover, Germany does not increase her 
powers of industrial rivalry "with us, w'hen, to the physical drain and 
monetary cost of her huge army, she adds the burden of a fleet which 
may come within measurable distance of rivalling our own. As for 
Ihe strategical importance of Kiao-Ohau, it is, no doubt, verj' con¬ 
siderable ; but many gallons of water will flow down the Spree before 
the German Eeichstag votes the funds t) make it a second Hong 
Kong, and even then it would be of little use if Germany did not at 
the same time hold command of the seas. 

The final criticism, while worthless in itself, raises an important 
question of high politics. It is worthless, because either there is 
already a coalition of the three Powers, and in that e\ ent it woubi 
be dangerfius for us to attempt to thwart Germany, or there is no 
coalition, and in that case vre ought to be chary of doing anything 
which might provoke Germany into seeking participation in the anti- 
English policy of Eussia and France. But this reference to the 
International situation is interesting, as raising the question whether 
Lord SaUsburj" was justified in straining his complaisance to Ger¬ 
many, as, in some quarters—especially in Eussia—he is alleged to 
have done. I am bound to say I think he was. Genu any at Kiao- 
Chau is a possibly friendly outpost against Franco-Eussiau encroach¬ 
ments in the Far East, for, as a great industrial and expf)rting 
power, she is almost as deeply interested in resisting them as we arc. It 
is, no doubt, very desirable that England should be on good terms with 
Eussia and France—no one has advocated such a rapprochrmcHt more 
persistently and earnestly than I—^but, for the moment, it is unques¬ 
tionable that such frieniy relations do not exist. Wliile this is the 
situation, Lord Salisbuiy’ cannot do otherwise, at moments of crisis, 
than adapt his policy to it. Our independence of the two alliances 
in which the Continental Powers are grouped would liave no meaning 
unless we favoured the alliance which is the more favourable to us. 
No one can doubt which this is. The answer is written in many 
parts of the globe, but most conspicuously and explicitly in the 
straggle which took place two years ago among the Commissioners of the 
®ffyptian Oaisse over the proposed appropriation for the expenses of 
the Dongola expedition. The situation then illustrated is a reality it 
would be idle to deny; on the other hand, an equitable rapprw'hmmt 
between this country and Eussia and France belongs unfortunately to 
the domain of academic politics. 

The events at Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur are not the only inoi- 
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dents which have recently marked the re-opening of the Far Eastern 
Question. The question of a fresh Chinese loan has still further 
accentuated the International rivalries of which the Middle Kingdom 
has become the arena. This question is, indeed, of far greater im¬ 
portance than the more or less veiled and strictly localised territorial 
raids which I have so far reviewed, for. in a financial form, it has 
opened, in the centre of the Empire, the very scramble which an 
excited public opinion imagined it detected at Kiao-Chau and 
Port Arthur. Its importance, too, is marked by the fact that 
as soon as it was raised Lord Salisbury’s attitude towards the de¬ 
velopment of events underwent a change, passing from negative 
watchfulness to active intervention. Widi the nature and scope of 
that intervention the country has expressed its unqualified concur¬ 
rence. It is clear that if our immense interests in China are to be 
adequately protected, we must not allow the Empire to become the 
exclusive vassal of any foreign power or group of powers, and this is 
what must occur, in a thinly disguised form, if we abstain from 
competing with the state-guaranteed loan-mongering of Bussia and 
France at Pekin. Moreover, it is unfair to say to China that she 
shall not raise her duties to provide interest on loans offered to her 
by others, if we are not prepared to assist her in extricating her¬ 
self from her financial embarrassments. We can safely and even profi¬ 
tably lend the money without rendering an increase of the burdens 
on trade necessary, and since the loan would be calculated to 
strengthen our influence at Pekin and thus advance our interests 
in the Far East, it was manifestly our duty to undertake it. The 
merit of Lord Sahsbuiy's scheme is that not only does it accomplish 
all these things, but by the conditions attached to it an important 
impulse is given to the stability of the Empire and the expansion of 
its (Oiumercial intercourse with the world at large. 

Tliis brings me to the question—^the most important of all—of 
the final aims of British policy in the Far East. What are those 
aims? Are we content to solve each separate crisis as it arises 
according to the exigencies of the moment, or have we a large 
••onstructive policy by which our attitude towards every event in the 
field of Far Eastern politics is governed? Becent events have 
apparently imposed upon ministers the serious consideration of this 
long neglected problem, and the diplomatic struggle over the loan 
negotiations at Pekin has given them the opportunity of proclaiming 
their conclVisions to the world. From the abundant and emphatic 
statements which have been made on the subject, we have no difiiculty 
ill extracting a definite policy. Its aims may be thus summed up : 

(1) to preserve the political sttitns quo in the Far East, and 

(2) to secure the unhampered circulation of the commerce of the 
world throughout the markets of China, 

It would, perhaps, be unkind to inquiic too closely into the date of 
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ongin of the Orst of these aims. It oould soaroelj have been held 
very strongly two years ago, when we declined to join Bnssia, !£^noe, 
and Germany in restraining Japan from a voracious attack on the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, or even a year ago, when we our- 
sdves added Kokang and a few other trifles to our Burmese pos¬ 
sessions. This, however, is of little practical moment. The important 
point is that this principle is henceforth an integral part of our 
Imperial poHoy, and that we have declared our intention of defend¬ 
ing it, as Sir Itfiohael Hicks-Beaoh has told us, “even at the cost 
of war.” 

Now this is a serious liability for Great Britain to undertake. It 
is the Monroe Doctrine applied by this country to the whole of 
South-Eastern Asia. There is no exaggeration in this description of 
it, for the very language of Monroeism has been officially employed in 
expoimding it. In his famous Presidential message of December 2, 
1823, Mr. Monroe declared that “ the American Continents .... 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonisation 
by any European Powers.” In his speech to the Swansea Chamber 
of Commerce a fortnight ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said: “ We do not regard China as a place for conquest or colonisation 
by any European or other Power.” The resemblance is striking and 
significant. What justification have we for taking upon ourselves 
so grave a responsibility? It wants very little reflection to see 
that the action of the Government is amply justified, and that if 
it is of unusual gravity it is our only alternative to still more serious 
responsibilities. 

Of two things, one. Either the nibblings and pilferings and 
grabbings which have been going on during the last forty years on the 
coasts and frontiers of China must end in partition, or the substantial 
integrity of the Empire must be effectively guaranteed in some way 
or other. Partition would, no doubt, suit Bussia and France, for 
whatever they obtained as their share would bring them substantial 
gain. Their present trade with the Empire is small, and if they 
applied their protective tariffs to new areas this trade would bt‘ 
considerably increased. Moreover, Bussia would gain by a connatural 
extension of dominion, by direct access to the China Seas, and by 
the extraordinary prepotent faculty she possesses of assimilating the 
Asiatic races.^ To England, on the other hand, a partition of China 
would mean an immense immediate loss and a crushiug extension of 
her Imperial burdens and responsibilities. To-day eighfy per cent, 
of the foreign trade of China goes through her hands. If in a 
partition she secured even half the Empire, she would find her 
merchants and ships shut out from the other half, and thus the 
legitimate expansion of her trade, if not the actual volume of it, 

(1) ** Bne d a, MongolU, and China.*’ By £Us£« Beclos. {Conttmporarv Review^ 
Hay, 1895, p, 621.) 
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would be cut down by about filfy per cent. On the preeent i^uies 
this would amount to a low of about £18,000,000 a year^ But this 
is not all. She trould have administrative expenses and pc^iieal 
cares where to-day she has neither one nor the other. She would 
want a large army with which to govern an alien people whom she 
cannot assknilate, and to protect her lemd frontiers against at least 
two first-class military and naval powers. As it is, at the present 
moment, we find that our Colonial leerponsibilities are rendering a 
* large increase in the army necessary* A partitioned China would 
probably require of us on a peace footing another 100,000 men, 
while the increased risks of war by land would bring us &oe to face 
with conscription, a palsy which would strike at the very root of 
our commercial and industrial predominance. For these reasons, 
among many others of minor importance, it seems to me dear that 
our Asiatic Monroe Doctrine is justified, nay, that it is a vital 
necessity to us. 

The second article in our new China policy—the opening up of the 
whole country to the unfettered commerce of the world—is not new. 
It is as old as, if not older than, the Treaty of Nankin. Forty-one 
years ago Lord Clarendon expressed it with a force and comprehen¬ 
siveness to which neither Mr. Balfour nor Sir Michael Hioks-Beach 
could add anything. In hie instructions to Lord Elgin, in 1857, he 
wrote:— 

** The trade [of China], at present, is confined to five porta, to which alone 
foreigners are entitled to resort, and from which alone Chinese vessels may pro¬ 
ceed for purposes of trade to the island of Hong Hong. It will be one of the 
main objects of your Excellency's mission to endeavour to liberate the trade of 
China from these restrictions, and to induce the Chinese Government to consent to 
throw open the ports of China generally to foreign commerce, and to allow the 
subjects of foreign Powers freely to communicate with the groat cities in the 
interior, but more especially with those which are situated on the large rivers, 
and those lying immediately within the sea-board of the north-eastern coast." ’ 

In the same despatch Lord Clarendon advocated the regulation and 
reduction of the internal likin duties, which the Treaty of Nankin 
had vainly attempted to fix, and which are Btill the main obstruction 
to full commercial intercourse. This also is our policy to-day. 

Now, with regard to the first part of this policy, the declaration of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is sufficient, provided we can convince 
Foreign Powers that we mean what we say. But this does not ^tpply 
to the second part. The fact that this aspiration of ours is of so con¬ 
siderable aif anthiuity, and that, since it has existed, it has achieved 
comparatively so little, shows that something more than words is 
required. The great question at the present moment, th^, is-^How 
can we secure our design of throwing open China freely to the 
commerce of the world P 

(1) Blue Bwk: “Earl of Elgin's Special Missioiito CSuna and Jap^," 18d7—59, 
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In my humble opinion there are two ways in which we might 
attempt to do this. The opening of sea-ports need not present any 
serious difficulties^ and 1 will not stop to discuss it. The chief stum* 
bling-block is presented by the //Arm duties, which hitherto have 
baffled the best statesmanship concerned with the China question. 
These duties are supposed to be fixed by treaty, but, as a matter of 
fact, the provincial authorities levy whatever they think proper, and 
their exactionB consequently hold the whole export and import trade 
of the interior in check. The Chinese Government was induced to 
agree by treaty that through-passes, over-riding the liking should 
be granted at the Treaty Ports, Merchants have, however, long 
ceased to apply for them. They are difficult to get, and when got 
are of little avail. Even if an imjxirter takes matters with a high 
hand, insists on his rights, and secures the ultimate deliveiy of his 
goods to their consignee, at Treaty rates, he is baffled in the end, for 
the authorities track out the goods and force the unhappy consignee 
to pay all the dues of which they consider themselves to Inive been 
deluded. Under these eircumstanoes commercial intercourse is 
bound to be difficult. 

Now it is clear that the whole mischief arises from the weakness of 
the Central Government. There is no uniform system of taxation in 
the provinces, and all the local officials, from the governors down¬ 
wards, are more or less farmers of revenue, who collect as much as 
they can, and hand over to their superiors as little as is consistent 
with their personal safety and material interests. To remedy this 
state of affairs either the Central Government should be reformed and 
strengthened, or the provincial finances should be submitted to direct 
European supervision. The latter of these suggestions has been well 
argued by Mr. Consul Brennan, of Chefoo,^ and it seems to me to deserve 
the earnest consideration of the statesmen of Europe. Mr. Brennan 
suggests that “ the number, }K)sition, and tariff of the akin stations 
shall be a matter of International arrangemexit, and that the present 
likin coUectorate shall be replaced by a foreign administration on the 
model of the foreign maritime customs.” That such an administra¬ 
tion would very soon quadruple the volume of trade and hence largely 
augment the yield both of customs and Hkin dues, even at a reduv etl 
tariff, requires no demonstration. 

What has especially attracted me in Mr. Brennan’s proposal, 
however, is that it seems to contain the germs of an arrangement, 
by which the whole Far Eastern question—^territoriid as well as 
commercial—might probably he solved. If, following the example 
of the Anglo-French treaty, relating to Siam, we could come to 
an arrangement with the Powers interested in China, to mark off 
the great commercial and productive regions of China, to guarantee 
their integrity and independence, and equip them with a foreign 
(1) Consular Heports : Annaia Sum, No. X,90P, “ Cliins (1807), p. 02. 
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fiscal administration, such as Mr. Brennan suggests, the anxieties 
and perils which now beset us in Ihie Far East, would disappear, 
and the policy for which we are now striving would be virtually 
realised. Probably such an arrangement would not suit Powers who 
are bent on conquest, but it is worth their consideration whether it 
would not be preferable to hugging schemes, which can only be 
carried out at the cost of a great war. Moreover, a participatioii in 
the management of the likin dues would give all the Powers an interest 
in the maintenance of the territoriar integrity of China. 

In default of an International understanding, there still remains 
the chance of reforming and strengthening the Central Government 
of China by the support and counsels of a friendly Power at Pekin. 
No doubt it is a very remote chance. Our Ministers have frequently 
sought for it. In 1863, Sir Frederick Bruce spoke plainly to Prince 
Kung on the subject in the open Tsung-li-Yamen. I warn your 
Highness,” he said, that until the Central Government takes into its 
own hands the administration of its finances, and organisation of its 
Executive, it has no protection against deceit and the disaster it 
entails. It is for the Chinese Government to consider whether it will 
listen to this warning, given in no unfriendly spirit, or not.” For 
thirty-six years and more, the Chinese have proved deaf to this and 
similar warnings. I’erhaps under the influence of their present 
financial embarrassments, they may become more amenable to reason. 
At any rate we should lose no opportunity of trying to persuade them. 

But if we are to undertake this task we must make up our minds 
that the spirit which is animating us to-day shall be maintained. 
China, with the natural instinct of her weakness, will not place her¬ 
self in the hands of any Power of whose disinterestedness she is not 
convinced, and, above all, who has not proved herself to be the 
mightiest of all the Powers, and to be ready to put forth her might 
when the occasion requires it. Of our disinterestedness we need not 
try to persuade her; but after the apathy and timorousness we have 
exhibited for many years past in the Far East, she will require some 
proof that we have really awoke, and that our natural strength has 
not abated. If we can give her this proof, the rest will, I am per¬ 
suaded, be easy. The Chinese are not a degenerate race, however 
corrupt their Government and administrative machineiy may be. 
They are not fighting men turned out to grass like tlie Turks, but 
the cultivated product of a civilisation which, in its way, is high, 
and capabie, on its own lines, of many good things. With a 
Palmerston at home and a Stratford Canning at Pekin we should 
make another China, and then, once she were strong and well 
governed, there w*ould be no longer a Far Eastern Question to 
disturb tlie peace of the world, 

‘ Biplomaticits. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BRIGADE OF THE MONSTROUS 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN. 

To the Editor of The Fobtnxohti.t Review. 

Sir,—S tanding at the beginning of another year, and peering with shaded 
eye into the dim recesses of the future, one wonders whether the possibili¬ 
ties of the next twelve months can be so grasped and utilised, as to 
offer solutions to two of the most difficult national and social problems 
which press ever more and more upon the thinking men and women of 
our generation. 

The first has received serious consideration in Miss Hogarth's admirable 
p^r in the Decom^r number of the Fortnightly Kevikw, entitled 
■“ The Monstrous Regiment of Women,” or to use a term employed by 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwi^ in a recent lecture, “ The surplus million,” who no 
longer enjoy “ a dual outlook,” having passed the first decade of grown¬ 
up life. The choiceof a name, however, is a ti iHing thing compared with 
the plain, simple fact. Lady Warwick calls them unmarrying women,” 
which is certainly a more gracious title, because, as a journalist has 
pointed out, there is a world of distinction between the ** unmanying ” 
und the “ unmarried ” woman. Nevertheless, the “ surplus ” remains. 

The second problem is the Agricultural one. After years of aimthy and 
indifference, bad crops and unscientific methods, wholesale desertion of 
the villages for the towns, or emigration to foreign countries, the nation 
is at last awakened to the fact, that the thrifty Frenchman, the needy 
German, and the generally wide-awake foreigner, has been extracting 
millions of money from the British fannyard, whilst the British consumer 
has been congratulating himself upon paying very cheaply for Danish 
butter, French eggs and poultry, sausages and the like “made in Ger¬ 
many ”; and all the while the middleman ” has been gathering a big 
fortune. However, the awakening has come at last, and fortunately many 
large landowners and patriotic public men and women are earnestly trying 
to find a rem^y, and^ one of the signs of the times is the prominence 
given to agriculture in the current magazines and daily papers. It is 
no longer viewed as a subject—dull, uninteresting, and unprofitable, but 
more and more is it borne in U|K)n the mind of the public, that directly 
or indirectly England will stand or fall by the cultivation and produc¬ 
tion of her agricultural resources. To mention the names of only a few 
men who are steadily facing out this question, will help to prove its 
enormous impoi^ce. Lord Winchilsea's work is too well known to neecl 
comment; to him belongs, perhaps, more than to any one else, the honour 
of arousing the apathetic consumer, and showing him the jarror of his 
ways. The names of Lord Monteagle and Mr, Horace Plunkett have 
become household words in Ireland, for their almost superhuman efforts 
in that country—efforts which are now happily being crowned with 
success. The Duke of Bedford has been so successful with his fruit farm, 
that when apples were bemg sold in the country for Is. and Is. Cd. a 
bushel, those from the Woburn farm were selling, in Co vent Garden, for 4 s. 
and 83 . a bushel, “ because they were good varieties, and had been cure- 
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fully grown and marketed.” His Grace has just presented each of his 
tenants with a book, How to grow Fniit on his Estates. 

It is, however, the Count^s of Warwick who has grasped the idea 
of some possible connection in the solution of these two problems, and 
has set forth her views in an article, in the Jjmi Mctgazinef entitled, 
I* Women and the Future of Agriculture.” The article has aroused the 
interest of the Press far and wide, and on the whole—allowing for the 
inevitable cheap ridicule—the criticisms have been favourable. The 
scheme has been described as ** daringly original and entertaining ”; 
**a coui^eous proposal”; ‘Hhe novel and what appears to be not an 
* impracticable scheme”; &c., &c. On the other hand, it is foolish of 
writers, who have not troubled to read the article with care, to head 
their criticisms, “A, Scheme for Female Hodges,” **Women as Farm 
Labourers,” or to insinuate that women should try to push men out of 
their own legitimate scheme of agriculture. Those who know Lady 
Warwick could never think that she would suggest degrading women 
into “ farm labourers ” or “ female bodges.” Fruit and flower growing, 
bee keeping, jam making—what is there degrading in these occupations i 
And if poultry, pigs, and cows are kept m the settlements, it is pre¬ 
sumably possible that a few “male hedges” might be employed by the 
community to do the rough and dirty work. 

Perhaps it would be well, however, to deal briefly with the scheme 
as a whole, in order to point out the possibilities of forming an “ Agri¬ 
cultural Brigade” to Miss Hogarth’s “Monstrous Regiment of Women.” 
If the brig^e is limited to two or three companies for the present, 
the eflbrt to keep even this number of privates out of London will not 
have been in vain. 

It has a threefold object(1) To open a new field of work and 
means of livelihood for women (notably the class described as the 
daughters of wofessional men). (2) To stay the depopulation of our 
villages. (3) To keep some of the money in this country which is 
annually spent in foreign dairy, poultry, and horticultural produce. 

Now it is proposed to form, in the first place, an Agricultural Train¬ 
ing College for Women; and simultaneously around tnis, on the same 
estate, to build some ten or twelve cottages standing in two, three, or 
four acres of ground, which will form the agriculture settlement The 
College will be in the centre, and will be worked by responsible people 
—not necessarily women—chosen for their experience and ability in 
organization and agricultural work. The theoretical classes will include 
botany, geology, entomology (insect-pests), horticulture, poultry, and 
bee keeping, fruit and flower growing, book-keeping; whilst the prac¬ 
tical work will embrace flower and fruit growing, bee keeping, jam 
making, bottling fniit, home-made wines; dairy work, milk, butter, and 
especially soft cheese making; pig keeping, poultry rearing—turkeys, 
ducks, geese, guinea fowls, &c., for marlcet, and for sale of eg^. Re¬ 
cognising the necessity for recreation and culture. Lady Warwick pro¬ 
poses in her scheme that games and physical exercises shall take an 
important place in the college curriculum, whilst a library, a literary 
and debating club, and regul^ lectures will minister to ^e intellectual 
side of the students, and foster opportunities for social intercourse 
amongst the settlers, who will, of course, be expected to participate in 
the internal life of the'college. The fees will be moderate, in order to 
reach the class whom it is proposed to benefit. 

Opportunities for individual scope and ability will be aflbrded by the 
allotments —hr which a certain portion <5f the College grounds will be 
reserved,* and which will be granted to students upder certain conditions. 
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The cultivatiou of these allotments will provide an important link between 
the College Classes and settlement work, as it is reasonably expected that 
a percentage of students will afterwards join the agricultural settlements. 

Another feature set forth in the scheme has the recommendation of 
novelty, viz., tlio employment of domestic-economy students to do the 
necessary domestic work of the house. A lai’ge number of middle-class 
women have availed themselves of the Technical Instruction classes in 
cookery, laundrv, and housewifery; why not employ them instead of 
wrestling with the over-prominent servant question ? In return for their 
services the College fees will be remitted, and they may be allowed half 
time to take up one or two branches laid down in the College cuiriculum. 

It has been objected that the foundation of such a College is unnecessary, 
as all these requirements are met by the Swanley Horticultural College. 
No one will deny to Swanley the honour of being the first to open its doors 
to women students in horticulture, or wish to rob it of any of its well- 
earned distinction. But, like all pioneers of fresh ideas and outlets for 
human energy, the supply becomes unequal to the tlemand made by the 
very exponents of those ideas and energies. Added to which, the fact of 
the women students at Swanley being under a committee of ladies who are 
to a certain extent independent of the princi{ial of the College, provides an 
element of weakness. But apart from all considerations of this kind, there 
is surely room in the whole of England for two such institutions, and as 
Lady Warwick exp^sly mentions the Midlands, or Eastern Counties, there 
should be no question of conflicting interests. 

Passing from the College to the agricultural settlement, which will be in 
its near neighbourhood, it has been previously stated that it is proposed in 
the scheme to build from ten to twenty cottages standing in plots of ground 
from two to four acres. These cottages wifi be planned for the accommo¬ 
dation of two gentlewomen, with three or five rooms, kitchen, scullery, and 
porch, with a weekly rental of from lOs. upwards. Each cottage W'ill be 
occupied by two women, either as partners or as “ head " and “ subordinate.' 
Only those will be eligible who can show practical experience of gardening 
or of dairy work, Ac., or who hold certificates from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, or from the technical instruction classes, given under the County 
Council, in horticulture, bee-keeping, dairy work, &c. They must also 
possess incomes of at least £20 to £50 a year each. 

The settlers will be expected to culti%^ate their ground on any of the 
suggested lines at their own choice, but under the direction of the College 
manager. 

The produce will be sent to the College depot, and from there to the 
regular markets. The amount realised by the sale will he returned to the 
producer. It has been estimated by a comjMstent authoiity on small farms 
and agricultural produce that at least £30 to £50 a year can easily be made 
by bee, fioultry, and pig keeping, leaving flowers and fruit, for which there 
is always a ready sale, out of the question. 

As far as possible, the settlement and College will work in co-operation, 
and jointly jiroduce the chief food—except meat—for their consumption. 
Laundry work will be carried out in this way, and possibly a mess- 
room, which would save the settlers the trouble of preparing their food 
or worse still from going without it. * ’ 

This, in brief, is the outline of Lady Warwick's scheme. That in theory 
It is excellent, no one attempts to deny, it only remains to be seen whether 
the public-spirited men and women, who profess deep interest in both 
questions, will come forward and give the necessary personal and financial 
support "'^dch wull enable her to carry out this great and arduous under* 
taking. Obviously, it is women to whom it shoidd appeal especially. 
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People have said that those whom it is proposed to benefit, will still 
prefer to swarm into London, and live on starvation pay, for the sake of the 
excitement, intercouree, and cheap amusement to be obtained there. But is 
amusement cheap enough to be obtained, and can pleasant intercourse be > 
indulged in, after twelve and fourteen hours of incessant toil, for which 
the most miserable pittance is obtained ? Wbat heart is left for amuse-. 
tncnt? What enjoyment in meeting a friend when hunger and misery 
surround the once brave spirit 1 No wonder some of those who have tried • 
to make a living out of journalism, sink, as Miss Hogarth says, to the 
tout, who lives by pouncing upon little scraps of information”—often 
wickedly untrue--^** and hawking them round to the different newspaper 
offices”—for the miserable **shillings and half-crowns doled out by the 
shrewd business manager.” No wonder the writer asks with indignation, 
** Is that a life which commends itself to an educated woman 1 ” 

Is it possible, that after ten years only of emancipation, the taste 
of the average woman is so vitiate as to prefer such an existence to that 
of one spent in healthy and honest out-of-door work, which will enable 
the soul and body to expand as well as the mind. As to social intercourse, 
in these days of bicycles and rapid locomotion, the ever awakening and 
widening interest in our fellow creatures, and the growing belief in the 
doctrine of the ** brotherhood of man, and the fatherhood of God,” there 
is little fear of isolation and monotony, especially when the leaders have 
big hearts and brains. 

Wo, judging from the spirit of the times, there are many women ready 
and willing at once to enlist in this agricultural brigade, and to put 
heart and soul into the grand work of bringing back country life to 
England, and so assist in strengthening not only the national, but the 
Imperial life of our Empire. 

Edith Bradley. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF OIJR SPORTING LITERATURE 

To the Editor of The Fobtmiohtlt Review. 

Sir, —I herewith send you my views of the controversy between Mr. 
W. A. Baillie-Grohman and Mr. Hedley Peek, and I may premise that I 
am acquainted with the two correspondents in so far as I have exchanged 
letters with both, 

I could not well decline tliis request, as any one with a knowledge of old 
sporting literature cannot for a moment doubt, that, wi^ the exception of a 
few quite immaterial details, Mr. Baillie-Grohman is in the right and 
Mr. Peek in the wrong. Unfortunately there are not only the mistakes 
already pointed out by Mr. Grohman, the justice of whose criticism cannot 
be denim by any expert, but there are brides such a quantity of errors 
and instances of carelessness on the part of Mr. Peek, that too much con¬ 
sideration for him would expose one to blame. 

A bad <^e is not improved by obstinate insistence, and very Uttle good 
ean be said of Mr. Peek’s case, yet he makes it only worse by his defence, 
which exposes the deficiency of his knowledge still more. I keep to the 
order in which the articles are treated in the Fortnightly Review, as it 
is a good summary. ^ Taking for granted that Mr. Peek acknowledges that 

(l) Artiolet by Mr. Gn^man : Aeadem^^ April 10, 1897 ; Lmtid and WaUi\ Jane 20, 
1897; Fortnightly Sftiew, August, 1897 ; Land end Water, December 18, 1897; aud 
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those criticisms by Mr« Grohman which he has not contradicted in his 
article in the Fortnightly Eevibw of last November are fullv jusdfied, I 
will now proceed to examine those of Mr. Peek’s assertions which he sUll 
d^nds. 

1 am of the opinion, generally speaking, that the question whether 
England or the Continent possess ue largest collections of books and prints 
on the subject^ is one difficult to decide. Several of the larger collections 
of England have been lately destroyed. On the Continent there are old 
collections which in some cases are inaccmible. A definite verdict I would 
not like to express; riie same I would like to say respecting the number of 
English authors. Counting all the works mentioned by Souhart * as 
attributable to English authors, there are 169, including periodicals 
(anonymous). Nevertheless, I am with Mr. Peek that the number of 
authors may bo larger.* 

In his letter to the Academy, Mr. Peek states that he knew and mentioned 
in his Jkdminlim Magazine artida, September, 1896, that Turbervile’s Art of 
Venerie was a translation from the Fxench, and, moreover, of Du Fouillouxe 
Venerie (with the use of the woodcuts from this work) and of other foreign 
writers. This assertion of Mr. Peek is incorrect. Not one line of this 
article mentions the name of Du Fouilloux. Also in Poetry of Spoil, pp. 
23-24, where acknowledgment was due to Du Fouilloux, the name is not 
mentioned; likewise p. 38, where The Blazon is reprinted, the ori^n of 
this poem is not acknowledged. After this, what is one to think of 
Mr. Peek 1 1 can find no reference to the origin of the woodcuts. Even 
had he given the above information, Souhai-t preceded him by ten years in 
the discovery and publication of the facts. 

Certainly Mr. Peek only is to be blamed that he has no acquaintance 
whatever of the existing bibliogi'aphical works on sport. Had he known 
any of them it is here that it would have been imperative on his part to 
mention them. J have very great doubts, however, that although he 
possessed Du Fouilloux, he had noticed the identity of both w'orks. Turber- 
vile’s additions are so rare and short that it requires often the greatest 
vigilance to discover them; only thus can we explain Mr. Peek’s 
mistakes, which otherwise are inexplicable. Thus the confusion between 
Bretagne and Britiania, although “ the Isles of Armoric ” stand next to it. 
Again, that the uniformity of the methods of hunting in the tw'o countries 
did not strike him is odd ! He alludes repeatedly to his knowledge of 
English 8{>ort—how exact that knowledge is, is conclusively shown by the 
following: In 1547 the English did not hunt the stag in the open with 
hounds, but coursed them in enclosures and chased them on horseback 
amied with swords.® In 1603 James L begs Henry IV. of France to send 
him huntsmen* to teach the English par force hunting, which is described 
by Turbervile’s translation, and which Mr. Peek believes was then (1575) 
in fashion in England. 

Wild boar seem to have disappeaied in England under Henry II.; in 
other words, before the end of the twelfth century, and James I.’s efibrts 

December 25, 1897. Articles by Mr. Peek: ** Badminton libreiy,** volnme, J'betty of 
Sport ; Badminton Magazine, Angnat, Smtember, and November, 1895; February, April. 
June, September, 1898; March and July,. 1897; Aeademg, May 1, 1897# Forinightiu 
Review, November, 1897 ; Land and Water, Deoember 25, 1897. 

(1) Bibliographie generate dee omragee eur la theme, Paris, 1886, 

(2) Owing to Hr. fisillie-Qrohman’s absence abroad, ceriain oorreotions to his artiele 
were received too late for press. [£d. F. R.I 

(3) Mare^al de Vieilleville, Memoiree, liv. 11., chap. 4. 

(4) JuUien, Xa Chaue, ton kietoire et ta Initiation; Heims, 1868 ; p. 199. N^drmont, 
Mittoirede la Chatte tn France; Paris, 1867; Tom. I., p. 191. £liiove, La Venerie 
royaU; Paris, 1666; p. 29. 
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to reintroduce them into the New Forest seem to have been futile. Mr. 
Peek, on the other hand, writes as if he believed that Turbervile htmtod 
them in England. Also, as he does not include the wild goat among the 
three exceptions* of animals hunted in England (p. 799), and also makes 
no allusion to such exception in the Badminton Magazine, p. 223, it is {dain 
that he includes chamois and ibex among the fauna of Britain of that 
date! The above will suffice as samples of the numerous similar faults to 
be found. When Mr. Peek cites Du Fouilloux’s first edition as of 
1560-61, he is unscientific ; where the date of the 

printing is given, such date alone should be mentioned, and not that of the 

Privilege ** as well. None of Mr. Peek’s similar references come up to 
the recognised requirements. It is usual to cite all one's sources, and, in 
the case of works not well known, the whole title should be given. With 
rare books and pictures corresponding numbers in catalogues and biblio¬ 
graphical works of Inference should Im given. One also should not waver 
between different dates of the same edition. Mr. Peek is also ignorant of 
the fact that Turbervile could not possibly have used the edition of 
Du Fouilloux, for ho has not noticed that Turbervile reproduced the 
publisher’s addition which was included for the first time in the edition of 
1573, ie., the excerpts from Roy PlUbus, the same Roy Phihus to whom, 
after a superficial reading of the English translation of Lacroix’s Moyen- 
Age, Mr. Peek attributes such entirely incorrect dates. Similar is the 
mistake he makes in respect to Olaus Magnus, 1555, for he has not 
noticed that he is not using the first edition, but has taken his pictures 
from a later reprint, probably the Antwerp edition of 1562 (see Bodmin- 
ion Magazine, 554-6). Battue-hunting, as described by Mr. Peek (p. 799h 
is an impossible conception. Mr. Grohman is perfectly in the right in all 
his remarks on this subject. 

It is no disgrace not to understand German; I myself can neither write 
nor speak English, but only read it. But Mr. Peek, knowing no German, 
speaks, nevertheless, constantly of the ** difficult old German,” which, 
after all, he appears to have at last deciphered. Worst of all is Mr. 
Peek’s obstinate denial that Ridinger was a German; whoever told him 
this was no true friend of his. How can anyone who wishes his efforts in 
the field of research to be taken seriously make himself so eternally 
laughable ? When I made this si^gestion, in following up the matter, 
to the authorities of the Royal Collection of Prints and Library here, they 
laughed in my face at the idea. A glance at the Nouv, BiUiographie 
Univei'selle would have shown him that Ridinger’s grandfather was an 
artist and native of Augsburg' (he became a citizen of Ulm, in Suabia, 
where Ridinger was born in 1698). But as, according to Mr. Peek, Suabia 
is not in Germany, he may also Mieve that Augsburg is in Switzerland. 

Were Mr. Peek acquainted wiUi the German customs of the chase, 
which all he has written proves he is not, he would never have supposed 
or insisted that Ridinger had ever been a Jdger, In those days the Jagerei 
was a guild requiring apprenticeship examination, “ freedom,” and license, 
or indenture, Lehrhrief, Nothing of the kind is known concerning Ridinger. 

Mr. Grohman, on the other hand, as far as I know, is mistaken when he 
gives Bluipenbach the title of Baron ; he died in 1840 and not in 1841. 
But when Mr. Peek talks of Blumenbach as a contemporary of Ridinger 
he goes somewhat too far. Can one describe Mr. Gladstone as a con¬ 
temporary of Napoleon 1.1 I should doubt this. The spelling of his 
name is, as Mr. Peek says, no guide and carries no weight. 

(1) Turbervile; 1611; p. 143. 

(2) Weyermann, Ulm, 1829, tom. II., p. 419; Ulm, 1793, tjm. I, p. 437. 
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eases where the asachrohism Is appareat, such use of foreign prints should 
haye been omitted. Mr. Grohman speaks also only of “twenty prints 
older than two hundred years,” so that Mr. Peek’s snswer^peetfng 
* ‘ninety-one,"prints is not to the point I count, exclusive of three tail-pieces, 
twenty-two older than two hundred years, of which only three are declared 
to be of English ori^n by the authorities of our Royal Print Collection. 
Thus Mr. Grohman is again right, although one cannot deny Mr. Peek’s 
assertion that Hollar’s woodcuts should count for England because they 
were taken from Barlow’s series.* 

I can in no w'ay assent or approve of the reason Mr. Peek gives for tho 
entire omission of sources from which he took his matter. 

When to this exposition of mistakes, one adds numerous instances of 
errors in copying quotations, mistakes in translating, ^Carelessness m read¬ 
ing, and in the conclusions drawn from such reading, all of which I am 
prepared to prove in detail—space lacking here—it is to my regret cer¬ 
tainly impossible for me to return a more favourable verdict for Mr. Peek. 
Mr. Peek should in future aim to copy the scienti He accuracy and con¬ 
scientious methods of his countryman, the autlior of the excellent lUlduh 
theca Accipiiraria; the latter will show him what work of this kind should 
be like. 

Baron CHiiisTorH Bikdermann. 

Raieevitz, xbab Bbesdex. 

Janmrtf lit A, 1898 . 


(1) Parthey, Nr. 2028-2040, Sequence in P.O.S., 2039, 2034, >033, 2031, 2035, 2040, 
2037, 2032, 2036. 
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CONTEAOICTIONS OF MODERN FRANCK 

THE MILITABY PARADOX. 

Tiik other day, in their enthusiastic admiration for M. Emile Zolay 
certain Italian journals made a idolent attack on what they called 
“ French Militarism.” A triflings incident took place at the time, so 
simple os to be almost unnoticed by the public; and it may be well 
to call a little more attention to it. The supreme command of the- 
Frencli Army has changed hands. General Saussier, who bore the- 
title of “ Generalissimo,” and who for many years was the recognised 
lipad of that army in time of war, has retired, and €reneral Jamont 
has taken his place. This operation was performed with the most 
l)erfect simplicity; there was no reviewing of troops, no firing of 
salvos, ho parade, no official i^peeches, no reception—fact, nothing. 
The new Genei’alissimo, so far from going to his new residence with 
pomp and surrounded by a brilliant stofE, contented himself with 
I>aying an ordinary visit, like any private gentleman, to the Fresident 
of the Republic; and when his visit waa over he went home again. 
As a matter of fact the State never dreamed of ofEexing him either a 
palace to live in, or extra pay for the expenses of entertaining, or 
even the privilege of distinguishing himself by his uniform from tha 
other generals his colleagues. It offered him nothing but the oppor¬ 
tunity for expending all his strength, all his talent, and all his time* 
in making preparations for a war which in all probability will never 
break out; in which cose General Jamont will have laboured, not iib 
vain certainly, but in ohsciirity and without gaining the faintest 
reflection of glory in the eyes of the public. Surely it is the first 
time that the w'orld has seen great nations maintaining in time of 
peace sucl^ formidable engines of war as the German and French) 
armies, I am not one of ^ose who rejoice in this sort of i^peotadie. 
I consider that ^hia Europe of ours is stupidly ruining and sterihsing^ 
herself at the very time when she needs all her forces in order to hold 
her own against the industrial and oommeroiid competition of the* 
New World, to say nothing of the intellectual competition which 
vot.. LXIII. N.S. A A 
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will soon be as fieroe as any other. And I believe that it was not 
impossible to avoid the crud necessity which for twenty-five years 
turned Europe into a vast fortified camp. But, granted that we did 
not know how to avoid it, and that we were oblig^ to put into prac¬ 
tice once more the celebrated proverb. Si m pacem^ para helium^ I 
could wish that, foreigners should at least recognise that modem 
France, in giving life to an obedient and disciplined army—and that 
in the very heart of a Bepublio founded on equality, unstable in its 
powers—has performed a prodigy of a kind which history has given 
us no other examples of until now. 

Let us compare the two men who occupy the two highest positions 
in our BepubHc. The one, F41ix Faure, is a mer&hant, sprung from 
the people; he has made a fortune honourably in trade, has early 
taken part in the political life of his country, has brought lucidity 
and good sense to the discussion of public affairs, and chance has sud¬ 
denly raised him to the supreme magistrature. He has by no means 
an easy part to play. The Constitution makes of him a mere citizen 
who will go back into the ranks when his presidency has expired, and 
whose task is to execute the laws and to insure tlie right working of 
the wheels of government. But diplomacy makes him the equal 
of the mightiest sovereigns, and circumstances over which he has no 
control have obliged him to accept the homage of a triumphal 
reception in the capital of a certain great Empire. Surely we 
may call this a paradox; it is the presidential paradox. We 
might almost argue that in France the position of the head of the 
State is an insecure and illogical one; but observ'e, that of all our 
actual institutions there are none more elastic than tliis. It has 
made it possible for Macklahon to attempt a coup iVat^ Gr<5vy to 
end in a lamentable scandal, Carnot to be assassinated, Ctisimir- 
IMrier to lose heart suddenly and retire in the most unexpected 
manner; but order has never yet been disturbed, the right man has 
always been found as soon as wanted, and the some roh has never had 
to be played twice; for each of our six presidents has understood his 
task differently and accomplished it in his own way. 

Beside F^lix Faure General Jamont now stands, and with him it 
is just the other way about. The law confers on him extravagant 
powers. ^ Consider that he is the eventual commander of all the forces 
which, if war were declared to-morrow, France would pour out over 
the frontiers. In two months’ time his fame would be echoing 
thro^h the whole world, and would endure through seveiid oenturies 
of histoy. At the same time fate may any moment condemn him 
to inaction and oblivion, and he will be absolutely unable to make 
vm of the powers conferred on him. If the law sets him in the full 
light of day, custom thrusts him back into the shade. The War 
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Minister, who is here to-daj and gone to-morrow, has more prearoga- 
tlves than he, and edipses him at every turn. If it is a new thing to 
see the formation of sudi gigantic armies, it is something still newer 
to see them commanded in this ^shion. In a Bepublio the right 
fashion is the fadiion which allows a man to reap the fruit of his 
labours, which keeps the head of the army apart from politics, 
withdraws him from electoral indumioeB, and, because he has nothing 
to give, protects him against those who haTe anything to eak of him. 
In short, it is a way which has been tried, an^ though somewhat 
abnormal, has been found satisfactory. And this brings us to our 
second paradox, the military paradox. 

It is this that I want to ky before the readers of the Fortnightly 
Beview now while the subject is topical As it happens, the 
strongest element in the feeling caused by the Dreyfus affiur 
was fear lest the honour of the army should he touched, that 
army which is so dear to Frenchmen on account, not so much of the 
material as of the moral sacrifioee they have made for it. No doubt 
the fact that Dreyfus is a Jew has done much to increase the agita¬ 
tion. Ills co-religionists have a great deal of superfluous cash at &eir 
4lisposal, and really they had every right to spend it in the hope of 
proving the innocence of one of their number condemned for a shame¬ 
ful crime. We have here the logical consequence of auti-Semitism, 
that absurd movemeut started by a few intolerant and fanatical 
pamphleteers. The Jews are attacked wholesale, and they are abused 
because they unite to defend themselTes. But so for as we have to 
deal with the Jewish side of the question only, that question remains 
an eminently Parisian one. By this I do not mean to say tihat it is con- 
iined to the Boulevards, hut that in every one of our provincial towns 
there exists a little group of Parisians, that k to say, of people who 
have the Parisian spirit, who get excited, brag, infl^e their imagi¬ 
nation, and, happily for it, are not the leaders of the nation, l^e 
nation is not so eae^y understood; more than one foreigner has tried 
to imderstand it and has not succeeded; Mr. John £. C. Bodley, for 
instance, who has just published a very important work on modem 
France. It took him seven years to write it, and though he has got 
most of his facts right, he has oontrived to give on utterly klse im¬ 
pression all round. Now the nation was not in the least moved by 
the Dreyfus affair itself. Its curiosity was excited and no more. But 
the affair very soon took another turn. The Jews, or their allies, 
have lodged an imputation against the entire army; and Emile Zola, 
who outside his profession as a novelist has never ^own a particu¬ 
larly well-balanced mind, writes his famous letter in which he abuses 
the chief militaiy officers. 

Then the nation was diaken to its very depths. Into peasants’ 

A A 2 
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xjottftges, hidden away among tHe mountains, where the veiy names 
of ministers are unknown, the news came that Frenchmen had 
actually insulted the army, and every heart was stirred. The more 
so because, at the same time, persons of more than ordinary intelli¬ 
gence afhrmed with some anxiety that the Council of War that 
judged Dreyfus did wrong in disregarding certain forms of pro¬ 
cedure established by justice in civilised countries; not in all, how¬ 
ever, for Germany is a civilised country, and these same guarantees 
are refused to those who serve under her standards. They remain 
subject even after they have left their regiments to military procedure 
which works in secret and terminates in a judgment with closed doors, 
neither defendant nor accused being allowed any direct communica¬ 
tion with the judges. This case was an altogether exceptional one, 
and if the debates had not been held with closed doors, we know now 
tliat the result might have been an international complication of a 
very grave kind. But no matter, our sense of justice is so strong 
that protestations were at once formulated. And the French people 
is, at the present moment, under the very awkward necessity either 
of blaming a military tribunal composed of honourable and eminent 
oiHcers, or by their silence sanctioning as legitimate a procodm*e 
which, to say tlie least of it, is not according to the strict rules of 
justice. 

What is called our “ militarism ” thus seems to exist in a state of 
perpetual equilibrium. The French army is in equilibrium. It (^au 
only be maintained by maintaining tiie equilibrium by which it lives, 
and, like all states of equilibrium, this one is made up o'* contradictions. 
We will consider these summarily. 

I. 

The first contradiction is that by which the soldier suffers. The 
llepublic took possession of France at a time when she had just 
finished ruining herself. It brought order and liberty; but it pro¬ 
mised neither glory nor conquest; its ideal was w'ealth and well¬ 
being ; its strength rested on agriculture, trade, and industry. In 
short, it was a regime of labour. The country so conceived of it, and 
was not discouraged by the series of very heavy taxes that resulted ; 
it recognised the necessity for them, and accepted it bravely. But 
what are money taxes compared with that tax on the whole personality 
which the French citizen pays when he becomes a soldier? His 
career is threatened, his advancement delayed. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive the harm done to ardsans and petty tradesmen by the successive 
calls w^h take their workpeople from them first for three years, and 
then, w^n the men have passed into the reserve, for drill periods of 
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twenty-eight days. It is a state of pei^manent disorganisation hard 
for Anglo-Saxons to realise, seeing that they would not easily tolerate 
such a seizure of their personality by the State. It is true that other 
nations are equally subject to it; but apart from the fact that 
t rermany and Russia have a much larger population than ours where¬ 
from to recruit their forces, military power in these oountiies is in a 
measure the rawm ^Hre of the Empire. Bie Emperor requires that 
his subjects shall wear uniform and hold themselves in readiness to be 
killed when he considers it necessary. Mie subjects may have the 
most peaceful sentiments at heart; all the same, they are conscious of 
their dependence on the Emperor, to whose opinions and will their 
own must bow. We have nothing like this in our country. A 
Frenchman is the master of his government; he nominates it; he has 
no hereditary chief; all power is a delegation from tibe people, and 
springs from its vote. And that power makes for peace precisely 
because the people itself is peaceW in the very highest degree. I 
know ver>' well that it is difficult to make foreigners accept this notion. 
They are inveterately accustomed to judge us by the actions and 
behaviour of those Parisians whom I spoke of just now. 

Let a few ridiculous enthusiasts give an ovation to the King of 
Spain when he arrives at Paris on his way from Berlin; let a few 
journals abuse the Government because it sent a squadron to assist 
nt the inauguration of the Kiel Canal; and Europe immediately 
bursts into a cliorus of wild exclamations at the susceptibility of 
French patriotism and our bellicose designs. Before writing UEco^ 
iufwH Fraii^aine som la Troisibne Mepubliqm I happened to study the 
foreign policy of France by the aid of documents probably inaccessible 
to foreigners, and for my part I can affirm with all impartiality that 
France has made every concession compatible with her dignity in the 
desire to keep peace with Germany. There is nothing astonishing in 
this; you have only to go among the French people to see at once 
that the undertakings they are engaged in demand before all things 
the maintenance of peace—for instance, the organisation of their 
colonies; the development of all their technical schools and educa¬ 
tional institutions; the founding of any number of social and 
charitable works. All these things—to say nothing of the successive 
preparation of three great Universal Exhibitions in 1878,1889, and 
1900—at least imply a very decided will to avoid the evils of war. 
For the rest every enlightened Frenchman is aware that a general 
war, even*a victorious one, would be the ruin of the country and the 
cause of irreparable injury. We have here a people with an urgent 
need of peace, a people, moreover, which is the master of its own 
Government, and which for a quarter of a century has cheerfully 
home the heaviest taxes in such a manner as to secure the nation 
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againfit attack^ and to enable it to keep iia rank among European 
powers; and it has done this from a spirit of pure abnegation, 
perfectly realising the nature of the sacrifice it was making, and 
without complaining on that account. 

If militaxy service wmghs heavily on the soldier-citiaen, the ofiioer’s 
profession is an equally depressing one. The British officer has a 
comparatively pleasant time of it; he belong^ as a rule to a sort o 
social aristocracy; his life is varied, the vast world is all before him,. ♦ 
he is not shut up in his small iriand; if he does not like it he can leave 
it Not so in France. A French officer receives very poor pay for 
extremely monotonous service. One hope alone sustains him, the 
hope of war. Now he sees that the chances of war are problematical, 
and as he also knows what evils accompany it, he is bound in ordinary 
humanity to dread it. Thus, other things equal, he too finds himself 
in the same position as the Generalisrimo; he may not relax his 
labour for a moment, because if war should happen to break out 
suddenly at ihsA moment, a horrible responsibility would then rcMst 
upon him and his comrades—^the responsibility of defeat. And if 
war does not break out his labour is fruitless. Further, the service 
is so overcrowded that promotion comes but slowly; the garrisons 
provide him with very little amusement; his chief satisfaction is the 
consciousness of having done his duty. Without the colonial wars in 
Africa and Tonkin many of our officers would have been simply unable 
to hold out any longer, and it may be said that Jules Ferry has 
rendered Europe an incalculable service by turning the energies of 
France in this direction. He has staved ofE a situation which 
threatened to become dangerously strained. 

Foreign critics frequently make an observation which seems 
very just and is not so really. Ihey say: If you were honestly 
fond of peace, if you had no other intention than that of defending 
yourselves in case of attack, by all means remain on the defensive; 
do not make your army an offensive one. What does this mean but a 
return to the good old National Ghiard, or an organised militia like 
that of the Swiss Confederation or the United States ? But an army 
constructed on those principles would be so feeble that it would barely 
defend us against Belgiiun, veiy inadequately against Italy, and 
against Germany not at all. Disarmament is, unfortunately, a 
beautiful illusion, but even if it were as possible as it is desirable, 
most certainly France should not be expected to take the initiative. 
Since France is obliged to keep a real anny to oppose the o&er armies 
by which she is suirounded, it is quite necessary that she should 
provide that army with the only training which can make it strong, 
that is to ^y, offensive training. This necessity helps to moke the 
officer’s work so depressing. The prospect of serious fighting for 
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wbidi he yearns with all his soul flees before him like the deoeptiye 
mirage that betrays the traveller in the desert. It is weary work 
taking up a fictitiouidy offengive attitude against an imaginary enemy^ 
never once seeing the real foe before you in fledi and bloody never 
hearing the hiss of the bullet above the roar of the powder. 

To pass to the superior grades. Here we have the Qenerals. They 
are the supreme limit of the military himrchy. There is no&ing 
above them but the civil power incarnate in a group of gentlemen in 
black coats who govern the ooimtxy. The exalted virtues and 
glorious doath of IVesident Carnot gave a oertain brilliance of relief 
to the position he fllled; besides, the head of the State personates a 
Power, though a relative one, seeing that he holds office for seven 
years. All the same, he is a mere deputy, a p(ffitidan shorn of the 
prestige which, in a country like Prance, belongs to the mOitaiy man. 
Further below him, though still high in the ranks of the constitution^ 
come the President of the Senate and the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, then the Ministers. These last are frequently (hanged; 
they ore liable, at any time, to be attabked and thrown out of <^oe. 
Some of them are young lawyers, intelligent, but above all blever in 
pushing themselves forward. Here and there they recall, though in 
a somewhat attenuated form, the type of the American poliiicnaiL 
And it is to men like these that the Generals must give way. Sup¬ 
pose that in the United States at the present day there existed a 
large standing army, backed by the glorious memories of the War of 
Independence and the War of Secession, also by an unbroken life of 
a century’s duration; would the chiefs of such an army tamely submit 
to the orders of the President and his Cabinet ? And yet the situa¬ 
tion would be a very different one; for, in the United States, the 
governing power is a reality, and an effective reality, but it is dis¬ 
creet. The President leads the life of a private gentleman, and the 
Ministers efface themselves even more than he. With us government 
is still surrounded with all the ceremony to which centuries of 
monarchy have accustomed us. When a minister goes from place to 
place ihe populace restrains itself with difficulty hrom taking him for 
the representative of a King and an Emperor, and it does not always 
succeed in curbing its enthusiasm. When the Minister of Public 
Works goes to Toulouse or Lille, he finds the authorities waiting for 
him on the platform of the railway station; he gets into a carriage 
escorted by a detachment of cavalry, drives under several triumphal 
arches, goes to the Prefecture, where he receives, one after the other, 
the General in command and his officers, the archbishop and his 
dergy, the magistrates, and so on. Everybody pays him some neat 
little compliment, to which he neatly replies; after that he visits the* 
hospital, or lays the foundation stone of one public building and 
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opens another, and, in the evening, he takes part in a grand banquet 
and makes a speech, in which he tnes to prove that the Cabinet to 
which he has the honour to belong is immeasurably superior to all 
other Cabinets that have gone before it. Then he takes the train and 
goes back to Paris. This unvarying programme is repeated at least 
fifteen times a year; it is prodigiously absurd, and I never see it 
performed without devoutly praying for the day when the simplicity 
which befits a Bepublic will attend the members of the Government 
in their comings and goings. But, once more, it is not at all sur** 
prising that we cannot lay aside, all at once, these habits of courtly 
hiunbug bequeathed to us by a long tradition of absolute monarchy. 

In all this little ministerial progress the unhappy general has been 
pressed into the service. He, with his withering contempt for all 
forms of rhetoric, has had to listen to speeches; he has even been 
compelled to make them. He has had to weigh all his words and 
pay attention to all his gestures. And the little mushroom lawyer- 
minister to whom he has just paid his respects delicately reminds him 
of his dependence on the civil power, on the Chamber which, every 
year, discusses the budget of war, on the Army Commission com¬ 
posed of deputies which enters so light-heartedly into all questions of 
technical detail, on the Prefect with whom ho frequently disagrees, 
on the great governmental whole above which there is nothing, not 
so much as a sovereign in uniform, to embody the supreme and per¬ 
petual command. All this involves a moral situation which must be, 
which has been, and still is most grievous to be borne, and which the 
heads of our army bear so valiantly, some out of patriotism and the 
pure spirit of discipline, others because they comprehend the fact that 
ihe Bepublic has become the necessary form of government for 
France. Not one of them failed in the hour of Boulangism; not one 
supported the Dictatorial Candidate. This was not the spirit of the 
xmlitary men of 1849; in the MhnoireH du GMral yre see 

with what calm indifference they adhered to the projects of Ijouis 
Napoleon, even when they least understood them. 

This is the first reason why the army is so dear to the French 
people. There is not one of us who has not made tremendous 
sod^oes for it; dtisens, soldiers, officers, generals—all have given 
themselves up to it; it has required of some forgetfulness of their own 
interests, of others renunciation of their ambition and their reputa¬ 
tion in the eyes of men. And this has lasted for a quarter of a 
century, and even l<mger. I say again, this is a new fact in history, 
and an unmistakable evidence of moral force. To bo sure we have the 
utterances of M. Anatole France and of some others of those corrupt 
and vicious writers whom our country unfortunately produces in too 
great abundance, and people who take th«n seriously may very well 
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reproach us 'with our inunorality; but they cannot deny that fact, 
and if they are honest they will draw from it the logical conclusion 
that our store of moral force is not exhausted, and tha^ little by little, 
we are learning self-restraint. 


n. 

The second motive which the French people have for loving the 
army is that in its turn the army has rendered great services to the 
French people, and they feel grateful in consequence. First of fdl, it 
has given them security. Since the oompl^on of our military 
organisation we have never felt that agony of fear lest we ihould be 
attacked before we are ready to defend ourselves, the agony which 
in 187u, for instance, weighed so heavily upon us. The peasant 
ploughs his held, the workman sets his machine going in perfect ease 
and tranquillity, because he knows'that the regiments are well dis¬ 
ciplined, the magazines of the commissariat well stored, and that our 
strength renders the chances of attack less probable. This again is a 
feeling that English people can hardly realise, because they do not 
know what it is to have an open frontier, a mere conventional line 
that con be crossed at a stride, and 'a'hich is all that lies between you 
and an enemy whose violence and power you have lately proved. 

The army has rendered a second service in providing a safeguard 
for our young men. In France, since the Bevolution, the really weak, 
really inadequate thing, has been her system of education. 1 do not 
say instruction, but education. It is colourless and indefinite; our 
boys are taught neither energy nor self-control; they are not trained 
to endure hardship; they are made feeble and neurotic. The result 
would be in the highest degree injurious to the race if military service 
did not intervene to remedy the deplorable eifects of our education, 
or rather our want of education. L^e in the barracks regenerates our 
young men physically and morally; they leave it with stronger 
musdes, healthier habits of mind, and, so to speak, simpler and clearer 
brains. They have come into contact with one another, the poor with 
tlie rich, the North with the South, the brain-workers -with the hand¬ 
workers ; and this opens tlieir minds, makes them realise that things 
have several aspects, and that there is more than one point of view by 
w hich men may be judged. Obviously this is not perfection. Nothing 
con be put in ^e place of real education—the kind that a boy gets from 
a real masfer between the ages of twelve and eighteen; at twenty his 
character is already too fuUy formed not to have taken certain CEreoses. 
But so far as it is possible with us, military service repairs in some 
sort the defects of tlie lych% and if here and there one can point out 
oases of young men who have been ruined by hamck life, I believe 
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that the list is innuitieiahle of those who have been saved hy it. 
Personally I oannot be easily suspected of optimism in this matter^ 
having always insisted on the ^sadvantages of a military regime 
applied to ooHeges. But when the colleges fail to fulfil their mission, 
as is the case in France, military service is, I believe, the only means 
of giving back to a young man some of the virility which he lacks. 

The third service which the army has rendered is no less great. 
It has served aa a regulating force in politics. In spite of our 
successive attempts at parliamentarism we have still been more or 
less novices in the practical working of free institutions. Our legis¬ 
lative assemblies tended towards Utopia in 1789, and to crime in 
1793. Tlie Chambers of the Bestoration and of the Monarchy of 
July owed their stability and their relative preponderance to their 
aristocratic origin alone. In 1648 the assembly, although animated 
by the very noblest sentiments, displayed all at once on extraordinary' 
impotence. And what has become of the Parliament of the Third 
Eepublic, mode up of so many incoherent elements, contradictory 
opinions, and old political passions for ever unassuaged ? It sliould 
be noticed that parliament^sm can only exist where there exists a 
subject which admits of no dispute, a principle which everybody 
must acknowledge. In monarchic countries this principle is called 
loyalism. Loyalism has never been necessarily attached to the person 
of the sovereign. Thus it exists in countries which are not monanhicr. 
In the United States, for instance, the President is attacked with the 
utmost freedom, but the attachment to the Bepublican form of 
Government is such that the name of the Bepublic is enough to 
reunite all Americans in one spirit of affection and reverence. In 
France the Bepublic could no longer count upon a like iinanimity of 
sentiment from the time when loyalists and imperialists formed a 
minority, however important. In short, former r^gwwn have been 
defective for lack of loyalism, for lack of that sincere and deep 
affection which can pardon errors and which maintains trust. Loyalism 
has never reappeared since the days of Louis XVI. But the army 
has provided the Bepublic of to-day with this element so essential to 
solid government. Whenever the interests of the army have been 
touched all parties have made truce, in the Chamber as in tlie street. 
The Deputies and Stators by their votes, the public by its acclama¬ 
tions, have given evidence of the most perfect union. The very 
Socialists have been forced to lower the toe of their declamations 
when they attack the military question. The socialist Mayor of 
Marseilles, Docteur Flaissi^res, was obliged to address General Dodds 
on his return from Dahomey, and General Duchesne on his return 
from Madagascar, and he did it in the warmest manner. The 
national festival of the 14th of July has been deiBnitely established 
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only beoanse the army takes part in it. Do away with the reviewing 
of the troops and the festival would not arouse the slightest en¬ 
thusiasm. We should have nothing to commemorate but the taking 
of the Bastille, and nobody would take the trouble to commemorate 
that; while, on the contrary, Monarchists and Bepublicans are always 
equally ready to do homage to the army. 

Moreover, extreme parties have more than once been led to make 
• concessions to prudence and moderation because the interest of the 
army required it, and in a country where violent opinions fasci^ 
nate and never fail to draw numbers of' adherents, is a great 
advantage. Finally, it is the army again that has played the chief 
part in the foreign policy of France. The Franoo-Eussian alliance 
is not, thank Heaven! so bellicose as it is supposed to be abroad, but 
it is essentially military. At the review at Chahms Nicholas II. 
defined it as a “ confraternity of arms.” There is a perpetual inter¬ 
change of dispatches and presents between the Bussian and the 
French regiments whenever a Saint’s day or an anniversary gives 
opportunity, andtwo//o/^?mc‘/» dfi Admiral Gervais and General 

de Boisde^, have been virtually called upon to seal the alliance. 

Such are the services which the army has rendered to the country, 
and the causes of the affection which the country feels for the army. 
And this is the explanation of that contradictory attitude to which it 
seemed well to call attention, because, as I said before, it does honour 
to the France of to-day. On the one hand we have a parliamentary 
liepublie whose government is essentially plastic and deprived of all 
aristocratic prestigej whose ideal is peaceful material progress. On 
the other hand we have an extremely powerful and extremely active 
army, necessarily ambitious for strife and gloiy, backed by the 
prestige of a long historj" full of splendid deeds of arms. And this 
army remains perfectly disciplined and perfectly submissive to the 
civil power. In this respect it gives the lie to Tooqueville, and that 
great man possessed so just an insight that he had very little to learn 
from events. The opposite tempers of the nation and of the army,” 
he wrote, “ore a source of great danger to democratiq societies* 
Their armies frequently show themsdves restless^ grumbling, and dis¬ 
satisfied with their lot; and,” he added, this is the greatest obstacle 
to the foundation of a Bepublio in Europe.” No doubt his theory is 
still perfectly correct. At present the case of France happens to be 
an exceptional one, and consequently one which will not last. As 
the memories of 1870 recede farther and farther into the past, as 
the social condition of Europe becomes more and more modified, the 
equilibrium between the civil and the militaiy power WiU tend more 
and more strongly to self-destruction. 
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Another question naturally presents itself to the mind of the 
foreigner who studies this unique state of things with curiosity and 
attention. He probably asks himself: What sort of morality has 
tins army, and how has it become possible for officers charged with 
the administration of justice in so grave a case to incur the reproach, 
not of having set about their task lightly (for nobody is justified in 
supposing ^at they have passed sentence without mature and delibe* 
rate reflection), but of having neglected to obsen-e all the precautions 
which civil law orders to be taken in like cases ? The thing is by no 
means so extraordinary as it looks. All who are well acquainted witli 
the intellectual temper of our officers affirm their complete inability 
to understand civil life and direct it. Foreign policy interests them 
simply because military affairs are involved in it in many ways ; but 
imless they happen to Wong to an extremelyreactionary or extremely 
clerical ntilmt, home policy leaves them cold. As for the principles 
of civil law, they have not a notion of them. They feel that senti¬ 
ment, common enough in military circles, of undisguised contempt 
for IcH pikim, as they call everybody who does not wear uniform ; and 
this contempt is readily transferred from men to institutions. Some¬ 
times they even affect to ignore certain points of jurisprudence 
which are a matter of common knowledge. Besides, they have a 
very deep sense of honour, and it does not occur to them that any¬ 
body can doubt that, or ever suspect a judgment passed by men 
who wear the French uniform. I would willingly pledge my word 
that the officers w'ho judged Dreyfus were absolutely easy in their 
consciences until they were made to understand that the}' had 
neglected to take all the precautions necessary, but I w'oiild not 
swear that all of them did understand. In a word, the loy alty of 
our officers is immense, but they ai’e absolutely innocent of any notion 
of civil law. Of course this is a serious inconvenience, but it 
cannot be helped. 

. For my part I believe that Dreyfus was guilty; but I also think 
that the strict forms of justice were somewhat distorted in this pro¬ 
cess. On the other hand, any attempt to remedy this distortion would 
be highly prejudicial to the army by diminishing its preMje and its 
power. Hence that anxiety which foreigners seem so little able to 
understand, and which is put dow'n to the neurotic temperament of the 
French. Well, no doubt, the French are troubled with nerves. But 
do not overlook the fact that if they were as incurably neurotic as you 
imagine, they would never have made the Eepublio last for twenty- 
eight years without any serious disturbances or constitutional changes, 
or have held out against the Boyalist revolution in 1877 and the 
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Dictatorial revolution in 1889, or secured the alliance of the Pope and 
the Emperor of Kossia. They could not have re^^establiehed their 
financial credit and commercial prosperity. Above all, they would 
not have succeeded in maintaining peace while maintaining a formid¬ 
able army. These are facts whidi throw a truer light on modem 
France than all her alleged parliamentary corruption, or the perio¬ 
dical outbursts of the Parisian mind 1 And in again using the epithet 
Parisian ” I cannot sufficiently warn foreigners against their old 
habit of believing that what Paris wishes France necessarily performs. 
Paris wanted Boulangism when it gave Boulanger an overwhelming 
majority, and the Provinces said .No. Paris wanted autonomy and a 
mairie ccntrale^ and the Provinces said No. Paris wanted a Radical 
Sooiahst government, and the Provinces said No. And the Provinces 
had the best of it, for they had numbers and good sense on their side. 
They have now their own universities, their own literature, their own 
press, and their own syndicates. Paris has never ceased to reign, but 
it has ceased to govern. 


Pierre de Coubertin. 



EEMINISOENCES OP JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN. 

(A FRAGMENT BY THE LATE BARON POLLOCK.) 

[The following unfinished fragment, written by the late Baron 
Pollock shortly before his death, may be of interest to those who 
knew mtber the subject or the writer of the Beminiscenoe. 

Exemplary in every relation of life, foank, genial, tactful, and 
sympathetic, Boron Pollock will be remembered by none with more 
grateful afEection than by his former pupils. He treated them almost 
like members of his family, frequently asking them to his house at 
Putney, to dine, and perhaps also to sleep; and when they hod left his 
chambers the friendly relations lasted on. Many in after-life found 
in him a wise and lympathetio counsellor, and now and then in any 
little matter of difficulty or difference were glad to constitute him a 
Court of Appeal, so tolerant, appreciative, and just was his judgment 
of men and circumstances. 

For a Tnati of his early success and subsequent eminent career at 
the Bar bis pupHs were not many in number. For the first twenty 
years, or thereabouts, his chambers were at 5, Child’s Place, Temple 
Bar, a small court then just outside the Temple precincts, facing 
Middle Temple Lane, and entered by a narrow passage from 
Fleet Street, long sinoe blocked up. These chambers were so small 
that there was practically no available pupil-room, and therefore he 
did not take more than two pupils, and had often only one, who 
always sat at a side table in his room, and was present at all Uio (x>n- 
sidtations with clients. He afterwards moved to larger chambers 
at 2, Paper Buildings. 

Amongst his pupils who have risen to eminence in the pro¬ 
fession, or who have become otherwise distinguished, were Laurence 
Oliphant, who had such strange and chequered adventures in so many 
different parts of the world; Sir Itichord Harington and Mr. H. M. 
Bompas, who are County Court judges; Mr. Kenelm Digby, the 
jjresent permanent secretary at the Home Office; Ijord Justice 
Thesiger, who, unusually early in life, was made a judge and pro¬ 
moted to the Court of Appeal, but whose brilliant and promising 
<^reer was cut short in middle age. ZiOstly, there was Judah Philip 
Benjamin, the most gifted and remarkable personage of thbm all. 

Benjamin was bom of English parents in the West Indies in 1811, 
who, four years later, settled at Wilmington, in Nortli Carolina. He 
was called to the Bfur, at New Orleans, in 1832, where, as a legal 
member of the firm of Slidell, Benjamin, A Conrad, he soon got into 
high repute as a lawyer and advocate. His practice later on was 
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elilefiy at Washington, where he did a leading business. In 1852, 
and again in 1857, he was chosen a Senator for Louisiana, hairing for 
his colleague Slidell, who was afterwards, when Confed^ie Oom- 
missioner, seized from the Trent.” It was in the Senate, bn 
December 31st, 1860, that he made his powerful and eloquent speech 
in favour of State rights—^whioh elicited the admiration of Sir G. 0. 
Lewis, who heard it delivered—avowing his adherence to the cause of 
seoesdon. Preddent Davis made him Attorney-General of the 
Confederate States, subsequently aoting Secretary for War, and 
lastly Secretary of State, which last oiOdoe he retained, acquiring 
a reputation for great vigour and power, till the break-up of the 
Confederacy, when he escaped with difidculiy, by way of Florida and 
the Bahamas, to the West Indies, and ^ence to England. He 
entered, as a student, at Lincoln’s Inn, in January 1866, and the 
following June, at the age of 55, having obtained a dispensation from 
the usual three years of studentship, he was called to the English 
Bar. 


J.M.] 


It is more than thirty years since, to my great gain, I came to know 
J. P. Benjamin. From that time tiU his leaving England for Paris, 
not long before his death, we lived on terms of the closest 
intimacy, and when he was taken from us I felt that I had lost a 
4barming companion, an aocomi>lished Brother Lawyer, and a true 
friend, one 1 could not easily replace. His ways, his habits of thought-, 
and modes of expression could never be forgotten, but I kept no diary 
or memoranda, and the period during which we met was the busiest 
of my life, so memory alone can aid me in setting down what 
others may care to know of so remarkable and distinguished a man. 

Benjamin had not been long in this country before an old friend 
told me tliat he was desirous of being called to the English Bar, and 
as a preliminary step would be glad to come to me as a pupil. At 
that time my business was mostly in Court, and I had little oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing and discussing Law with anyone who might be with 
me, and, therefore, had limited the number of my pupils to two. 
Having these already, I simply declined without giving the subject 
much tiiought. Shortly afterwards, Mason (who with Slidell had 
come to tins country as envoy from the Confederate States), accom¬ 
panied by Benjamin, paid a short visit to my father—then Lord 
Chief Baren of the Court of Exchequer, at his country house, at 
Hatton, near Hounslow. 

One of my sisters has given me an interesting account of her 
meeting with Benjamin on this occasion, and as it tdk what many 
others must have felt when they first saw him, I will give a portion of 
what die remembered. 



^56 reminiscences of JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN, 

On Fehrmry 3rd, 1866, my father brought down Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Benjamin to sleep for a couple of nights, and a feW county 
neighbours came to meet them. I had not seen Benjamin, and had 
pictured to myself an American, of the Jefferson-Bavis type. To my 
surprise, when he entered the room, I saw a short, stout, genial man, of 
decidedly Jewidi descent, with bright, dark eyes, and all the politeness 
and danAommic of a Frenchman, looking as if he had never had a 
core in his life. Next morning I was down early; so was he, and he 
gave me most interesting and thrilling details of his perilous escape 
at the end of the war. 1 was much struck by his generous candour. 
1 asked him what the Northerners would ha>^ done to him if they 
had caught him, and he said probably they would have put him te 
death. When I exclaimed in horror at such an atrocity, he said, 
apologetically, that i)arty feeling ran so high just then, that his side 
might have done the same, had the circumstances been reversed.” 

The day after this visit, my father, seeing me in court, sent down 
a note, saying, “ Have you done wisely in declining to take Benjamin 
as your pupil ? ” I gave him my reason; to which he replied 
“ Benjaittin has no need to learn law', all ho needs is to see some¬ 
thing of the i)raotice of our Courts, and to obtain some introduction 
to the Engli^ Bar.” On this, I thought I had been wi'ong, and 
fortunately was in time to revoke my first decision, and within a 
week Benjamin was in my chamliers, greedily devoiuiiig (nery i)aper 
that came before him, and writing sound opinions. 

Among these was one of special interest. I was Counsel to the 
Meti’opolitan Police, w'ho occasionally required odd questions to bi^ 
solved. One of these arrived in the shajie of a small blue })aper, 
endorsed, “ As to the searching of prisoners,” involving the right of 
the police to search i)er8on8 in their custody before they have been 
convicted of any crime, for different purposes. As, for instance, to 
find dangerous weapons, stolen property, or i)Ossibly to take from 
a drunken man his watch or other valuables for their protection. 
I was leaving for Court and threw it across the table to Benjamin, 
saying, “ Here is a case made for you, on the right of search,” 
alluding to the well-known International Maritime difficulty which 
arises in time of war, and which had been keenly discussed upon the 
occasion of Captain Wilkes, on behalf of the American Government, 
overhauling the British mailship, Trent, and taking from her Mason 
and Slidell, who were on their way to England as Envoys of the 
Confederate States. Benjamin took the cose, and at once set to work 
to consider the authorities and deal with the questions with such 
purpose, that when I returned from Coiirt they were all disposed of. 
The only fault to be found was that the learning was too great for 
the occasion, going back to first principles in justification of each 
answer. Many years after, I was told that the opinion was held in 
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higih lespeot, and often xefened to hy the police and at the Home 
Office. 

The last tame I evcsr saw Benjamin was when a &a?ewell dinner 
was given to him the Bar of England, before he ceased to practise, 
and left to join his wife and daughter at Paris. The Benohm of 
the Inner Temple gave up their Hall for the occasion. IThen 1 
went into our tea room, before dinner, I joined Benjamin and Lord 
Selbome, who were conversing, and told Lord Selbome how the 
Government was indebted to Benjamin for the opinion, and not to 
myself. 

, With reference to the peculiar dronmstance in which Benjamm 
was placed, I thought it in better taste not to ask him questions as to 
his previous history, and the part he had taken in the Civil War; but 
he spoke freely of these and other incidents of the Secession in the 
Pupil Boom, where the conversation was often not only interesting, 
hut full of humour. Benjamin, however, often came to dine, or to 
spend an afternoon with me at Putney, and then told us many 
anecdotes connected with the War, always cheerfully putting forward 
the amusing side of things. The only two injurious acts done to 
him by the Northerners, of which he spoke with anything like 
bitterness, were that they burnt his Law library and drank his cellar 
of old Madeira, a wine much cherished in New Orleans. 

In June, 1866, Benjamin was called to the Bar by the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple, and certainly no jealousy of a new and dangerous 
rival prevented his receiving a kindly welcome from all members of 
the profession who had made his acquaintance, or come to know of 
his singular position, and the interest which belonged to it. It was 
some time before he could obtain suitable Chambers, but idtimately 
he settled down in Lamb Buildings, where he remained during the 
whole period of his practioe at the English Bar. Unlike most newly- 
called men, he was not long allowed to be idle, although for some 
time he was more occupied in answering oases and advising on 
evidence, than by holding brie& in Court. 

One of the first—if not the very first—pieces of work which 
Benjamin did, w^ell illustrated his great experience and tmtiring 
energy. An old-established Ship Insurance Club was desirous of 
having its rules, which were veiy lengthy, re-modelled. The annual 
meeting of the Club was at hand, and the time remaining was so short, 
that two experienced counsel, who had for some years past acted for 
the dub, declined the job, although some considerable fee was marked 
on the papers. Benjamin’s name was mentioned, and the Instruc¬ 
tions were sent to him late one evening. Most men would probably 
have looked up the rules of other rimHar dubs in order to collate 
them and exhaust every source of improvement. Not so Benjamin. 
His own knowledge of the requirements told him what was wanting; 
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&Dd ih6 ^xy next mqniing, oommeneing after an early iNeakfast^ 
and never patiaing for a mid^y meal, he worked on steadily, and|^ 
s}iO!r% More eight, the hour at which he usually dined, the rulea 
were complete, written out in his own neat han^ currente eakimoy 
with scarce an altemtian or correction from beginning to end, as if he 
had been composing a poem. I doubt if any draughtsman within 
the walls of the two Temples could have done tb^ so efficiently 
within the same time. 

One great and early advantage held by Benjamin as a lawyer was 
this—‘t^t he was a native of, and educated within, the State of 
Louisiana, which was one of the French colonies ceded to England, 
and, therefore, the law taught and administered within it was that 
which took its origin in the Code of Justinian, and was afterwards 
adcypted by the Nations of Europe, and continued to he the Law of 
France until the Code Napol^n. The principles and practice of 
this great system of law Benjamin knew and appreciated thoroughly, 
and he was at all times ready to point out its leading features, and 
how they differed in principle from English law. This also gave him 
a distinct position supericur to his brother advocates when arguing, 
before our Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Appeals from 
those of the English Colonies of French origin which were c^eded to 
England before the Code. 

His power of appljring the theory of law to daily practice was 
great, and it seemed to him a real pleasure to explain to others what 
he knew and valued so much himself. Few works on English law 
have been so r^dily accepted and so universally used os heinjamin 
on Saks, which has gone through several editions. The profession 
and duties of barrister and solicitor, which in England are separate, are 
in America discharged by one and the same person, though it is 
common, in the case of a partnership, for one member of the firm 
to devote himself to seeing clients, getting up the facts of oases, and 
doing all those things which in this country are done by a solicitor, 
whilst the other partner takes up the litigant cases at a later stage, 
and conducts the trial of causes and the arguments of points of law in 
Court Benjamin, before he was led into the fierce struggle of political 
life, which ended in his acting as one of the chief advisers of Jefferson 
Davis, had for years been a member of such a legal partnership. 
His clients were numerous, their business being principally of a 
mercantile character, and few men had a sounder or wider range of 
knowledge and experience of the law-merchant, including dripping, 
insurance, and foreign trading, than Benjamin, long before he ever 
thought of leaving America and coming to England. 

Tile ohiuaberB in Lamb Buildings soon became well filled with 
briefs and cases for opinion, and there from early morning to late 
evening w^as Benjamin to be found, steadily disposing of all that 



ofusie tp Ilka w^>aB and pnorg^ as he pp 

were he a jxmtg aam for tl^ firsfc time eaniing 
But^ for all this,, he never dosed hie door to any hjead w^ 

Jor a (a|^ or 4|^1 op 

American jtiiispnidenoe. 1 once went to him mjaalf to aiak^ f^^ 
expknatiiiin^ amew s^ratem wMdi had np m the mcpc^ trade 
from New York to liveipool:. He gaye me at once, aa was his 
manner, a diort and dear aooonnt of the practice, and also explained 
thek^l3eaulkap44^ ... 

This led to a ounons seqiml, lor wkhm^ a few wed^s I was retained 
for a plaintifE in C^nceiy against 4wa de^eo^ l^hen the cases 

came on for hearing before Yice-^^hanoeUm^,^ M appeared, 

feeling, confident of success, not cndy fropi my; own opi^ of the 
plainti£E*s rights, but according to the view expressedhy Benjamin that 
he was in the right. I found imposed to me for one of tim 
Sir Boundell Palmer, for the ot^ Hrr Benjamitx^. Pahner’a cose was 
postponed on the ground of personal convenience,hut he told me while 
we waited for the judge to come into Conrt that the pomt was quite 
new to him. Benjamin and myself occupied the whole day with our 
arguments, and tiie Yice-Ohonodlor, after much doubting, delivered a 
judgment against the view presented by Benjainin and in favour of 
that with which he hod furnished me when I had sought his aid. 

Most Juniors seeking their promotion to the 4^ce of Queen’s 
Counsel, uTite to the Lord GhanoeHor of the, day, expressing their 
wish tp acquire the positioii, and so phtain the to wear a silk 
goaii and the pre-audience in Court which ioUpw. In Benjamin’s 
cose it was otherwise; whilst still a Junior he h^ many: briefs in 
the House of Lords, and when Cairns was Lord Chancellor, he was 
so struck with Benjanw’s aignments in pase befom him he 
wrote hiiq; a note prpposii:^, if Benjsnw.?^ to appoint him 
one of S[er^Majesty’s Counsel, l^is was accepted, and horn that time 
Benjamin’s practice increased, and he soon held a high positaon, and 
made as large on income as any barrister wifbin the Bar. 

Ha^ngv lumself in the first rank of the 

Londc^ Bar, he went circuit, choosing that w^^ is ^»-eminent in 
0pmai^h4 ^and inan^ law, the Norlhern, and soon acquired a 
4^nsidefahle pmcjdps, ai^hpi^ he ha4.as. competitors such men as 
Holker, P^, Rosselh had for years he^ 

working up to the |K)Bition they h^ . ^ 

At Xaycipopl, his knowledge of the trade between that port and 
New York, was of great service to him. G[he juries th<^aghly a^ 
ciated pracriesl m<^^ pf dsal^yddi.t^^^ a case, 

and more than ouoe when oounsd for a defendimt, he foul of his 
adversQiy by suggesting as probable^ and. theiefog^e to he i^ 
proved .facts, that which he did not 5^ witnessea^^ and 
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80 takiiig £poini the oou&j^ for the plaintiff tlie benefit of a reply- 
Whwi ohallei^^ as to this he would say, “ My learned friend saya 
I have not proved this. Why should I, when all of you gentlemen 
of the jury know perfectly well from experience in the trade that it 
must have been so P 

At Liverpool and Manchester, as in Ijondon, Benjamin’s clients 
were mostly merchants, bankers, and riupowners, but this was not 
always the case, and when he held briefs in causes which were not of 
special commercial interest, although not eloquent as a speaker, he 
always dbiowed a great experience in the conduct of a Nisi Pnus 
issue, and thoroughly knew the rules of the game, dear in the state* 
ment of facts, an effective cross-examiner, and cautious in the extreme 
of expressing any false or figurative surroundings, he presented his 
client’s case with great force to a jury. 

On one occasion he was counsel for a Plaintiff who owned a cargo 
of cotton, and claimed damages against a liverpool warehouseman, 
who had accepted it to be warehoused at a stipulated rent. The 
warehouse, it was said, was old, and the walls and roof gave w^ay, 
whereby the cotton was damaged. The contract, the stowing of 
the cotton, and the fall of the warehouse, and consequent damage to 
the Plaintiff, were matters of easy proof. To the Defendant the claim 
was a serioiis one, as other cargoes had been stow^ed in the same ware¬ 
house, and as similar claims were made by their owners, he naturally 
spared no expense in procuring a full array of that class of witnesses 
who are usually called ** experts,” and upon whose evidence, rightly or 
wrongly, so many caustic remarks have been made by judges and 
others. One after another they came into the box 'vvith the full con¬ 
fidence of vast experience, and the usual munition of tabular state¬ 
ments and long arrays of figures and calculations—architects, builders, 
engineers, warehousemen, and all who could assist in demonstrating 
to the jury that no stronger or more perfect w’arehouse had ever been 
constructed. 

All these Benjamin treated with becoming gravity, asking of each 
' some little question, the answer to which might discount the evidence, 
which they gave in a form so damaging to his client. At the end 
of these came the climax ; and lost, but liot least, to mid one crushing 
blow to the hopes of the Plaintiff, came a gentleman from a distance 
whose great prestige and oomHned experience as both architect and 
engineer eclipsed that of all who preceded him. He gave his evidence 
in that calm and measured tone which demands acquidscenoe from 
all who hear it, and explained the impossibility of the accident having 
occurred in consequence of any improper constniction or want of 
repair of the warehouse. 

While this was going on Benjamin sat taking a note in solemn 
gravity, then rose to cross-examine. 
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Q. I tliink, sir, you said you tad tad great experience in tiie 
tuilding of warehouses ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And that yoxi have oarefuily considered the causes which lead 
"to their weakness ? 

A, Certainly. 

Q. And you have applied those considerations to the present 
. case? 

A, I have done so. 

Q. Then will you kindly answ-er me one more question. Why 
'did that warehouse fall ? 

The ^litness ])au8ed, and Benjamin, with a pleasant twinkle in his 
eye, sat down with almost a bump on his seat. 

The pause continued, and the eHeot was so striking that jurymen, 
bystanders, and all could not resist a hearty laugh, which terribly 
diminished the effect of a long and reasoned reply whi(^ the expert 
gave as accounting for his conclusion. 

“ Thank you,” said Benjamin, slowly and calmly. “ I have no 
more questions with which to trouble you.” 

The result was irresistible, and no ingenuity on the part of the 
learned c*oimsel for the Defendant could restore the lost ground. 
Verdict for the Plaintiff, and damages. 

[Here the MS. ends abruptly, m-health compelled Benjamin 
to retire from practice early in 1883, and the farewell banquet 
in the Inner Temple Hall above alluded to was held on June 30th. 
In May, 1884, he died at Paris, where his wife, who was a French¬ 
woman, and bis daughter had for some time been Bving.] 



THE FRENCH ON THE NILE. 

The rush for 11l6 ocmirol of AM(» between England and France 
appears to have entered on an acute stage. In the neighbourhood of 
Sierra Leone/forces of the two powers have actually come into col¬ 
lision, on ilie nnddle Niger the situation is hardly less tense, but more 
important in its bearings than these attempt of the French to 
oiroumvent us in the exploitation of Africa is the expedition to the 
Upper Nile, under M. liotard and Captain Marchand, if, indeed, the 
persistent rumours of its massacre are not borne out by fact. For this 
expedition is not, like many other filibustering expeditions, an un¬ 
authorised attempt, which it would be open to the French Qovem- 
ment to disown, but is a deliberate attempt on the part of responsible 
authorities across the Channel to oppose us in the possession of the 
Upper Nile regions. 

As was acknowledged by M. Lebon, the Minister of the Colonies, 
in a speech in Senegal, in the autumn of last year, this involves the 
policy of joining the west coast of Africa to the valley of the Nile 
and to Ethiopia, by an almost continuous series of French posts 
and protectorates, thus, by effective occupation, opposing an obstacle 
to the realization of the British dream of connecting Egypt with the 
Cape Colony by a strip of British territory right through the African 
continent. This dream appeared on the point of becoming an accom¬ 
plished fact three years ago, when an agreement was entered into with 
King Leopold (May 12, 1894), by which the Kongo Free State 
leased to Great Britsdn a strip of territory lo^ miles wide, connecting 
lakes Tanganyika and Albert Edward. But this provision raised 
such strong opposition on the part of Germany, whose ** sphere of 
influence ” borders this region, that it was abandoned; whilst France 
on its part equally took exception to another clause of the same 
agreement by which England leased to King Leopold and the Kongo 
Free State a large extent of territory, comprising the old Bahr-el- 
Ghazal province, and extending to 10^ N.^ This territory extended 
along the Nile as far as Fashoda, and westward as far as the 25th 
meridian. It will be remembered that this territory was, after the 
insurrection of the Mahdi and the capture of Slatin Pasha, in the 
hands of the Dervishes. Why King Leopold’s ambition had over¬ 
leapt the bounds of the Kongo basin into that of the Nile is not 
apparent, unless it was to follow tixe Arab riave-raiders into their haunts 
and headquarters on the Bahr-d-Ghazal, with a view to their exter¬ 
mination—a mode of suppresring the cruel traffic in human flesh 

(1) GeoffraphkalJimmuU iv. (1894), p. 64. 
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wMch does not commend itsdlf io the British and Foreigii Anti- 
Slaveij Society. Be this as it may^ actire measures for taking 
possession of the Upper Nile district 1:^ been taken with a considei^ 
able amount of secrecy^ some years before the arrangement with 
England had been entered into. So long bade as 1891 an expedition 
had been despatbhed from the £ 01 ^, under Oi^tain Van Xerdehoven, 
whidh, in the following year, after the death of its leader, reached the 
^ Nile at Wadelai, finding the country, for the time, free from the 
Mahdists. Farther to the west, Captain Nilis and lieutenant de la 
XethuUe led an expediti<m as far as Hofra er Nahas (10^ N.}, and 
raised the fiag of the Free ^te at Satuaka, on an affluent of the 
Nile (June, 1894), and another expedition pushed to the west nearly 
as far as El Kuti.^ 

In thus taking possession of the country extending westward from 
the Upper Nile almost into the basin of the Shari Biver (which flows 
into Lake Chad), the Kongo Free State Government was trenching 
on groimd regarded by France as forming the hinterland of the 
French Kongo possessions, and into which the French explorers 
Crampel and Dybowdd had already been leading expeditions. Yet 
by an agreement with France, in 1887, the Free State had nndeis 
t^en to abstain &om any expansicn towards the north beyond the 
4th parallel. France, therefore, protested against this action as 
trenching on its preserves, and, as in the case with Germany, the 
provision was annulled, the Free State limiting itself to tiie small 
tract, known as the Lado enclave, east of 30® and up to 5® SO' N. 

Although the French have had possessions on the estuaxy of the 
Gaboon Biver ever since 1839, it is only in recent years that the mar¬ 
vellous development of policy initiated by Stanley’s old enemy, M. de 
Brazza, has been in operation. It is to M. de Brazza’s eflorts that 
France mainly owes its extensive possessionB of the Kongo and 
Ubangi. By a convention with the Free State of May 5,1885, the 
colony of the French Kongo was reoc^poised as extending only to 
17^ E. This was before the great northern feeder of the Kongo, the 
Ubangi (or Mobangi), was disoovered. Wlmn it was made known 
that that river afforded a new water-way extending for into tiie inte^ 
rior, it aroused French cupidity, wad on April 29,1887, the Kongo 
State was induced to accept a fresh oonvehtion, oanying the frontier' 
of the French Colony from 17® E. to the right bank of the Ubax^' 
about 19° E., the Free State also accepting a furth^ condition 
prohibiting *it from any expanrion beyemd 4® N. This was a great 
success for M. de Brazza. The route to the Nile, closed by the oon- 
vention eff 1885, was reopened. The JVencih offloers advanced along 
the Ubangi and arrived at the c?onfluenoe of the Well4 with the Bemu, 
where they founded the post of the Abiias. The French occupation 
(1) TMt October, 1897, pp. 364-367. 
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mcibed neady to 23® E. There for a tune they were stopped, 
the Free State hating eetahEahznents with Bangasso, Snltan of ihe 
Sakarae, in the valleya of the Bomu and Shinko« But it was not long 
h^ore temtcnial dieputna aa^ between France and the Belgiana. 

The convention of 1887 fixed the XJhangi aa the boundary from the 
confluence of that river with the Kongo to 4® N.; beyond that point 
the Free State undertod: to take no political ^don on the right bank 
of the XJbangi to the north of 4® N. But the Belgians apparently 
misunderstood the bearing of this agreement, and on the contrary had 
pushed far beyond the 4th parallel. Accordingly it was determined 
in France to send out an expedition to enforce the French claims, and 
in the summer of 1893 Captain Decazes was sent out. Tending at 
Loango, he at once pushed on up the country, the Commissary General 
of the Govemmeni^ M. de Brazza, putting at his disposal all the 
material, provisions and personnel of Brazzaville, besides arming all 
the disposable boats of the flotilla to transport the mission up the 
river. An administrator and a steamer had already gone on to pre¬ 
pare the convoys of pirogues laden with the transport to the post of 
the Abiras. This post is situated close to the great village of Yakoma, 
a little below the confluence of the Bomu with the Well^, in a flat, 
marshy and dreary region, inundated during the rainy season. Here 
the expedition arrived early in 1894, and Decazes’s first step was to 
organize a mihtary expedition against the Bubus, who two years 
before had killed M. de Poumayrac, a French official imder M. 
Ldotard, and against whom the Marquis d’Uz^ had already gone on 
a punitive expedition. The force under the orders of Captain Decazes 
at this time consisted of nearly three hundred tirailleurs, fine men 
from Dahomey, Senegal and Tongking, with about twenty-four 
officers. 

liieutenant>Colonel Monteil, already well known for his successful 
journey from Senegal to Lake Chad and Tripoli, was appointed to the 
supreme command of this TJbangi expedition, but for some reason his 
departure was delayed, and wl^t waiting for him Captain Decazes 
occupied the rime in sending his subordinate officers to explore the 

sunounding country, and in consolidating the French position. Whilst 
lieutenant Francois made a reconnaissance of the Biver Koto,* a 
norihern tributary of the XJbangi, M. liotard and Captain Decazes 
cultivated friendly relations with the Sahara chiefB subject to the 
Sultan Bangasso. The result of their negotiations was so favourable 
t^t Decazes decided to establish himself in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Bangasso, higher up the Bomu Biver, where the Kongo 
Free State had its prindpal establiriiment. A post of one hundred men 
was then, in spite of the protests of the Belgians, founded at the 


(1) iZww (1893), p. 32; Is JfffHvment Oioprephigw (1893), tm. 243-4 ; 

Mlletin du CtmiU de VAfriqw Ttm^ee (1893), p. 243. 
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village of Moda^Biiendi or Modabaad^ uncle of the Sultan BangaMO. 
This new post was just outsido ol the tenitoiy claimed by the Free 
State, and was for militaiy purposes in a commanding position, on a 
navigable affluent of the and a degree north of &at of the 

Abiias, founded bj M. liotard. 

Just before this lieutenant Juiimt amved fromr France 
1894) with instructions fr^ Ck>mmandant Honteil to explore the 
, country to the north in the direction of Lake Chad. The means at 
Deoazes’s disposal were veiy limited, and in consequence Julien could 
not fulfil his mission. He, howerer, made a survey of the Koto Biver 
and the surrounding country,* and came into oontaot with peoples 
whose very names w'ere previously unknovm. lieutenant Yermot, with 
twenty-five men, made a reconnaissance of the Shinko, an affluent of 
the Bomu, where he found Arabic-speaking Mussulmans.* M. Paul 
Comte ascended the Welle for fifty kilometres; M. Bobichon tra¬ 
versed the Buhu country between the Koto and the Bangi; whilst Dr. 
Vianein made botanical and entomological collections.* 

On the whole little opposition seems to have been met with from 
the natives. M. Bobichon on reaching the Bangi found the people 
unfriendly; they refused to lend him boats to descend the river, and 
it was only by resorting to intimidation that boats were obtained, and 
then the savages followed their strange visitors along the banks of 
the river, attacking the little party sometimes vrith their primitive 
bows and arrows, with the significant cry We vrant some meat to 
eat.” More serious was the attack on the little post at the rapids of 
Setema (September, 1894), when Sergeant Guelorget, five Senegalese 
tirailleurs and a trader were killed. But the vengeance of Captain 
Deoazes was swift and sure, and a fortified post, named after the 
deceased commandant, waa established close by.^ 

On the publication of the Anglo-Kongo convention of May 14, 
1894, already referred to, the French Government resolved on more 
active measures, obtained a large credit from the Chamber of 
Deputies, and at once despatched Commandant Monteil. Though the 
aim does not seem to have been realised in England, it was quickly 
made evident that the positions then occupied were to be made the 
base for an expedition towards the Nile. So that it was not only 
Belgian territory that was aimed at, but the i^ere of infiuence 
claimed by England in the valley of ihe Nile, to which, be it noted, 
France had no sort of claim whatever. Monteil left Marseilles on 
July 17, with a numerous staff, a oonsideiable force of Senegalese 

(1) JiuHetin la Smiti dt Ohyraphia pp. 129-17S, witli nuip; rfn 

da VJfr, iV. 0896), p. 213; X# Mauummi OaoprapAigua (1896), p. 244; Atmaka 

4e Odographta^ ir., p. 117. 

(2) Bull, du Cam. A/. Fr. (1896), pp. 21, 243 ; Bavua Fran^Ua (1S96), p. 63. 

<3) Bull. Com. Af. Fr. (1896), p. 243; LaUouv. Gdog. (1896), p. 244. 

(4) Bull. Ccm. A/r. Fr. (1896), pp, 48, 244-46 ; Bet, Fr. (1S96), p. 124. 
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apparent. The zkiaikets ore open a little everywhere,” wrote 
Liotard shortly after, atd tranquillity reigns in this region. It is 
very monotonous for the tirailleurs” (presumably because there was 
no fighting). The ruins of the mudirieh^ are still standmgi sur¬ 
rounded by verdant vegetation. Old men, naked as worms, come out 
of the ma^es of the Bahr-el-Ohazal to see the intruders; these are 
the Dinkas. The rivers are now torrents.”* The French leader held 
out inducements to the inhabitants he could find to return and settle 
at the place. But he was confronted by great difficulties. He found 
remains of the former residence of Lupton Bey, and from the bricks 
still lying about he succeeded in erecting a post. The great difficulty 
here appears to have been the provisioniug of his force, but 3,000 
loads of food were sent on to him by Captain Marehand. Leaving 
a garrison at Dem Ziber, Liotard pushed onto Meshra-er-Eek, reach¬ 
ing there on July 23, and finding still none of the Khalifa’s followers. 
He was here some 300 miles in a straight line from his base of 
operations at Semio, and it was doubtless owing to the provisioning 
difficulty that after establishing a garrison at Meshra he returned to 
Semio on September 11* for fresh stores for the garrison he had left 
at Dem Ziber. 

Captain Marehand, who had been engaged in pushing on supplies 
for his superior officer, M. Liotard, had a strong force under his com¬ 
mand. His staff comprised Captain Germain, of the Marine Artillery; 
Captain Baratier, Cavaliy; Captain Mangin, Marine Infantry, all 
ihree chevaliers de la Legion (Thonnetw; Lieutenant Lorgeault, Marine 
Infancy; Ensign of vessel Dy<^; Dr. Emily, and an Arab inter¬ 
preter ; all officers of experience in African wars. There were also 
ten white subordinate officers and two battalions of Senegalese, 
Hausas and Gabonese, well-tried troops, of whom many had served 
with Colonel Monteil, and about 3,000 porters. The transport of such 
a large force into a remote part of the African continent was not 
accomplished without serious difficulties, not the least of which was 
caused by the desertions of the natives. No doubt it was a gross 
exaggeration when M. Jacques d’Urville wrote in UEcho de Paris, of 
July last, that the expedition had lost 4,000 loads of the value of about 
200,000 francs, but there is an authentic report that on one occasion, near 
Bang! (probably the river of that name, about 2V E.), a score or more 
of blacks belonging to the expedition were massacred, and, it is said, 
eaten by the natives, and the administrator, M. Paul Comte, lost his 
life in attacking the rebel villages.^ This M. Comte we had seen four 

(1) Eor aTiewof Dem Suliemsn see OeHi*fi Sevm Tesrt in the Souim, Londoii, 1892. 

(2) U Mowftmtnt Oi»graph%qm {\%9n), p. 889. 

(3) Xe Tmpt, quoted ia Th* XttUp CknnioU (Jan. 6, 1898); L» Colonials 

(Jan. 6, 1898). 

(4) Journal iu Dehat$, quoted in Benter*! Paris telegram, Jan. 6, 1898; lUfue Fran* 
foito (1898), p. 53 : Za J^litiquo CohniaU, Jon. 12, 1898. 
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years before exploring tbe region under Captain Deoasses. Bnt Gap* 
tain Marcband proved bimself an admirable organizer, and on June 
17 be was able to announce bis arrival at tbe advance post of Semio, 
with not one of bis 2,200 loads left behind. 

At Tambura, tbe post already ooenpied by tbe French in the Babr- 
el-Gbazal basin, bis force was Prided. liotard, it will be rememr 
bered, bad marched to Bern l^ber, and thus occupied tbe western 
portion of tbe Babr^el-Gbazal. The force under Maroband’s oom<- 
* mand was to occupy tbe central and eastern portions of tbe old Egyp¬ 
tian province. Whilst lieuteiumt Mangin, loeutenant Largeault and 
Br. Emily pushed On towards Jur Gbattas, Marcband bii^lf, with 
Captain Baratier, left Tambura for Bumbek, another old slave¬ 
trading zeriba still nearer to the white Nile, and as tb^ were more 
likely to come into contact with any of tbe Mabdists on tbat river, 
they took with them the Arab inteii^Teter. This was about the be¬ 
ginning of last August. 

But this was not all. Still another detachment, under Captain 
Germain, Ensign By4 and Comptroller Bobicbon, was in the rear, 
engaged in laboriously bringing overland tbe sections of two steamers 
to be put together and floated on ibe Babr-d-GbazaL Of this last 
contingent, tbe recent publication of some letters from offlriids of tbe 
expedition has given us some fuller partioularB. Tbe flotilla which 
was being transported consisted of a cannonQre (Le Faidkerbe), another 
steamer, and flve chalands or barges. The difficulties of getting 
these vessels across riveraand through forests were very great. To the 
station of Bangi, at tbe point where tbe TJbangi rivor sweeps round to 
the south to meet tbe Kongo, tbe transit was easily accomplished in 
steamers from Brazzaville, on Stanley Pool. Here, however, rapids 
interfere with tbe navigation of tbe river by larger Graft, and tbe 
sections of tbe steamer and other goods bad to be transferred to 
canoes. A member of tbe contingent wrote from M’Bima on 
August 1:— 

“ From the geographical position which I give you (long. 26, 20 deg. E., 
lat. 6 deg. N.), you can get an approximate idea of tlm place whence I am 
writing to you, and the route we have followed einoe leaving Bangi on April 
13. First a month in canoes under a burning sun, under torrential downpours, 
and amid the fearful hurricanes so frequently met with on the equator. Our 
party oonsists of 72 canoes and 1,200 p^dlemen, with 1,500 loads. After count¬ 
less fatigues we arrived at Wango, on the ITBima, a tributary of the tTbangi. 
The whole time we have been keejimg to the right bank of both rivers, for ffie 
left bank belongs to the Kongo Free State. We are now more than 2,500 kilo- 
metres from I^ango/the nearest* port on the west coast. We are going to 
continue our journey east by land, for Wango is the head of navigation. We 
must, therefore, find and make a r^ 50 feet wide across a broken Comitiy such 
as this, in which obstacles rise up at every step—here a rocky ravine, further on 
a muddy bog, everywhere a thick growth of high grasses. Every moment we 
have to. drag the canoes overland and then launch them beyCnd- ffi 



4iuii9ei»oiti. ,g8|i iatoilie.K^ bm «teaaim, 

60 iMilong, i^doh ]iaT« to be qarried on men’e becks let n distanoe of over 
600 tn^ee from Waogo to the Babr-el-^ 

' ‘ ** One of oht steam^ iiss sbe^ yea jget 

my letter it will be imvigaiingHhe ^niitem The eaeigy and conmge 

ol^tiae aum,;iqaptm Harcbiiiid,: beskedyhy avdom whites^ oonoeived this bold 
i^M^:«nd pi^ it ^tc^ exeesitioa; Of twebre Buropeans in the expedition, 
ajot one is ilt On ow arrival at Bafid, in territory forming part of &e Arab 
tei^toxy dt'baifur,^ we were redeiem' by the Stdtan, who loaded us with 
^tbsents.' ^Chree days later we aniTed at Semio. I was ordered to start with 
SSO esAsdeis te lom dihetadrwiioe gnasd ed^ I have now arrived here 

at M^Biaia^the only white in the party, and 100 miles from the nearest post. 

days we.idiaU he in t^ We slmll dnally go on to Fashoda, 

where we shall be able to launch oiir stamen. 

“ We hb;^, in virtue of our treaty with Menelik, to be able to reach Jibutil 
by way Abyssinia. The King of Kings is to send one of his Bas to 
fkeilitate iOur< passage, and it will ned: be, the least interesting part of our 
jewey.” 

In a private letter (apparentlj from the same non-oommissioned 
officer of the SenOgideae tiraiilenrs), dated a few days before 
(July 25), from Nossioby, or Nokriobe, 25^ 55' E. Paris (28° 15' E. 
Greenwich), and 6° 33' N., we read:— 

;*fX amin lJ|^ Bgypt engaged m dt a new post on the 

baolm oit|in Seueh,(the Simh Qr Jur river), a sub-affiuent of the White Nile. 
This is one stage further into that little-known region which the Marchand 
mission is to dispute with the British and Belgian exploiters. If we succeed, 1 
siiiai readily forget all our dangers and fati^es. But what difficulties, what 
^^gglee Wttti nature—and perhaps with men-—we have to go through! The 
iQtervisheB aoe not,easyvto. deal with, and the boat that we have been dragging 
by water, now by Ifmd, through forests and across swamps and 
rocks, does not get to the Nile of itself. We have no rest, for one day’s delay 
in%ht p^der all our efforts useless. All we may have done would be in vain if 
the' Brittsh or^iiny others should be in our Way when we want to pass. I believe 
we sImB ba fniooessM provided^^ w^ Icee no tiine. In spite of my hope, however, 

X hav«,aaecret fern, that we shall urive too late. When you read this letter wo 
ehall be on the Nile, or else our bones will be slowly whitening in the Egyptian 
buA under a leaden sky. My only wisn at the present moment is to see the 
Faidlierbe (the boat which the expedition is conveying) displaying our flag 
Sliarteum«nd Qondokoro..’* : 

■; '.>1 , •, .. . 

. ,,0ft 4^ptgp8t| 27 h6 wrote from the post of, ^ambura:— 

'* We ateie into the Ubangi disteict to occupy Upper Egypt, make our 
fiti^gtti known to the«I)ervidiesi^tettnoh a b^ the Nile, and unite, if 
possttdiB„our Obeok ^<my on the Bed Sea. with our Congo possessions on the 
Far number.^ ^Uim ?tod SPO,black timiUeurs. The 

hardest part of the i^k has been done. I have jiut taken the last section of 
the boat to the banks of the rivw Su^h, where it is to be put together. X have 
xiot been exactly enjoying myself with the 200 porters brought with us by force, 
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who try to eioape at the leait oj^octunily. It was no use even ehootii^ oi 
hoaging thoee that were eaught, rest tiM to get away aU the eaaie* and anme 

Buoc^ed* We had to go into ^ ▼iilages ahmg our route with four or five 
tirailleurs to press, as caxrieni, any men or women we could find. Sometimes 
whole populatioh wotOd fiee, in which case 1 would set fire to one or two huts; 
This generally brooght ereryone haefc. Then the chief was seined and was oom^ 
pelled to proride slares to oarry the loi^. Then we carried away all the food 
we could find in the villages, a^ gave it to the native carriers in our ezpeditioii 
who were starving. We kept watch over them at night, but they would some¬ 
times run away en mam, and we i^ould not slaughter everybody. This busineM 
tired and disgosted me very mnch. Ton must not be too astonished at what 1 
have just told you. It is the only way to get anything from these brutes. It 
pained me at first, hut when I saw how disgusting, how savage they were, how 
they quarrelled over the bodies of their shot ooonrades os a preluninary to 
devouring them, I often felt 1 should like to fire a volley into the whole 
crowd.” 

Another letter, dated Semio, September 12, says:— 

The track is very bad at this time of the year. It is now the height of the 
rainy season; the grasses are very high, and fall right aoross the path, biniiAfiny 
the carriers* progress. The watercourses are full, even overflowing, and form 
morasses on both sides of every channel.’* 

Owing to the devastation of the Bahr-el-Qhaeal region by the 
Arab slave-raiders, who were defeated and dispersed by Gfessi Pasha 
twenty years ago, and the continued depredatLons tinder the Mahdi 
and the Khali&, it was foreseen that the provisioning of a large 
number of men at suoh a distance from their base—Meshia-er-Bek, 
the farthest point to which we have followed M. liotard, is 3(H) miles 
us the crow flies beyond the station of Semio, on the Bomu—and 
another expedition was sent from the East with the design of meet¬ 
ing M. Liotard at Fashoda, on the Nile. A glance at the map of 
Africa will show that the actual distance from the Bed Sea is mnch 
less than that from the Atlantic, though from that side there inter¬ 
vened a tract of imexplored oountiy to the west of Abyssinia. 

In recent years great efforts have been made to extend French 
influence on the East African coast. So long ago as 1862 the French 
flag was hoisted at Obok; in 1888 Tajurah was annexed; and three 
years later Jibutil was included in the limits of the French colony, 
which is now (since 1896) known as the French Somali Coast From 
here persistent efforts have been made to acquire influence over the 
Negus of Abyssinia, and thanks largely to Italy’s blundering and 
England’s indifference, these efforts have been successful, so that at 
the present time the working of French diplomacy can be seen in 
Mendik’s foreign policy. As a post from which Shoa, or southern. 
Abyssmia, can be reached, Jibutil is inferior to our own possession of 
Zeila; but we have neglected to make use of our advantages to cul¬ 
tivate relations with Abyssinia, whilst the French, %i the other hand, 
have supplied the Abyssinians with arms and ammunition, even 
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during tliQxr WBT the Italians, uid have done everything they 
iMihld to obtain &e favour of the Nogua* ^o stnnige alliance 
hOtween the xeptiblio of Western Europe and &e Autocracy of 
Eastern Europe has also had its effect in this r^ori, and we see the 
emissaries of Bussia and Foatoe working together hand in hand. 

' Last year the Frendi were specially active, and no less than thro 
more or less independent missions—*with more or less official authority 
—were at work., At the oommeEioement of 1897 F^oe Henry of 
Orleans and M. Bonvallot, both w^-known traveUers, started 
togdher for Abyssmia; but their rivalry resulted in an open breach, 
even before they had started overland from Jibutil. Bonvallot’s 
tnissimi was official, whilst Prince Henry and his companions went 
out ostensibly with the object of sport and making a scientific collec¬ 
tion. His visit to Abyssmia, however, will be mainly remembered 
by bis attacks on the conduct of the Italian captives, and the duel 
with the Count of Turin which resulted. His attacks on England 
were taken less notice of. 

M. Bonvallot’s mission was also given put as of a scientifio character, 
doubtless to disarm sui^icion. He is stated, however, to have con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Menelik, assuring commeroiBl privileges to 
France, and to have obtained the concession of a railway from Jibutil 
to the Blue Nile. But the credit for this railway is claimed by 
M. Lagaide, the Governor of the French Somali Coast, who was at 
Menelik’s capital in March, 1897, a month earlier than M. Bonvallot. 
According to other accounts, it appears that the concession was 
originally due to M. Alfred Jig, a Swiss engineer, who had been for 
several years in the employment of the Negus. A year or two earlier 
he and M. Chefneux, a French engines, had obtained from Menelik 
a concession for a railway from Jibutil to Hanar, from Harrar to 
Antotto, and from Antotto to the Nile. The concession first provides 
for the section from Jibutil to Hanar, and will last ninety-nine years 
from its completion. It is understood that no other railway company 
will be authorised to construct competitive lines from the Indian 
Ocean or Bed Sea to Ethiopia and the White Nile.^ Work on this 
railway has been already commenced, and more than six months ago 
it was announced* that the erection of a telegraph line was actively 
proceeding. This work will make Jibutil a formidable rival to our 
port of Zeila on the same coast, and will practically put a stop to 
British trade in this region. 

When M. Bonvallot returned to France he left behind him the 
Marquis de Bonehamps, to whom was entrusted the duty of pushing 
on towards the upper Nile with the view of joining hands with the 

(t) /full, da Com. de rjt/r. JPV. (1S97), pp. 27S-0, 357: A trovere le Mende (1897), 
p. 276; Uomment Oiofrophiqm (1897), p. 517. 

(2) Reuter’e telegram, Oairo, in Tfm Du&if July 7, 1897. 
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liotard and Marohand parties from the French Kongo. Sere ve 
shall see the inner working of Mendik’s ambitious ^cmtinr olidms, 
which, according to oironmstantial French reports, had been conceded 
by Lord Sidisbury in the treaty of last year. It was not a Fimch 
force, but an Abyssinian, that was dei^tched to Fashoda under the 
French Captain Clodiette, and in Menelik’s eyes it cannot have been 
any other than a military expedltidn to take possessiou of the country 
up to the White Nile with French aid. On May 17 the Marquis de 
Bondiamps and M. Charles MiohdL left Addis Ababa with another 
Abyssinian column. The column, which was provided with camels, 
experienced some difficulty in advancing across the soudiem mountams 
of the Ethiopian plateau and through a country devastated ly'previous 
incursions of the Ahyssinians. Crossing the ZHdessa^ the southern 
feeder of the Blue Nile, it overtook the dobhette oolunm on July I 
at Gorb, not very far from the place where the Itslian Explorer, 
Bottego, had been murdered. On July 22 the two columns again > 
started, and the death of Captain Clochette, from the kick of a mule,! 
or from disease, on August 24, left M. de Bonchamps in sole. 
command. The Nile was reached by the valley of the 8obat, but 
beyond the announcement made so long ago as last August,^ that the 
scouts of the expedition bad communicated with M. Ldotard’s mission, - 
we have nothing, probably because any news that may have been 
received has been suppress^.* 

A further development in the expansion of Abyssinia is the ap¬ 
pointment by the Negus of the Bussian Count Leontieff as Gbyemor- 
General of the ** Equatorial Provinces ” of Abyssinia,* a large district 
mainly inhabited by Somalis and Gallas, part of wbibh has been 
already devastated by Abyssinian raids extending as far as the 
Italian post of Lugh, on the Biver Jub, but much of which has never 
submitted to Abyssinian arms at all. Count Leontief! is thus appa¬ 
rently placing himself at the head of further Abyssinian raiding 
expeffitions, and he is at the same time uniting wi^ Prince Henry 
of Orleans for the advancement of French intmsts.* The latter is 
this year taking out a company of Senegalese troops for the purpose 
of serving in the ** Equatori^ Province,” and a large quantity of 
war materials and ammunition has been despatched from fWnoe.* 

The French assertions as to the failure of Mr. llennell Bodd’s 
mission to Abyssinia last year and the alleged great concession of 

(1) The Faiia Figaro^ quoted in Beut«gr*fl telegmns, Angturt 31 and Sept. 7,1397. 

(2) Zafonnation on tiie de Bondiampe expedition:— TA0 IkU^ OArwiele, June 26, 

Sept. 8, Oot. 23 and 26, Nor. 12, 1897; i>a«7p iVm, Oct. i, 1897 ; AnnaUt de 
Geegra^ie (1897), p. 472; Le Meuventent Qhgrtiphigue (1897), pp. 420, 496, 618, 619, 
662 ; A (1898), p. 16. 

(3) Beater*8 telegnm, Paris, July* 12, 1897; Annedn de O^fre^kie^ (IdOT), p. 470> 

(4) The Dailg Ifewe, Jan. 12, 1898; The JkMg Vhrw.ude^ Jan. 18, 1898. 

(6) TU'lMXg ChreMe^ Jan. 14, Feb. 6,1898; Thel>edlg Ksnw, jui. 16, 1898. 
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territory—exteudiiig along the Nile from latitude 14® North to 2®- 
North—^by Great Britain to Menelik, have been dissipated by the 
publioation of the treaty of May 14 last.^ This treaty makes 
provision for trading fadlitieB, with a ^‘most favoured nation ’* 
clause, and for keeping open the caravan route from 2^ila to Harrar, 
and puts on record Menelik’s known enmity to the Mahdists, against 
whom we are fighting in the Sudan. It further settles the frontier 
between Abyssinia and the British Protectorate on the Somali 
Coast, but it makes no mention whatever of the for more extensive 
and more important regions to the west and south, where the 
Briti^ sphere will come in touch with the Abyssihian. Here it 
is that the French are looking to consolidate &eir influence and 
to confront Great Britain with a fait aeeompU —on the one side by 
the expedition to Fashoda, and on the other by the freebooting 
excursions of the Abj'ssinians imder Count Leontiefl and Prince 
Henry of Orleans. 

Here, undoubtedly, tremble looms ahead, and not a moment too 
soon has the Government determined, as announced by Mr. Curzon, 
at Bolton, on January 26, to accredit a direct representative to 
King MeneHk. It is not by such short visits as those of our envoys 
hitherto ha%*e been that we can hope to combat French machinations 
in those regions. 

Beyond the bare announcement of the junction between the forces 
of M. liiotard and the Marquis de Bonchamps, we have received no 
news whatever subsequent to August, except the report in Beater’s 
telegram, from Bordeaux, of February 1 last, that a passenger by a 
mail steamer from the west coast of Africa was at Fort Hossinger in 
September, when the expedition of Major {m) Marohand passed 
through that place,* and the far more serious report which reached 
the ofiice of Mov toment Geograpbiquey at Brussels, early in December, 
that Marchand’s expedition had been massacred in the Bahr-el* 
Ghazal. This latter report has been persistently denied by the 
French authorities, but in this the Frencdi Government only seems 
to be following the same policy of concealment of the truth which 
has ndsed such a scandal in the Dreyfus case. For everything, so 
fu, tends to confirm the reported disaster. It has been seen above 
that the last direct news we had of Captain Marohand was his start 
from Tambura in the early days of last August, whereas the massacre 
is reported to have taken place in the latter part of August or in 
September ;* and it is explicitly stated that of the two French officers, 

(1) P^rlUmmtary r»pern, Tresfy Series, No. % 1898.—IVesiy betwett Great 
Britain and Ethio|da, signed by the Einpeior Menelek II and by ltajeety*e Envoy 
at Adie Abbaba, May H, 1897. The text idep in The Itetee, Feb. 11, 1898, 7 n, 9 v, 

’ and other papers. 

(2) Gan we ho sure that this refers to Mardurnd'e own oolnmn, and not to that df 
Lientenents llangin and Largeaulty 
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Maxohand himself escaped. This very ciroumstantiality of the report, 
together with the &ot that no news inconsistent with it has been 
made public, makes it but too probable. It has further been directly 
stated that the authorities have official confirmation of the massacre* 
Whether the massacre was the work of the Mahdists, or, as is 
probable, in view of the troubles with the porters, the result of an 
insurrection of the Azand^, is not stated.^ 

But, in any case, it should be remembered that the expedition was ^ 
broken up into several parts, and that a disaster to one section does 
not imply the failure of the whole. It is not improbable that by 
this time M. liotard is at Faehoda, and the steamers floating on the 
Nile. Why, then, has no action been taken by England? Ap¬ 
parently nothing has been done beyond an intimation to Prance that 
any interference in the English sphere would be regarded as “ an 
unfriendly act”—a significant diplomatic phrase, which does not 
seem to have affected French action in any way, perhaps because it 
is thought that Lord Salisbury will yield before the fait accompli. 
The French have no claim of any sort to the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the 
Upper Nile, a region opened up almost entirely by Englishmen— 
Speke, Grant, Baker, Gordon, Kemp, Lupton, Wilson, Pelkin. Not 
a Frenchman has aided in this work, unless, perhaps, we except the 
unfortunate Linant de Bellefonds. So &r as the French have had 
anything to do with this region, it is a connection by no means to be 
proud of. Hear what Gessi Pasha says in his Seven Years in the 
Soudun (p. 213), about that very Eumbek, near which the Marchand 
'expedition seems to have met its fate, or, shall we say ? its Nemesis 

** Riimbek was built twenty years ago”—this was written in 1878—“by a 
Frenchman, Malzac, who occupied himself, like the Arabs, with collecting ivory 
and trading in slaves. This F^rendiman is not the only one of his nation who 
has up this shameful trade, and I could quote many others; for example, 
Ijaiargue, Jules Ambroise, and a certain Alexandre. This last, to escape the 
:8earoh niade for him, took the name of Yskender, a Turkish translation of 
Alexandre. Furthermore, a French doctor, a certain Tirant, made his fortune 
at Khartoum with slaves who were sold in the markets of Cairo and Constan- 
tinopla” 

Eveiyihing pointed to this sadly devastated region being ulti¬ 
mately restored to civilisation by England; yet how have we 
neglected our opportunities! In Uganda we had a far better base 

(1) liotard-lCaitdiiiid Expeditfon. See The Geographical Joumslt xi, pp. 169>171; 
The miy Jtewe, July 7, Nov. 19, Dec. 18 and 16, 1897; Jan. 4, 6, 6, 11 and 22,1898; 
The Daily Chroniekt Nov. 12, 19 and 23, Dec. 8,9 and 24, 1897 ; Jan. 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
13, 15, 17 and 22, Feb. 2, 1898; SuUetin du Cm, de V4fr, Fr, (1896), pp, 48, 
'215; Le Jfoupement Ghgraph^m (1896), pp. 248, 599 ; (1897), pp. 298, 429, 495,519, 
639, 567-8, 589-90, 608-9, 614-616 ; (1898), pp. 12, 79; Feam Fran^aiee (1896), pp. 
368. 491-2; (1897), p. 438; La FoUHque Cokniale, Deo. 9,10, 11, 12, 14, 29 and 31, 
1897: Jan. 4, 6, 9, 11 and 12, 1898; A travere le Monde (1898), p. 15. 
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from which to reaoh the NUe and the Bahr-el-Ghazal than had the 
French. In January, 1895, lieut^iant Yandeleur made an excursion 
down the river as far as DuBie.^ No signs of the Mahdists were met 
with, and the farther he went ihe more friendly the hatives seemed 
to becon^e.” Yet the country has not since been viated. Why ? 
The expedition of Kajor N^Mdonald, stopped at Lubwa’s, nori^ 
of the Yictotia Nyansa, last November, by the unfortunate revolt of 
, the Sudanese troops, does not appear to have had any oonneciion 
with this region, and was, indeed, mardiiiig in the direction of Lahe 
Budolf. Nor have the purely private hunting expeditions of Mr. 
H. S. H. Cavendish (who last year explored the western shores of 
Lake EudoH, and this year hopes to reaoh the Sobat and Fachoda)* 
any official character, as has been wildly asserted by the iVen<h, who- 
have attached similar importance to the hunting expeditions of Lord 
Delamere and others. 

The French aim is to keep the English out of all possible markets- 
for trade, and it was in view of this that the London Chamber of 
Commerce passed a resolution in April, 1895, approving the claim of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the sphere of Britidi influence over 
the whole course of the Nile, and recommending that effectual 
meamreB should be taken to assume the control of the Yalley of tho 
Nile from Uganda to Fashoda. This might have been done peace¬ 
fully without all that expense of a great military expedition involved 
in our present progress up the Nile Yalley. The French Govern¬ 
ment does more to develop trade than does our British Government, 
and this fact is one which should impress itself upon ** a nation of 
shopkeepers.” 

Frederick Augustus Edwards. 

(1) m jmnwh iz. (1897), pp. 869, 370. 



“ MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN FICTION/^ 

THE STANDPOINT OP A TTPIOAL MODERN WOMAN. 

Thinkebs who haye examined the evidence without prejudice are 
lieginning to recognise &e woman movement as a thing inevitable as 
well as desirable, an effort of nature to raise the race a step higher 
in the scale of being. This view is borne out by all we know of 
the piinoi^es of the most advanced women, the true leaders, among 
whom may be found the finest and most capable type the world has 
yet produced. It is the sense of right and wrong which distinguishes 
man from the brute, and gives hope of the eventual development of 
his q)lendid possibilities—^those of which there have been many indi¬ 
cations, especiaUy of late—^possibilitieB which may make of him a 
being of even more extraordinary powers than any he has yet foreseen. 
Philosophers acknowledge that there is wmethifig ceaseless glorious 
antagonism to the cosmic process”; that mushing teachers on another 
plane describe as spirit at war with matter to subdue it; and hence 
comes the indication that the evolution of man is promoted by that 
which makes for righteousness, and by that alone. And that wliat is 
truly the woman movement makes for righteousness essentially must 
be evident to those who know anything about it. 

The dark materialistic phase through which the world has been 
passing is coming to an end. Signs of the awakening of the spirit, 
of its coming triumph over mere intellect, come to us continually 
from the most unexpected quarteie; reawakenings which remind us of 
truths that have been known from the earliest beginnings, but are 
|)eriodioally allowed to lapse. It may be a x>oem, it may be a passage 
in an otherwise worthless book, a paragraph in a paper, or a chance 
remark, to which we owe our own individual awakening; but, whenceso¬ 
ever it comes, the cause of it is of interest, and may be of use. This, 
at least, would seem to be the reason people are so often asked to 
name the source from which help came, and more particularly the 
books which have been epoch-making in the histoiy of the develop¬ 
ment of their minds—the formation of their opinions. It is probable 
that most of us are token aback by the question, and, out of the many 
books that we have read with approval and pleasure, and even re¬ 
turned to, find it impossible, on the spur of the moment, to name the 
one to which we owe most. But this is not the case with the books 
which have influenced public opinion and been epoch-making in the 
histoiy of nations. It would easy enough to name the chief of 
these, their careers are so well known. Of such works there are two 
kinds—the kind that produce an instantaneous effect, os for instance 
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Vmk Tom^i Cabin^sand the kindwhioh make no immediate stir upon their 
appearance, but work their way from hand to hand, are read 

with reflection, temperately diaensaed, and make a lasting impression. 
The influence of one of tbese, spieading, aa it does, beneath the sur¬ 
face insidioualy, becomes a power for good or evil befozeit is suqteoted 
of bmng anyi^g but one of the oadinaxy run of ephemeral produc¬ 
tions which come, flash for a mom^t in imwqiaper notices, And their 
way into drculating Hbrsries, ate taken up lor a little and then let 
hJl and forgotten for the neart on the list The qKKh-making book, 
of the kind which is not reo(^;n 2 sed for what it is all at once, is 
generally a book of more solid literary qualitaes than its showier 
companion, which immediately appeds to the popidar taste, this 
is one reason for its slower, surer career* It is the finer minds that 
first appreciate it, and they, as it were, teach it at their leisure to 
such of us as are capable of instruction. A book of this kind has 
been among us now for Bome months. It is eseentmlly not e hook of 
the popular kind, and has made no sensation ; but it has met with 
the greatest respect The gentlemen among the leviewera spoke of it 
generously whether they agreed with it or not; and even some of 
the others, when they took tame to read and refiect, were not vulgar 
<m the subject; while, among the leaders of thought, Hr. Gladstone 
wrote of it: I have been reading it alike with pleasure and profit 
and Br. Max Nordau declared it to be . « . remarkable. It is one 
of the most suggestive oantributions to the much-debated woman- 
question.” But why woman-question rather than human-question or 
humanity-question, mr any other exj^ieasion which would suggest the 
combined interests of men and women, sinoe they cannot be separated, 
<ine pauses to ask. 

The book to which I refer is called Marriage Qaeatkm in Modem 
Fictum: and other Eernye on Kindred Suiyeete, By Elizabeth 
Eachel Chapman (John Lane). The title is of the old-toihioned 
kind, elaborately conscientious, but awkward. One sees the desire 
in it to be accurate above everything, and yet it does not give a good 
idea of the contents, neither does it ocmv^ any suspicion of what 
able oritios have called ^^the scholarly manner in which it is 
written,” or the candour, perfect temper, and ^ sweet reasonableness ’ 
which, even when it does not persuade, makes us wish to be persuaded ” 
—but then what title would? One must get the boch, must possess 
it one’s srif, and live in it, pencil in hand, to know what it is. 

Our mifids are for ever reaching out after something, somdhing 
ekudve, something which hovers on the confines of thought, but is not 
to be ooozed into focus; that something which it would make such a 
di&renoe to be able to say to oursehes and conv^ to others. It is 
the power of expression toat eludes us thus. We know what we 
know, we have perceived what is beycmd us, but there comes to us no 
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loirm of words m whioh to annoiinoe it. This need of expression is 
imperatiye; it is a thirst that parches painfoUy; so that it is xapt^ 
if by some ha]^ influence we omselyes ere inspired to q^eak; but 
even if we And what we have in our oonsoiousness expressed for us 
by another the joy is hardly less, while the xefreidmientuid stimulant 
are, if anything, greater. In Ifim Chapman’s work one flnds this 
sort of satiBfaotion. The subjeots of her essays are of vital importance 
to every intelligent person; and her manner of treating them is 
nourishing. One reads a page, and straightway one finds one’s self 
thinking. The mind, strengthened and stimulated, quickly assimilates 
the well-prepared delicate food, and sets off of itself in search of more. 
It fetches hack forgotten knowledge from a&r ofl, where it had lain 
dormant, it may he, for a long time, oa the oonfines of recollection, 
and turns it to acoouni It does not follow that we shall be convinced 
by the writer who rouses us in this way. It is good to be in agree¬ 
ment, but it is equally good to be able to walk in kindliwise with 
someone from whom we difler, or think that we difler; then there is 
that darii of minds which draws ixom one and the other those 
illuminating flashes which help so much to light us to the truth. How 
dowly, dowly our ideas develop! how we have to alter, to modify, to 
hark hack, to corkscrew our way along, and how hopeless it would aU 
he if we gave way to the desire to appear to be right-~that is to say, 
the desire to prove our own first crude opinions right—to try and 
justify our own mistakes instead of recognising them and aol^ow- 
ledging them for what they are; instead of holding fast for object 
the truth, and struggling to arrive at it with all our might. But it 
is good to question, and those of us who really believe that the truth 
will out, and the right triumph in the end, do question fearlessly. Only 
the priests of a diaky faith need dread disousdon. While in the 
questioning stage, any work that helps to settle our opinions is a work 
to be welcomed, especially in these days, and by yoimg people. It 
would be an insult to all right-minded parents to insinuate that they 
do not do their best to equip their children for the battle of life with a 
good set of principles; hut they do not always show tcfty the principles 
ore good, what neoesdty there is for them, what would happen with¬ 
out them. The problem of life would be more happily solved by 
most women if in their youth the main factors were not either 
systematically suppressed or misrepresented. People ore often caught 
by speciouB arguments for want of a definition. ** Why do you believe 
in monogamy ? ” some one ad^s an intelligent girl. OH—because I 
do! ” she stammers, taken aback by the unexpected question. Hien 
come the argumfflits of the other side, which, being the first she has 
heard of th^, seem to her unanswerable. The old custom was to give 
yoimg people nothing to read that would " unsettle their minds,” that 
is to say, they were only to hear tme side of a question, that naturally 
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of iviuch their teachers api^ved; and the censequ^oe was that when 
they were released from tntela^, and went ont into the world, where 
they were liable to have the m^ opposite points of view presented to 
them casually, being unprepared, their ideas were often veritably 
unsettled, and that once for alL Now we go to the opposite extreme. 
Young people are allowed to read pretty mudh what they Kke. They 
wander wi^out a guide through mases of modern fiction, crude stuff 
.for the most part, written hy people vdiose own ideas are often only 
the degenerate echo of other; writers whose work they have not half 
digested. Nothing could b® more unwholesome th a n this kind 
of indiscriminate browsing, following upon t^e disastrous folly of an 
education which has ignored the vital questions most of us have to 
answer sooner or later, as we work out the problems of life for our¬ 
selves; and those are fortunate who come across an antidote like 
Miss Chapman’s booL 

Miss Chapman writes essentially from the higher standpoint. 
Judged by her work, she shows herself to be a typical product of the 
nineteenth century, a modem woman of the best type, bold in her 
intellectual superiority, timid in her womanly reserve, habitually self- 
e&cing, and desiring us all to be so; as when she suggests-— 

• that our prevaUmg habit of ahmiM be one of quletneBs and con¬ 
fidence, rather than of aggressiveness and arrogance.’’ 

There is a fine note of courtesy and high-breeding in all she writes, 
and also of exceeding gentleness; as witness the way in which she 
does justice to “ our leading comio paper,” while pleading for justice 
from it:— 

Think/’ she says, ** how different would have been the view takenin English 
society at this moment of the woman of serious aims and high ideals, if die had 
even for one instant been referred to in its pages otherwise than witii derision. 
Its honourable traditions have been for generationB so sane, so generous, so 
catholic, so humane, that the humblest creature, it might be thought, would not 
look in vain for justioe at its hands. Alas! the woman who loves knowledge, 
who loves wisdom, who loves her kind, and desires to take her humble riiare in 
the universal effort of all good men to leave the world a little better than they 
find it, k the only sentient being for whom it has no mercy, but only themost 
poignant shafts of its satire, the keraest edge of its ridicule. Let hw be as 
gentle and womanly as she will (and if she it worth anything at all riie does 
will); let her be the light of her home, and the joy of the hearts nearest to her 
(if she is of the right temper she will make it her primary aim to be both); let 
her be attractive and sweet and comely, nay, let her be beautiful—it is all one 
—in an organ which takes thought lor the poor, whioh champions the down¬ 
trodden, which has always a tender word to spare lor the sweated seamstress, 
a jn^tying one for the * horse o’er driven; ’she sees herseff inlzxc^e^ as hard and 
sour and prudish and phyrioally repulsive—a gaunt, iU-dressed, sexless 
monster pour rire. Is it vain to point out that such a handling of the woman 
who has interests other than the study of fashion-idates and tim interehange of 
* feline atnenities ’ is anachronistio as well as unjust P Is it usdess to entreat 
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from a journal wliioh is a power in our midst, as well as a perennial pleasuve, a 
tardy reoagnitimi of thediiC^iioe between the real, salutary wmnan-inovenieiit, 
and the troth and scum that gather on the crest of the steadily adynnoing 
wave ? ** 

But if she speaks gently, she speaks strongly also when there is 
need for hiaye words; there is no weakness in her gentleness. Take, 
for instance, the following passage in. ReUgio Remim^f a Foretc-nrdt 
wh^ ^e asserts— 

' “ . . . that he is no friend to humanity who, under pre$mt condUioMt would 
deprive humanity of a single aid to conduct, a single prop to self-octroi, a 
single incentive to self-saorifice. Such reforms as are needed in conneotion with 
maniage—and they are many, espeoiolly in the moral and physical sphere— 
should bo carefully built up on the existing structure. But to lay nudi bonds 
upon the existing structure itself—the difficult achievement of travelling ages, 
tofling out of mire into manhood—is the work not of the philosopher mr far¬ 
sighted reformer, but of the incendiary or the anarchist, of the madman or the 
fool.” 

And here again in her essay on Marriage Questioiw in Modem 
Fietim :— 

“ Let us have done with temporising, with evasions, with half-hearted 
tributes to motives, sincere if mistaken, with praising power when we should be 
out a pest. Let thought be free, let thinkers be outspoken, let social 
problems of every kind be threshed out in the press; above all in fiction! But 
let us see to it that fhe best literary traditions of our land are preserved xm- 
tamishod by compromise with the unclean thing, with what, from a sciontific 
point of view, is nothing but atavism, and from an ethical one—corruption.” 

While on this subject she strikes a much-needed note of warning 
to the young:— 

** Such glad tidings as the hill-top gospel may contain are not for women at 
till/’ she says, ** but for the imperfectly developed male, the man of yesterday, 
who has not yet attained to that evolutionary stage where human beings 
recognise that 

‘ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These throe alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 

It is, however, by no means superfluous to put the cleverish ardent girl, in whom 
intellect has outstripped experience, on her guard, if only on account of the 
crafty jdausibility with which it is sought to moke her the agent of her own 
undoing. Throughout these two novels, the first of which glorifies the rejection 
of the marriage-tie, and the second the violation of it, the jduaseology employed 
is specious in the extreme, and is of the sort which she has been accustomed to 
associate with the loftiest spirituality and all the nobler forms of moral effort.” 

But if the ardent girl would study the whole of this essay care¬ 
fully, both before and after she reads the hooks with whibh it deals, 
there would he little chance of her becoming ** the agent of her own 
undoing.” 

In discussiug the views of others, this modem lady difiexa without 
bitterness, hut firmly, giving full reason for her opinions. She knowB 
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wbat dbe meanfl, and fifa« says it in a manner at onee masterly, 
scholarly, and temperate. 1%ere is something flattering eren in the 
way she disagrees—she does it so graciously; it is as if she tliought 
one worth the trouble. She has no need to exalt herself by pulUng 
others down, nor does she attempt it; her constant effort is to appre¬ 
ciate to the uttermost. AH that she says is calm, judidid, the 
of mature deliberation, the summing-up of a just judge, not the 
^expression of an opinion fonned at her writing-table after die took 
up her pen. She proves herself, in fact, to be an exceedingly able 
critic, but with that added grace of noble womanbood which not only 
makes people want to be at their best and do their best to please her, 
but also inspires them both to be and to do. Whea die objects to a 
passage, our impulse is to expunge it; when she mentions a mistake, 
we ache to correct it. Her Imowledge, taste, discrimination, sincerity, 
and tact make of her opinion a living influence whidi, if only she 
expressed it oftener, would help to raise the literature of the day to a 
higher standard. She is versatile, too, this modem lady, as witness 
the capacity in her Companion to In Menwriam (an admirable analysis 
Hpedally mentioned in the recent Lite of Tennyma^ by bis son, as the 
best), the logic of her ComtUt Xorcr, the poetry in A Little ChUdfe 
Wreath. One understands why Tennyson loved her conversation, 
and how it come about that it was to her he gave his great pronounce¬ 
ment on art, the master-word:— 

. pausing as wo strolled on the tenuce of hi^ beautiful Surrey home: 
* They talk of Arifw Arf^ take. There is something higher than Art for Art’s 
sake—Art for Han’s sake.* 

** It is, I bdieve,” she comments upon this, ** only in proportion as we ore 
capable of receiving that saying that we shall individually or nationally excel 
in art, and bring to perfection those shapes, those tones, those ideas of beauty 
which always at their best uplift as well as interest, purify as wdl as fliscmate 
mankind.” 

In her present work Miss Chapman gives, in RcHgio Feniiwe^ on 
udmirably clear statement of her views on social subjects. They are 
the views which are held by pretty nearly all the best and most 
advanced modem women; and any sane person must wonder, when 
lie comes to study them, what kind of creatures they are who receive 
with derision and refuse with discourtesy demands so moderate and 
reasonable as well as so just, and so evidently calculated to further 
the interests of men and women alike. Take what she says on the 
vexed question of equality, for instance:— 

1 do not hold it essontial to labour the question of abstract equality between 
, the sexes. It appears to me that there is unwisdom in insisting 1:9011 the 
theoretio aooeptanco of this dogma, and that women shotild, lor the prewint, 
content themselves with Napoleonic inaxim~Xa tmvttt ounerU mtat ioilsnts— 
in other Vords, with the opportunity to test their powers, and to give proof of 
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capacity in a fair field witkout favour. All that we need demand, I take it, is 
the removal from our path of obstacles based on convention, or prejudioe, or a 
monopolising selfishness. The rest may safety be left to the arbitrament of 
time.** 

She believes— 

** • . . the best woman to be she who, while rejoicing in her home, and 
diffusing joy around her there, rejoicing in her womanhood, in her motherhood, 
in the love she gets and the love i^e spends, has yet breadlh of sympathy and 
energy of charai^r enough to embrace interests outside the personal sphere, and 
as legitiumte opportunity offers to absorb hers^ in these ; the woman who is 
capable of abstract thought and serious study, who is bent on ridding herself of 
the shallower and pettier trmts which subjection and irresponsibility have 
fostered in her sex, who cares for the honour of her country as well as for the 
comfort of her household, for the welfare of the race as well as lor her own 
happiness.** 

Towards the marriage question, as might be predicted from the 
foregoing, this last most modem woman’s attitude is uncompromising. 
She allows that love is the only excuse for marriage, yet she vrill have 
no trifling with the legal bond. She asserts that— 

** It 18 the heart which will not have its affection degraded, knowing that to 
exchange legal marriage for mere voluntary unions, mere temporary partner¬ 
ships, wonld be, not to set love free, but to give love its death-blow by divorcing 
it from the higher human element, which is the note of marriage rightly under¬ 
stood, and which places regard for order, regard for offspring, regard for the 
common weal above personal interest, and the mere selfish gratification of the 
moment.’* 

But it is the attitude of this modem woman towards divorce that 
will most astonish those who say so much and know so little about 
women and their opinions—the superficial observers who have not yet 
grasped the fact that the woman movement makes for law and order, 
and for the attainment in all things of a higher standard of life. If it 
did not would it be so bitterly opposed by the base and the sensual ? 
It is not against sin that the gibes of the world go forth, hut against 
sanctification; whatever threatens to rob the wicked of their prey is 
set upon, and suffers such distortion that its tme aspect is defaced. 

This question of divorce is very properly a question for women to 
consider and settle. It is women who suffer most from the evil effect 
of any mistaken change in social arrangements. They suffered onielly 
to begin with by the introduction of an imeqnal law of divorce by 
which their own faults were severely puniidied, while those of their 
husbands were specially licensed; they continne to suffer also by the 
deterioration of society, which results in the introduction of additional 
elements of discord into eveiyday life. 

In 1857 the Engliidx Divoroe Act was passed, and since then, doubt¬ 
less, individuals have benefited by it; but not more probably than 
they would have done if, instead of divoroe, greater facility for 
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eeparatioii had beexi granted, as the opponents of divorce desire, 
^inoe the introduction of divorce sufficient time has passed to enable 
us to judge of its effect upon the community at large, and two such 
distinguidied statesmen as Mr. G^ladstone and Mir. Phelps agree that 
both in England and America absolute divorce—divorce permitting re¬ 
marriage—^has proved worse than a failuxe. Mx. Phelps summed up 
a startling impeachment^ whioh he published in the Forum^ of the 
^existing system in America by decla^g that The whole business is a 
disgrace to our country^ and an alarming menace to social order In an 
article in The North American Meciew^ publxdied in 1888, Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking of the effect of the English Divorce Act, says:— 

** Unquestionably sinoe tbai time ( 1857 ) the standard d odiijugal morality 
kas perceptibly declined among the higher classes of this country, and scandals 
in respect to it have become more frequent. The decline, as a fact, 1 know to 
be recognised by persons of social expenenoe and insight, who in no way share 
my abstract opinions on divorce.** 

Miss Chapman has formed her own opinion on the subject of divorce 
out of an intimate knowledge of the consequonces which have followed 
upon it in all times, and she oondudes that— 

** . • . whoso robs marriage of its indissolubility, and would degrade it into a 
fugitive association, practically destroys the dvUis^ union, and takes the first 
retrograde step, leading slowly but surely backward to the moral level of the 
Hottentot or the Budiman.** 

She faces the subject boldly from every point of view, sentimental, 
religious, ethicsd, and scienti^, treating it always, however, with her 
own peculiar delicacy and charm of style; and every argument she 
advances adds to the strength of her position. She recognises that 
individuals must suffer; but then individuals should suffer—^they should 
glory in suffering and self-sacrifice for the good of the community. 
Besides, the individual himself, if for no very lofty motive, probably 
would sacrifice his desire of the moment in mc^ cases if only he could 
realise what his own feelings about it would be in a few years’ time, 
whatever happened; how, if he were sane, the said desire would have 
cooled, been swamped or crowded out by the thousand details of life 
whioh continually collect and subtract from each other’s importance. 
The apotheosis of passion in literature and by tradition has had more 
to do with making unhappy households than any other preventable 
cause. In literature as in iHe, by calling passion love, and giving it 
precedence 40ver every other ccmtideration, one gets a cheap and eai^, 
but primitive and Mse effect It is well for the story of Borneo and 
Juliet that it ends where it does. Of course such a passion might 
have led to love, but it does not generaUy, as every one knows who 
has had eaqpexienoe of Bomeos and Juliets. Ixi such oases b^uti- 
ful poe^ is only too apt to resolve itself into pitiful p^se; Before 
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'tile dream has well begun it may end in horrible satiety, in intense 
dissatisfaction; and then comes the fatal moment when eadi of the 
pair blames the other for the trick their senses have played them, and 
all is over. Passion is not the best sentiment witii whidi to begin 
housekeeping together, and this is being acknowledged now as it has 
never been before. Fine is the force of definition, and this is its day. 
It is confusioii of mind that confotmds love witii passion. There is 
just the difference between love and passion that there is between 
healthy high spurits and the intoxication of wine. Pasrion is in its 
nature transient, a disorder of the senses, a thing that cloys; it must 
cease to be itself before it becomes worthy of respect. There may be 
passion without a particle of love, nay even with hate; and there may 
be love without passion. For the thresholds of love and hate adjoin, 
and passion stands midway hetvreen the two, ready to resolve itself 
into either. When passion develops into love there is often a period 
of intense suffering to be endured before the transformation is com¬ 
plete ; love seems at first so much less desirable, so poor and dull a 
tiling in oomporisoti. But love is solid certainty, and passion but a 
gaudy illusion. I^ove is compact of every little kindly grace ; it is a 
matter of habit, of association; it lives on duty done, on care bestowed, 
on kindly little sacrifi(?es of self in daily life, in the continual essen¬ 
tially human effort to make others happy. Love, like passion, may 
have its stages, hut they are always from the lower to the higher. 
And as it is in the particular so it is in tiie general; it prefers the 
good of the community at large to its own immediate ad^’antage. 

One may take it as a guide through life that that feeling is imworthy 
which makes us act un^^'orthily; to prefer our own happiness to the 
good of others is unworthy. Love cannot do this, but passion can. 
Passion is the desire of the fiesh for self-indulgence, and it is for this 
‘ that it pleads wdth even' artifice that can he disguised by eloquence; 
but those who pass out of the lower stage where the glamour of 
passion dazzles, see for themselves what it is, that its free love is free 
lust, and its liberh’ is licence. The higher natures all abandon the 
cant of passion for the cult of love eventwlly. 

Miss Chapman show's this more clearly and more comprehensively 
than any other writer with w hose work I am acquainted. Her con¬ 
clusion is that only by making the supreme relation of man and 
woman indissoluble is the advance of the race secured; and she anives 
at it by the most logical reasoning. Her essay on The IndmolubilUy 
of Marnatjey in which she takes the more scientifio pdint of view, 
treating the subject under the headings Nature^ Inkind^ Hieioryy 
Seiencey and Expenencoy met with the emphatic approval of Mr. 

Bussel Wallace, who quoted it in an article on Human Seketumy whioh 
he contributed to the Fortnightly Bbview. In that artide the 
eminent scientist protested strongly, from the standpoint of the 
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physiologist and evolutionist, against any attempt to tamper with 
** public opinion as to the beneficial character of monogamy and per¬ 
manence in moxmge ”; and he gave Miss Chapman’s i^opsis of the 
case for permanent marriage as expressing his own views.” 

But Miss Chapman is equally convincing when die argues from the 
ethical standpoint. Her belief in the ultimate perfectibility of human 
nature does not blind her to the fiict ihat— 

• are placed here and now in the midst of weak and ening human 

cFeatiirea who need the education of the law, the restraints of religion, the checks 
of social usage and of public opinion to keep them in the harrow path of wisdom, 
and to lead them through the strait gate of virtue 

and she is practical in her suggestions. In her essay, JThy we a/miM 
oppoar Divorce, she 8&ys :— 

“ It is not by facilitating the rapture of marriage, it is by making true 
marriage easier that we riiould endeavour to reform existing evils. While ke^ 
ing the eyes veacy firmly fixed on our ideal—^the strict monogamic union—we 
should toil incessantly for the remedying of the conditions which wmkA vise 
choice in marriage so difiELcult. First and foremost we should diligently nurture 
the growing opinion which ranks unchastity iu eiHur sex with the anti-social and 
contemptible vices, such as theft, or fraud, or cowardice, or falsehood. Then 
having trained our children, especially, in this opinion, we should, I venture to 
think, educate them together, and generally promote more camaraderie and freer 
intoroourse between youths and maidens thus prepared to enjoy each other*s 
society in honesty and honour. In this way we should lessen the excuse fur 
hasty conrtshijis and rash anions, formed in obedience to superficial unpulses, 
or in craven fear of gossiping tongues.** 

Selection, of course, bos much to do with happiness in marriage; 
but a recognition of the necessity for adaptation has even more 
perhaps. Once married, it is only in exceptional cases that kindly, 
considerate, and intelligent people have no power to win each other’s 
affections; and those oases ore generally due to some defect of nature 
which ^ould have prevented them from manying at all. 

Life is meant to be pleasant, and would be, if it were not for those 
xnistaken ideas of what is pleasant, which mako all the misohief. The 
power to appreciate what is noble and beautiful gives moxe delight 
than any quantity of ohampagne; and the power oomes of cultivation; 
but the discipline is severe. As one knows more of life one perceives 
how, through all their oonfusion of mind, the fiithers of the church 
laid hold of an essential truth when they insisted on the neoesrity of 
subduing the fiesh. The great human heart suffereth long and is 
kind, and its purest love is rooted in diaoiplme—the disdpline of adf- 
denial and self-sacrifice. It is not indulgenoe but self-xestraint, duty, 
and the joys of duty—^never enough extolled—that round a life, make 
the glory of its heyday, the musio of its evensong, the peace of its 
decline., An excuse for self-indulgence is at the bottom of all laxity 
of principle in social relations. Those who would make of maaxiage 
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a fugitiTe anangement may deceive themselves in regard to tiieir 
motives; but it is pretty certain that they are for the most part people 
to whom the recurrent excitement of passion is as dram-diinking to 
the dipsomaniao, as dear a delight and as disastrous. This is i^own 
in their attitude towards each other first of all and then towards the 
children. With regard to each olher, they are prepared from the first 
to change their minds, for change of feeling b^[ins from the moment 
that we admit the possibility; with regard to the children, they are 
abominable. They would relegate the most humanising influence in 
our lives to public institutions I The proposition comes wdl to show 
us the worth of their theories from the humanitarian point of view, 
just now when the terrible result of Barrack Sdiools for children is 
occupying public attention, and even Boards of Ghiardians are being 
moved by pity to put the pauper children out to board in families that 
they may escape the brutalising effect of being herded together and 
uncared for in so far as their affections are concerned. Men and 
women who do not delight in the sweet trouble that the children 
give,” are not agreeable either to know or to think about; but one 
would jiuat like to ask what these people propose to do with the time 
that should be given to the little ones ? They cannot all be occupied 
in arts and crafts making masterpieces. 

And the children themselves. Occasionally a child in a family is 
misunderstood; one knows what happens ^en; but that is the 
exception. What would it be though in the state nurseries ? And 
what would be the future of the wee creatures who had never known 
a mother’s good-night kiss, never ridden on a father’s knee ; who had 
no sweet memories of winter evenings by the fireside when Daddy 
told tales, of frosty mornings when he took them out to feed the 
birds—of any of those tender recollections which remain through life, 
latent, it may be, most of the time, but still within reach; hallowing 
influences which resume their sway at critical moments, and save us 
from the enemy ? And as age came on what would become of the 
parents themselves? Fathers, whom no son or daughter loved; 
mothers, without an arm to lean upon. Those who do honestly 
believe that we should be happier if the discipline of marriage were 
relaxed must be totally blind to all consequences but the one that 
would immediately result. 

The introduction of a few examples of the working of special 
facilities for divorce, and the practical outcome of retrograde ideas in 
regard to the relations of the sexes, would add to thewalue of the 
next edition of Miss Chapman’s book. An illustration is always 
worth more than an argument. The woman whose heart does not 
melt with tenderness merely at the thought of little arms stretriied 
out to her in the first dumb recognition of her love should be spoken 
of compassionately, as one who is grievously afflicted, one who has 
been deprived of the greatest good in life. The delight of a young 
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pair in their diildren is one of ihe most heavenly things on earth, hut: 
these ** reformers ’’ would xoh us of the spectacle. And all lor what? 
An extra number of lovers if we like I 

Great good has been done from personal motives, and, therefore, the 
personal does not necessarily imply the petty or the pernicious; stilL 
it is well to know the origin of pec^e’s opudons before we allow our¬ 
selves to be in£[uenoe(L Yon cannot take a man or woman seriously 
whose whole attitude is detennined by one little personal experience,. 
*like a certain, well-known sdentifio gentleman who was tnalriiig a. 
crusade against the monstrous pretensions of women, and influenced, 
some of us considerably, imtil it leaked out that tlm poor man was 
under the thumb of a terrible little termagant of a at home, 
whom even the cook did not dare to oppose. 

The history of man as a proprietor does not inspixe ooiifldenoe in 
his disinterestedness, and women would do well to be waxy when 
their interests are under discussion. Any argument which does not 
recognise the spiritual aspixation of the human race is not worthi 
considering. The tendency of divorce is to degrade marriage to tha 
physical plane entirely, and there the tme heart’s seraph yearning 
for better things ” finds no satisfaction. Greater farility for divorce 
means more self-indulgence for those who are that way inclined, and 
more misery for the rest—especially the women ai^ children. I 
have recently seen some piteous letters from a jdaoe where it is 
becoming the rule for husbands to divorce elderly wives, and without 
making adequate provision for them either, in order to marry younger 
women. At a public dinner the toast of the guest of the evening, a 
married man, was coupled with the hope ^t the obstable ” to hia 
union with the girl of his heart might soon be removed, and waa 
drunk with cheers. It seems incredible, yet the statemmit was made 
by one who spoke in the tone of an earnest person. We must have 
more information on the subject But in the meantime, m view of 
what is happening around us and of what may happen. Miss C^iapman’a 
work is one to study. The temptation is to quote more from it; but 
taking soHtaiy passages is nnsatisteotory, for hpivevermu<^ one quotes, 
riiort of the whole, ^ere is always more one would like to mention. 
It is, as I said before, a book to possess, eepedally for young people 
who would arrive at the highest ideal of marriage 
dtizenriiip; for teachers; and for open-minded'p^c^e who would 
know the trend of the times, and see for themselves in what direction 
our muoh-m&ligned modem women m steering. Miss (j^pmim 
strikes the new note of the day, even if she does not play tim whole 
tune, and it is impossible to read her essays yri&out bay^ 
mored education helped on enonnouriy. In embracing her pxin^P^^ 
one feels that one has straggled up from a lo^er te ^ h^ 
of being. 

Sabah Grand. 
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THE TIRAH CAMPAIGN. 

I. 

CERTAm questions ooimeoted intli t]ie Tinli canipaign are attracting 
a good deal of attention in many quarters in England. They have 
been adced on aU sides in India and haye only been vaguely alluded 
to by the Indian press. An answer to them given by one who was 
with the Tirah Eoroe and who happens to know the facts is due to our 
troops and to the general public^ i^pecially as it involves the telling 
of the true stoiy of the engagements at Bargai, on the 18th and 20th 
of October. In endeavouring to answer these questions I ^all, I 
trust, not put myself in the invidious position of a critic; I idioll most 
carefully avoid touching on debateable ground, and £hall merely give 
voice to the opinions of almost |dl the officers of the Force. In deal¬ 
ing with these questions I shall as far as possible take them in the 
order in which they came under my own notice. 

During the mobilisation of the Tirah Field Force it was clear to 
all, and repeatedly pointed out by the Indian press, that the very 
suooess of the expedition depended on its starting at an early date, 
and on the mobility of ite oomporation. If the troops could succeed 
in forcing their way into Tirah before the Afridis had cut their crops, 
the success of the campaign was certain; for the tribes would have to 
choose between submission to our terms and starvation during the 
winter months. If, on the other hand, they, bmng fully aware of our 
iatentions, should suooeed in cutting their crops, and in burying their 
proTUSLons for the winter, our main weapon with which to conquer 
these almost unconquerable tribes would be lost, I say unconquer¬ 
able in view of the extreme difficulties of the ground, and of the 
imposaibilily of bringing our enemy to dose quarters. Ibe obstades 
in the way of procuring transport for armies in India have always 
been gnat; but at this time when so many other expeditions wen on 
foot th^ wen greater than ever. Hence it was evident that if the 
Tirah Field Faroe was to start in time to strike an effieotive blow 
(i,e, befon the Afridis oould lay in a ston of the necessaries of li’fa 
for the winter), every care must he taken to reduce to the veiy 
miniimim the amoimt of tmusport requi^ 

I have alluded to the uigency of (lie mobility of the 

Foroe. The duoacter of our enemy and of his oountiy, apart from 
the above consideration of time, mi^ it partioularly important that 
the Force, when once started, diould be able to move at any moment 
to strike a blow, and* diould be unhampered by a single unnecessary 
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tcttnsport animal, or by any animals which were unable to do ^e 
work. Hence it was urgent that every precaution should be taken to 
ensure that the animals, collected after great trouble and delay, should 
be instantly equipped and forwarded as quickly as possible, and should 
be kept in an efficient condition. 

It was unavoidable, owing to the drain on the resources of transport 
in India, that many of the animals dei^tdb.ed to the base were almost 
usdess; but was it unavoidaUe that many were, contrary to regula¬ 
tions, unequipped with saddles, ^ P and that officers whose duty it 
was to issue transport animals fully equipped were engaged in collect¬ 
ing and in fitting equipment—weak which should have been done 
prior to despatching the animals? This caused a d^y of some 
valuable days. These animals were then issued indisostiminately to 
various corps, and were not branded or marked so as to render them 
distinguishable. The unit to which strayed animals belcmged was 
thus unknown, and hence, during the expedition when the nights 
were extrerndy cold, numbers of these animals were seen dead or 
dying, in every part of the camp, from want of food and blankets. 
Branding would have ensured identificatLon and proper feeding and 
clothing; but there was no supezintendenoe of the transport animals 
in this respect, and sheer neglect was the cause of great losses among 
them, and of impairing the mobility of the Force. At Knshalgarh, 
the terminus of ^e railway, dday was also caused by the &ot that no 
European was in charge of the steiion. A native con have no control 
in a time of emezgency, and every one who has seen the troops com¬ 
posing a large Field Force being hurried up to the hx>nt, knows what 
•emergencies arise at eveiy moment at the railhead. Evez^dhing was in 
irightful confusion. On the road beyond the same want of E^pean 
superintendence was apparent to eveiyone, Begulations require that 
one mule driver riiall be with evray three animals; here, &are was 
scarcely one to ten animals; the reiit were absent. It was only 
expected of them ihat they should march into Kohat with their 
choiges; these they could easily catch up in the 35 zniles of road 
which intervened; meanwhile, they let them follow one another 
unoored ior* So ponies and mnles strayed on and off the road 
•unheeded, traffic was blocked, many animals died on the way, more 
became useless from the galls they received owing to their loads 
•ehiftmg. The result was confusion and dday and loss of many 
-animals. This loss caused still farther delay, as these animals had to 
be replaced by others from India. 

These deti^ may appear unimportant to some readers, but is 
it too much to say that on such details the sucoeas of campaigns 
depends? 

1 have i^Kken of the extreme importance^ o^ 
j m in i mu m the amount of traniport aniznals required in order that ihe 

n D 2 
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I 'Wish now to tell the story of the engagemeiiis of the 18th and 
20th of October. 

The Samana Is a range of htlla which form the northern wall of 
the MirfttiKfLv The range runs east and west for a distance 

of about six or seTcn miles. Its summit line is our frontier^—for its 
northern slopes and the Khanki Yalley beyoad them are Oiaksal 
oonnity. Along its summit are posted four or fire forts, of which 
Forts Lodchazt, Oulistan, and Sara Oaxhi are the best known. 

The highest point in this short line of hills is the Samana Suk, 
which stands at the western end of the Samana Bange. To the west 
of this point, 3,000 feet below, is a depression in the ridge, the 
Ghagru Kotal, and on the north ride of this depression is a narrow 
defile leading down into the Khanki Yalley. On the south ride of 
the Kotal an ezoell^t mule and camel road rigzags down to Shina* 
wari, the base of the expedition in the Miramsai Yalley. On the 
western ride of the Kotal and of the Ohagru defile the hills rise 
steeply in terraced fields for some 2,000 feet. Above this the slope* 
on its southern and south-eastern rides is broken into a perpendicular 
cliff completely nnscaleable—^which faces Shinawari and the Cliagni 
Kotal. On the southem face of these hills a steep goat track leads to 
the Tillage of Dargai on the summit of the ridge-line. On the 
north ride is the Khanki Yalley. This ridge is about 4,000 feet 
above the Ohagru Kotal, and commands, at a range of some 1,60(^ 
yards, the line of advance from the Ohagru Kotal down to Karap[)a 
in the Khanki Yalley. From its southern and south-eastern ride, 
absolutely the only approach to the ridge by the narrow goat 
track I have mentioned. From the south-west the ridge could bo 
reached from Shinawari by following a veiy circuitous and 
arduous route over the hills. 1 need not refer to the northern slopes 
of the ridge as they were in the enemy^s country, and no attempt was 
ever made us from that direction. 

This position was almost impregnable from any attack from iho 
south and south-east. Besolute defenders lying behind walls on the 
summit need only direct their fire on an open slope of about sixty yards 
in length, some 150 yards below them. While artillery and rifle fire 
could never reach them, thrir attackers would have to run the gauntlet 
in the open at veijr dose range. Forsome days before the 18th October 
the tribesmen were seen busily ooou|ned in erecting ** kngars ” on 
this ridge. Sir WiUiiun Ijodkharf s opiiiion was that although it was 
not neoesBoiy to the safety of the advonce of the Second Division 
(which was to lead the way) that tiie enemy riiould be driven from 
the ridge—for reasons snbsequmitly explained in his despatch of 
Januaiy 24th—still, if, before we advance to Karappa, we attacked 
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and defeated the tribesmen, it would show them our power and our 
axudety to seise every oppmtomty of becoming engaged with them. 
Aooox^gly, General Sir Power Palmer (the General in oommand of 
the lines of communication) was ordered to take over for the day 



the oommand of the Second XHviskm frmn General Yeatman ^ggs. 
A frontal attack by the FoixrthBrigade frm the Chagrn^^^ was 
to be simultaneouB with a flank attack from the Aai^ the 

Xhixd Brigade. General Palmer was to aooompany the latter, while 
General I^khait watched the former ircm the Sm^ 
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The ftmoimt gi^e the tribesmen 

depended on the suntdianeousness of the two attachs; for if th^ 
could onl^r be caught between the two attacking parties, far more loss 
would be infliotted on them. Communication b^ween the two brigades 
was kept upthxoughottt the day byheUogm to the Samana Suk, 
and 60 there was nothing which should prevent the two attacks from 
taking place at the same moment. However, the dank attack arrived 
eome tim hours late, for the General ^in command would not separate 
himself from luB mountain guns and his riding pony, which he, after 
much dday to his brigade, forced over had ground such as the 
troops themselves could scarcely ciUmb. The frontal attack resulted 
in a complete success—the tribes retiring unmediately. In the after¬ 
noon the two brigades joined hands on the ridge, and the capture of, 
thh almoet impregnahk position had hem made at a cost of some nine or 
ten easuaUies onlg, 

A retirement, however, was ordered, and the last man of our rear¬ 
guard had scarcely left the ridge when it was re-occupied by the 
tribes. Our retirement was regarded by them as a sign of weakness, 
and the rear regiments, the Gordons and Fifteenth Sikhs, were im¬ 
mediately hammed by numbers of the enemy, who crept up to within 
fifty yar^ and shot them down in the waning light, pouring a heavy 
fire on to our men while these slowly executed a series of difficult 
covering movements. They passed through each other down tba 
steep slopes, and after heavy losses arrived safely on tlie Cbagru 
Kotal below. In the darkness, the retirement was only saved from 
being a disaster by the coolness of those fine regiments, the Gordons, 
the Fifteenth Sikhs, and the King’s Own Scottirii Borderers. But 
still the casualties caused during the retirement from the ridge were 
heavy. 

The Third Brigade reached camp at 11 p.m. !—they bad marched 
and fought throughout a day of nineteen bouis, and what was the 
result ? A retirement from an almost impregnable position, carried 
out under the most trying drcumstances—regarded as a victory by the; 
tribesmen. 

I am bound here to give expression to the unanimous indignation 
of the Faroe:—^Why, it is asked, if the ridge was never intended to 
be occupied, was it ooeuped two days after, and never relinquidied 
during the campaign f 

If, on the otto hand, it was always intended that the ridge should 
he held, vdiy was it not held on the afternoon of the fSth? The 
retirement on the IBth, and the re-taking on the 20th, caused about 
250 unnecessary casualties. 

I have told hriefiy how the tribes inmiediately, on our retirenietit 
on Monday the 18ti^ le-oeouped the Bargai hrighta. What the^ 
regarded as a victory brought tiiem large xeinforoements, and on the 
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19th the ridge was held the enemy in fiwoe, and all the sur¬ 
rounding heights were ooveired with a mixed army of AMdis and 
Oraksaas. 

I give the report of the intelligence dq^wrtment for what it is worth 

that the enemy niunhered then ahout 20^000 men. 

General Yeat^n Bigg% who had resumed his oonunand, arrived 
on the Chagra Xotal at iJm head of his divudon at about 8 a.bc., on 
.the 20th. General Loolhart waairt Fort liookhart. His 

orders were, that the Second Bivisian (hould be forwarded to Karappa, 
while two battalions detached hiom the First and two 

batteries guarded the left flank of the advan^. llte orders implied 
that the ridge was not to be attacked, but tlmt the two deti^ 
battalions and the batteries were to prevent tiie tribesmen from 
descending from the heights and cutting up the baggi^ animal s in 
the Chagra defile. However, seeing an imexpectedly te of 

the enemy on the heights, Gfenersd Yeatman Biggs oonsidered''tfaat he 
could not leave his flank exposed to such numbers during his advance 
down the narrow Ohagru gorge; that he must first drive the tribes¬ 
men from their position and disperse them. A hitally simple plan of 
attack from the Hotal, not combined with any oih^ from flank or 
rear, was then ordered. It must he unhesitatingly and openly said 
that this form of attack, under an artSlery fire not properly concen¬ 
trated or controlled, was simply suicidal and was demanding an 
impossibility from our troops. This critioism is only dne to the 
honour of our men. 

My object is not to repeat circomstaiiees now w^ known, but 
to give what publicity I can to others; for thoi^ the assault of 
the Gordons was undoubtedly a fine performance, the Berbys and the 
Borsets have had less credit at home than is their due. At about 
11.80 the leading Gurkhas had made one rudi across the sone of fire; 
some few had survived and were huddled under cover of w rock 
beyond; the rest of their regiment Imving lost their second in oominand, 
and, being separated from their oolonel, lay under the lee of the long 
mound which stretches at right angles down the hill and affords the 
last available cover. Behind were the Berbys and ffie Borsets. The 
batteries on the Hotal and Samana Suk, firing casually and at inter¬ 
vals, seemed to be quite poweriess to beat down the storm of bullets 
from above. A few more rashes were nmde in driblets. A quarter 
of a omnpany of the Bcspsets, under laeutenant Hewet^ dashed out, 
hut all exoq^t this plucky subaltern were knocked over; he himself 
was grased. Gradually a hesitatum arose as to the orders of the 
Generid---4 hesitation fetaHy inf eorious--aggravated by every s6eond’'s 
4 elay-^ggxavated by the right xff the dead and dy^ Weie t^^ 
not to wait till the batteries by a eontmrirat^d fire had bealeil down 
the lain of bullets from above P—w were they to rash fcacwnia nowf 
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-~:WCMild a wiftTi siirnTe P—then what would bo tho uao ?•—Waa it not 
too much to of inoiiy many hungry and tixodi many moro moro 
boys, poisoned with disease ? —Couldn’t the General give some clear 
order?—^Where wi»Jm 

The Genend ky on a native bed in the Tillage below, covered 
with a blanket, wxmc^^^ with dysentwy. Below, too, w his 
Brig^wlier* About one o’dbok it was seen Hiat the position was 
critical^ Someone was needed on the spot to order a continued and 
well-concerted attadk under the concentrated fire of every gun. 
Attacking in driblets is opposed to aH approved methods of warfare, 
and riiould never have been allowed. 

At last and for the first time an order was hriiographed, that at a 
given moment the six batteries were to oonoentrate tbeir fire, and now 
the Brigadier w'ont up from below, and the Gordons and the 3rd Sikhs 
followed, fresh from the Cha^ Kotal; and now at last the 
enemy’s deadly fire on the slope was beaten down, and the Ghudons, 
well led and with dear orders, crossed with the other regiments 
behind. 

My object is to state what happened under my own observation, 
and to state it, as far as possible, without stricture or comment. In 
so for as I express an opinion or ask a question, I would wish to 
repeat that I merely represent the consensus of views of the whole 
Force. 

General Yeatman Biggs’s illness was well known. He liad done 
excellent service on the Samana in August and September, and was 
endeared to all who knew him. He had thoroughly tried his consti¬ 
tution ; so weak was he that, during the march down the Bora Valley, 
he could barely rit on his pony. Should he have been permitted to 
continue on active service, when he was quite unable to properly 
perfom bis duties, and to lose a life valued by all ? 

The picture of a Gtenerd in bed while his troops ore fighting 
a desperate battle in a mountainous country is among the strangest 
in history. Still, although Sir William Lockhart, in his despatch of 
24th January, throws all blame for the action of the 20th October on 
to Gtmieral Yeatman Biggs, it must not be forgotten that General 
Jjoddiart himself ordered the retirement on the ISth—a step which 
necessitated some ^tion on the 20th—that by doing so he lost 
valuable time and delayed our advance for two days, and that he 
placed in cemunand on tibe 2(Hli a Gmieml who had not been present 
on the 18th, and who knew nothing of the nature of the ground. 

1 would speak now of the muchniiseussed question of the marches 
ordered. It was not till three or four days’ experience had been 
gained that it was foimd to be imposrible for two divirions to fight 
an engagement in the moixiiiigi and then for their baggage to march 
ten or fifteen miles in the afternoon through an enemy’s country and 
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over an unmade toad. Marches had been ordered which were 
obviously impossilde :-*the Indian papers at once detected Ihb mis¬ 
take, For to this was due the fact that in ihe early stages of the 
campaign, whenever a match had been made, the troops had to go 
without greatcoats or blankda^ and <^ten without food. One night 
spent like this raised the nmabi^ On tlm nid:-list of every regiment. 

For example, the first miuxh i^ the Second Biviskm w Shi- 
nawari to Kamppar-^mme filUm ]nMea---of whiih nm over an 
immade track. All the baggage, etc., ddd not teadii camp lor four or 
five days. The rood became UkMdmd. Many animak died and their 
loads were lost; while the rest spent many boom of diu^ the 
way at great risk &om the enemy. 

The P/f)ww, speaking of this occasion, says:— 

“ The block of the transport on the Ghi^gpni Eotal . . . caused 
many animals to perish. . . . No Gbneral or responsiMe Staff Officer 
grasped the ntuation . . . had they done so . . . this <haotio state 
of affairs on the road to Earappa would have been avoided/* 

And again, speaking of the march down the Bara Talley:— 

It is pleasant to know that our men fought admirably, as usual, 
and that on the part of our officers (as usual also) coniq[ucuous in¬ 
stances were frequent of splendid courage and devotion; but if these 
muddies . . . are to be regarded as inevitaUe, then the resources of 
generalship in certain circumstances must he regarded as exhausted.” 

This same paper, which is never less than extxem^y consmentioas 
in its statements, adds later:— 

Have our Generals learnt nothing from the experiences former 
frontier expeditions ? ” 

For it was not till some forty oasualtieB had occoixed on one day at 
ICarappa, solely from snijung” into camp, that the hdghis surround¬ 
ing us were picketed (a stop the necessity of whidi was a|q[»rent from 
the very first to the most junior subaltern who had ever bemi on a 
frontier expedition); and it was not till convoys and their escorts had 
on three or four separate occasions been fallen upon by overwhelmmg 
numbers of the enemy and miserably cut upj that orders were issued 
for no convoys to move at night. 

1 most not fail to speak of the service of the PoEticdl Department. 
The appointment of Sir E. XJdny as prinripal politkal officer to the 
force, was on all hands regarded with oonriderable astonishment. 
For to his indedsiou is attrihutod the fsll of the Ehyber Forts. Had 
he at that*time acted immedmtoly vnth decision and firmness, it is 
believed by those who know the tribesmen best, that their subsequent 
hosrility would have been averted. When once the Ehyber Forts 
had been allowed to fall, the tribesmen knew they had oommittod 
themselves and would be puniriied, and so sHcmed ^atotohes the 
pleasure of iwiding the Samana and the Kurram. 
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Sir BklhBaid TIday ww aaflodated with Colond Warbarbm^peiw 
haps the 'ray he«t jK^ttcal offira who ha^ era B^ed cm the £^« 
tier. But a treatment suggested by an intimate knowledge of the 
Afri^ obaxacter, aM long experience of the tribesmen, could not 
be always foUowed^fmr the principal politioal officer was well known 
to be in disagreement with the oth^. After an entrance to Maidan 
had been for^ and undue consideration for an enemy, 

who take consideration to mean weakness, was evident in the attitude 
of our politioal officers. A time of triice was allowed to the burners 
and muiilatorB of our men and the raiders of our toritory, in which 
they might “think over *’the position in which they found them¬ 
selves; forage and provisions were purchased; some tillages were 
treated as belonging to “ friendlies,” although positively known to 
harbour “snipers” and attackers of convoys. This attitude proved 
fatal; the time of snow was nearing, and the tribesmen knew that 
we should not stay long in their country. Their hostility was, of 
course, aggravsded by this knowledge, and by their belief that our 
mistaken kindness impHed timidity. 

Why should a General be handicapped by the full discretionary 
powers of a civilian ? A state of war has arisen; should not fire 
and sword he allowed free scope till a state of peace returns ? Then 
'will come the time for a ci'rilian to act. Meanwhile, is not the shortest 
road to peace, when dealing 'with revoltingly savage tribes who mu¬ 
tilate our dead in unspeakable ways, the rough rood of quarterless 
war ? 

I have had no hesitation in speaking of the consensus of opinion 
of the officers of the Tirah Field Force. That indeed has been so 
strong and so united, that I have ^t it my duty to give to it what 
publicity I can. But our rank and file as well—although unquestion¬ 
ing—are not unreflecting. In the Peshawar Hospit^, scrawled in 
chalk by a wounded “ Tommy,” were the words— 

“ From all our Generals, 

From all our political officers, 

And from all frontier wars, 

Good liord, deliver us.” 


Eyewitness, 



AN ELTBIAN OQNVEBSAT^ 

Arii|pramqite 
Pasi^ dqiiM, eadem 

Merim^e. Ah, TiL Benaii, I hai^ diieoraed a 

hennit’s lifeon the steepest hSI in M is nunonred that 

you have been converted to the etzange dootrmes of Hu^ hrahxmns. 

Benak. No, I am silently deploiiiig fanatical oonduot of my 
countiymen. The modem Pharisee not only cities oot; Thank Gbd 
that 1 am not like this PuhHcxui,^’ hO seises h& eoinpatii^ the 
wretched Jew, drags him out of the Temple^ huxis hnh headlong down 
the steps into the outer court below. 

MERiMis. The old Frankish blood is boiling in Frenchmen’s^^ 
once more revives the irresponsible hrutidity that our ancestors 
brought with them from the scrub oak forests of Germania. 

Ben AN. And that explains the simultaneous spread of anti- 
Semitism in France and in Germany. Of course, as a whblar who 
ever furthered a Franco-German mtellectual alUance^ I am glad to 
hear you say that both races are kindred. 

MERiMkE. Not quite; there is an did Latin leaven left in the 
land. 

Ben AN. In the South, true. Bat^ oonsidexations can help to 
explain M. Zola’s attitude in these distressixig events. My Gascon 
nature is with him, my Breton nature against him, and my whole self 
revolts against those who compelled him to that unlawful stq». 

MerimIie. You have beoome too absolute. Everyone imagines that 
you consider all things with the supreme indiffleience of a tranquil 
Pyrrhonist. 

Benan. Not when the honour of our oountry ia at stake. 

Merim^e. There is no need for so solemn a phrase. The popular 
agitation is far milder than any that dur generation have sem. The 
whole afEair may he summed up in Arthur Young’s wo at the 
beginning of the French Bevdlution: A rascal writes something, 
and a hundred thousand fools hdlieve It.” 

Benan. That is why I av^ joumsHsts. • 

MERiMiE. There are ncme in Elystum. For ever ocmSsied within 
the drde of Tartarean Phlegethon’s flood of flame, they cart deq^^ 
ing looks upon the fatal typewriter bom which ndtldhg^^^^^ 
permitted to issue. BhadaoianthuB does hot silour t^ the aBsaUert 
tamrd for amusement. Nert to thehr |sdsoh 4h is 

an Earthly Paradirt. 
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Benan. Shall ladii Proserpine to intercede for them? 

Merim^. We might petition for a fair trial. 

Benan. And Ak the charge of impiety.—^But who is that stalwart 
figure running up the hill towards us? Is it a winner of the 
Olympie games ? Is it Plato who thus seems bent on joining ixs ? 

IfEAiMiE. It is a modern, a Teiy modem—de Maupassant, in 
fact. As we were walking a moment ago across the meadow, at the 
foot of the hill, we met Stendhal, haughty and contemptuous as 
usual, in j^te of his romantio 1830 attire. We congratulated him 
on the reeepti<m with whidi his ** Napoleon has just met on earth. 
We then spoke of his novels, discussed the use of irony in fiction. 
Stendhal was trenchant, Maupassant robust and affirmative. I pro¬ 
posed that you, the master ironist, should be a judge between them. 

Benan. And Stendhal declined to see a cleric. 

MERiHfiE. He did. Welet him stalk away along the banks of the 
Eiidanus. Suddenly Maupassant declared that he would compel him 
to aooompeny us, and ran after him to cany out his design. I see 
that his efforts have proved fruitless. 

Benan. Stendhal was in the army once. With the military a 
calm discussion seems to me a somewhat arduous undertaking. You 
are very welcome, M. de Maupassant. 

MEBiifis. Will you allow us to repeat what we said on irony and 
fiction ? 

Be>'ax. Pray do not ocmsult me on literature. On all questions 
save Science and Hebrew my ignorance is profound. 

M4upass.\nt. Yet one of your disciples is a master of ironical 
fiction. 

Bek AX. One of my disciples? I never saw an ironist in my 
lecture-room. Stay, I remember now; Lemaitre came once, and then 
wrote an article on me, without consulting my most important work, 
the C&rpuB Inmriptmwm Smiticarum / 

Maufassakt. Your influence is greater than you thuik. Your 
disciples are not necessarily Hebrew scholars; thus M. Prance- 

B^an. Anatole Prance; Alphonse Daudet, who paid me a visit 
six weeks ago, i^oke about t^ success of a novel, in which M. 
Prance had depicted a Jewish prefect Tbecre may be an influence of 
mine in that laet Bo you tUnk that he has discovered some new 
tnuts in the Jewirii <hara<te 

Maupissaxt. Aj M. Wocms-Outdin the prefect is a Western 
Jew, his al^eorion must needs savour v^ much of ambient Christian 
abjectkuL 

Bekan. Is M» Pnmoe an anri-Sem 

Maufassakt. He rignedtim petite 

Benak. NoUeM. Ikaiice l Ireoogi^ the anarchist that be is. 
The effect of my teaching. To su^»ect the infillihiUty of a court- 
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martial ia almost as l)ad as to question the Sultan’s benevolence, as 
he did last year. Well, what did you discuss with Stendhal f 

Maupassant. We disputed whether irony should be for the 
novelist the outcome of a philosc^hy of life, or simply one of the 
devices that an artist has of shacpeniug Ihe lines of his etdiii^. 

Eenan. And what side did you iahe f 

Maupassant. The latter. It was lor nm a qiiesd defending 
my own work. Beal life was too uninteresting to apped to me; and 
' I could not give it the oolomnhg (d romanii^m. It would have been 
out of date to celebrate, like Balsac, the oonvendon of a Coralie or an 
Esther. 

Merim^k. Self-consciousness was the culpx^^ [Die fear of ridicule 
prevented you hmn weeping at Esther’s ill^ixeatmmit by the Jewish 
banker. 

Maupassant. Hadl been inehned to sentiment^ my tears would 
have been for the banker, not for the girl. 

Benan. Yet M. Merini4e is right. The modem artist is a subtle 
and restless reasoner. Hk presence must be felt, but he must never 
be seen himself. Irony is t^ chief of the pnetorian guard destined 
to preserve him from the too close embraces of the enthusustic multi¬ 
tude. I felt thus myself, for I am an artist m my way. 

Merimee. You axe a thorough artist, although many of your 
readers do not suspect it, because you have forgottmi to tell them so. 
Maupassant. 1 owe this mode of treating r^ life to Flaubert 
Merimee. You are not so cruel for the bowrgem as your master. 
Poor Homois, ineffable supporter of the anti-clarioals I 

Benan. The race flouzi^es slilL Their judicious remarks, how¬ 
ever, axe at present drowned by the howls of the clericalB. But I 
prefer Flaubert’s treatment of love. He described Madame Bovaxy 
and her lovers as Swift described the Yahoos—with the same indul¬ 
gence. The most striking passage to my mind is at the close of the 
story, after the heroine’s death, when the husband, receiving a card to 
aunounoe Leon’s maiziage, exclaims : How happy my poor wife 
would have been! ” T^ is an instance of what might well be 
called creative irony. You are ze^nBibl% IL de Maupassant, for 
many touches as powerfuL I am inclined to set you above your 
master, for you had none of his anti-Fhilistine prqudioes to hamper 
you, and the fact that you were ready just now to shed tears for a 
Jewish hanker shows how Hbeiel-mii^bBd you are. 

MRRiMka. The artist understands everything. 

Bbnan. That is a mistake, 1 fear; he laels eveiythixig, and under¬ 
stands nothing. Look at Daudet a^ tim de 

Maupassant, your masterpieoe va JM^Amu 
up to your hero’s standard would enjoy my 
He was never known to have a weakness on the unpraotfeal side Even 
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hm {aili0iNm4aw th 0 3m had to aoknowledge his sapariority, Why^ 
all honest folk ahoxild stand before him hat in hand. I must say, how* 
ever, to be just, that jour pessimistio ^iew of life alarms me. For you 
BeUAmi is not only immortal, but uniTeisal. As Flaubert celebrated 
the triumph ed dotage, so you proclaim the adTent of all-oonquering 
cmpulousness. Alas! for those who Uve in Palis or in any other modern 
metropolis of morel putrefaction, life must be pessimistio. Optimism is 
granted only to the philosopher who watches the disease making head¬ 
way with a x^gimtion not unmixed with iremy. 

MERtMfos. You thus acknowledge the Aipeiiority of that philoso¬ 
phical form of irony that I defmided. 

Benax. Let us say critical; it is yours, and you are the foreranner 
of that school of ironical novelists the most brilliant of whom is 
M. France. 

MsRiMkE. No, no; these young men are your disciples. 

Bex AN. You taught them the irony that you learnt at the Tuileries, 
at the Empeior^s court. 

MerimRb. 1 appeared there but a moment, in my old age, while 
you have dwelt long at King Solomon^s court. Is M. Barres, for 
instance, my disciple ? Has he not created a legendary M. Benan, 
adumbrated in dialogues with FhiHppe and Simon, that ore worthy 
of Plato ? 

Bsxax. Oh, he is everybody’s disdple. To this young man who, 
during the Boulangist masquerade, dreamed of playing the port of 
Aldbiades, I was to be, I admit, in a merely spiritual sense, a modem 
Socrates, so he hinted in the Jardin de BMnice, Now he has cast 
aside his irony, become a theorist, and in the JD&raeinH gone over, a 
Diracin4 hmmlf, to M. Taine. I prefer the former book and 
willingly give up Sturel and bis friends for the exquisite civil engineer 
Charles Martin. Bo you remember him in tiie electoral contest If 
*^A child’s brain swayed by techniod words.” Would that there 
Yrm many such at p!e8ent in our country! Less intelligence among 
those who are satMed with the present order of things and fewer 
general ideas! If the Bevolutionista alone were intelligent, as in 
England, no one would follow them. 

MBBiMfea. To my mind Frenchmen are not intelligent enough. 
Too many among thw stOl believe in guiding ptindplea, and protest 
against viidalfoiis of justice that axe ody concessions made to expedi¬ 
ency. A higher form of ac^idciam may ultimately lead men to dis¬ 
regard the oiomntnot^^ tnxih and light and lawfulness. By 
4diowmg the Twiity oi|F eertafn foeas to which men clung in your time, 
you cemtribuied fo^ t^ and detached state 

4A mind tending fo pfod^ tim same b^ficent results as the artless 
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Bbnax/L i {HTSotjeal pdSiuiB flid EngEah aie 
Bnperiortous; they axe ol^cab b^^^ 

Hbrim^b. How oan tb^ be F The only Jews that they haive ever 
ImoR^ are tlie wandenng Jew and 
Benax. a pify our eoimtiTBien do not know the Icxemer, he haa 
something to say about a judieial eim 
MsRiMbE. Let ua leaTe that aiBfle/^^ deny that M. 

iVanoe has always remained laithM to your iea^ His works 
Wcall to my mind a Benan that has stepjp^ forth £com bis chair of 
Hebrew, laid aside grammars and dictioiiaries and trifled about in a 
cuxiosity shop. He takes interest in all tames, plays with all questions, 
listens to all doctrines, and, like the hero in one of BalsaeV fantastic 
tales, he knows the value of everything. He has now east aside 
the shackles and conventionalities of the novel to make a ocitioal 
description of modem France. Have you seen his two latest novels, 
M. Benan ^ 

Bbnax. I have looked over them. The Virgiim IfawHem oi that 
poor M. Bergeret endears him to me. Were 1 still on earth I 
should my colleagues of the Institute to dect him, on condition 
that he never spoke of any othw subject but Latin Philology, ixxt 
when he launches into politics one never knows when be will end. 
MsRiMkE. He wants to do away with oourts-martial, it appears. 
Bexax. M. France is totally devoid of reverenoe. 

Mavpassakt. Even for the creattcms of his own fEusoy. He is 
not absent from the world in which they live; he is sili^^y above 
them. When he paints a picture, his own mocking portzait is in the 
centre, with his head just above the ahouldera of the rest of the 
group. ^ 

Benan. And you merely sign yours. But acknowledge that the 
author’s personality is so charming that we do not regret to tee his 
scoffing glance. 

MsKiMkE. I note the master’s tenderness lor his disdple. 

Benan. I have not said alL M. France gathers the foam on the 
crest of the waves in whidi the sunbeams are ]^ying, without 
sounding the depths beneath. He is no true diao^^ of mine. All 
my life I preached the worship of Pallas Athene, the goddess of 
serene beauty and wisdom; she is too august a deiiy fer M. France. 
Eros is his master—not Eros the inootnp^eiisihle god of life and 
death, hut the hoy Eros whose gcdden how and iiidesoent wings 
adorn Wattehu’s pictures, ladies’I b^ and sweetmeat boxes. 

MERiifkE. Bo younot approvehls optimism ? His irony, like yours, 
prooeeds from the smnest regions. Never was a Buddhut priest 
mora undisturbed by passing even^ 

Benan. M. France has his reascms f<w looU^ a huge 
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of the pfailo(M>|ilier, or sioie tunfOy fho 

8^<d»r. Ho k * liitetttoor^ 

litfcerateor®^ yky do you prd&r tbe cxratttive 

iroxiist to the oiM 

Bak^v es^lam fcel^^ is a Test 

tiieatro^ to whidi in 0^^ liu the &oiit 

m the xn^ dt the the membem of the 

Adademy^lhe enlq^ fuk[ e epi^^ hut not in aienoal 

oo6tiiine--4hfly keep^^^ for thm «Aii«8eixi$& ineet^^ In the upper 
gsEeriee Oe pec^e ere Mtdiing inten^^^^^^^^ H the play pro- 

oeede, and the oorefuBy tndned aotore give tiie andienoe an impreenon 
of life BO Txtid that many forgot to look at their programmes. The 
critioe alone azo taking notes, to report the zeealt of their obscarvatioue 
to the press. To-morrow, in the sQenoe of their study, the audience 
will the differmt aooounts, each stamped with the eritiei per¬ 
sonality. Are not Flaubert and M. de Mai^Mseant angularly like 
the aetors, M. Bazrhi and M. Franoe Eke the oiitioa > 

MsHtMks. 1 see; M. France is the richer Addison, and M. do 
Maupassant the lesa-mieuxnbered lidding of oontemptmury France. 

liuKAK. In spite of what H. Merim^ said a mometit ago. critical 
irony is dangerous when diffused throughout all classes. My attempts 
at irony were always destined for a circle of friends, outside of which 
they were misunderstood. On vital questions, such as toleration, 1 
nevOT trifled, never varied. You will smile, but, although a I^ope who 
did not enjoy the gift of irony once called me tiie Kuropean blas¬ 
phemer, I can say that I did some good on earth. 1 taught the 
virtuously inclined gorilla, that is, man, to love truth and to reverent^ 
his fellow-creatures and creation. My efforts were not in vain. Chief 
among those who ]^ead to-day for the transported officer are the men 
of science. A judge sifts evidence better when ho uses a microsoo]M^ 
than when he wiel^ a sword. To the cool-headed s<ientists add the 
chivalrous enthusiasta ever ready to redress a wrong, and who shall 
withstand them y 

MKKiMkn. In the Kmperew’s time a trusty prefect of poli<« would 
easily have nipped in the bud tbexr imprudent attempt 

Bkk ax. They gre beloved % the B^bUc- 

H:%i^faiisa?«t. Bo you see over there, across the meadow, Stendhal 
ponngr in a grove of 1^ I shall overtaim him this Unte, 

Bkkak. I<t this not be your last visit: you are always weloome. 
When I was wtkxng the hi^^ lavlMlluasd to 

r^ieve fhe stmlai iqimt my hy reading yout ahoit storieo, many 
of which hs^ as &iry4a]ea The 

Mamn m amnied me mxich* Smne detaiki of 

p^dogy fhat you tboe^ Book of 
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Maupassant. Do mA I hare Be?er read the 

bo<d( you mentioii. 

MKHsiiiB. Oone elreBdy; oh fliooe yoimg men! 

Bkx AN. Have yoe xeod 9ooh p£ books ^ Poihaps iiot» as you 

ate a layman. I hesitate to do so. tOiey 

htmf it is trirn^ ia^ Ae 
tile gmiml ptogtem of hiuoiN^r^ 
their time. But to tim paocp^mJa ^^ 

^ixom Heaven to o<msngie the Iteaari^^ pco- 

idaim that the Son of |£aa is not oosne to destroy men^s lives, bat to 
save.them. ■ • . 

MBHiiftE. Wind wonder! Om aitii^Seimtismtmbeli^ 

Bknan. And the priests among thm 
Merim^k. Unbelievers too. 

Eknan. Then anti-Semitism k not a r^igbiM 
Mkrik^k. 1 am afrmd not Yon have lived too long in the eady 
days of Christianily to realise the change that has eqi^ 
world. 

ltKNA.N. Do not exaggerate the ehange. The intereak ol men my 
)»erhapB have grown more earthly, ti^ paaaiona remain the same. 
My illastrlous oontemporaiks often summon up before me the heroes 
of antiquity. Look at M Scimiirer^Kestner. Is it imjj^iiloaophioal 
to think of him as one of those Boman Stoio% extolled by Taeitiis, 
that, falling, disdained the hand thid atradk ti^ like 

Nero’s oxeeutionexs, the leprasentatiyes of £renoh l)e^^ earned 

oat with faint heart their frantic master’s i^mmanda^^^^ have 

ileprived their colleague of the vioe-prei^micy <d the Senate ; he still 
reinains placid and unshaken. Then there k M Dxnmont, pleader 
of the anti-Semites, He k not unlike tim xmgkadem w 
the Jews against Boman rule and were oiTOhed by the 
Titus. Hk courage, hk vklenoe, hk eennlge fa a ati m s m , often 
leoall to my mind bUeasax and Jdlm ol €Hs(m^ 

MKKinfeK. What about hk fcdlowersP 

Henan. For them the comparison does not bold good ; you rightly 
hinted just now that they aie actuated* 
passioDate longing to break the Tenth Ckiiimia^ 

MBKiutkE, The day k waning oi^^ ti^ 

mkt k iking. Though 1 am hut a iha<^ X fed the dampnesa of 
Elysian evenings. When I wm onk msrib* I to spend the 

winter on the i£<Hree of the * 

Bekan. I do not detain you* (Aim} We have lichen ^Jamy 
and 1 have not eaid a word of S t ea dh ah; tik mai^ of. tiiem : X 
cannot tell Imw it k, hut among boulimidkm 1 


THE END OF THE NEW UNIONISM. 

LnoKERMm aiftjr aefr moet of the gwai^ and know leasfc. The 
SeTen MoaSii^ Wii^ hefcireeii the emidbyom md the engineen aeeme 
to he HtSe Qiide^^ This straggle lOa^ epoch; but whether 
for or HI is» perhepe, not deer« em to those who think 

that Ihe eoEnployers never had a better case nor a more complete 
viotoiy. The Independent Labour Paztj waa the lesolt of a local 
strike at Bradford. It would be esaotly in accordance wi^i the 
historio idiosyncanuy of the Englidi mind if Socialism on a national 
scale should be suddenly eetaMiahed, as the result of just such a 
struggle os the engineering ended in just smdi a way. 

In an illogiodi and imperfectly self-conaeious manner the New 
Unionism was, indeed, a pqmlar and characteristioally English form 
of the Socialist fading. Bat whatever doubt there may be about the 
future, there is n<me about one fact We have heard much of the 
things settled by the Seven Mondbs’ War. Tlie prindpal thing it 
settled was the New Umonism. The New Unionism began with the 
dodkers’ victory in 1889; it ends with the engineers* surrender in 
1898. The diraot ommecdon between the two events will presently 
appear. The New Unionism has been its own Nemesis, That is 
oertmn. But the question is, What next ? That is uncertain. The 
Labour Sedan will either be followed by a long indu4rial pc^aw, 
perhaps armed and precarious; or the peculiar forces which havi^ 
been suppressed outside the sphere of politics will reappear within. 

When the settlement was signed at the Hotel Metropole on 
Jann^ 28th Colonel Dyer said that the fight had been *• thorou^ly 
English.*’ That was thoroughly English of Colonel Dyer. The 
men agreed that Colonel I^er waa, after all, no Moloch of the 
machine-age, hut only the Moltke of }m side. That was thoroughly 
Englidi of them. Ilie rank and file dt the men have distinguished 
thisiiiselves by thdr orderly ohsttnacy in the etruggle, and by tlie 
wholesome i^irit in which they accepted defeat There was never 
more admimHe behaviour of persons in the wrong. ** ’Tis the qKsrt 
to have the engineer hoM; with his own petard.” But not lor the 
engmeer. ITet tiie men, in nofliing more Englifih thim i in were 
no had losers. Colmiel Dyer had proved himself literally the Caniot 
of capital; lor it m now dear that the viotosy of the employers was 
won as soon as organised. The portion of ^ men was hopdese trani 
the first, and the emty qime&n^ w^^ die kadere of the men^ 

lacking ^ moral coinage to conless an egregious mistake, woidd go 
on throwing good mo»^ after bad untH there was none left to 



Hacew. This is what bu happened. Mr. and Mrs. Sidiiey Wehb, in 
same of the most signiflcaat pages of their hook, JndmiHai Pe^werae^^ 
liave shown how Imlplsss me the rank and die of a great modem 
Tradm lTmon in the hands its eseoi^ Bj the disqedit^ 

able lack of nerve and nientd bone^y a^^ the Engmeers’ 

Booiety was aUotred to go b(mbri#^b men were told ti^ithey 

were beaten. NoWi tk meii are Dym, or 

meditating a rmmeke lor ihsir fiedanu Th^ sere reconiadering the 
history of thebr Sodety duiing ^ last^^^^l^ they are 

preparing to make a dean swe^ comisg 

triennial election. Tbib fasciaations are fled. 

Heine’s Marie was perfect. But ihe the 

New TTnionism seemed perfect to the majority of the engineere when 
they were at length prevailed upon to adopt it. Tidre is not^ 
wrong with that method from the hboar point of yiew^ b^ a strong 
tendency to fuL 

It must be well apprdiaaded that what the New TTnionism aimed 
At from the first was the capture of the Amalgamated Sooiefy of 
Engineers. It was the traditional dtadel of the aristocracy cl labour, 
and by far the greatest organisation of the older Unionism both in 
membership and funds. Every one knows now, as the emplojers 
knew long ago, that the preimm oomhination waa hy no means so 
strong as it looked. li¥ith its lade of oommaad orer its brandies it 
was by no means so strong, lor tnataiioe, as the smalls but more 
i^ompaot Boilermakers’ Bodety under the masterly management of 
Mr. Bobert Knight The engineers have bem weak for many years 
in the vital matter of leaderdiip. With their general x^utation as a 
well-paid and rather seif-suffident body they had no hdd upon 
public sympathy sudi as made the poor dookere moat strong in their 
weakness. In late years the engineers had increased their member¬ 
ship out of all proportion to the inorease in their reserve^ and while 
in a great struggle, upon any ordinary Issue of hours esr wages, it was 
certain that they would have to stand or &B ly ^Qieir own 
the la^nen of their means was in no more than p re portiqn to the 
largeness of thdr liabilities. Above alb &e wsginm ^Ih a sort of 
ininlar oonodb bad hdd aloof horn M^. Bcbdt^ 
of the other sooieties in the engineering and diipbuihhng trades. 
But in the reoent diipum Mr. Knip^ h^ihe key^^ Ihe dtuatiem. 
He refused to oaU out his own membeia,^^^^i^^ il^ennskers. ’Bie 
Amalgainaled Sodety then doop^ at last to each admission to the 
Fedarethm of the Engineeritig and J9ii|d)uild^ Buiat a 

moment when they Iwd <x)mpreiai8ed t^^ 
appUcaium for admission to Mr. Kai^i^a ebrioiis 

reoeptum and was refused. 

Tm heavy armour of the Amalgaxnatad Sodety ol Enginews, whm 
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it eiitoreid oiKni its ^p to he^ ; 

Mt that liad nsver be^ oaloulatioii of ibe New Unicmism* 
most eager n^plrits ol the New TJnioniBm were themeelTes engineere. 
After ^ Vietoy of they eoEedired that the capture of 

the Auft ^ g a in ated fiocietjy would mairk the yeear One oftheCtelleotivirt 
uiiUeiiiiiunL XI tl^ dooken aiihieved aa^ great things in green 
wood of their poverty, what zu^t he dmie in the dry by the famoi^ 
resem fUndx^^ l%ey fogot that pubU^ 

opinion, whiih, where it is proncmnoed, is as deoiinTe in trade dis¬ 
pates as in every other s^eie of EhgHdi^^ an automatie 
hidancing force, which was strong in proportion to the weakness of the 
dockets, and would be weak in proporticn to &e strength of the 
engineers. 

As the greater part of what niistakes iiaelf lor progress is the mere 
reaction against the past, the lorwanl moranent in the Amalgamated 
Society began by despising the wisdom of the anoestorK. “Young 
men are like pupi)y dogs th^ tear everything to pieces.” In Mr, John 
Bums and Mr. Tom Mann, Plato wonld hare recognised his young 
men. Even before the dockers’ strike Mr. Tom Mann had denount^l 
the “ do-nothing policy ” of his Union, and had observed, “ The true 
Unionist policy of aggression seems entirely lost sight of.” A little 
later Mr. John Boms had denotmced, as the characteristic weakness 
of old model, the attempt to combine the functions of a Trade 
1 nion with those of a Benefit Society. 

Their reckless assumption of the duties and respouaibilities that only tho 
State or whole coutiuuiiitj can dtschaige, in the nature of sick or sujwnmntia* 
tion benefits, at the iustanoe of the mtddlo class. Is crushing out the huge onhms 
hy taxing their m^bers to an unbearable extent. This so ciippU^ thorn that 
the fear of not being able to diachaige their friendly society balnlities ofteii 
iMee them submit te the mastem without protest. The result of this is that 
all of them have ceased to lie XTnions for tlii> rights of labour, aitd 

have degenerated mto mere nito«reducisig institutions.** 

Then came the docken’ victory and deniked tiie argument. The 
New Unkniiam began to reitcwe to a piioper prmniiicince “ the true 
Unionkt p<d»y of aggreaiion,^ and to ilirow into a merited ccKolempt 
the old mieerly cantioii in the nee d funds. The whole ooume of 
thought was eammanaed ly lb. Tom Maatn and Mr. Ben IMett 
when tb^ poiiited to the atrocioae Inet that in 18811 *^the licheit 
and strongeit of ill the Uniona” (the Amnlgan^atjsi Engkem) 

“ expended over £10^,000 lor belief^ and only £im m eotael 
trade disputes ! ” 

The emotiaiiii dehiiion of these ideas ran right through all the 
thought of the New Uniiniitti. It hes enooeeded 011^^ renkitig 
the Amalgmat9d Soeiefy it^^ lor aM the acoinnulated 

.ems of the New Umoidim, and ai Mngh^ the “rnhest andstrongeei 
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’of all the IJiiioiia ^great dabai o te. !Qie 
engineera^ fi-t. no lim^ left; to spend on eiiiher b^oefi^ or 

■fdrikes* 

The ignoxa&t iinpatienoe aadtiiO^ of theaggreaaiie 

and expeimve poHo^ wonld l» pai^nt to Ibe to Wbat 

the Kew Unionism toied at in erne word, to get 

hdd of the lusoumtoted Im^ of to ^ider 

^to spend them on stiikes. When to labw ^ loss tiawy 

*but more capable generation, like WillnUn Nsfwiem and Witom^^^ 
thought out the consfitotion of to Amrfgto^ toy saw 

that the only way to aniass a 

annual surpluses of benefit budgets. Newton and AJBan kae^ 
nature, and they knew that nothing wiH induee any ete^ 
keep up pennanently their indiridiial pajnnSfflts 
prospeotof aproportionai indiridual beaefiifeom aregtor ewpetot^ 
A merely aggressive function in a ^Trades Union is moompatible wi^ 
sustained finanoisd strength. A fighting policy imtotod by a 
definite interest in peace would run away with to hmds faster ton 
the funds could grow. Whmi to New TTmonists denounced to 
friendly benefit system they were, in fset, denouncing theonly system 
under which even an effective war^iesearve couM be nuaint a infi d* The 
new leaders, like Mr. John Bums and Mr. Tom Mann, not only 
understood mankind and butinesB less ton to old type of leader like 
Mr. Bobeit Knight; they understood diplcmmcy ev 

less. The sedulous accumulation and scn^itois xotmitiQn of a great 
I'eserve was the vital principle, to organic purpose, of to policy of 
the Amalgamated Engineecs’Society as initial by Newton and 
Allan, and as maintained for forty yeais imtd Mr. todet^ 
superseded so recently as 1896 by Mr. Qeoiqge 
policy that prepared for war in order to avoid it As agaito tolated 
employers, the reserve fund of to Am a lg a m a te d Enghieeis was an 
irresistible negotiating force. AH the prestige ofthe Soqie^ depenito 
not upon the extent of its membersh^ but upon to amount of its 
accumulated funds. Itwasexactly becauseatxtos w 
the war-reserve was enabled to act asa oonstotd^oinatw instrument. 
The benefit system was a means of at ones keepto 
checking to tmdency to spend. But H was to m feature of 

it that, while it was imquestioimbty to i^ ^ ooUeot- 

ing money, it left all funds fto to be^^^ either on strikes or 
benefits. The Trade Unions baw im legal ^to a^ friendly sociatou 
The same executive organisation dealing with the same fund may, be 
an iiusiranee office pure and aunple whilb pmoe is proses nmy 
become a war office pure and sim|de as soon aa 
whok tong it hopelessly illofto^» Butin 

to bands ^ moikrate men itwouid be diffic^t to imag^ 
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mope ingenioualy deTieed for the preservation of industrial peace. To 
lock up the benefit fund for benefits by seeking a legal recognition of 
that function would leave a separate strike fund expressly free to be 
8|3ent on etnkea. It would be. It would be spent too soon, too often, 
too completely. Ultimately it would be impossible to renew it. 
Under the present non-legal system a Trades Union roluntarily riAs 
aU its benefits as soon as it engages in a great trade dispute. There 
could be no better security te peaoe as long as such a system was in 
the hands of sagaeioos men like the old leaders, still represented by 
Mr. Robert Knight But wbat the New Union leaders could not see 
was that the system was also the most effective for die maintenance of 
a war-reserve. They could not see that they were receiving any trade 
advantage from their benefit {myments, or from the cautious care of 
the old administration for the preservation of the accumulated funds. 
It was the ultimate freedom of these funds for fighting puqioses which 
enabled the Amalgamated Society to secure or to niamtain trade 
advantages wliich a policy of strikes and the financial alternation 
between inflation and bankruptcy could neither have extorted nor 
protected. When the New Union leaders denouiiced the monstrous 
system imder which £105,000 could ht> sptmt on benefits, and only 
£1,820 on strikes, they would as wisely have gnimbletl at the cost of 
the services because they did not see the army and the fleet artually 
engaged in war. There is, indeed, this differtuice. Wliile the nionc^y 
sunk in the fleet is dead money, with the lionefit system of the older 
Unionism it was as though the taxation for an effective annament 
w'ere also an automatic souiyo of Old Age Pensions in time of 

With the election of Mr. George Bonies to the secTetaiy 8lii[) of the 
Engineers, in 1806, it was obvious that the “ richest ** and strongest 
of the “ Unions” liad been captured by the conscientious Ijelievem in 
the aggressive function of Trades I'nions. It marked the end—or, 
os now seems more prolmble, the intftmipiion—fd the traditional 
administration which liad always tried t«i sj>en(l £105,000 «n Is'iiefits 
and “only” £1,820 on strikes. The Amalgamated Society and its 
accumulated funds were (^ptured for tlie New Unionism, which would 
rather spend £105,000 on strikes than £1,820 on lienefits. 

The old constitution under which tlie memheia of the AmalgamatiHl 
Enginem farmed for forty years an aristfKtaey of lalarnr liegan with 
the pious motto that “all men are bretliren,^' and [iroceedetl to ]K>tnt 
out in a weH-known passage of the text that fraternity, though a 
beautiful thing, has degrees 

“ Our chief object is to raise our itatus as workmen in a skilled trade, and, 
generally, to improve the conditioiis under which we lalmur. If wmstiumod to 
make restrictiona against ths admlsrion into our tiwie of Ihope who have not 
earned a right by a probatioiiary servitude, we do so knowbg that such 
eocroachinento are ^uctivo of evil, and, when peisevored in uncbecked, result 
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in reducing the artUan to the condition of the muddlled labourer, and confer no 
permanent advantage on those admitted. It is our duty, then, to enerciae the 
same care and watditulness over that in which we have a vested interest as the 
physician does who holds a diploma, or the author who is protected by a 
copyright,** 

It U tlie lK)uig6oiA view—perhaps a little Pecksniffianiu expressiou. 
It was abhorrent to the more extensive and nndiscrlminaling spirit of 
fratemalism that animated the New Unionism. In 1891 we find 
• Mr. Tom Mann writing:— 

**Tho future basis of the Amalgamated Society must be one that will admit 
every workman engaged in connection witii the engineering trades, and who is 
called upon to exhibit mechanical skiil in the performance of his labour.** 

Upon this basis the membership of the Amalgamated Engineers 
was thrown o[>en in 1892 to the ruder mechanicals. The wine of the 
\ew Unionism began to pour into the old bottles of the Amalgamated 
Society's branches. In the same year Mr. Tom Mann was a candidate 
for the general secretaryship. He was defeated, hut only by 951 
votes in a jk)I 1 of ?15,992. In 1895, at the next triennial election for the 
general js'cretaryship, the New* Unionist candidate was Mr. George 
X. Banies. He was defeated by a majority of 1,390, uiK)n an 
aggregate of 25,000 votes. But in 1806 there was a hye-election, 
and Mr. Barnes stood again. He was elected by a narrow majority, 
on a large ]K)11 —presumably by the votes of the new members, who 
flesired most that the resen e of the Amalgamated Society, to which 
they hod contributed very little, should be regarded as a figliting 
fund, and against Uie votes of the older members, who cared most for 
the solvency of the benefit-system, in which their subscriptions of 
many years had been sunk, and upon which their claim was maturing. 

With the election of Mr. Barnes the capture of the Amalgamated 
Society and its ai!cumulated funds was complete. Mr. Barnes was the 
nominee of the Independent l^abour Party. At the last General 
Election he was the Violist Candidate for Ilobhdale. He received 
1,251 votes, ami was tlie means of handing over to the enemy the 
religious place of Liberalism, the seat of Cobden and Mr. Potter. 
Mr. Barnes is a strenuous and anxious person, who gives the impres¬ 
sion of having the fixed idea, and has more of the harassed inMkmaxy 
about him than of the departmental manager. No special blame 
attaches to Mr. Barnes beyond what i8]uBuiilly deserved by film good 
intentions of emotional people in executive ^vositions. views were 
public. The engineers who elected him must be si^j^oied to have 
known what they were doing. But it would have him m sagacious 
to have placed him at Uie head of an insurance offlm beoausa d bis 
Socialist opinions, as at the head of the Amalgami^ Sod^^ 

The iwium of the New Unionism reached its aim ill (b^ oontvd of 
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the largest and 'wealthiest of the Trade Unions hy the ideas of the 
Independent Lahonr Party. 

The reaction was the Employers’ Federation. 

It was not even the organising ability of Colonel Dyer that made 
the Employers’ Federation iJossible. It was the New I "uionism. It 
is not the revolution that usually devours its children. It is the 
reaction that devours its authors. Bevolutions begin in emotion, 
develop in aggression, and peiish in reaction. It was exactly the 
course of the New’ Unionism. 

Tlie natural relation of employers, as the New’ Unionists were never 
tired of explaining, is one of oompeftition, not of combination. They 
have to he forced to show* a common front hy a common danger. In 
the ordinary wur an employer looks for his profit in the emlmrrass- 
nients of his neighbours. As long as he can keep his works going 
hy liis independent efforts at a satirfadorj' profit lie w ill execute as 
many orders as he can get, without much caring to inqnirt* whether 
some of tliem are diverted in his direction by tlie difficulties between 
other emjdoyers and their workmcm. If a oombinalion is formed 
there is a damming-hack of work, ready to ixime with a tiush into the 
first establishment that reopens its gates. The tcmijitation to break 
away is far greater to individual employers in a capitalist comhination 
than to the weaker brethren in a trade union, llie point is aptly 
illustrated on another side by a reminiscence of the great engim*ering 
struggle of 1851, quoted hy Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Wehh in luduHtriot 
Democracy, from the “Kndeni^ before the Koval Coininission on 
Trada I nions, 18(18.” Said Mr. 8amuda,the London shif►builder :— 

“I was one of tho comniime for canning on that contest (the Irak out of 
1S51}, and the difficulties that existed in muintaining a bination among tho 
inasteTH were enonnous, because lher<» wen? many masters whose nccessititai won 
so great that they (?(>uld not act to the extent of resisting dctnaitds that they 
thought unjust. It was only men who were tlioroughly indepndont, and who 
did not care for dosing their works, that could stand the ditticiiliy and face tho 
inwilvency that was brought u|K>n weaker houses by r*?Kisting the unjust 
demands of the workmen.*' 

In fact, the desire of profit and the fear of low tend wjiially to 
diantegrate the combination of employers. It rwiuiied the ceaMelew 
and uhiqmtons attacks of the New Unionism to teath capital to form 
sjiuare. The first extensions of the New Unionism were met by tho 
Shipping Fedaration, Tho permeation of the Amalgamated Swiety 
with jts ideas marked the ultimate extension of the New* T’nionUm, 
and it was followed hy the Employers’ Federation in the engmeering 
trades, 1«1 with equal fimneH and certainty by Colonel Dyer. 

When the Amalgamated Sodety of Engmoers under Mr. Banies 
was fko to face with the iknp%ere’ Federation under Colonel Dyer, 
the trial of strength tx-came inevitable. To thoughtful penona the 
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double development of these mutually hostile forces must have 
appeared a curious aud ominous result of the dockers* strike and the 
millennarian enthusiasm of 1880. 

The two bodies were in a state of chronic friction over disagree¬ 
ments, petty in themselves, but involving ver>’ vital principles. It 
was certain that the inevitable open conflict, upon whatever pretext it 
might turn, would bo fought on the side of the men to assert a more 
^jictive voice in the general regulation of industry, and, on tlie dde of 
the employers, to abate once for all the aggressive and interfering 
temper of the New Unionism, of which the Amalgamated Society 
under Mr. Barnes had now become the chief exponent, and to put an 
end to a long period of disturbance and uneertaint}^ The really grave 
matter at issue was the machine question. Unless this is flrst under¬ 
stood it is impissible to appreciate the inexorable opposition of the 
employers to the demand for an eight-hour day, or to perceive why 
they r«*fused not only to refer it to arbitration, but even to discuss its 
contingent i)OBsihility. On the one hand the employers thought only 
of meeting foreign competition, on the other band the men thought only 
of maintaining their standard rate. Let tlie standard rate he main¬ 
tained though the heavens fall is the text of the New Unionism. The 
engineers clung to the idea of their vested interest. The fundamental 
lielief of the average engineer is, that lus apprenticeship gives him a 
s<)rt of first claim njKm society for a defliiite remuneration. He 
reg;irds his apfirenticeshiji as having given him, once for all, a status 
.MS a skilled mechanic; and when the manual aptitudes acquired in 
liis jipprentia'ship have become obsolete, and have been replaced by 
machines which many intelligent labourers could work as well as he. 
the <*!igineer insists that he shall oontinae to receive the superior pay 
of his stereot\qHHl soinal status os a skilled mechanic, whether his skill 
be out of date or not. It is easy to follow the point. The claim of 
ihe vt*st(Mi interest” has always been exactly so urged, and never 
in better faith. It required the New Unionism to effect the meeting 
of extDmies by bringing out the natural Toxyism that is implied in 
'rrodes ITnionism itself. 

At the beginning of last year there were constant squabbles upon 
the mocliine question. The engineers demanded that the rate of i)ay 
should bo the same for working tlie machinee as for the artual per- 
iormauoe of the maniud processes superseded by the machines; that 
is, tliey demanded that pay should be not according to work done, 
but aooordiflg to status. 

The employer, on the otiier hand-^and this was the orux of the 
marter—oomplaiued as much of the working as the men did of the 
rating of machines. There can be no doubt whatever on the part of 
anyone who has made an iin}iartial study of Bie matter that the 
employers had here a very real and a very grave grieiamoe. Even 
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Onih^MBr^ K. Paul Bourgot did not defdore ilie abeenoe ia Amcsrioa 
ol Peribletii art or EIijtab6tha& Htamtara* He taw another genius 
as unique and perhaps as ultimate. The genius of modem America 
is the most wonderfid for construction in metal that the world has 
ever seen, or perhaps that the world ever will see. M. Ilourget takes 
that particular genius for what it is, instead of deploring it for what 
it is not, and he finds it sufficientlj manellouiu In the immense 
Giicago s]aughter*hous6 he saw how a line of living |ngs vas gni[»]>lerl 
with by a series of machines. Each animal in turn was seiml by a 
hook, killed by a slash, and the carcase flung from machine to machine 
to be made into bacon and ham, sausage-meat and Tuargarinc, and 
tlivers small articles of misciellaneous commerce. "Wh^^n M. Bourget 
marvelled at this e:xpedition, economy, and autonomy of i>roet*»s. his 
guide pointed out tliat working men, srmie of them still emj»loye<l 
about the establishment, had invented or improved nearlv nil the 
machines in use. M. Boiurget’s comment, which has the advantage 
of absolute impartiality for all present purj:K)8es, ptits the cmpb)yers' 
cose in a nutshell. 

** These words shed light for iw upon all this vast worki^hoj^. We undi i>tt»KMl 
what thcyje men n^fiuin* of a nta<thifie that for them pmlongit, muUi)«liir#, ja^rfocta 
the acta of men. Once again we felt how much they have bc^fome retiru^ in 
thoiir processes; how they f*xoel in combining tho compilation of machinery 
with their personal effort; and also how the lenst among them has a jHJwer oi 
initiative, <tf direct viinon and adjustment.*' 

That is the spirit which actuab^n the entin* syst»*m of Anieri<'an 
industry. She has the skilled mechanic, in<le<sl; wdth tlie intenim 
inteit^, intelligence, and energy for his ivork, who claims no vestiHl 
interest in steieofyped processes, but lias the entliuiiiafQn for im[irovuig 
them. That is the American skilled mechanic. In England the 
skillefl mechanic is too often a person who insists upon a high 
rate of wages, not for the work he does, but for the w ork he does not 
do, anrl wUcb the introduction of machinfis haii ]^ndf!Ted*unnec!essary. 
He regards the machines with no friendly eye despite his instinct 
that it wrottld not be in aooordaiioe with modem ideas to openly 
oppose them. What he feels about them is not, that th^ oie w onderful 
instruments of proilucdion, but that they are things which render 
apprenticeship obsolete, disturb a vested interest in tlic supersedmi 
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wmt eneiBjof hwneto^aS (hat was the sefioiii oato of Oolong 
Dyer’s Federation against Hr, Barnes’ New Dhiomsm. In £aoe of 
American and German oompedtiont with their greater effioimuy of 
machine production, directed by more unfettered enterprise, the 
situation of the engineering employers was hardly tolerahla There 
was 0 threatened lock-out at the end of last March. It was averted, 
A oonferenoe was held upon the machine qnestion, and a oompromise 
was x»atched up. The men retained the opinion that the employers’ 
claim for com{>lete freedom of management in the matter of the 
iiuKliine.^ was, as Mr. Bamos puts it in his last annual report, out 
of date.” But they admitted that they had, on the whole, been fairly 
met by the employers in the conference on the mariiine question. It 
might have been anticipated by such optimistic outriders as the Biriiop 
of Hereford and the Oxford professors that the semblance of a better 
understanding would lie followed by a lucid interval of undisturbed 
Iiroduetion. But before many weeks were over, and when the chorus 
of national complacency u]X)n the shining face of things in general 
had hardly ceased with the Jubilee, the manifesto was issued in which 
the London engineers and their alUes announced their intention of 
taking x»ractical steps to compel into line ” the local employers who 
had refused to concede ** a reduction of hours without reduction of 
l*ay.” 

The Enqiloyers’ Federation ordered a nntionid look-out in resistanoe 
to a local denurnd for a reduction of hours, exactly as the Amalga¬ 
mated Eiigiueers might have called out their men as a whole to resist 
a local demand for r^uction of wages. It is the purpose of combina¬ 
tion, whether on the si<le of the masters or on that of the men, to 
defeat the s^^stem of attack in detaiL That the Employers’ Federa- 
ti(m should at once support its Loudon members with all its strength 
wus not only common sense, but common trades unionism. Circum¬ 
stances have made it intposrihle to attach a really local character 
to any demand for an eight-hours’ day. Its concession in one district 
would obviously be made the jaetext for demanding it in miother. 
It is too large a question to he settled in that fashion, coTortly and by 
pieoemeal. The demand for on eight-hours’ day in an industr}’ so 
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ought to faaTO bm flooght before a rupitue eras ndced. But it is 
notorious tihal if file of the engineer had been oonfiilted« 

a struggle for an eigbi^bourB* day, about wliicb tbe North of England 
itiembm do not care a snap of their tliunihs tould not hare taken 
plaoe. 

This is not a matter of argument. It is known. The majority of 
the engineers would not have been ilKpleased to see an cight-bciuni* 
day extorted from the Jjondoii firms, for they are not in the least 
degree sensible of any (omniuuity of interest with tlieir emjdoyers; 
but they would not have risked the seven montlis* war to gain an eight* 
hours* day. It ought to be impossible for a great IVades rnioii to be 
involveil in a struggle putting all its prestige and the whole of its 
ftmds at stake anthoui the express eonsent of the majority of its 
members. The engineers should mend tljeir ioiisatutioii. Tlie 
exeeutLye has often been compromised hy the insubordinatiim of the 
jirovincial branches; the provincial branehes have now been dragged 
to disaster by the indiscretion of the executive. 

What does not appear to have been iiotii^Ml liy ariylxidy is that tht^ 
whole situation was tbe New Unionism re8t>lv<Hl into a iloublo term 
and beginning to cancel out *♦ Vous I’avez vouln, Georgt^ iJauditi." 
The New Unionism had at last eiffected what it ha<i iiiimHl at from 
the first. The Amalgamated Society and its accnmulated fund** wer«j 
now not only under the direction of a r»*pn^«etttativo of the l!ide}>tm* 
dent liaboiir Partj^ but were staked in a struggle ff>r the <anlinal 
article of the advanced programme, an eight-hours’ da\*. <hi tlie 
4*ther hand, the New Unioiiisiii, as miglit liave bet^n bin^stHui. ha<l 
worked as eifeotually for a set'ond result, and hail sd ured, as notliing 
else tiould have done, the erection of an insu|»erable olistai'le to its 
own demands in the shape of tlie largest ami strongest I'ombiuation 
of capital ever formed. 

The Employers’ Federation had taken very effc«rtive guarantees, 
whether in the shajie of material security or of explicit pledges, for the 
loyalty of its members. It was absolutely flelf-eontaimHl, practically 
unanimous in its aims, and enormous in its resources. 

The engineers were in a very different strategic |x>sitioii. Their 
one chanoe was in a great movement of public sympotliy. Without 
tiiut their case was hopeless. * 

Hut that was not forthoomuig. There never was less }>ubiio 
svmi>athy in sup^ioit of a great effort of labour. The reason is on 
the surface. Publio opinion cannot iittmrfere in essentially technical 
^lisputes as to the economic desiiabiiity of loa>^ hours or higher wages. 
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question of houzs. Bat among ^ engineeia at large the want of 
enthusiasm for an eight-homm* day was itotorious. On the matter 
of the machines not only was the mind of the average citizen dead 
*igatnst the engineers, but the position of the engineers was opposed 
to the general interests of labour. While the very natural aim of 
the Amalgamated Society was that its highly paid members should 
earn no less, the employers- claim to pick out suitable men wherever 
they should find them offered the intelligent, of whom there ore 
many, among the poorly paid labourers a ohaiioe of earning more. 
lUit there was, above all, the instinotive sense in the mind of the 
general public; that the whole stru^le had been precipitated by the 
fatuous frivolity of the local clique, none the less load because it was in 
I^ondon, which had announced with an almost infantile impudence 
its intention of ^impelling into line ” the employers who had refused 
to grant ** a reduction of hours without reduction of pay.” 

'Phc engineers and their allies were <*onvicted before the public of 
that offence with which it is the special province of public opinion 
t(i dml—^the offence of going to war with the light heart. The 
refusal of Mr. Robert Knight to allow his Boilermakers to be fiukeil 
into a (onfilet made the assurance of the issue doubly sure. Mr. 
Ivuight, and everyone else w*ho cared to be acquainted with the reali¬ 
ties of the situation, knew that the employers were determined to 
fight it out on one line though it should take all the summer. Public 
opinion did not blame them, for public sympathy w as utterly Migued 
by the restless nagging of the employers by the New Unionism. 

b'rom such a situation there was only one issue possible from the 
first, and that was tiie defeat of the engineers; and with the defeat 
and bankruptcy of the engineers the New Unionism had marched 
all tlie w ay from the dockers to the debacle. Nothing was wanting 
t^i finally discredit the leadership of the New^ Unionism but the pro¬ 
tests of Mr. Barnes and his friends that not a button was missing 
from the gait«>rs of the men. The engineers^ executive had compro** 
niisod the society by identifying itself with a local clique—^none the 
less load, to re|)eat this important point, for bc^ in Iiondon. They 
hatl led the wliole body of the members into an absolutely hopeless 
position. They knew it. They might have confessed it in time to 
save the greater part of the reserve fund, accumulated fund protected 
by a generation of wiser management under the traditioiis of the Old 
\Jaionism. But w'ith a dutiable moral weakness th^ threw the helve 
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after the hatohet, and while oonsdouB of the ineyitable issue of a 
struggle in which further losses and sacrifices on the part of the men 
must be mere waste, they praotioally denied the truth about the 
situation imtil the savings of a generation were exhausted, and the 
men forced to return to work by the final &.ilure of the funds. 

There has not often been an 3 rthing in public controversy more 
curious than the censure of the employers’ terms of settlement for 
their supposed attack upon coUeotiYe bargaining. Nothing but a 
determined bias or a singular confunon of ideas could so completely 
pervert the fact. Collective bargaining on the part of the New 
Unionists is merely the implicit principle that the men collectively 
shall bargain with the employer individually. That is what the 
New Unionist really means when he talks of collective bargaining. 
But that is not what the logician or the sociologist can mean. It is 
not easy for ordinary persons to see how the existence of collective 
bargaining should be supposed to be bound up with the fate of the 
New Unionism. Everybody but a Bishop of Hereford or an Oxford 
professor ought to be able to distinguish between a principle and its 
abuse. The survival of collective bargaining no more depends upon 
the New Unionism than the survival of literature upon the New 
Journalism or the survival of bicycles upon the New Woman. 

As a matter of fact the attempt of the London Joint Committee, 
backed by a national association Hke the Amalgamated Society, to 
extort an eight-hours’ day from a knot of local emjdoyers, began the 
whole struggle with an attack upon the principle of collective bar¬ 
gaining from the side of the men. But the employers’ proposals, 
whether in their original form or as slightly altered for adoption at 
the final settlement, are so far from att^ing collective bargaining 
that they are the Magna Chorta of coUeotive bargaining. What 
they give us for the first time is collective hargaming all romid. The 
employers recover the freedom of personal leadership which is as 
necessary for national success in the industrial struggle os for national 
success in war. The temper of the New Unionism was intensely 
hostile to the idea of industrial leadership. The settlement recog¬ 
nises the right of the employer to take the men best fitted for the 
management of the macUnes where he can find them, and to pay 
them not according to a conventional status of skilled mechanic,** 
but acoofdiog to mechanical ridll as actually shown and exerted to 
the purpose. The restrictive lystem of the Amalgamated Engineers 
is, no doubt, destroyed. An engineer can no longer found on the 
fact of his apprenticeship a claim to any vested interest wluch wdl 
prevent an intelligent labourer who can often pick up the work with¬ 
out any apprenticeship better than the oilier with it, from employ¬ 
ment upon a machine at a rate of wages he would bo glad to take. 
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eyen though it should be somewhat below the standard price of the 
Amalgamated Society. 

But this does not abolish coUectiye bargaining nor extinguish the 
Amalgamated Society. There is still, as there always was, the 
liberty of the engineers to agree among themselves upon a reserve 
price for their labour; there is still, as there always was, the facility 
for negotiation on the subject; and there is in the last resort, as 
always, the liberty to strike. That is collective bargaining. It was 
•never anything else. But what the employee* terms put an end to 
is the nagging system of the New Unionism by which industry 
was kept so long in the uneasy middle state that was neither war nor 
peace. Under the new terms, when an employer is called to coUec* 
tive bargaining, to collective Imrgaining he will go. A local union 
which cannot settle with a single employer must negotiate with the 
local federation. If, again, they cannot settle it the case goes to a 
higher court, and must be discussed between the Central Executive of 
the Employers* Federation and the Central Executive of the Trades 
Union concerned. Strikes and threats of strikes are no longer to be 
played with, nor are manifestoes on the subject of “ compelling into 
line ** to be easily issued. If there is war it will be provoked on 
either side in the full consciousness that it must extend all along the 
line. We could imagine no greater security for peace. The seven 
months’ struggle was a national catastrophe. If it leaves employers 
and employed with the same dread of modem strikes that nations 
have of modern war, tlie result will be well bought. But paper 
declarations, even when signed and sealed as temis of settlement, arc 
by themselves not worth the paper they are written on. They are 
worth just as much as the power prepared to enforce them. The 
history of political development shows that it is much more important 
to devisi^ means for enforcing agreements than to extort any formal 
recognition of abstract rights. The power behind tlie declamtions of 
tlie terms of settlement is no less a power than the Employers’ Fede¬ 
ration. All the world knows now that it is to be reckoned with. 
But what the employers’ terms secure, above all, is simply that all 
the possibilities of collective bargaining sliall be exhausted befom 
hostilities are provoked. There is an end of going to war with the 
light heart. 

Tliere is also an end of the New Unionism. We have seen that 
it proposed from the first to realise itself in tlie capture of the Amal¬ 
gamated Engineers and their aocumulated funds for the policy of 
active intrusiou upon the employers’ function of industrial leader¬ 
ship, for the principle of an eight-hours’ day, and for the idea 
generally of mi spen^ng, according to the obsolete ideas of the Old 
Unionism, ** £105,000 in benefits as against only £1,820 in actual 
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trade disputeB.” have now had the actual trade dispute. It 

to'^k half a lifetime of the Old Unionism to build up the reserve of 
the Amalgamated Engineers. Within little more than twelve 
months after the appointment to the General Secretaryship of such a 
zealous and intelligent exponent of the New Unionism as Mr. Bamos 
the engineers find themselves bankrupt, both in resources and prestige^ 
both for benefits and for strikes. They have formally recognised the 
right of the employer to confer the status of an engineer upon any 
competent person who may have picked up his trade without passing^” 
an apprenticeship. And, finally, the engineers have agreed to recog¬ 
nise the liberty, whether of the authorised or the unauthorised 
mechanic, not to belong to their Society. That is the New UnionisiiK 

The boilermakers have kept their afEairs in the experienced hand^t 
of Mr. Robert Knight, J.P.—on essentially bourgeois i)erson, all 
broadcloth and ability. The boilermakers held aloof from the recent 
struggle. Their Union not only retains its prestige and its funds ; 
it maintains the most absolutely rigid monopoly of their trade. Ni> 
employer cares to engage a boilermaker who does not belong to Mr. 
Knight’s organisation. That is the old Unionisni. 

The egregious irony of the contrast is not likely to escape tlu‘ 
attention of the engineers at the approacliing elections for their 
executive. 


Loris Gakmn. 



METHODS OF VOTING: 

AN BLECTOEAL EEVOLTJTION. 

“ The Procedure at Elections ” was most exhaustively and clearly 
described by a well-informed correspondent in The Timea of September 
• 4th, 6th, 10th, and 12th, 1895; the description being occasioned 
partly by a correspondence in that journal on the discrepancies which 
several re-counts revealed after the then recent General Election, and 
partly by the fact that the writer of that article had had brought to 
liis notice what he described as a most ingenious invention, which 
fulfils all, and more than all the requirements of the Ballot Act.” 

As this invention is now nearly ready, and is to be most thoroughly 
tested in the City of London at an early date, and as the curious 
result of the re-counts' at Liverpool, and more recently at Chelsea 
(both results being a change of seat), are fresh in the public mind, 
sufficient details are here given to enable your readers to judge 
for themselves of the vast improvements which are now possible. 

(Changes in the methods of recording votes in Great Britain have 
been very slowly and very gradually made; partly because in the 
early years of the century the franchise was very restricted, and 
affected a comparatively small portion of the nation; partly because 
elections were infrequent in their occurrence, and experience of them 
A\'as necessarily limited and of slow growth; and partly, also, because 
of that dislike of change which is characteristic of the British nation. 

In 1868, the old method of open voting at the hustings was 
abolished after many years of struggle ; but this vast revolution was 
not accompanied by those changes which were necessary to unify and 
to simplify our electoral methods. The old property qualification, 
under which local boards were elected—^by which owners had one or 
more votes for their property, according to value, as against the one 
\'ote which the occupier was allowed—still remained untouched; and 
this, together with the oj)en voting by means of signed voting-papem, 
remained in force until the liocal Government (County Council) 
Act abolished it for public purposes in 1888, 

This method is not totally abolished, as in cases where it is neces¬ 
sary to oppose or promote a Bill in Parliament, or to establifili a 
new market or free library, recourse is still bad to it. Members of 
Parliament who sit for universities are also elected in this way. 

The Education Act, 1872, it is true, provided that School Board 
Elections should be by ballot, hut it introduced a new method of 

« By the time ibis article appears, the recount at York may further illuetmte the 
uncertainty of the preeent evstem. 
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recording votes, xmder the name of cumulative voting, which is not 
only a snare to unintelligent Electors, hut which has never yet worked 
in favour of tho^ whom it was intended to protect. Not infrequently, 
however, it has given the largest number of votes to a candidate who 
has been the representative of the smallest number of Electors; while 
occasionally the Candidate who has represented the largest number of 
Electors has had a smaller number of votes than any of the success¬ 
ful Candidates, and has been, of course, excluded from the new Board. 

There may be for years to coine an overwhelming volume of public 
opinion against the change implied in the phrase “ one man, one 
vote ”—a change which should never be made (if only for equity’s 
sake) without the corresponding change of “ one vote, one value ”— 
but there is nothing at all to be said against such a change as will 
unify and simplify our methods of recording votes. 

This involves two changes at least. One is the abolition of the 
cumulative vote at School Board Elections,' and the other is the com¬ 
pulsory adoption of the Ward System (now optional) for the election 
of Parish and District Councils and Guardians. This latter change 
is absolutely necessary if Electors are to vote intelligently. It is quite 
impossible for the most intelligent and conscientious Elector to vote for 
a score or more of Candidates—especially when there are three or foiu’ 
of the same name. Even if he votes without a mistake he must 
either take these Candidates, or some of them, hurriedly, at their own 
valuation, or vote only for those whom he is sufficiently acquainted 
with to be quite sure of, and thus not use a considerable number ^ >f 
votes. The Ward System limits the number of Candidates to wliat is 
workable. It is easier and safer to vote for eight out of sixteen C’an- 
didates than to vote for twenty-four out of thirty or mor<\ It is to 
be hoped that this change will soon be effected, together with that 
involved in the abolition of the cumulative vote. 

There are, however, other changes needed, which, if not iuf>re impe¬ 
rative, are certainly not less so. These are included in the following 

(1) The Abolition of the Cumulative Vote. 

(2) The Ward System made compulsory for Councils, Guardians, 

and School Board Elections. 

(3) The adoption of some quite certain method of counting tlio 
votes. 

(4) The rendering of spoilt votes impossible, whetl^er from tlio 

mistakes of (a) the Elector, or of (&) the Presiding Officer. 

(1) At tbe recent l/mdun Sohool Board Election the enormoiie labour of analysing 
the voting papers not only oooatdoned serious mistakes and em^doyed a large number 
of scru^eers for twelve to fourteen hours, but insufSoient time was allowed the 
Betnming Officers, in some instances, for checking, and many bundles of votes were 
not properly checked. 
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(5) The rendering it possible for illiterate and infirm Electors 

to record their votes without the necessity of informing the 
Presiding Officer and his witnesses as to how the Ele^rs 
wish to vote—so as to secure, for the first time in our history, 
absolutely secret voting for all classes of Electors. 

(6) The adoption of a method of scrutiny which, while it shall 

be itself a proof that the counting is correct, shall also, at 
the same time, be so simple and ready in its working, that 
it shall tell its story at a glance—obviating the necessity of 
matching ballot papers with their counterfoils—^and so inex¬ 
pensive as to be within the reach of the poorest Member of 
Parliament or other Elected Candidate. 

The above are the changes which are necessary to unify and 
simplify our electoral procedure. And these changes are not only 
necessary—they are possible ; nay, further, they are all possible at 
one and the same time, and as soon as our electoral authoritieB please; 
but—^they are only possible by the adoption of medianical means, both 
of recording and counting. 

There are certain conditions, however, which are inexorable, and 
which any mechanism mmt fulfil, before it will have the slightest 
chance of winning the favour of the British nation. These con¬ 
ditions are:— 

(a) The Elector’s deliberate intention must control the mechanism. 

(h) It must be impossible to vote for more than the number of 
Candidates to be elected. 

(c) It must be impossible for the Elector to vote more than once. 

{(f) The mechanism which records and checks the votes must at 
the same time count them, and be the means by which the 
Scrutiny is performed. 

(c) It must defy all attempts to break it down, to throw it out of 
gear, or to play tricks with it. 

(/) It must not be dependent on springs. 

(fi) It must be possible to record the votes not less rapidly than 
at present. 

(//) It must carry out aU the provisions of the Ballot Act with 
unfailing certainty. 

{[) It must make it impossible for any ballot-paper to be spoilt 
either by an Elector or a Presiding Officer. 

(/) It^ method of counting must be demonstrably infallible— 
and this at a glance. 

(A) It must give the result immediately after the poll is dosed— 
or as soon as the records from each district can be brought 
together at the central polling-station. 

(*/) Eor the Presiding Officer the machine must do everything but 
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identify the Elector; while for the Elector it must do every¬ 
thing hut select the Candidate. 

The revolution outlined in the foregoing list is certainly fairly 
symmetrical, and is a sufficient test of any mechanical scheme. 
Moreover, if it he really possible, it will both unify and simplify our 
electoral methods beyond the expectations of the most enthusiastic of 
reformers. But, great as it is, U k jwmbh, and possible all at 
once. The inventor of the machine claims that all these results, 
if the methods of attaining them stand the test—^which will include 
a deliberate attempt at breaking the machine down—places at the 
nation’s disposal as perfect a system as it is possible to get. lie 
accomplishes tliis without the necessity of altering the present law at 
all—except that an Act of two clauses, rendering it legal to record 
votes by mechanical means, would have to be placed on the Statute- 
book. In all respects—as Ute Timm correspondent pointed out 
—the machine more than fulfils the rec|uirement8 of the Ballot Act, 
inasmuch as it technically abolishes the illiterate voter (by enabling 
him to vote without assistance) and the tiwible and risk of counting 
the votes, as well as the possibility of spoilt ballot-papers, which is 
perhaps the greatest source of mischief in our present system. 

Every duty is taken off the Betuming Officer and his staff, except 
that of identifying the Elector, that of keeping order at tlie vaiious 
polling-stations, and that of adding together the totals of the district 
records at the close of the poll—a duty which can be performed in 
three or four minutes. 

The change proposed by the inventor would remove those possihh* 
and general sources of error ’wlxich are well known, and which have 
been referred to so often. This is said without in any way reflecting 
on the intelligence or integrity of the large number of oftioiiils who 
are engaged from time to time at Elections. The simple fact is that 
they do not have practice enough to become perfect; and it is 
doubtful whether even experts could perform, without error, some of 
the duties which at present devolve on Presiding Officer’s, and those 
who sort and count ballot-papers. 

As will be seen by the details which follow, the work of tlie 
Elector has been reduced, in the proposed change, to passing through 
a cage-tumstile, in doing which the machine—which is in an enclo¬ 
sure outside the circle of the cage—is revealed, and he is enabled to 
select his Candidate in secret, after which the further n^ovement of 
the cage records the vote, or makes his selection effectual, without 
^e possibility of a mistake, or of spoiling his ballot-paper, or of his 
intention being discovered—the machine being seen only by the 
Elector who is passing through the cage. In recording his vote, 
moreover, the Elector shuts himself out, so that he is quite unable to 
vote twice* 
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This invention makes it possible to liave, witliiii an hour of the 
close of the poll, the results of all Elections held on the same day— 
oven if all the Elections of the country should ever l>e arranged to he 
held on one day. In this way the great tension felt by Candidates 
and the public between the close of the poll and its declaration will 
be vastly minimised, as both the best and the worst will be known 
almost immediately. 

The following keyi-plan and sketeli, together with a couple of 
tables, help to show how the votes are recorded; and the explanation 
wliich follows the tables makes everything clear. 



Each of tlie Tables (Page 429) represents tlie first portion of one of 
the Ballot Bolls used at a Polling Station. 

In Table I. the left-hand half of the Boll wmtains the votes 
reijorded for the various Candidates, and the right-hand half a reconl 
which servefe the double purpose of a Scrutiny (when required) and 
that of bheoking each vote cast. In fulfilling this second purpose it 
forms a Becord of the Votes for the Day registered by a given 
machine, and also shows the order in which they were cast. 

Thus: the second voter for D was the third voter for the day, and 
the second voter for C was the twentieth voter for the day. Tin’s 
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gives a double proof (when a Scrutiny is necessary) that the third 
Elector for the day voted for D, tlie mechanism set apart for D’s poll 
registering the vote in D’s column, and the Scrutiny mechanism at 
the same moment recording tlie check figure in D*s parallel column 
on that side of tho Ballot Paper. As the machine is here set it will 
not permit more tlian one Candidate to be voted for at a time; it 
follows therefore that the sum of tlie totals recorded at any moment 
will equal the last figure in the Scrutiny Table. 

Thus: when 7 is recorded for D, 13 is recorded in the Scrutiny 
Table. Add all the Candidates’ totals up to this point (7+1+2 + 3) 
and 13 is the result. Tl:e total result on each machine, at the close 



Fig^. 2.—Seleotmg the Candidate. 

(A cruSiii ^hoW!^ tlio Ek^'tor when this is efficiently done.) 


of tlie Poll, is obtttineil in the same way. AMien all tho Ballot llolls 
reach the Iletuniing Officer, he has simply to pick out tho totals for 
each Candidate on all the llolls, add them together, and “ declare ” 
the result. 

Table II. shows an arrangement c»f the machine for voting for not 
more than four Candidates at one time. If every Electlu votes for 
four, the sum of the totals recorded for all tho Candidates mil always 
bo four times as great as the last figure in tho “ Votes for the Day ” 
column. 

Thus: 17+11+14+14+14+10=80, or 4X20. 

Tlie sum of the totals can he more than as many times as 
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great as the figure in the “ Votes for tlie Day column as there are 
Candidates to be elected; but it wll always be me less than the 
jircxluct so obtained ./br ereri/ vote not used. 

Thus: if out of tlie twenty votes registered in Table II., one 
Elector had voted for tliree Candidates only, another for two, and 
another for only one, then the sum of the totals of the Candidates 
woidd have been six less than 4 X 20, or 74; and, whenever 
^ tliere is a difference like this, an examination w'ill disclose the fact 
that votes to tlie number of tlie difference will be found not to have 


been used by a certain number of Electors. Any irregularity, there¬ 
fore, on the part of the Electors, in not using ai their chances would 
only fiunish extra proofs of the accuracy of^^^ machine. 



Proofs op AaxRACv of Rewird. 

(1) The sum of the totals registered for all the Candidates equals 
the total of the Votes for the Day when one Candidate only is voted 
for; and when more than one Candidate is voted for, the sum of the 
totals registered for all the Candidates will be as many times greater 
than the total of the Votes for the Day as that total multiplied by the 
number of Candidates to be elected; or 

(2) Divide the sum of the totals for all the Candidates by the num¬ 
ber of the Candidates to be elected, and the result will equal the total 
of the Votes recorded for the Day; or 

(3) Divide the sum of the totals for all the Candidates by the total 
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of the Votes for the Day, and the result will be a figure oorresponding 
to the number of Candidates to be elected (2 and 3 are only variations 
of 1); or 

(4) The total of the Votes for the Day, multiplied by the number 
of Candidates to be elected, will equal the sum of the totals registere<l 
for all the Candidates plm the Votes which the Electors for private 
reasons have chosen to withhold. [This can be varied as (1) has been 
above], 

(5) An extra proof is obtained by affixing mere counting mechanism 
to the cage. This counting mechanism will always register, in metal, 
the same number as that actually recorded on the Ballot-Koll under 

Votes for the Day.’’ 

(6) No Ballot Papers can be lost or spoilt—^these being Bolls con¬ 
taining a printed record of the whole of the Votes for a sub¬ 
district. 


The ScRi TixY. 

When demanded, this is obtained by referring to the “ Begister ” 
numbers of the challenged Electors, which are entered by the Poll- 
clerk in the Betuming Officer’s book as each Elector is “ identified,” 
and opposite numbers in that book which correspond to those regis¬ 
tered by the Scrutiny mechanism. It always happens that the 

Begister ” number of an Elector stands opposite to a number in 
this book which is the total (up to the moment at which that EJecb»r 
votes) of the Electors who have been “ identified ” and who have 
passed into the machine. This is why the number in the book agrei's 
with the number registered by the machine. 

Thus: if the “Begister” numbers (>46, 002, and 1076 are among 
those of the Electors whose claims are challenged, and those numbers 
are found in the Poll-clerk’s book to be opposite 4, 7, and 10 
respectively (showing that they respectively voted fourth, seventh, 
and tenth for the day), the Judges appointed to ti^' the Election 
Petition to conduct the Scrutiny will find the votes of these Electors 
indicated by the fourth, seventh, and tenth figures in the Scrutiny 
Table on the Ballot Boll—^that is, the figures on the left of thes*? 
figures, and which exactly align with them are tlie actual votes—and, 
if the Electors’ claims are bad, the Judges will strike a vote o£E for 
each Elector from the totals of the Candidates in whose columns the 
machine has recorded the figures. 

Absolute Sbcrkct. 

(1) The illiterate Elector is able to vote without the aid of anyone 
—for the first time in the histoiy of voting in Great Britain. 

(2) No official employed at a Polling-station—^not even the Betum- 
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ing Officer himself—can ever find out how an Elector has voted. 
The Returning Officer never sees the Poll-clerks’ books—^these, with 
the marked Registers, being carefully sealed up before the Ballot 
Rolls are examined; and no Poll-clerk or Presiding Officer ever 
sees the Ballot Rolls—these being examined by the Returning Officer 
and the Candidates and their Agents only. 

(3) A comparison of Poll-books with Ballot Rolls can only be 
made by the High Court in case of a Petition with a demand for a 
Sonitiny. 


General Simplicity and Trustworthiness. 

No evil-disposed Elector or other person can ‘‘ obstruct ” or play 
tricks with the machine. It is out of reach of all but Electors, 
and should one of these seek to impede an Election by keeping the 
machine locked when partially turned, or by refusing to complete his 
half-revolution, the movable screen—^marked C‘ in the key-plan— 
enables the Presiding Officer to eject the obstnictor in less time than 
it takes to describe the process. 

It is not necessary that the Returning Officer—who retains the 
master-key for opening the machine—should be a mechanical expert. 
Even the setting of the machine for a given number of Candidates, 
which may be done on the nomination day, or as soon after as may 
be convenient, is done with as much ease as the operator of a street 
organ changes his tune, and with as little mechanical knowledge as 
that individual generally has of music. 

Further, the illiterate Elector—^who is to do without help—^is 
enabled to learn before entering, and from a model which is explained 
to him, and on which he may practise—^the positions of the handles 
belonging to the respective Candidates. Colours would probably be 
inadmissible; but numbers, or other symbols—such as the strokes used 
by illiterates in “ chalking things up ”—or at any rate, counting from 
left to right, or vice versa —^will enable the Electors who need such 
aids, and who are generally pretty cute in all matters of private 
interest—to carry out their intentions. 

Tour readers may now judge of the scheme which this invention 
provides. The test will show how far confidence may be placed in it. 
On the surface it looks healthy; nor is there anything except unfore¬ 
seen weakness of construction which should stand in the way of a 
successful test. If this should prove to be so, there is practically 
nothing of importance which should stand between the invention 
and tlie nation’s pressing need of the reform outlined above. 

W. H. Howie. 



TKAGEDT AND ME. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

E^ KN a literaiy life lias its pleasures, and I have known no greater 
pleasure during recent years than my first reading of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ Chrid in Hadee —except, indeed, my second reading of that 
poem, and perhaps my third. I was very nearly among the earliest 
whom it took captive, and I was diligent in persuading others to 
share my delightful bondage. Mr. Churton Collins, I find, has not 
forgotten how he and I once sat talking about our beloved poets until 
far into the waning night; how he laid under contribution half the 
literature of Gfreece and Borne and England, by aid of that 
miraculous verbal memory which is one of his minor gifts; and 
how at last I chanced to make the discovery that, although he knew 
everything else under the sun, he was ignorant of the name and 
work of Mr. Stephen Phillipa Fortimately a copy of the attenuated 
first edition of Chrid in Hades lay at hand, so I read out passage 
after passage to fastidiously attentive ears, and dwelt lingeringly, 
with “amorous delay,” upon what I thought the most exquisite 
beauties, and was finally rewarded by the satisfaction of knowing 
that I had been instrumental in winning over to the appreciation of 
the latest of our bards a critic whose sympathies were somewhat more 
consen ative than my own, and whom I should generally regard as 
anything but easy of conquest. After this triumph other victories 
w-ere child’s play. When Cromwell had sacked Drogheda he had 
little difficulty in subduing the rest of the land. Very soon I began 
to feel that if Mr. Phillips did not quickly do something to sustain 
the position which this one noble poem had earned for him, I should 
have a personal grievance to ventilate. I was deeply committed as a 
prophet and my credit was at stake. And it so befell that in due 
season he kept his promise and was even better than his word. In 
Marj)€mi he has demonstrated w'hat I should hardly have thought 
demonstrable—that another poem can be finer than Chrid in Hades, 
I had long believed, and my belief w^as shared by not a few, that the 
poetic possibilities of classic myth were exhausted, yet the youngest 
of our poets takes this ancient story and makes it newly beautiful, 
kindles it into tremulous life, clothes it with the mystery of curiously 
interwoven delight and pain, and in the best sense keeps it classic 
all the while. The proportion, the symmeti^’’, the poise, these are 
classic: the emotion reaches a subtlety which perhaps is modern. 
When the youth apostrophises the maiden in those exquisite lines: 

“ Thou meanest what the sea has stiiven to say 

So long, and yearned up the cliffs to tell; 

Thou art what all the winds have uttered not,” 
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we feel that this is Bossetti’s 

** Sometimes thou seem*8t not as thyself alone. 

But as the meaning of all things that are.” 

The whole lovely passage is indeed a counterpart and amplification of 
Bossetti’s lines, and is modem as Bossetti is modem; to say which is to 
utter no dispraise, for we would not have our poets to be freaks of 
atavism, reverting to outgrown stages of emotional evolution, and so 
* abnegating everything that we owe to the process of the suns. Mr. 
Phillips, while endowing his personages with a complexity of feeling 
which is modem, has at the same time given to his work a chaste 
simplicity of structure which in the noblest sense is antique. 

Having thus, without either exaggeration or reservation, paid my 
personal tribute to this writer’s genius, I venture to think that 
nothing which I am about to say can expose me to the charge of 
taking up an ungenerous attitude towards Mr. Phillips or his Muse. 
That Muse has prompted two most beautiful and memorable strains; 
but with what seems to me a singularly infelicitous perversity, he 
has done these poems the dishonour of placing beside them in t^lose 
neighbourhood and fellowship two other pieces which, so far from 
being inspired ly any Muse, would seem to be the phantasmal off¬ 
spring of the embrace of gaslight and Jjondon fog. It is but in¬ 
cidentally, however, that I have any quarrel with these lurid 
productions ; my concern is rather with the critics who wrong Mr. 
Phillips’ true poetic work by placing these misfeatured things on an 
equal elevation. 

“ The Woman with the Dead Soul ” appeared originally in the 
Spectator, heralded by a very laudatory article. More recently 
Literature has vied with the Spectator in praise of this poem; and 
more lately still a critic in the Speaker, wielding a prose instrument 
of irresistibly feminine “ poignancy,” has discovered that a “ stabbing 
beauty ” is one of the salient qualities of Mr. Phillips’ verse. All 
these critics agree in describing Mr. Phillips’ realistic studies of 
London Hfe—and of these “The Woman with the Deal Soul” 
appears to be considered the most notable—os “ tragedies ” of so pro¬ 
found a significance that even the stabbing beauty with which the 
poet’s imagination has invested them is secondary to the tremendous- 
ness of their spiritual import. 

Now in reading these criticisms I ask myself, “ Have these critics 
lost all sense of what ‘ tragedy ’ means, all perception of wherein 
‘ tragedy’ consists ?” I had ever supposed that the very essence of 
tragedy was the overthrow of something great, 

Shakespeare has painted the mental ruin of a Lear, the moral ruin 
of a Macbeth, the material ruin of an Antony. This was tragedy, 
inasmuch as the things ruined were at heart noble and splendid. 
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These were kingly spirits whom he tracked to the souroes of their fall. 
But when our young modem poet takes one of the nameless aggre* 
gated millions, who, in the words of Milton, 

“Grow up and perish as the summer fly,'* 

and describes her gradual descent into the vulgarest vice from a level 
of what appears to have been hardly less vulgar virtue, and when 
w e are bidden by his undiscriminating critics to acquiesce in this 
iis tragedy, I, for one, must protest with whatever emphasis I can* 
command. In these insignificant and immemorable human lives, no 
material of tragedy exists; these trivial and microscopical individual¬ 
ities do not provide tlie theatre in which alone may tragedy be enacted. 
Tragedy demands, as the prime condition of its presentment, a moml 
stage of some grandeur and amplitude. A great or splendid spirit is 
wrecked, or overborne, or gradually disintegrated, and in the terror of 
such a spectacle there is sublimity and awe. If a palace or a fortress 
fall, we tremble ; wo do not stand aghast at the collapse of a mud hut. 

I am indeed aware that the doctrine is extensively preached, and 
is virtually acted upon by the wTiters who boast the title of Ilealist, 
that to the true intelligence everything which exists is properly of 
equal interest and value; but for ray part I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe that there are actually both great tilings and little in this 
world, and such, I am persuaded, has been the inspiring creed of poets 
since first they sang. The ancient masters who presented Thebes’ 
and Pelops’ line, and the Elizabethan dramatists who most nearly 
approached them in stature, took for their themes tlie actions and 
passions of heroes and kings and such personages as, if not always 
inherently great, were so by virtue of their station and of the power 
it gave them to leave a visible imprint upon the world. These w'ere 
towering figures, and when such edifices fell, great w'as the fall thereof, 
and precisely in the greatness of the fall lay the elements of a tragic 
impression. 

There can he nothing tragically impressive in the fall of Mr. 
Phillips’ “ Woman with tlie Dead Soul,” for there was no previous ele¬ 
vation w^orth speaking of—no height to fall from. Of course I hear 
someone telling me tlwt manhood and womanhood are in themselves 
so eternally and supremely interesting, that every human soul is the 
lK>tential arena of the gitnidesi tragic action; to whicli I reply that 
it is merely what one may call the collective egotism of mankind 
that thus speaks. Every human being is indeed interesting; so 
is everything else in that nature which includes him ; but there are 
degrees of interest. When, in Marlowe’s play, the soul of Faustus 
is entoiled beyond redemption, and the powers of evil demand their 
costly prize, it is an immense spectacle that we witness; but the 
final extinction of a soul originally so immomentoiiB as the soul 
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described by Mr. Stephen Phillips is a small spectacle at best. A 
B(»lax eclipse and the snufEng of a candle are really two different 
matters. 

Our interest in tragedy is identical at root with our interest in all 
conflict and warfare. Tragedy is that duel between circumstance 
and the Man in which circumsiance is victoriouB. It follows that the 
more nearly these two appear to be matched, the higher will the 
interest rise, its maximum of intensity being reached when curcum- 
stance assumes a shape so terrible that the Man must indeed he of 
heroic mould in order to make any stand against his enemy, and 
when nevertheless he does make such a stand, magnificently holding 
his foe in fight. Hence when the odds in this combat are monstrously 
unfair—in other words, when circumstance makes its deadliest onset, 
while the Man is neither strong in himself nor yet clad in the armour 
which greatness of station may provide—^the interest dwindles. The 
interest dwindles to vanishing point when, as with Mr. Phillips’ 
“ Woman with the Dead Soul,” there is jiothing amounting to a 
struggle with Fate at all, no resistance worth naming. In tliis par¬ 
ticular case there is but a feeble, ineffectual flutter or two, as of a 
canary against its cage, and then the impotent little soul is dead. 
Mr. Phillips thereupon proceeds to hold a jwsf mortem. He does this 
with the impartiality of science—a good thing in its place, though I 
prefer in a poet the eclecticism of Art. He is scientifically impartial, 
inasmuch as one dead soul would appear to be as good as another for 
hijs purpose. The quality of a soul, from the mere dissector’s point 
of view, is obviously unimportant. He is as void of prejudice as the 
Edinburgh doctor to whom Burke and Hare disposed of “ subjects,” 
and who paid iJ8 apiece for all corpses indifferently. It is in such a 
spirit that Mr. Phillips has chosen to work; the theatre of his 
“ tragedy ” is really the “ operating theatre ” of the surgical de¬ 
monstrator; and this impartiality, I repeat, is the scientific, but 
eminently not the artistic spirit. Anatomy may deal with death and 
its attendant putrescence, but the business of poetry is with beauty 
and life. Not dead souls, but quick, are its concern. 

The Tragi(? Muse was never a lady of democratic or sooiaHstie pro¬ 
clivities. I think she even loves to emphasme the natural inequalities 
of men, and at all events the company she herself keeps is aristocratic, 
though she recognises many kinds of aristocracy. Of course there are 
other muses not less authentic. I have heard of nine in all, and by 
some modem writers the Goddess Cloacina is invoked as a tenth. 
Against these writers I lodge no complaint; I simply appeal to their 
critics, beseeching them not to confound either the inspirations of 
Cloacina or those of any other apocryphal muse wdth the promptings 
of Melpomene. What I exclaim against is an error in dassification. 

William Watson. 
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I. 

Foil the last twenty-seven years the French have tried to hoodwink 
themselves rather than others on two cardinal points in connection* 
with their disaster of 1870-71. In the first place, they would fain 
persuade themselves that nothing, absolutely nothing, could compen¬ 
sate or comfort them for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. One cannot 
forbear smiling at this constant exhibition of inconsolable grief, being 
old enough to remember the attitude of good-natured contempt and 
indifference, and assumption of superiority of the majority of French¬ 
men, especially towards the Alsacians, when Strasburg and Metz were 
still an integral part of the empire. Nor does one forget the stolid 
counter-attitude of the Alsacians, three-fourths of wliom, after two 
centuries and a quarter of incorporation with France, woidd not, or 
could not, make themselves intelligible in Frenth. “We are not 
French, we are Alsacians (or Lorrainers),’* they said, in defence of their 
stubborn refusal to learn ; and their priests, from the highest to the 
humblest, backed them. “ Monseigneur,'’ remarked Advocate-General 
do Baillehache to the Bishop of Strasburg, in tlie heyday of the 
Second Empire, “ I am grieved to notice the slow jirogress of our 
language in our schools,” “Monsieur,” was the Bishop’s answer, 
“ may I remind you that French is the language of Voltaire.” 
“ May I, in my turn, remind you,” retorted M. de Baillehache, “ that 
it is also the language of Bossuet.” “ Tliat’s true, but if my Alsa¬ 
cians knew Frenclx they would read Voltaire, and they would not 
read Bossuet; and this we Avish to preA^ent at all costs.” Mgr. 
Andre Roess, who died at the age of ninety-five, sat subsequently in 
the Reichstag, but not Avith those who prote8te<l against the annexa¬ 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany; and we have yet to learn that 
the aged Bishop of Strasburg belonged to the least intelligent, or least 
patriotic, of the inhabitants of the concjuered provinces. In the early 
stages of the “ Dreyfus affair,” Avhen the name of the supposed culjxrit 
transpired, one paj)er exclaimed, “ We are glad to find that it is not a 
rml Frenchman who has done this.” Considering these feAV traits, 
and a hundred others which, biit for lack of space, we could reproduce, 
we must be permitted to doubt the existence of a A-^ery close bond 
between Frenchmen and Alsacians or Lorrainers. 

The second point on which, in our opinion, the French persistently 
deceive themselves, is with regard to the cause of their defeats in 
1870-71, that compelled the transfer of the two proArinces to Germany. 
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Ji mitM «hid 7 t>f illd most tr^worthy documents 
breeds &e inevitable cmudusion that the leverses ol ihe i^ndh were 
absolutely due to the collectiye incapacity of the majority of their 
leaders, and not to the blundering, indecision, ill-luck, and overween¬ 
ing confidence of an isolated feW. Europe was and is willing to abide 
by that conclusion. Not so the Frraoh; the>y were determined from 
the outset that there should be one or two scapegoats, in order to 
afford the rest of their captains what, in sporting terms, we call “ a 
consolation prize.’* Bazaine was the first of these scapegoats. Now, 
whatever mistakes Bazaine may have committed, we are firmly con¬ 
vinced that he was neither a traitor from dynastic motives, nor the 
tool of Bismarck for money’s sake. And our conviction was shared 
})y two of the Marshals of France, against whom there never was the 
faintest ■whisper. I am alluding to MacMahon and Canrobert, both 
of whom assisted him, as far as their means would allow, in his time 
of direst need, that is, after his escape and up to the time of his death 
in Spain. This alone disposes almost conclusively of the theories, 
alternately broached, about Bazaine’s having either sold himself to the 
Empress Eug4nie or to the Chancellor; for we refuse to believe that 
either of these, had they been imder the smallest obligations to him, 
would have left him to want in his exile, as at some periods he was 
left. He was so utterly destitute at times as to be compelled to part 
piecemeal, and for a few miserable francs, with some of his most 
precious private documents relating to the Mexican Expedition. 
These facts have never been published, but I am certain of their tnith, 
and I maintain that treason—^if treason there was—would have been 
better rewarded. 

The trial and condemnation of Bazaine provided, however, only 
half-a-sop to the most elastic vanity of the ineapables, and to tlio 
revived craving for militaiy glory of the nation at large; or to be 
strictly correct, of the urban populations, and notably of the Parisians, 
for the peasantry rarely, if ever, suffer from that mania. The catas¬ 
trophe of Metz was explained to the satisfaction of everyone, except 
one; the greater one of Sedan, or at any rate, the apparently greater, 
remained to be accounted for—of course, if possible, by a similar 
metliod. Madame de Se^dg^e compared Ija Fontaine’s fables to a 
basket of cherries from which she kept picking the best, until, to her 
surprise, there were none left; the military authorities, apprehensive, 
perhaps, that if they began picking out the worst generals, emptiness 
would stara them in the face, wisely abstained from a second trial 
in the case of General de Wimpffen. What the Commission of 
Inquiry hesitated to do, M. Paul de Cassagnac proceeded to do on his 
own responsibility ; only, he constituted himself judge, jury, prose¬ 
cutor, witness, and executioner in one. In the latter port of 18<4, 
there appeared from his pen, and in his own paper, k Pai/s^ a series 
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of artioles, from which I give a few extracts. They are incomplete^ 
hut they will serve my purpose. 

“ You Germans, BuRsians, AustrianR, and English,” he wrote, ‘‘you are under 
the impression that at Sedan the French army was blindly led into a trap, froni 
which there was no issue, by the purblind idiocy of its pitiful generals; you 
imagine that already, after the first six hours, the fate of that army was sealed, 
and that it would have been simply so much child’s play on the part of the 
German army to knock it, from a safe distance, and without resistance on tlie 
other’s part, into a mass of pulp, blood, and bone, if it had not surrendered ^ 
unconditionally. All this is a vile and contemptible fable, calculated to tarnish 
our spotless military fame. You refer to your authorities; you claim to have 
read the official accounts of the French Commission of Inquiry, and of the German 
Grand Staff, and to have drawn your knowledge from these. Muddy sources and 
frowsy authorities these. Consign the whole of that pack of lies to the nether¬ 
most regions of everlasting oblivion, and listen to the truth from me. For 
twenty-four hours the battle went in our favour; Bouay fought like a lion, 
Bucrot like a hero; MacMahon was about to lead his troops to a gloiioua 
victory when an ever-accursed grenade {une grenotle a jitmaiit muvdite) wounded 
him at the very moment he was in a position to reap the fruit of his exertions. 

A traitor, a simpleton, a conceited, ignorant fool, named Wimpffen, assumed the 
command, and this ill-starred man lost the kittle, the successful and magnificent 
issue of which had been actually prepared by the great Due de Magenta. This is 
the true stoiy of Sedan. The 2nd (1st ?) September adds a glorious page to the 
French annals of war, and heaps ignominy only on the )nemory of Wimpffen. 
You continue to believe that the * Man of Sedan ’ is Napoleon ; you make a 
mistake, it is Wimpffen.” 

Thereupon, Wimpffen brought an action for libel against Cas- 
sagnac, and twelve jurymen, not one of whom had, perhaps, over fired a 
shot in his life, declared that the defendant was practically right, and 
that the plaintiff was virtually and solely responsible for the most 
wholesale defeat recorded in contemporar\' history. 

It would take too long to show, even on the testimony most favour¬ 
able to French pride, that at least twelve hours before the “ ever- 
accursed grenade ” did its work, the position of the Frcnch army w^as 
seriously compromised b}' a slowly and unresisted attempt of the 
Germans to surround it. After that, MacMahon, at liis Lest, could 
only have secured a more or less safe retreat, not a victor 3 ^ At the 
same time, it would he idle to deny that Wimpffen, wlio had reached 
the scene of operations only a couple of days previously, and who 
knew neither the army, its adversaries, nor tlie grouii<l, contributed 
to the increase of the disaster by his headstrong opposition, until 
it was too late, to the scheme of Ducrot, who appear(*d to have had a 
clear perception of the danger of the situation. None of those strate¬ 
gical details are necessaiy to the puT 2 )OBe of this paper, which is 
to exjJain the growth and some side-lights of the “ revanche idea.*^ 
That the idea was already then being sedulously fostered by a 
systematic denial on the part of the French press of facts, the exist¬ 
ence of which was admitted unreservedly in the official accounts of 
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both nations, mil Burprise no one in the least fftmiliar with the 
French and their newspapers. In no country do the masses devote 
much attention to the lengthy, and often verbose, accounts of public 
events issued by their respective Governments. In many countries, 
however, and in England especially, the press endeavours to bring 
home those matters to the majority of readers, by carefully, and 
sometimes attractively, written summaries; reserving its comments 
for leading articles which, though imbued with party spirit, rarely 
degenerate into deliberate perversions or entire suppressions of the 
truth. Not so in France. Each paper invents a legend of its own; 
the future historian, in order to be strictly impartial, even with regard 
to minor events, must close his eyes to all their columns—as XJlysses 
closed the ears of his companions to the voice of the Sirens. 

And in this instance every legend was modelled on Yictor Hugo’s 
“ Annee Temble,” in which hatred and contempt of the conquerors 
seem to have bereft even the great poet of his senses. For no 
expression was sufficiently scornful wherewith to hold the Germans 
up to execration, no spur sufficiently sharp wherewith to goad the 
least resolute of his countrymen into a renewed, bloody attempt to 
cross the Ehine. Gradually, and before the issue of the two trials 
just mentioned, there appeared in the papers stories, recollections,” 
and descriptions of the various episodes of the struggle, written by 
those who had either taken an active port in it, or had been the 
sorrowful but powerless spectators from necessity; but whether the 
narrator had succeeded in escaping skin-whole from the carnage, been 
wounded, or a prisoner in Germany, the drift of his narrative was 
always the same. The Teuton was the scourge of the earth, both 
despicable and intolerable to civilised society by his wanton cruelty 
to the weak, and his ojffensive personal habits, and his utter disregard 
of all the humane dictates of modem war&re. Being what 1 am, I 
could never hold a brief for the Germans against the French, but in 
those days my feelings against the former were much more irrational 
and therefore much stronger than they are now. Nevertheless, I 
remembered the story of the lad who was taken through a cemeter^^ 
by his father, and who, reading the inscriptions on the gravestones 
as he went, wanted to know where the ‘‘ bad people ” lay buried. I 
was wondering where the good deeds of the Germans were recorded, 
for apart from some instances of kindliness towards the vanquished 1 
had witnessed myself, many more had been told to me by French 
officers of staMing; 1 purposely itahoise the words. Not one of those 
cases foimd its way to the French papers. In a little while I dis¬ 
covered the reason why. 

Between the fall of the Second Empire and the outbreak of the 
Commune, I paid three flying visits to Cologne on joumalistie 
business. At a short distance from the diy, on the Lahner Heath, 
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there was an encampment of French prisoners, numhering between 
ton and twelve thousand, all of whom, I believe, were taken at Sedan. 

They must have a bad time of it,” I remarked to a military friend 
who first told me of this. “ Must they? ” he replied, laughing. “ I 
•don’t think they are having a bad time of it, but you had better come 
and judge for yourself, for unless you do, you will stick to your pre- 
<ionceived notion.” On that same afternoon we wont thither. I had 
not seen an encampment of prisoners of war before ; and feel confident 
that whatever surprises fate may have in store for me, I shall never 
aee the like of that one again. A few yoars later I went occasionally 
to the Eifle Competitions on Wimbledon Common, and allowing for 
'Certain altered conditions of a purely materialistic kind, there was not 
much difference between these two in point of gaiety, animation, and 
Apparent freedom from restraint. The Frenchmen wore sheltered in 
tents; there were about nine hundred in all; and their guardians, 
•consisting of a regiment of Prussian infantry and a detachment of 
Uhlans, occupied straw huts, forming an effectual belt around tlie 
•canvas city; but it is no exaggeration to say that one had to look for 
the dark blue uniforms, pancake caps, spiked helmets and shapskas. 
They did not obtrude themselves, and if one caught a glimpse now 
and again of the Teutonic soldiers, they were generally engaged in 
apparently friendly conversation with their late adversaries, either 
directly, for many of these Prussians spoke very fair French, or 
through the intermediary of a rare Alsacinn who happened to be 
more or less grounded in that tongue. Of the sadness and depression 
associated with the idea of captivity there was not a sign, save, 
perhaps, among the Spahis and Turcos; they seemed utterly subdued, 
and sat silently staring in front of them, their dark eyes looking 
piteously at the passers-by ; but I am by no means sure that their 
melancholy was not due as much to the sudden change of climate and 
temperature—for the air was chill—^as to the consciousness of their 
situation. The rest, cavalry and infantry alike, were, I repeat, not 
•only cheerful, but to some degree “ festive.” The encampment was 
divided into streets of about forty tents, each tent sheltering from ten 
to fourteen men. Stretched across their entrances overhead, and 
spanning the whole width of the thoroughfares, hung strips of calico, 
displaying in black letters on a white ground their names. Similar 
etrips may be seen to this day in Paris when a business changes hands, 
or a shop is to be let. Twenty-seven years have gone by since that 
afternoon, but I remember some of the names. There ifas the Hue 
de Strasbourg, the Avenue de Magenta, the Eue de Sebastopol, etc. 
But for the gray sky above and the absence of woman, one might 
have fancied one’s self at some al-fresoo entertainment, or at a popular 
fair, for every one was outdoors. Here, a group playing at leap-frog; 
there, another playing at blind man’s buff; everywhere couples or 
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quartets astride on wooden seats, the space between them serving as» 
tables, were beguiling the time 'with Scarte or dominoes, the latter 
cunning!}' fashioned out of old cigar boxes, the points on the pieces- 
being marked with ink, or maybe with black paint. For the ingenuity 
of the French in procuring means of enjoyment under the most 
adverse circumstances, which ingenuity filled our officers with surprise 
during the Crimean War, did not fail them sixteen years later, and,, 
as far as one can predict, is never likely to fail them. It was showiii 
in the quaint heads of their ninepins, carved out of rough logs, in the 
roulette-board that formed the central attraction of the “ Caf4 Eiche,’^’' 
for in sorrow as well as joy the Graul must have his cafe, and in a 
dozen different things which it is not necessary to recapitulate. And 
throughout it all the hateful Teuton ” seemed to play the part of a 
complacent host, rather than that of a relentless gaoler. Now and 
again a rough and ready ftldwebcly few of whom are famed for their 
politeness even to their O'wn men, would indulge in language more 
forcible than was quite consistent 'wdth the courtesy due to a fallen 
foe, or perpetrate a joke calculated to hurt the feelings of his hyper¬ 
sensitive prisoners; but of downright cruelty or deliberate abuse ofi 
power I saw not the slightest trace then, nor did I gather any 
instances of such during the many conversations I subsequently had 
with French officers, whom I questioned closely on the subject. Owing* 
to their absolute ignorance of the Oerman language, their dislike to 
the sound of it even under normal conditions, and I may also add, to 
their eagerness to look out for slights, the French often mistook for 
earnest w hat after all was only play—elephantine play, perhaps—on 
the part of their captors. I might quote a dozen such misunderstand¬ 
ings, one will suffice. After the capitulation of Metz a considerable 
number of French prisoners w'ere being conveyed from a point across 
the German frontier to the interior by train. They were still veiy 
excited, and, consequently, voluble. A German sergeant being tired 
of their chatter and wishing to stop it, struck a theatrical attitude. 
“ Enfants de la grande nation,” he cried in a stentorian voice. The 
din suddenly ceased, and a deep silence followed. The French 
expected to be addressed in heroic language on their misfortunes. 
“ Erein,” thundered the sergeant, pointing to the open doors of tho 
vans and carriages, for the speaker knew no French but the five words 
just uttered, wliich he had managed to pick up somehow. The 
French felt most indignant. According to them their national pride 
had been unnecessarily woimded, and their language desecrated. 
“ Why don’t you tell the story in a newspaper P ” I asked my in¬ 
formant, a Frenchman, who had been an eye-witness of the scene. 
“ There’s no paper that would print it,was the answer, and if it 
did its premises would be gutt^, or at any rate have everyone of its 
windo'ws smashed.” Nevertheless, I tried; the editor of ; the principal 
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Paris paper gave me the same answer. ** As for the author of the 
story/* he added, “ if his name happened to leak out, France would be 
made too hot to hold him.” 

Thus, four years after the fall of Sedan, Metz, Strasburg, and 
Paris, the French, purposely misled on the one hand as to the real 
value of the majority of their captains, and, on the other hand, as to 
the nature of their late assailants, were practically paraphrasing the 
exclamation of the Irish officer to the Englishman after the panic of 
the Bojme: “ Change kings with us and we will fight you again.” 

Change us our Bazaines, Wimpffens, and Trochus, and we will 
fight you again.” This was virtually the cry of the kicking, yelling, 
and two-years-old brat named “ la Revanche.” It was the loudest, 

, though not the only cry, and in it we can already detect the first notes 
of “ Boulangism,” which as yet is more than a decade distant. And 
it carries all the farther for its being re-echoed by a poet, who, discard¬ 
ing the far-fetched metaphors, the “ high-falutin*,’* and the epithets 
of Hugo, let alone those of Banville in his Ith/lh'H goes 

straight to his aim by using only such simple aj>oIogue8 os can be 
imderstood of the peoplel I am alluding to Paul I>eroulMe and his 
Notweaux ChanU du Soldat^ which appeared while the Wimpffen- 
Cassagnac trial was being unfolded. In less than four weeks the 
little book went through ten editions, while its predecessor, Chants dn 
Soldaf, in spite of the prize awarded to it by the Academie in 1872, 
had attracted but little notice. It was because “la Revanche” 
was not bom in *72, France was assuredly big with it; but the 
apparently exhausted state of the mother forbade too sanguine hopes 
with regard to the “ viability ” of the child. Three 3 'ear 8 later there 
was no longer a doubt in the French mind either as regards the 
strength of the dam or of its offspring. The quickly-proceeding and 
absolutely marvellous discharge of the supposedly crushing war 
indemnity, and the equally w'onderful reorganisation of the army, 
were sufficient by and in themselves to dispel all such doubts. The 
erewhile leaders, having been proved false or incompetent, all that 
was wanted was a new one capable and true. 

The young author answered the cry in a poem, the lofty purpose of 
which has seldom been surpassed even in the Sacred Writings, whence 
he borrowed his text: “ Therefore the anger of the Lord was hot 
against Israel, and he sold them into the hand of Chushan-rishathaim, 
Eing of Mesopotamia. . . . And when the children 9 f Israel 
cried unto the Lord, the Lord raised up a deliverer to the children of 
Israel, who delivered them, evm Othniel the son of Kenaz.” 
(Judges iii., 8 and 9.) There is, however, a certain deviation from 
the Biblical story, or, rather, events do not follow each other as 
quickly as related there. The Israelites* bondage, growing too hard 
to^be borne, they dispatch two messengers to Othniel, who has retired 
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to the solitary glades of the forest The envoys request him to lead 
the Israelites to battle and to freedom; but Othniel only looks at 
them angrily, and does not vouchsafe a word in reply. The Israelites 
do not mistake the meaning of his silence. Their wish for freedom 
is not sufficiently earnest, inasmuch as they have sent two unarmed 
men; so they immediately set to work and forge themselves weapons, 
and bestir themselves for two years in a like manner; after which 
they send once more—this time a dozen sturdy warriors, fully 
equipped. Othniel no longer looks wroth; but follow them he will 
not. The warriors return without him. The tribal heads xmder- 
etand; according to Othniel they are as yet not sufficiently steadfast 
of purpose; they are depending upon a leader from without. Two 
years more go by, and the people have learnt to rely on themselves 
only. And one day they take the field, every man determined to do 
or to die, when, all of a sudden, Othniel appears among them, places 
himself at their head, and defeats their enemies, and pursues them 
from Dan to Beersheba. 

With the exception of a couple of poems, the whole of the tiny 
volume breathes the same spirit of simple, straightforward, and heart¬ 
felt patriotism; and even in these exceptions the poet never con¬ 
descends to vilify France’s enemies by extravagant denunciations of 
wholesale and carefully organised systems of espionage, such as we 
find in professedly serious works like Larousse’s,” or in the preface to 
Alexandre Dumas’ Femme de Claude^ in which preface the great play¬ 
wright soberly contends that C^sarine and Cantagnac are real people, 
and not the creatures of his brain, imhinged by France’s terrible 
humiliation. ^ DeroulMe never denies the Teuton’s courage, nor does 
he seek to tarnish its lustre by any of those childish accusationB which 
<lid more to damage the French character in the estimation of Europe 
than her defeats in the field. 

The small fry of journalists, poetasters, song-writers, music-hall 
managers, and general caterers for the public’s amusement, did not 
model their productions and entertainments on the main features of 
Deroulede’s booklet. They took its one capital error as their stalking- 
horse. The poet would not forgive the conquerors for the war-tax 
they had exacted. Conveniently ignoring Ihe whole of European 
history in general, and the Napoleonic wars in particular, he made 
the astounding statement that from the time of Charlema^e to that 
of the Corsican, no soldier had ever looked upon international strife 
as a soured of profit. The Germans, who had departed from those 
traditions were, therefore, nothing better than robbers and thieves, in 
spite of their chief, in spite of their standards, in spite of their um- 

(1) See Larouase’a Dictiomtaire d« XJX SiM*, vol.Tii., Article “Espionag©;” 

and Dumas* Letter to M. CuvilUor-Fleury in vol, ▼. of Dumas* Thidtre Complet, pp. 196 
4t 9$q,' 
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forms. The small fry followed suit; with this difference, that whereas 
DeroulMe in his indignation often rose to the sublime, they never 
emerged from bathos. Nevertheless, this intensely comic manifesta¬ 
tion of the “ revanche idea,” that is, comic to the alien, deserves, 
perhaps, more attention than any of the others, inasmuch as it ap¬ 
pealed directly to the masses; just as did the “ jingo ditties ” of a 
decade or so ago among us, because the latter as well as the former 
were propagate to the strains of so-called music, and from centres 
accessible to all. In fact, in the middle of the seventies, the Paris 
caf4s-chantant6 had simply become so many pro-cathedrals for the 
worship of Nemesis, pen^g the introduction of the cult into the 
Com4die Fran 9 aise, the Od^n, and the Vaudeville. Its walls re¬ 
sounded with sermons and imprecations against the hereditary foe. 
Two centuries pre^-iously, Father Bouhours seriously propounded the 
question whether a German could posaibly possess any wit. An 
evening at one of those music-halls, while leaving that question un- 
.settled in the mind of the benighted foreigner, must, however, have 
bred the conclusion that the German was absolutely incapable of 
inspiring Bouhours’ countrymen with the smallest gleam of either wit 
or humour. Personally I did not try the experiment to the bitter 
end of sitting out such a performance. I invariably left after two or 
three numbers of the programme had made me thoi’oughly miserable, 
and the rest, from their titles, afforded no reasonable hope of recovering 
ray wonted spirits that night. On one occasion I visited two differ^'iit 
establishments during the same evening, and began fully to under¬ 
stand the meaning of going farther and faring w orse. At the same 
time I w’as reminded of tliat Italian criminal mentioned by Macaulay, 
and w ho was given his choice between Guicciardini and the galle\ s. 

He chose the history, but the w^ar of Pisa was too much for him. 
lie changed his mind and went to the oar.” I confided my impres¬ 
sions to a dear friend, who since then has made a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion, and to my great surprise he informed me that he had borne the 
ordeal from the rise of the curtain to its final fall. My surprise 
lasted only a moment. I came to the immediate conclusion that 
probably he had also read Ghiicciardini. He had been perfectl\' 
prepared for the kind of torture inflicted, nay, deliberately courted it 
from a sense of duty to his editor, who had jestingly insinuated that 
his first but somewhat fragmentaiy references to die subject might 
possibly be exaggerated. So he went deliberately to the “ Eldorado,” 
determined to sit out the whole of the performance whatever hap¬ 
pened. Here is his account, as far as I can remember it, after man}' 
years. 

The first number of the programme was a i>atriotic song, set to a 
soii of “ wood-chopper” melody, and intended to be very pathetic. 
It w’as sung in a 8(*pulchral voice by an inordinately corpulent female 
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with a helmet on her head, and her too exuberant bosom confined in 
a cuirass. She was meant to personify France herself, and if so, no 
one could take objection to her statement that France had been 
largely gifted by nature; although her next sentence, to the effect that 
France was willing to share those gifts with her neighbours and w'th 
the whole of mankind, might have aroused apprehension rather than 
desire. My friend saw neither desire nor apprehension expressed on 
the countenances of the spectators, and he attributed this resignation 
to whatever might happen in that respect, to the thought that, how¬ 
ever plentiful those gifts, there was not enough of them to go round. 
But when the singer proceeded to invoke Heaven’s wrath on the 
foreigner, who, armed from head to foot, and in barbarian, blood¬ 
thirsty hordes, flung himself over “ our frontier,” and clutched with 
greedy hands at France’s treasures; when she got to the burden 
of her ditty, “ Woe to the foreigner ” (“ Malheur, Malheur a 
I’etranger ”); and when, with outstretched arms like those of a 
semaphore, and “ eyes in frenzy rolling,” she repeated the burden 
again and again, then the spectators no longer preserved their equa¬ 
nimity, but joined unanimously. 

The second number of the programme practically proved that the 
“ Eldorado,” like the rest of the Paris music-halls, had made the 
diffusion of the “ revanche idea ” the purport of its entertainment, 
for that second number was virtually a pseudo-comic sequel to the 
gloom}' first. I am enabled to describe it from personal experience, 
having seen it two or three evenings previously. In that scene the 
foreigner had flung himself across the frontier and was laying greedy 
hands not on the gifts so lavishly vouchsafed to France by nature, 
but on France’s art treasures—os represented by a gilt clock. I was 
very near the stage, and my eyes were much sharper than they are 
now, but as far as 1 could make out the booty coveted by the brigand 
in the spiked helmet, with the fierce, fair moustache and rubicimd 
nose, was not a timepiece from the workshops of Barbedienne—it 
was one of those dreadful bronzes de commerce, the like of whicli 
may be seen, flanked by two equally dreadful candelabras, on the 
mantelpiece of eveiy apartment tenanted by the middle and well-to- 
do lower middle classes. I have solved many enigmas of French life 
in my time; the invariable presence in nine-tenths of the honrgeom 
homes of those “ ornaments ” against their background of libellous 
looking-glass—the latter supplied by the landlord—is still a puzzle to 
me. I can'only accoimt for their being there on the assumption that 
there are so-c(dled decorative ” manias to the full as endemic as 
physical diseases. The apparently irresistible desire of every pciitc 
bottrgeoise to “ embellish ” her salon, saile d manger and even her 
chamhre d cmcher with a garniiare de cheminie is only equalled by the 
craving of the English middle-jlass matron for antimacassars, wax 
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flowers, yellow gauze and papier-macli^ tables wherewith to deck out 
her best parlour. It is the self-same mania, manifested differently, and 
it coimts as many victims as gout in Westphalia, goitrism in the 
Canton de Yalais, tarentism in the province of Naples, and plica in 
Iceland. !Even less intelligible to me than all this was the constant 
accusation against the invaders of having by preference abstracted 
those garnitures de eheminie while more portable, and unquestionably 
more valuable, property was within their reach; for, years before the ^ 
outbreak of the war, I was casually told by a wholesale dealer that 
three-fourths of those articles were manufactured in Germany. Yet 
there was the supposed Teuton ” hugging his spoil and endeavouring 
to hide it imder his tunic, inside his helmet, and so forth. There 
were two ways of appreciating that scene, in the spirit of a Labiche or 
in that of an Anicet Bourgeois, or a d’Ennery. The public had come 
to have their feelings harrowed, not to be amused, and they were not 
going to be tricked into the laughter of the Palnis-Royal while 
hankering after the tearful sensations of the Ambigu; so they looked 
solemnly and significantly at each other in order to convey their 
appreciation of, and theii* agreement with, the veracih' of the story 
unfolded before them, but refrained from applauding. Bent as they 
evidently were on supping full of mechancholy reminiscences, and 
both my friend and I were convinced to that effect, they assuredly 
hod their wish. According to him, all but one of the items of the 
programme, bore direct reference to the then recent invasion, the 
pl^ee de rtmtanee of the performance providing in that respect a dovm- 
right gargantuan banquet, the funeral baked meats of which, in the 
shape of a copy bought there and then, coldly furnishing forth the 
luncheon table next morning. It was not a song, but a poem, 
entitled “ The Alsacian Mother ” ; a fairly well-written poem too, 
delivered with much feeling by a gentleman in evening dress and white 
gloves. It described the ria dolorosa of the widow and orphan of an 
Alsacian who had fallen fighting for France. Expelled from the 
conquered province, she makes her way with her offsimng, “ whom 
she wishes to remain a Frenchman,” tlirough the snow across thc^ 
frontier, ‘‘ tracked by wolves, which, though moved by her patriotism, 
have even pity upon her.” What would some Nihilists, escaping 
from Siberia, give for “ patriotic wolves ” like these ? The woman 
reaches her goal, but dies immediately afterwards, to tlie sound of the 
** Marseillaise ” in slow time. 

Twenty-four years ago, the Paris music-halls, including the best 
of their kind, were not what they are now, nor what they had been 
in the heyday of the Second Empire. For the time being, they 
had ceased to be the resorts of the beau monde^ at any rate of the fairer 
portion of it. The Neo-classicists considered it unfair, inexpedient 
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perhaps, that h haute volee^ and especially the most impressionable 
section of it, should be deprived of the emotional treats and remi¬ 
niscent agonies in connection with the recent struggle, that it should 
be excluded from the aspirations bred by the hope of “ la revanche 
X>lu8 ou moins prochaine am quoting the phrase current then, 

. not inventing it. The management of the foremost theatre in France 
—perhaps in the world—was evidently of the same opinion. For in 
spite of everything that has been said to the contrary, the propaganda 
of the “ revanche idea ” was the main factor in the production of 
both La Fille de RolaM, by the Vicomte Henri de Bonder, and of 
Rome Vaineue, by M. Alexandre Parodi. Whether La Fille de Rolaiid 
would have been accepted but for the author’s position as the 
Idbrarian of the Arsenal and his charming personality is a question 
open to doubt. For it was accepted unconditionally, whereas my 
notes say that M. Alexandre Parodi’s tragedy was only accepted “ A. 
correction.” M. Parodi was even less known to the outside world 
than M. de Bomier, albeit that he had had a play performed at the 
Porte St Martin, entitled 27/f«, le Parricide^oi which Francisque Saroey 
said that “ the man who could write such a fifth act, had the making 
of a dramatist in him.” , The eminent critic, however, considerably 
qualified his praise by adding that M. Parodi’s verse was barbaric.” 
Personally, and in spite of my notes, I am inclined to believe that 
Rome Vaineue was not accepted—was, in fact, declined; but if accepted, 
“ subject to correction,” it meant nothing at all, as those acquainted 
with tlie euphemistic phrase may testify. M. Parodi evidently had 
a notion of its vague significance, for he appealed to the public in 
book form; an unusual form of proceeding on the port of a dramatist 
not altogether bereft of hope. Be this as it may, MM. de Bomier 
and Parodi were practically in the same boat, “ though not with the 
same skulls,” as Douglas Jerrold had it. Both were drifting towards 
the regions of the “ unplayed,” when the breeze of the “ revanche 
idea ” suddenly inflated their flapping sails and carried them safely, 
with the aid of M. Perrin, the pilot, who came on board about the 
same time, into the haven of Chauvinism, amidst the delirious and 
frantic acclamations of its inhabitants. Thereupon, Paul Deroulede 
fitted out a patriotic ” craft, but rigged it in less classioal fashion. 
VHetman proved as prosperous as La Fille de Roland and Rome 
Vaineue; although neither of these three obtained the lasting triumph 
of Sardou’s Dora. It was because the latter disdained all indirect 
allusion, and went straight to the point which Dumas had missed. 
Dora provided, as it were, the handbook to the numberless would-be 
students of espionage. It professed to give them the clue to Ger¬ 
many’s superiority in that respect. 


Albert D. Vandam. 
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In' spite of the ever-increasing cliflSeulties and dangers iiith which 
Euglisli hunting has been in its later days en\’ironed, the sport since 
the beginning of this present season seems to be more keenly pursued^ 
tlian at any former period. For the season of 1897-98, no less than 
195 packs of fox-hounds w^ere put into the field in Gbent Britain and 
Ireland; an advance of six upon those of last season, and of no less 
than upon the number of packs hunting in 1895-96 ; of these, 161 
packs hail from England and Wales, 10 from Scotland, and 24 from 
Ireland. In 1895-96 the total number of pac'ks of all kinds himting 
in these islands w'as 389. Last year the record w^as 411 packs; while 
for tlie current season no less than 423 packs—foxhounds, stag- 
hoimds, haniei*s, beagles, and basset hounds—opened the campaign. 
Harriei*s and foot beagles seem to lie increasing rapidly in fav our. In 
the pdmy days of fox-hunting, the chaste of the hare had somew'hat 
fallen into tlisfavour; but the tide is now setting strongly the other 
way, and during the present season no less than 152 packs of hamers, 
togetlier with 50 packs of beagles and basset hounds, are to be foimd 
hunting hare in various parts of the British Isltinds. Bassets are a 
quite modem introduction, and although hunting any sort of quarry 
with these long-bodied, short-legged, and somewdiat bizarre-looking 
little hounds is a slow and laborious forai of sport, four packs were to 
be found enrolled in the annual list published by the Fic/(/ new spaper. 
Bassets and most of the beagle packs are, of course, followed on foot. 
Among the harrier x>acks, 121 are to be found hunting in England 
and AVales, two in Scotland, and 29 in Ireland. Beagles, on the other 
hand, are mainly employed in England. N») beagle or basset ]»ack.s 
are to be found in Scotland; while Ireland, altlurngh hiirly rich in 
harriers, puts into the field no more than five packs of beagles. 

Turning to staghounds, 19 packs are this ^'car fiumished by Eng¬ 
land, as against seven by Ireland, Scotland supports no stiighounds, 
the pursuit of its numerous wild red deer being reserved solely for the 
rifle shot. Of these 26 pa<}k8 of staghounds hunting this season 
in England and Ireland, only two are devoted to the chase of the wild 
stag. These are the well-known Devon and Somerset hounds, which 
hunt tiie wild red deer of Exmoor, and Sir John Amory^s; the latter 
a pack newly formed in 1896 for the purpose of hunting those out¬ 
lying wild deer which now begin to overflow beyond the bounds of 
Exmoor proper. The New Forest is the only other country where 
the semblance of wild deer hunting—principally with fallow deer— 
is still maintained. Twenty-three packs of staghounds pursue the 
carted deer. This is a form of sport which, although it affords a 
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good gallop for those who care to take part in it, can scarcely he 
designated as hunting x>roper. The chase of some tndy wild and 
unoonfined quarry ought certainly to he implied hy the word hunting; 
and the pursuit of a semi-domesticated deer, vanned to the meet and 
uncarted for the purpose of pursuit, must he classed as a manufactured 
pastime. This form of sport, from the accidents which now and 
again occur to the deer during the progress of the chase, seems to 
arouse more enemies than any othsir pastime—excepting perhaps pigeon 
shooting; and it is difficult to see why its votaries should not he just 
as well content with a rousing run with draghounds as with the chase 
of a tame deer, to which, without any intentional cruelty, accidents, 
involving pain and suffering to the animal pursued, do undoubtedly 
happen. It speaks well for the vigour, condition, and determination 
of our gentry at this end of the nineteenth century, that so many 
amateurs are to he found carrying the horn and undertaking not only 
with willingness, hut witli the keenest zest and pleasure, the hard and 
difficult duties of a x)rofes8ional huntsman. Peter Beckford, in liis 
admirahle Thoughtn upon Hunthujy has remarked that, in the opinion 
of a great sportsman, it is as difficult to find a perfect huntsman as a 
good Prime Minister. And he enumerates these qualities as being 
necessary in that calling, “ a clear head, nice observation, quick apx^re- 
hension, tmdaunted courage,^Btrength of constitution, activity of body, 
a good ear, and a good voice.” He might well have added to these 
qualifications “ an abounding patience.” It will not he contended 
that every amateur huntsman of the present day unites in his person all 
these attributes. There are the good and indifferent among gentle¬ 
men huntsmen, as there are in all other phases of life. But it may he 
said, as a general rule, that a fair prox)ortion of our amateurs are sound 
huntsmen, and show excellent sport. A certain number, prominent 
among whom may he named the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Wil¬ 
loughby de Broke, and Mr. John Watson, among those actively 
engaged, and that famous amateur. Colonel Anstruther Thomson—a 
veteran now retired from the active management of hounds—may be 
cited as possessing the necessary physical attributes, with a positive 
genius for the chase of the fox. 

Among the 161 English foxhound packs alone, no less than 74 hunts¬ 
men are this season foimd to be amateurs. In Ireland there are 18 
amateur huntsmen out of 24 x>acks. Among harriers, the amateur hunts¬ 
men are in a considerable majority. Ladies not only follow hounds more 
vigorously find more numerously with each succeeding year, but are 
to be found mastering and even hunting packs themselves! Lady 
Gifford, for example, masters the pack of harriers known by her name 
in Northumberland, and herself carries the horn. In South Wales 
Mrs. Pryse-Eioe hunts her own harriers; while in King’s County 
Mrs. Briscoe whips a pack of hare hounds to her husband, Captain 
Briscoe. One other lady, Mrs. Cheape, is to be found mastering, but 
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not actually hunting the Bentley harriers. It is among the curiosi** 
ties of sport that a pack of foxhounds at the present day is mastered 
by a clergyman. This is the Coniston, a little Xiokeland pack of 
10 couples, which hunts the rough upland districts of Ambleside. 
Windermere, Goniston, and Qrasmere, imder the control of the Bey. 
E. M. Beynolds. Mr. Reynolds, it may be remarked, is not his own 
huntsman. 

Professional hunt sennnts, who form one of the most reliable, 
manly, and deserving classes to be found in the various strata of 
British society, are as active, keen, and hard-working as ever. There 
are probably more good huntsmen in these islands than ever before, 
as well 08 plenty of undeveloped material in good first and second 
whippers-in. In many families of our professional hunt servants the 
science and traditions of hunting have been handed down for genera¬ 
tions, and the love of tlie chase seems to be indelibly implanted in the 
blood. To mention only a few names at hazard, the families of 
Goodall, Goddard, Boxnll, Orvis, and Summers are examples very well 
in point. As a bod^' of men none are more hardy, quick-witted, and 
courageous than the British professional himtsmen. Here and there 
a veteran may lag superfluous, but, as a rule, be the country never so 
big or imyielding, the himtsmon is to be found ever close alongside 
his pack. EngUah hunt servants are of very different metal from the 
Italian huntsmen encountered by Beckford in the last century. Beck- 
ford, who hunted stag for two seasons from Turin, mentions a ludi¬ 
crous instance of the cowanlice and incapability of these gentry. The 
chase one day quitted the forest and led to a ditch. Beckford cried 
to the huntsman, who pulled up at the obstacle, “ Allons, piqueur, 
sautez done.” But the was not for it, and, coolly retorting, 

‘‘Non, pardi, e’est une double fosse—je ne saute pas des doubles 
fosses,” he turned his horse’s head. 

The chase in Britain, although threatened at this end of the nine¬ 
teenth century with terrors hitherto unknown, seems to be endowed with 
wonderful vitality, which can only be accounted for by the extraor¬ 
dinary passion for hunting implanted so deeply in mankind, and 
especially in men of British blood. Dio Niomus has placed it upon 
record the ancient inhabitants of these islands were fierce barba¬ 
rians, who tilled no land, but existed by the hruit of their depredations 
on their neighbours, or upon the food procured in hunting. Strabo, in 
his time, rings the praises of the hounds bred in Britain. Oppian, too, 
l>eaTB testimony to the super-excellenoe of the hounds, hunters, and 
horses of Britain. Most of our kings, nobles, and gentry have 
delighted to pursue with horn and hounds the various beasts of chase 
whirii one time or another these islands have afforded them. 
Edward III. was passionately attached to hunring, and maintained, 
even upon liis French campaigns, 60 couple of staghounds, and as 
many of harriers—a very handsome outfit even for a king of England. 
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Before the Eeformation many of the clergy spent a large portion of 
their time in the chase of the stag,^ hare, fox, and marten. Their 
habits—of which hunting, by the way, teems to have been by far the 
least objectionable—aroused the deep anger of Langland. In Piers 
Plowman ’’ is to be found a bitter tirade levelled at the church digni¬ 
tary of that period, who is described as a pricker on a palfrey hrom 
manor to manor; an heap <d hounds at his ears, as he a lord were.’^ 
The fox-hunting parson dies hard, but is now gradually dwindling 
towards extinction. We still have, however, here and there, a few 
hunting clergymen among us, of whom it may be said vriih truth, 
that if they love to hear horn and hound, and to pursue the most wily 
and resourceful of all beasts of chase, they do not neglect, as did their 
' predecessors of pre-Eeformation period, the cures committed to them. 
It may be said that all hunting deigy, whether before the. Beforma- 
tion or since, have hod before them a shining pattern and example in 
the saintly and monastic king, Edward the Confessor. The Confessor 
had not a single secular amusement save that of hunting; but, accord¬ 
ing to William of Malmesbuiy, the gentle king took an unbounded 
delight to follow a pack of swift hounds in pursuit of gome, and to 
cheer them with his voice.” 

The Norman invasion had the efEect for centuries of making 
hunting the jealously guarded appanage of the king and the great 
barons and landed proprietors. The game and forest laws of that 
period were of almost unexampled savageiy,iand the commoner people 
were deterred by terrible penalties from interfering with the various 
animals hunted by their over-lortk. But, in process of time, as 
freedom was slowly wrested from the king and aristocracy, the 
3 ^eomen and tenant farmers became enabled to join in the sport of 
hunting, and to mingle, as they have mingled now for some two 
hundred and hfty years, with the squires and nobility in a friendly, 
equal, and most honourable rivalry, whidi even twenty years of bitter 
depression have not sufficed to quench or endanger. 

Fox-hunting in its present form has existed for little more than two 
hundred and fifty years. The more important of the wild faima of 
the country, which for centuries had ofiorded sport to the great feudal 
lords, had been steadily vanishing; the wolf had become practically 
extinct; the wild red deer was becoming scarce; the roe no longer 
fiouiiriied in its former plenty; the best of the land was becoming 
gradually enclosed. In earlier times the fox seemS to have been 
looked upon as a less important quarry even than the hare, the otter, 
and the marten. But, by the reign of Charles I., his due worth and 
importance had become recognised, and Eeynard of England had 
taken high rank in the system of yenery. By the reign of Queen 
Anne, fox-hunters pure and inmple were as wdl known and xecc^ised 
in the social system as they are at the present day. In the early part 
of the last century these gentry seem to have been mostly Jacobites 
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and high Tories, and the wiitinge of Addison and others refer hce* 
quently to them. The Englittli portion of the ill* 8 tarred Stuart rising 
of 1715 was managed, or rather mismanaged, mainly hy a few north 
oountiy fox«hunting'S<|nire 8 , of whom Tom Forster, of iSamhorough, 
and the £)arl of Derwentwater were at the head. These honest gen* 
tlemen were better sportsmen than politicians fmd warriors, as history 
has l<mg since demonstrated. Addison, in an amusing paper in the 
depicts the unwonted arrival in town of one of these Tory 
fox-hunters, who had oome up “ in order to give his testimony for 
one of the rebels, whom he knew to be a very fair sportsman,*’ I am 
afraid that Addi«m *8 opinion of the fox-hunting squire of tliat period 
was not of the highest. But then Addison was diametrically opjwised 
in politics to tlie Jaef»biteB, and held high office under Get>rge I. He 
is constantly poking fun at the poor gentleman. He represents him, 
in another number of tlie FrerhoMtr^ as oomplaiuliig that there had 
lieon “ no g(K>d weather since the Kevolution.*' And he mokes the 
same fox-hunter proceed to expatiate on fine weather they usetl to 
have in Charles the Becond’s reign.” I'imes have clmiigtHi indeed 
since the days of tlieso fine old crustal lories of tin* Queen Anne 
and early Georgian jieriod. A man may ii«»w W ns stT«>ug a 
supjjorter of radical principles as you pleast* and yet be? a staunch 
ff)x-hunter. One example among many hundnHls will suffice. Karl 
Spencer has alw'ays Ixien, to the very last, »»ne <»f the keenest su|>- 
j)i>rter 8 of Mr. Gla<lstone *8 policy. Yet tiien* is no in‘»n^ arxlent 
fox-hunter in England than lih# lordship; as witness his various 
masterships of the Pytehley hounds, and his in many a go»»d 

run during the last 5*rty years over the noble grass jiasturc^s of 
Northamph inshiw*. 

Fox-hunting, although during the pr»jsent i*entury it has atUitnxt 
si» amazing a iK)pularity, and now attracts a cr»»wd of votaries of all 
sorts and conditions, was, in the first instance, dt«igncri only fitr the 
enjo.>'inent of the S 4 ]uires and their imme<liate friends, as well as Uie 
|»arson, the d<K-ior, the 3 'eomeii, tenant farmers, and a few oUiers from 
tlie neighbouring countrj'-side. In truth, tiiis seems to be the most 
proper and reasonable way in which hunting riioidd he enjt»yed. The 
fox-himtiztg iMjuires of the last century would have bi^n horror- 
stricken if they could have foreseen the immense gatherings which 
in fashionable countries now <x»ver the fields and throng the txivert 
side. Until |)ast the middle of the lost century thtwte ixmittry gentle¬ 
men—and they were the vast iimJarity---who cared lor field sjiortskept 
it few couple of hounds and hunted when and as it plea^ them. 
Often these hounds were of different breeds, and fox, hare, and otter 
were pursued in season. Bomerrile, the author of that excellent 
l)oem “ the Chase ” (still, periiaps, the best description of biintiing in 
the English language), who died in 1742, at tlie age of 65, was a 
typical example of the hunting squire of the last oenitiry. At Iwa 
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house at Kdstoue, iu Warwicluliire, he mamtained usually twelve 
couple of harriers, bred between the small Ootswold harrier and the 
Southern hound; six coupliM of fox-hounds, rather rough and wire- 
liaixed; and hve couple of otter hounds, which in the winter season 
made an addition to the fox-hounds. 

These cheery sportsmen of tlie last century met usually at a much 
earlier hour than at the present time, and spent much longer days in 
Die saddle. The ootmtry was then in great port unenclosed, and 
although there was necessarily a i^ir share of leaping, there could 
have been nothing like the amount of fencing now enjoyed by fox- 
hunters. Long hunting runs at a steady pace were much more often 
the rule tluin those fast gallops'which at this end of the 19th century 
are so much iu vogue. Hounds were not then bred for pace, as they 
now are. Sportsmen rose very early in those days : 

“ Ere yet iho moraing peep. 

Or stare retire from tbe blash of day, 

With thy far-echoing voice alarm thy pack, 

And rouse thy bold compeers,** 

says Somervile, in bis virid poem. After a long and enjoyable day’s 
hunting, the s^iuire and lus friends whipped off towards afternoon, 
jogged homewards, and after a hearty dinner, washed down by sound 
I'laret—-port was a much later intit)duction----more often t b i u a not 
devoted the evening to a bowl or two of pimch and much conviviality. 
PrvjT Somervile himself seems to have fodlen a victim to good dheer. 
His favourite mixture was a curious compound of rum, black currant 
jolly, and a little hot water, a species of punch which only the strong 
hea^ and stomachs of our ancestors could have long resisted. 

Towards the end of the last centuzy this most pleasant^ but 
somewhat intermittent and informal, style of hunting began to be 
supplanted by more systematic and organised methods. Large pac^s 
of coiefully-bred hounds, devoted solely to the chase of the fox, were 
set on foot; districts were marked out and assigned; and, a little 
later, hunt clubs came into vogue. Mr. John Warde, Mx. Hugo 
Meynell, and Mir. John Corbet axe famous among the farerunneirB of 
the modem style of fox-huiitiiig. In Warwickshire, where for many 
years past liord AVilloughby de Broke has provided some of tbe best 
sport in England, the first oxgauised pack seems to have been estab¬ 
lished by Mr. Wrigbtson, a Yorkshire gentleman, in or about the year 
1780. Mr. Wrightson had kennels at Stratford-on-Avon and Swal- 
cliffe, and managed his pack with the aid of a huntsman and two 
whips, each of whom was provided with four horses. John Warde, 
sometimsa called the ** father of English fox-hunting,*’ also hunted in 
Warwiokdnre before 1791. This great sportsmatii maintained hom^ 
in various parts of England for clcNse on sixty years. He paixonised bis 
own county o£ Kent, Berks, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Northamp- 
VOL. LXlll. N.S. n H 
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tonsbire, the present P}^hley country, and Hampshire. He died in 
1838, at the age of 86. 

Mr. John Corbet, of Sundome Castie, Shropshire, another of the 
pioneers of modem hunting, succeeded John Warde in Wam iokshire 
in 1791. He ^-as univeridly popular throughout the county—he 
hunted in those days the whole of 'W'ara’iokshire—and his memory 
is still kept green in the hearts of the gentry, yeomen, and farmers of 
this sporting shire. An excellent print of this famous 8ix)rtsmaD, 
mounted on his favourite white horse, cap in hand, cheering on his 
hounds by the covertside, is still to be seen in many a War^vickshire 
home. Mr. Corlwt hunted the country >rith great libomlity. He 
maintained 70 couples of hounds. This is a large number, even 
for modem times. In the present season—1897-8—the largest i>ack 
of hounds in England is the Blackmore Vale, which numbers 90 
couples. The average number of hounds at the present day, for a 
first-rate pack, ranges between 50 and 55 couples; liord Willotighby 
de Broke hunts the present Warwickshire country with couples, 
which are generally conceded to be the best liounds in mwlem Eng¬ 
land. The North Warwickshire, whkb now hunts another portion 
of the great district, hunted at the beginning of the century by Mr. 
Corbet, maintains 50 couples. The Pjichley and duoni put into the 
field respectively 55J couples and 55 couples. 

Mr. Corbet took upon his own shoulders the cost of hunting the 
Warwickshire country'. He established a Hunt CIul:» at iStratford-on- 
Avon, but demanded no subscription beyond a contribution of i*5 
apiece from each member towards earth-stopping. Tlie Hunt Club 
met once a fortnight for dinner at the White Lion Hotel, Stmtfonl- 
on-Avon. Its members wore red coats, with gilt buttons and black 
velvet collars, together with black stockings, breeches, and waistcjxits. 
At these gatherings, after the toast of “ the King," that of “ the 
blood of the Trojans ” was solemnly drunk. Trojan was a famous 
old hoimd of Mr. Corbet’s, from whence the Warwioksliire pack 
largely sprang. Mr. Corbet rfiowed wonderful sport in AV'arwick- 
shire, and some of the runs of that day w’ere of extraonlinary length 
and severity. Slow hunting was, of course, still much in vogtie, 
although the foxhound was being rapidly improved in pace and 
quality. In 1795, the pack ran for six homw, and it is (xmiputed 
tbat*tbey must have travelled close on fifty miles of country. 

This fine old anoeshv of modem hunting ga^'e up the Warwick¬ 
shire country in 1811, after twenty years of extraordinaiy success. 
His generosity, tact, and great oourte^, especially to the farmers, 
are to this hour a tradition in the county. I was talking some four 
years since to an old Warwickshire lady, who died that winter at the 
age of ninety, who could remember in her youth Mr. Corbet and 
his hounds. The old print of the famous Worwicksliirc master and 
his pack hung in her dining-room, and the memories of John Corbet 
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seemed even then (1893) very fresh in her mind. This old lady was 
bom in 1803; her mind to tiie last was unimpaired, and she remem* 
bered well the hard winter of 1812, and Napoleon’s terrible Buasian 
campaign of that year. That Mr. Corbet mointamed his hunt in first* 
rate style, is shown by the fact that at the sale of his hounds and 
stud two of his hunters realised 250 guineas each—a great price for 
those days. 

The examples of Corbet, Warde, Meynell, and others of the samo 
stamp, had a great and rapid effect throughout the country. Packa 
were properly organized, hunt clubs formed, kennels built; the 
methods of hunting underwent radical changes. The desire for bolder 
and quicker runs began to develop with the improvement in hound 
blood. Small coverts were planted, as it began to be recckgnised by 
the new school that hunting in the great woodlands often meant long 
and tedious days of slow sport, and that from gorse coverts, planted 
in convenient parts of the country, first-rate runs in the open were 
most frequently obtained. 

A little later, subscriptions, which had hitherto been few and inter* 
mitteut, came into vogue, and, towards the thirties, hunting in most 
parts of England had assumed the system and diaracter it now 
holds. Market Harborpugh, Melton Mowbray, Leamington, and other 
centres of hunting, became fashionable, and the fields of lEportsmen 
began to assume at the more favourite meets very considerable pro¬ 
portions. Pocks of hounds now began to be divided into two dasses— 
those maintained by subscription, and those carried on at the expense 
of the nobility and a few of the richer squires. During the last 
century many of the nobility had been in ^e habit of maintaining 
hounds at their own expense. These, although numerically more 
important than the small, rough packs of which Somervile’s primitive 
establidiment was typical, were, compared with the packs introduced 
by Warde and his co-reformers, very inferior. As the pomp and 
panoply of the chase became more carefully organized and developed, 
the kennels of the great landed aristoGracy miderwent, too, a complete 
tronsformatiQn, and their establishments presentiy became famous 
throughout Eurojie for the magnificence of their equipment and the 
himting powers of the hounds xnaintained. The J^lvoir, the Duke 
of Gn^n’s, the Badminton, Lord Eitzwilliams’s, the Goodwoed, 
the Duke of Buoeleugh’s, the Earl of Eglinton’s, L^ Portsmouth’s, 
Lord Leconfield’s, and other well-known packs, are among the great 
establishments of this kind which sportsmen of this generation will 
at onoe reoalL It is one of the great misfortunes of rural England in 
these days that, thanks to the depression in agrioalture, so many of 
these famous proprietary packs have had, one by one, to be abandoned 
by the great hunilies, which, at their own expense, had so Imig and 
so generously maintained them. 

By the year 1830 fox-hunting in England had reached the high 
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XAok and j>erf6ction \rliich it lias ev&r since muintained. Meets of the 
bMt and most acoesaible packs began to be frequented by more mid 
more ^xirtsmeiif and the cry of over-grown and over-riding fields was 
ohcwdy boiVg raised hy wonied. uiostcrs and! vr&tc hiiutBiucn* It is a 
mistake to suppose that large fields are the product of tlie lost few 
years alone. This evil is one which has been steadily increasing for 
the past fifty or sixty years. The writer is old enough to reinemlier, 
when hunting as a lad in Northamptonshire, some thirty years sini^e, 
during Colonel Anstruther Tliomson’s mastership of die Pytehloy, 
that the fields of that period were often exceedingly large, requiring 
all the firmness and tact of that first-rate master and brilliant amateur 
huntsman to keep in cheek. 

The best days of modern hunting may be said to luive reaeluMl their 
senith between 1840 and 1870. The landed gentry, the yeomen, and 
the tenant farmers were then alike fiourishing. In the earlii^r part of 
the century, and especially during the Napoleonic wars, agriculturists 
made immense prices for their grain, and saved mucli money. The 
sons and successors of that generation were—I speak r)f the large 
tenant farmers, men who oocmpied from 300 to 000 oena of land—with 
few exceptions, left considerable sums of money to carry on busiucNNS 
with. Many of the old school of farmers died w orth from £15/)00 to 
.£25,000. 8ueh fortunes hod usually to be divideni among several 
children, hut the generation of large tenant farmers, whioh fiouriahed 
between 1840 and 1870, consisted mostly of substantial men, haring 
:imple capital, and a remunerative business in the hind tliey o(M?upicri. 
It can scarcely bo wondered at that the hearty and well-to-do farmers 
of that golden period enjoyed life, and saw no harm in indulging in 
the good things that came to tliem, cs|)et»ally in the fine old Englisli 
sport of hunting. They lived well; most of them had, as their 
f ithers had before them, excellent oellars of port wine; and Uie hoispi- 
lality of rand Britain was never more open hantlcd. At this perifnl 
the farmers, if they lived well, lived witliin their means. They can 
scarcely be blamed for not foreseeing the pinching times, the terrible 
losses that lay before them and their snoccssors betw«f!fm 1875 and the 
<»nd of the century. Wire feneiug and other terrors were undreamed 
o!; the fox-hunter was everywhere welcomed; no roan, except the 
mastor and hunt servants, grumbled at large fieltls; everything was 
done by the tenant farmer to minister to the success and enjoyment 
of the sport of kings.'’ The squires and aristocmey on thehr part 
fiovirished exceedingly. They had got their rents up to a recoitl point; 
the fanners were and willing payers; thus all fiarties inter¬ 
ested in the land could and did most heartily enjoy the wholesome 
life of the countryside, and especially the sport of fox-hunting. 
Here and there, perhaps, were discerned tlie beginnings of future 
vad annoyances. One little rift within the lute was just 
beginning to ajipear, l^asaiits, one of tho chief ovib of modem 
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fox-hunting, were already being largely cultivated; and even at this, 
the best period of English liimting, friction began to arise between 
the more selfish game preservers, and their keepers, and masters of 
hounds. This drawback of pheasant preservation has, os we all know, 
by this time attained veiy menacing proportions; and, with that 
other modem curse of barbed wire, now threatens, in places, the veiy 
existence of our great ^vinte^ sport. 

It is needless to recall the piteous tale of the last five-and-twenty 
years, the decline and fall of the landed interest, and the extra¬ 
ordinary changes which have been wrought in less than a generation. 
Tlic once well-to-do fanner, liis capital long since clean vanished in 
the soil, his living torn from him by foreign competition and over 
l^roduction, now worries along hopelessly from hand to month/scarcely 
daring to look the future in the face. Fox-himting has been sadly 
relinquished by the hulk of the tenantiy of Britain. Keenly though 
they regret the loss of the pastime, they cannot afford it. From 
jiariehes where, thirty or forty years ago, half a dozen farmers rode 
forth on hunting mornings, often not a single man now turns out. 
Yet, to his eternal credit be it said, the average British farmer still 
turns a kindly eye upon a sport now mainly patronised by strangers, 
still allows his land to be galloped over, still does wbat he can to 
pwserve foxes and show sport. 

But hunting just now is passing tlirough a very critical period. 
Wlu*tlier, as all g(X)d Englishmen hope, it will emerge triumphantly 
from the dangers which beset it, and flourish for another hundred 
years or two, depends mainly upon its follou'ers. Hitherto, the 
I'armer and the squire have given practically everything and received 
Ncry little—even of tlinnks—^in exchange. Without the land and 
foxes, hunting would cease instantly. Yet the crowds of stirangers 
who have Injcn in the habit of invading hunting counties for a 
generation or two past, too often contributing, either grudgingly or 
not at all, to the hunt funds, seem to have been under the impression 
that they were to go on iudehnitely—^long even after the advent 
of agricultural depression—enjoying one of the finest sports in the 
world, without contributing more than a mere trifle tows^s its sup- 
jKirt, Even men wlio regularly subscribe to tlie hunt funds, contribute 
very inadecpiately. Ilich men, who send a cheque for twenty-five or 
fifty guineas to the hunt secretary, and a trifle towards the poultn' 
aci*oiint, tliink they have beliaved handsomely enough. Yet the same 
men will not gnidge Inuulreds, sometimes even thousands, towards 
a grouse moor, or a salmon river, or a yacht, or a deer forest. It 
is dear that if hunting is to go on, ridi men, who must and will hmit, 
will have to imy a great deal more for their sport than they have done 
hitherto.. Wiro fencing, a produd of hard times with the toxiiier,has 
now reached stich projwrtitms that, in some counties, the very 
existence of hunting is threatened. Hunting men now gallop across 
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the land with feelings very different from those of the joyous and 
careless days of thirty years ago, and fences are often ridden at 
with somet^g akin to a shudder, lest the hated wire should lie con¬ 
cealed. Two years since, the late Mr. Hey wood-Lonsdale, the master 
of the Shropshire hunt, pointed out that hunting would have to be 
abandoned if the wire evil were not abated. Yet, with few excep¬ 
tions, the wire trouble is a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Small farmers, who cannot afford expensive fencing, natxirally 
betake themselves to the cheap, if objectionable, wire. Given sufficient 
funds, in nearly eveiy county in the kingdom, wire can be removed 
and replaced at the end of each hunting season. The farmers them¬ 
selves, as a class, would be as pleased as hunting men to see the thing 
done. In some counties this difficulty is being dealt with in the 
right way; in others, if richer men wish to hunt much longer, they 
will assuredly have to pay for the expense of wire removal. 

Here and there it is possible tliat in future some compensation will 
have to be paid to the poorer farmer for the riglit to hunt on his 
land. Hunting rents, at the rate of 6d. to Is. j^er acre, liave already 
beeen discussed at one or two meetings of agriculturists. On the 
face of it, this is not a very outrageous proposition. Spoilsmen pay 
gladly for the right to shoot partridges and other game. A himting 
rent of 6d., or even Is. per acre is not ruinous, and many a small 
farmer W’ould be made well content by £0 or £10 for the winter usc^ 
of his land, plus compensation for serious damage to crojis or fences. 
La^e tracts of land farmed by gentlemen, and even by the large 
agriculturists, would be no doubt exempt from this tax. 

Masters of hounds and farmers are now, veiy rightly, directing 
their attention to the thinning of over-grown fields. It is abundantU' 
clear, not only that hunting men will have to be more careful of 
crops, stock, ewes in the lambing season, and other matters, but that 
strangers who do not or will not contribute to the cost of hunting will 
not be tolerated. Already the galloping of irresponsible second 
horsemen across fields and fences has been prohibited by Jjord Lons¬ 
dale in the auom country. That is an excellent example, wliich will 
no doubt be Mowed everywhere. The stranger difficulty is a serious 
one to grapple with, but there can be no doubt of its ending. The 
stranger will have to go, unless he contributes for his day’s sport. 
Various ^stenw have beeii suggested. Capping is but a clumsy shift 
at best. The idea of selling tickets, as for fishing, is not a bad one. 
But one thing is oe^, the days of the stranger and pilgrim who 
declines to ^y for his sport are absolutely doomed, and not very long 
hence he will have rightly vanished from the scenes of his fonuCT 
joys. In fine, it i^y be predicted that, if hunting is to continue, in 
fashio^ble countries every hunt subscriber will have to pay much 
mo^or his sport and pleasure. It seems only fair that the landed 
gentry, who suffer seriously from the depression, and who usuolly 
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contribute without fee or reward much of the groimd hunted over, 
should pay less than other subscribers. In imfashionable countries 
the sport will probably revert more and more to the form of chase in 
vogue with our ancestors; fields will be small; and only the squires, 
wealthy residents within the hunt, subscribers, and such of the farmers 
as can afiord it, vrill appear at the covert side. 

But, in addition to barbed wire, one other great danger threatens 
hunting. The pheasant preserver has long been the unavowed enemy 
of the fox-hunter. There are, of course, numbers of owners of covert^ 
especially among the more ancient landed families, who have been 
bred to regard fox-himting as a sport to be religiously encouraged 
and not destroyed, where pheasants and wild foxes are produced 
together, and where the master of hounds and his pack are received 
with a genuine and hearty welcome. But the very reverse of this is 
far too often seen. Men are more and more becoming owners and 
lessees of great shootings, w'ho not only take little interest in hunting, 
but do all in their power to crush out and discourage it.^ This may 
not be done openly; there are a hundred ways, all well understood by 
a certain class of keeper, by which the wild fox can be exterminated 
or driven aw'ay. Among these enemies of fox-hunting, the man who 
lias become suddenly rich, who has been reared in towns, and cares 
little for the ancient interests and traditions of the country side, and 
especially that of fox-hunting, is too often in evidence. He is too old, 
too soft, or has too little nerve to acquire the difficult art of riding to 
hounds; but he can and does acquire a certain amount of skill in 
shooting. He spends money lavishly in rearing pheasants and pro¬ 
viding big shoots ’’; his wealth, his magnificent entertainments, his 
holocausts of game, bring him quickly the friends and the paragraphic 
notoriety that he desires. In the opinion of this class of person, 'ivild 
foxes and fox-hounds have no businesB near his coverts, and his 
keepers take good care that his private ideas are carried out. It is 
true that this type of pheasant preserver dare not plainly declare 
himself the bitter enemy of the fox-himter. Public opinion, of which 
he has a wholesome dread, would not at present tolerate such an open 
avow'al. But the w^ild fox know^s his woodlands no more, and 
miserable imi)orted beasts, kept in hand and turned down periodically 
against the coming of the hounds, are offered in its place. From 
these imported foxes, confined in some filthy kennel till they are foul 
witli disease, has been spread the fell plague of mange, w'bich now-a^ 
days devastates whole districts and threatens even to exterminate 

^ Shooting specolatoTA and syndicates are among Hie ohiaf offenders in this xospeot. 
As a role th^ have few interests or friends in the district in which th^ operate, and 
are therefore almost absolutely unaffected by the annoyance and dislike of their neigh¬ 
bours. It may be possible! in future, to get lid of some of these foes to fot-bunting, 
in the lioher hunts, by hiring, snd re-letting to shooting tenants, who will ptesenre 
fozss in reasem, the woodlands and coverts from which reynard has hetn ba n ish ed and 
destroyed. That, of course, means further considerable burdens upon the hunt funds. 
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wild-bred foxes altogether. In some countries foxes have become so 
scarce from the ravages of mange that even masters of hotmds are 
compelled to import fresh stock and turn them down. These impor¬ 
tations again are, from confinement, often liable to disease, and are 
very poor substitutes for the aboriginal wild fox of the distidct. 

Some owners of large pheasant coverts have lately beoome so 
emboldened as to refuse Uie entrance of hotmds into their woods until 
mid-December or later. This is not an absolutely now development. 
It has been known in a few instances for fifty or sixty years past. 
But it is a steadily growing evil, which must have some limit if fox¬ 
hunting is to continue. If these and other selfish tactics are persistcKl 
in, fox-hunting must and w’ill disappear, os some masters of hounds 
predict that it w^ill, in certain parts of England. 

In the struggle w'hioh is going foiw'ard between the pheasant pm- 
server and fox-hunter, it may be safely said that public opinion is 
strongly upon the side of the ancient and far more manly sport of 
fox-himting. And in the long run the gi’eat fox-1 iimting interest 
may be trusted to find a remedy for the evils wrought by over much 
pheasant culture. Combination can do a gooil dc?al; and, without 
advocating the ** boycott,” a combination of the fox-hunting interest 
throughout England w^ould be a force w^hicjh even hardened itheasant 
preservers would be comx)elled to listen to. I speak, of course, of the 
worst and most selfish form of game pi'eserving. As c^ ei'j' one knows, 
hundreds of good shooting men are also good fox-lumtcrs and fox 
preservers. 

Upon the whole it may be asserted that, in spite of the dangers I havf^ 
touched upon, fox-hunting is by no means upon its last legs. It ha.s 
yet an eiidiuing vitality. It wdll probably siimve far into the next 
century, nay even beyond. Changes and reforms, in the vciy^ natun> 
of things, there will have to be. Many of these are already in jwo- 
gress. The fact that more packs of hounds than ever have, tliin 
season, entered upon the campaign, indicates that the pastime has still 
abounding vigour and troops of friends. A fine, manly, and most 
bracing pastime, fox-hunting, of all onr field sj»ortS; can least be 
sufiPered to die out. 

Hare-hunting, although pursued with somewhat more diffitjulty 
than of old, has not the same enemies to contend with as the sister 
sport. Small fields are the rule, and the fanner, upon his one rough 
nag, can and often does enjoy a look at the sport. Moreover, the 
expenses of harriers are far less than those of fox-hounds, while the 
opposition of preservers of largo coverts is necessarily not so pro¬ 
nounced. In the case of foot beagles, damage to fences and crops is 
almost nil. There seems eveiy' probability, therefore, that hare¬ 
hunting, despite the scarcity of hares in some districts, will long 
fiourish in these islands. 
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RECENT ATTEMPTS AT COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION. 

It must be quite evident to any one interested in the question of 
Copyright, whether as a producer of Copyright property or an owner, 
that the Copyright Acts are in a very confused condition. It is not 
the object of this article to give a detailed historical accoimt of how 
there came to be Copyright laws at all, or how, after they had come 
into being, they got into the present involved state; but it may 
be interesting to note a few x>oints with regard to the rise of literary 
and artistic property'. 

As this property more than any other is the peculiar production of 
the individual, one would have thought therefore that it ought more 
than any other property to bo his in eternal possession. For many 
generations however the producer after publication had no property 
at all, and has it now only for a limited time. It was only with the 
introduction of printing that the question of Copyright property 
began to be seriously considered, and then the matter was discussed 
not BO much with a view to the author, the producer : as to the printer, 
the tradesman. In 166*2 was passed the licensing Act forbidding 
the printing of any book iinless first licensed by the Stationers* 
Company. Tlie Charter of the Stationers’ Company, it should have 
been stated, was granted in 1556, more than one hundred years pre¬ 
viously. The Licensing Act was continued by several Acts of 
Parliament, but finally expired in 1679. Several attempts were made 
to resuscitate it, but without avail. It was not until the reign of 
Queen Anne that the first Copyright Act was passed. This is known 
as 8 Anne, c. 19. This Act was certainly unsatisfactory to authors, 
but it was better than nothing. It was a point gained. Even at 
this period the author had very little property. Being generally poor, 
and not having a printing press of his own, he sold the rights in his 
work for a sum doira. 

This Act, therefore, was passed more for the protection of the 
printing and bookselling trade than as a safeguard to the author. As 
time went on, however, literary property became more valuable, and 
other kinds of artistic pioperty were considered worthy of legislation. 
The author lost by slow degrees his dependence upon his patron— 
sometimes a member of a wealthy oristocratio family, sometimes a 
bookseller and printer, or combinatiomof booksellers. As education 
increased, his Copyright became more extensive owing to the greatm: 
circulation of his works, till, at the present day, although the old 
jargon of publishers’ generosity is still heard, he may be said to be on 
a fair way towards emancipation. 

The evolution of otlier ai-t proi>erty has come about more slowly, 
but it has also come uith the fulness of time. 
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Yet even now, in this enlightened nineteenth century, a man who 
has evolved out of his inner consciousness a work that may delight 
millions of his fellow beings has only property in that work for a 
limited number of years. T^ereas the owner of a few acres, under 
which there happens to be a coal mine, may reap the benefit of that 
for which he has not toiled, generation after generation. But this 
point again is wide of the present subject. 

The present Law of Copyright which touches the many different 
kinds of artistic property is set forth in fifteen or sixteen different 
Acts of Parliament. The interpretation of these is, in many cases, a 
matter of exceeding difficulty, and the confusion is heightened by the 
fact that there is absolutely no uniformity with regard to the methods 
of dealing with this property. The term of Copyright varies with tlie 
different kinds; the methods of registration are dissimilar; the 
question of publication has never been properly defined ; and with 
regard to the fine arts, the Copyright lapses on sale unless spwiaUt/ 
reserved or transferred. These are onlj" some of the main points in 
which the present legislation is entirely defective. There are in 
addition several and not unimportant minor points v liich are too 
numerous to be specified. The main Act on which literary and 
dramatic copyright depends is the Act of 5 and (> Viet., entitled the? 

** Copyright Act, 1842.” From time to time there has been a move¬ 
ment amongst the holders of (.'opyright in all the different kinds of 
property which are subject to this method of treatment to obtain a 
more satisfactory protection of their rights. A llo\'al Commission 
sat on the Law of Copyright in 1876. Since that date (Kuisolidatiou 
and amendment of the Law have been several times attempted, first 
in 1879 by the Duke of Putland (then Lord John Manuel'S), on behalf 
of the Conservative Government. This Bill, owing to the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1880, was not proceeded with. It was a Bill framed 
to ca^ out the suggestions of the Commission, from which it differed 
only in one or two points. In the following sessions, 1881 to 1880, a 
consolidating and amending Bill dealing with ]»aintiiig8, drawings, 
and similar Copyright property was introduced, but never jiassed into 
law. Two Bills, the “ Musical Compositions Acts,” were introduc(^ 
in 1882 and 1888, and became law% In 1880 the ** International 
Copyright Act ” was passed, which gave Her Majesty p<iwer to agr^e 
to the terms of the famous Berne Convention, and also had some 
reference to the Colonies. In the same year the Society of Autliors 
drafted a Bill, which was not brought before Parliament. Towards 
^e end of 1890 the United States passed the American Copyright 
Act, and in 1891 Lord Monkswell brought forward a Bill, promoted 
by the Society of Authors, after consultation witli all the parties 
mte^ed. Tins Bill wae read a second time in the House of Lords, 
subject to the singular condition imposed by Lord Halsbuiy, as repre¬ 
senting the Government, that it should not be further proceeded with. 
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All the Bills, whether consoHdatmg or amending, have, as might have 
been expected, been framed on the lines marked out by the report of 
the Commission of 18/8. The Bill of 1891 is prefixed by an elaborate 
memorandum summarising its contents and giving reasons for almost 
overy alteration proposed. 

All these attempts were, for various reasons, unsuccessful, and the 
matter remained in the same state as before until the beginning of 
the year 1896, when the Society of Authors decided to appoint a sub¬ 
committee to re-consider in full the question of consoUdating and 
amending the Cop 3 rright Acts. The question of applying for a 
full consolidating and amending Bill was very seriously discussed, 
and, finally, for various reasons, set aside. No doubt the line to be 
pursued with regard to consolidation generally was present in the 
minds of the Committee when they took this step. These lines have 
been ably set forth in the “ Encyclopsedia of the Laws of England,” 
under the head of “ Consolidation of Statutes,^^ written by Sir 
i^ourtenay P. Bbert, K.C.S.I. His dictum there set forth is of such 
importance that it will be worth while to quote it:— 

“Experience shows that, under existing conditions of English Parliamentary 
•Oovemment, consolidation should not he combined with substantial amendment 
of the law. WTierc a Bill aims both at consolidation and at amendment, it is 
practically impossible to coniine proposals for amendment to the new provisions as 
distinguished from those which are merely reproductions of existing law. The 
whole Bill becomes open to criticism and amendment in committee, and if the 
subject is in the least degree contentious, the chances of passing it are very small. 

“ Where amendment of substance, as well as of form, is needed, one of three 
courses may be adopted. An amending BiU may be introduced, and, when passed, 
followed by a consolidation Bill. Or, when the provisions of the amending Bill 
are past the committee sta^, they may be embodied in a consolidation Bill. This 
course was adopted with the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, but is attended by many risks, and is difficult 
to combine with the more recent practice of referring consolidation Bills to a joint 
committee of both Houses. Or, lastly, it may be more expedient to make con¬ 
solidation precede substantial amendment, an assurance being given that re-enact¬ 
ment of the existing law is not in any way to prejudice or preclude future 
amendments. Tlie fact is that simplification of the form of tlie law facilitates 
amendments of substance.” 

Wbetber, however, the Committee of the Society were eonoemed 
with this view of the question or not, or whether they were restramed 
by the ill suct^ess of their former attempt, the result of their delibera¬ 
tions proved thoroughly satisfactory, for they abandoned the idea of a 
full consolidating and amending Bill. This course must be acknow¬ 
ledged as a tlioroughly sound one, as a Bill embodying the question 
of consolidating Acts of Parliament is never likely to he brought 
forward except by the Gtovemment itself. It is pra<^ically useless for 
private individuals, however iufiuential, or however influential the 
bodies they represent, to deal with a question so large and so difficult 
as the consolidation of the Copyright Acts. It is no longer a question 
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of oT)taimDg unilpxmiij for different kinds of literary and artistic? 
property, and for the methods of dealing with them in Great Britain 
and Ireland. There is the wide question further involved of the 
British Colonies, vdiioh qtiestion a little time hack reached a ve^' 
acute stage wiii. regard to the reproduction of copyright books in 
Canada, and there is the still wider question of International Copy¬ 
right under the Berne Convention. To have a full kiiowlcnlge on 
these points, it is absolutely necessary to be behind the scenes, and to 
know the negotiations of the Colonial and Foreign Office that have 
been or may be pending. The Society, therefoi'c, wisely settled to 
bring forward a small amending Bill which nught deal with the [K)ints 
whidi were in most pressing need of amoodment, but tibe Society 
naturally only confined itself to Kterary and dramatic property, and 
with that object in view thought first of mwely dealing with the 
eighteenth section of the existing Act of 1842, which has been, sinoe the 
Act was passed, so great a stumbling block. This section refers to 
literal}^ property contributed to magarines, periodicals and encyclo- 
ixodias. It is extremely badly drawn, and almost impossible to 
interpret. Counsel was instructed on behalf of the Societ}' to deal 
Anth the matter.^ Instructions liad no sooner been delivered than a 
letter appeared in the TimvH from Mr. Tido Avith regard to the dra¬ 
matic rights of noA’elists in their OAvn Avorks, a propnti of tlic pirated 
A’ersions of Trilby that were appearing in the country. Tlie Soci*'t \ 
at once joined forces with Mr. Tree, and detenniiu'd to Aviden t!i“ 
scope of their proceedings. A meeting of other bodies interested in 
literary' Copyright aa'os called. Mi*. Longman reproscntetl tJie 1 Pub¬ 
lishers’ Association, Mr. I>aldy the Copyright Association. A plan 
AA'as submitted to those present for the drafting of a Bill amending 
the law on the follovting important points:— 

1. —The eighteenth Section (Magazine Copyright). 

2. —The Dramatisation of Novels. 

»*}.—CopjTright in Ijectures. 

4.—The Term of Copyright, 

o.—^Abridgment of Books. 

0.—The Question of CopjTight in Titles. 

It was decided, after mature deliberation, to drop the followiiiir 
points:— 

1. —The Term of Copyright. 

2. —The Question of Copyright in Titles. 

Tlie former, it was thought, would be better left for the Consoli- 
<iatmg Bill, and the latter was considered too difficult a question to 
handle at the present time and in the present Bill. Further instruc¬ 
tions appear then to have been placed before counsel by Messrs, 
l^eld, Roscoe & Co., the solicitors of the society, and a Bill was 
drafted embodying the points set out above. Many meetings of all 

(1) K.B.—^'ce “ EeiKnt tltc Society of Auth 
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the parties interested were held. Ho doubt many alterations were 
suggested and were embodied by counsel. All this entailed con¬ 
siderable labour, and the expense of counsel’s and solicitor’s fees 
must have been heavy. It was not, however, till July, 1897, that 
the Bill was in a fit state to be placed before the House of Lords. 
Considerable delay had occurred, as it appeared that the representa¬ 
tives of the Publishers’ and Copyright Ajssociations, although acting 
for these bodies, could not bind them, and had, from time to time, to 
refer to their principsds. This method of procedure would naturally 
tend to complicate the position. If those engaged in the work had 
been more numerous, the negotiations might have been prolonged 
indefinit^y, like a rat in and the aooieiy, ^ve bra 

burdened with a large araual Isgid expend Xhe main |iiata 
ihe Bill had met with Ae aarat of ill parties Xhe arib-WBrnHitae irf 
the society then **took the bull by the homs^'’ fdaoed the BiB iuLoi^ 
Monkswell’s hands, and left the details to be fought out in 
Committee. In its final shape the Bill dealt with the l<dlowing 
points:— 

1. —Copyright in Periodical Works. 

2. —^Articles on Encyclopaedias. 

3. —Lectures. 

4. —^Abridgments. 

o.—A short clause touching newspapers being merely declaratory 
of the present law. 

6. —Dramatisation. 

7. —^Sumiuary Bemedy for Infringement of Dramatic Oop^uright. 

8. —^Date of Publication. 

There was some objection raised to the Bill, as then settled, by one 
or two persons of importance who had not been consulted in its initial 
stages. Their objections were mainly based on the method of draft¬ 
ing the Bill, and on the fact that the Bill dealt in one or two points 
with newspapers. Neither of these objections, however, can now be 
i^onsidered to hold water, as the Bill has been re-drafted on behalf of 
the House of Lords, by Lord Thring, whose parhamentaiy drafts¬ 
manship will no doubt satisfy the objection, and the clauses referring 
to newspapers have been struck out, as, after mature consideration, 
it was felt that these ought to be deidt with in a Consolidating 
Bill, but this is rather anticipating. The Bill was read a first time 
in ^e House of Lords, and on July Ist, a veiy strong Committee 
of Peers, of whom Lord Monkswell acted as Chairman, sat upon the 
Bill. The Committee were os follows;—^Lord Monkswell (Chairman), 
Lords Farrer, Hatherton, Hobhouse, Knutsford, Pirbright, Tennyson, 
Thring, and Welby. 

Evidence was summoned before the Committee, touching the 
amendments proposed, and the Bill was finally re-drafted, and passed 
the third reading on July 23 ih1, 1897. 
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In its final state it dealt with:— 

1. —Translations. 

2. —Magazine Copyright. 

—Copyright in Lectures. 

4.—Abridgments. 

o.—Dramatisation of Novels, &o. 

0.---Summary Hemedy for Infeingement of Dramatic Copyright, 

Such was the position of the Bill in the summer of last year, and 
it was proposed to pass the Bill through the House of I-iorda 
next session, as it had been unable to come before the House 
of Commons. In its present form, supported by the Publishers^ 
and Copyright Associations, it was considered that there would be 
very little diiBBculty in obtaining support for it in the Ijower House. 
So far, the action of the Society must be considered as thoroughly 
satisfactory to those who have the best interests of Copyright Amend¬ 
ment at heart. The Bill is a small one, deals wth important points., 
and has the support of the Publidiers’ and Copyright Associations; 
but there are points dealing with artistic and musical Copyright that 
must be amended before the Covemment can be persuaded to deal 
with any large measure. There is very high authority for stating 
that a Consolidating Bill would have no chance of a favourabh* con¬ 
sideration that did not emanate from the Government otlia^s. 

In the autumn of 1897 it was proposed by the Secretary of tlie^ 
Copyright Association to gatlier together all those bodies interested in 
Copyright to draft a Consolidating Bill, and the members of a joint 
Committee were summoned to meet at Mr. Miuray’s offices. •Some 
of the names of the members have been published in the jW|H>r8. Tlie 
Bill which was submitted for their perusal was a Bill which had 
drafted five years ago by the Secretary, and had b<j<^n addwl to from 
time to time when any fresh points occurred. This Bill was issued as 
“ confidential.’^ It is therefore impossible to give a detailo<l comment 
upon it. Its draftsmanship is in many ix)ints doubtful, althfnigh it is 
rumoiured that this most important question lias reccnvefl the considera¬ 
tion of two Members of the Bar, Q.C.’s, whose names may not be men¬ 
tioned. The matter appears shrouded in mystery. ITiis much is 
however clear, the Bill contains clauses materiiill}' iliiferiug from 
those clauses already ajiproved by the Cop^Tiglit Association, in the 
Society of Authors' Amending BiU, and others that are not in accord 
vdth the letter and spirit of the Copyright Commission. Apart from 
this, however, such an undertaking at the present time is inopjior- 
time and prejudicial to Copyright interesta. It will confliijt w-itli the 
passing of the Amending Bill, and will foil to obtain the object that 
it has in view. 

It is understood that the Sexaety of Authors refuseil to join sucdi 
Committee. To anyone really cognisant of the position, this coarse is 
thoroughly creditable to the Society, os desirous of protecting and 
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upholding Hterary property. As ste.ted previously, amendment 
must come before consolidation. If, therefore, the Bill of the Society 
is successfully ^mssed, it will then he high time to consider the question 
of consolidation^—if consolidation from private sources can possibly 
be of any material advantage. This point, it has already been 
declared on high authority, is exceedingly doubtful. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances, if the question of consolidation is going to be under^en 
by private individuals, it can only be undertaken satisfactorily on one 
basis; that is, by drawing together all the different producers of 
Copyright profierty, as distinct from the holders of Copyright—^the 
tradesmen of literary, artistic, and musical wares are not likely to 
propose a law for the benefit of producers. Their interests may be 
in some respects similar, but they must in many points be dissindlar: 
That the views of such producers of Copyright property should 
be taken either through the societies *adiich represent the different 
branches, or through representative men from each branch; that a 
certain sum should be subscribed by all concerned, and that the best 
Parliamentaiy draftsmen securable should receive instructions to 
draft a Bill containing all the main points which had been agreed 
upon between the joint committee of producers; tliat another counsel, 
eminent for his knowledge of Copyright Law, should also be in¬ 
structed to join in consultation with the committee and counsel 
prerioudy appointed—there is no need to keep the names of the 
counsel employed from the public; that the Bill thus drafted should 
be put before a joint committee of producers and holders, summoned 
for the purpose, and tliat at all meetings of such committee counsel 
should be present to keep the legal aspect of the Bill constantly before 
the committee. This course is absolutely necessary, for the artistic 
temperament is not always capable of grasping legal niceties. It 
mud certainly be considered that the producers of Copyright property 
should form a large majority of this committee. 

It does not seem at all desirable, even und^ the most favourable 
circumstances, that such a Copyright Bill should be put forward, nor 
does it seem that, if put forwo^, it would be accepted, although 
possibly it might be of benefit to any future Qovemment that thought 
of taking the matter up serioudy. Where such serious questions as 
the podtion of Great Britaiu and Ireland with its Colonies, and with 
other countries in the universe, have to be discussed, it is not only 
fitting, but obsolutely necessaiy, that the party representing pubHo 
opinion at the time should take up a subject so vast and so important. 
It cannot posdbly be of any avail that a few gentlemen, honourably 
knowm as publishers, or highly gifted as authors, diould solemnly sit 
down to discuss a Consolidating Bill without any recognised legal 
adviser pr Parliamentaiy draftsman, and without any previous and 
laboured inquiry into tlie Copyright laws. 

G. Herbert Thrino. 



PAUL KRUGEE. 

AN APOLOGY AND A DEFENCE. 

Fok some weeks, or even inontlis, past tlie writers of Enainiul ortioles 
in metropolitan journals have been i)rajing, as much as such writers 
can pray for am’thing, for the defeat of Mr. Kruger in the Transvaal 
Presidential Election. “ If,” they have seemed to say, the Tninsvaal 
gold industry could only be rid of his repressive influence, wo should 
liave such a boom in low-grade properties as w'ould make us all happy 
for the rest of our days I ” Between their j)etition8 and the expression 
of their hojies they have, it is true, lapsed into a despondent mood, 
and have bewailed the fact that such a pr«>8pect seemetl almost too 
briglit for realisation. No doubt, as far as mere Stock Exchange 
matters are concerned, these persons have been jiistified in tlieir prayers 
and in their hopes. The news of the defeat of Mr. Kruger and of 
the election of Mr. Schalk Burger—^liimself, according to some, little 
more than the representative of one of the largest ou nors of low-grade 
proj)erties—^would, for a few weeks, have created a run on those pro¬ 
perties, enabling present holdt^rs of their shares to unload at highly 
favourable figures—a result which would for thos(^ holders bo quite 
sufficient. Tlie financial press woidd have resoundtjd with welcome to 
the golden age, and glorified the results wliich were iKUind to follow 
on the reduction of working expenses consequent on the installation of 
the new’ President in office. The period of (*xuItiitiou w'ould have 
lasted long enough to ser^ o tlie purposes of the present owners of low- 
grade properties. Then a dash of cold water would have In^en felt 
when, in a few weeks or montlis, it W'os discoveml tliat the supposedly 
progressive President could do nothing in the face* of a Gmsen-ativo 
majority in the Volksraad—a majority rendered all the more stub¬ 
bornly Conservative by the rejection from tlie Pi’esideucy of the one 
man they had learned to trust, and by the obvious intervention of the 
liond of the millionaire in tlie geneml policy of the State. 

This nation at large, the British Empire at large, has no special 
interest in the eniiehing of the South Afrimn milliouaira. It has, 
however, some considerable interest in the inointenancH) of peace and 
or<ler in Soutli Afnoa-—peace and order which must be materially 
promoted by the suppression or avoidanoe of causes of irritation 
large and influential classes of the population. That is a doctrine to 
which every one will assent, especially those who have been taught to 
believe that, under tlie influence of Mr. Kruger, causes of irritation 
have been supplied to that large and influential class of persons who 
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ore practically interested in gold-mining in the Transvaal. But, as it 
happens, that dass, so far as it is influential, is by no means large. 
The individuals oomposing it could certainly be counted on the 
fingers of one’s two handi^ possibly on the fingers of one. These 
individuals can own newspapers and absolutely dictate their policy. 
They can inspire telegraphic agencies. They can, by means of their 
deputies, absolutely control the action of that representative body, the 
Johannesburg Chamber of Mines. They entertain the hope that, by 
means of succesdve mine amalgamations, they will be able to control 
the whole of the mercantile interests of the Witwatersrand gold-fields. 
So far from their interests being coincident with the general interests 
of the alien population in the South AMcan BepubUc, the two sets of 
interests are absolutely in conflict. The place which they take for 
their model is Kimberley, w'hence they originally came, and where 
political independence has been absolutely extinguidied by the owners 
of the great diamond-mining mono|>oly. And hence it is that when 
those who know South Africa intiinately see, as they believe, that Mr. 
Kruger’s chief opponent in the candidature for the Presidency—an 
opponent weak in will, though doubUess excellent in intention—is 
chiefly the exponent of the ideas and interests of a leading capitalist; 
when they see the two Transvaal new^pers owned by that capitalist, 
turning round to extol Mr. Schalk Burger and run down Mr. Kruger 
—when they see these things, they know both what to think and 
what to expect. They can veiy well guess that Mr. Kroger did not 
see his way to reward certain former services of that capitalist at the 
price at which they were estimated, and that, as a consequence, an 
opponent, as formidable as the command of money could make him, 
^vos secured to run against Mr. Kruger for the presidential chair. 

The truth is that, no matter how right the financial expeirts may 
liave been in their view of the results of Mr. Kruger’s defeat, so far 
as its temporaiy influence on the Stock Exohmige was conoemed, 
they have been entirely in tbe wTong in their estimate of its results 
in general. They may possibly say that it was none of their busi¬ 
ness to take those general results into consideration—that they had 
only to do with the affairs of the Stock Exchange. Grant this con¬ 
tention by all means, and then go on to admit that the world at large 
is far more interested in gettmg at the truth of things than in con¬ 
sidering the pocket interests of a handful of speculators. Admitting 
this, it may ^ possible to show that all interests in which reasonable 
and peaceable men are concerned, will be much better served by the 
re-eleotion of Mr. Kruger. 

Those who regard Transvaal affiurs from a purely Stock Exchange 
point of view are in the habit of aocusing Mr. Kruger^we diall see 
presently with what amount of justice—of ignimng and even oppos¬ 
ing tbe interests of the gold industry. Those who make this acousa- 

vor.. i.xm. N.s. i i 
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tion seem in manj ^^ases to have forgotten the mimher of oooasions 
in xespeot of which Mr. !Kruger might far more reasonably have been 
aocused of disregarding the wishes of his burghers. Three several 
occasions during the last ten years con be mentioned, in connection 
witii which Mr. S^ger, if he had been the man he is so often repre* 
sented to be—if he h^ been a mere ignorant idave to the prejudices of 
his burghers, a mere ignorant opponent of pohtical progress—might 
most excusably have thrown all the weight of his influence against 
the alien population. The first of these ocoadons arose in 1890, 
when, on the day of Mr. Kruger’s very first visit to the Band, the 
Transvaal flag, which was flying in front of the magistrate’s office 
in Johannesburg, was tom down and disappeared. By whom this 
act was committed was never very clearly ascertained. But no 
matter by whom it was committed, it aroused among the burgher 
population an indignation so intense that, at a single word from their 
President, they Ti^uld have marched upon Johannesburg. Mr. Ivruger, 
as good a patriot as any of them, never uttered that word. On tlie 
contrary, he employed all his eflorts to tranquillise the minds of the 
people; he minimised tlie significance of the act; he declined to 
believe that it was the act of any responsible residents in Johannes¬ 
burg, and humoroudy attributed it to the influence of tlie ** long 
drinks” in which the rougher class of the Johannesburg i^pulation 
were in the habit of indulging. More even than this, when in the 
session of the Yolksiaad, which was held very shortly afterwards, the 
riotous proceedings at Johanftesburg were used by several menih<*rs 
as an argument against granting even the beginnings of jsditical 
rights to foreigners, Mr. Kruger fought vigorously against the objec¬ 
tion thus raised, and succ^essfully contended that the great bulk of 
the quiet and orderly population of Johannesburg ought not to Ik? 
made to suffer on account of the foUy of a few riotous persons. 

The second occasion became manifest in 1894, when Lord L<.)ch, 
then High Commissioner, arrived in rret4)ria for the purpose? of con¬ 
ferring with the Transvaal Government with regard to the re-settle- 
ment of the Sw'azieland question. Some agitation had just pnmously 
arisen over the act of the Pretoria Government in “ commandeering” 
over one hundred British subjects for active service against a reljel- 
lious chief. In the absence of any special treaty to relieve Britidi 
subjects from liability to such service, the Tronsv^ Govemment was 
perfectly within its right in taking this step, while the great majority 
of those commandeered” went cheerfully to the fi^t, did their 
duty like men, and were duly compensated. Some half-dosen, or less, 
refused to go, and were mode the centre of a poHtioal agitation which 
was at its height just about the time of Lord Loch’s arrival. His 
amval was made occasion of a noisy and seditious demonstration 
at the railway station. The President’s carriage, in which the I^si- 
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dent and bis distmguidied g^uest were driving into town, was sur¬ 
rounded by a diso^erly body-guard of political agitators, wbo 
flaunted tbe Britisb flag over Mt. Kruger’s bead all through the 
streets. It would be difficult to imagine anything more insulting to 
the Transvaal Govemmmit, more embarrassing to the representative 
of the British Qovemment, or more exa/q[>erating to the burgher 
population of the Bepublic. Again, however, Mr. Kruger repressed 
the irritation produced by sudi conduct, again minimised its signifi¬ 
cance, and again dedared his belief—a belief perfectly well-founded 
—^that responsible residents in Pretoria had nothing whatever to do 
with the demonstration. 

The third occasion arose when, in the first days of 1896, the 
prisoners taken when Jameson surrendered were brought into 
Pretoria. Mr. Kruger had from the first made up his mind what 
was to be done ^ith them, viz., that tiiey should be handed over to the 
British Government for such punishment as was due to them. He 
arrived at that conclusion knowing well that it would, at the moment, 
be the most tmpopular thing he could suggest; he fought for his 
view in spite of the almost complete absence of any sympathy or 
support from members of the Executive, and in the teeth of the 
vehement opposition of all his military commandants, and carried his 
point by slieer force of persuasive argument and indomitable will. 
All those w'ho opposed him now know that he was perfectly right, 
and understand and appreciate the humanity and wisdom of his 
reasons. “ If these men,” he argued, “ are tried in the Transvaal, 
they m 411 be condenmed to death, and I cannot pardon them.” It 
was to prevent the creation of an eternal feud between the Dutch and 
English races that Mr. Kruger stood out against the popular indig¬ 
nation which the raid had excited among his own people, and risked 
unpopularity rather than lend himself to a course which, while at the 
moment grateful to those who looked up to him, he knew to be 
imwise and unmerciful. 

Conduct of this kind, it must be admitted, was not the conduct of 
a fanatic, nor of a man seeking popularity at the expense of justice, 
nor of a sworn and irreconcilable opponent of the interests of the alien 
population. On the contraiy, such conduct is reconcilable only witli 
one conclusion—^tliat Mr. Kriiger is a sagacious and \\ide-minded 
statesman, caring little for praise so long as he satisfies liis own 
conscience, anxious to give to a newly-arrived population the fullest 
possible privileges and the widest possible liberty, subject only to one 
consideration; and ever ready generously to discrinrinate between 
the noisy and self-seeking few, and the quiet, industrious, and orderly 
majority, 

*‘How ^en,” it may be asked, “to account for the reptesrive 
and cq>pres8ive acts of the Transvaal Government in respect of the 

1x2 
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mining industry' and tlie alien population P ” The answer to the 
question is simple, viz., that there has never been, except perhaps 
with regard to ^e Franchise, any legislation that could be prcperly 
called either lepresoive or retrogressive. To prove this it is not in any 
respect necessary to go to what might be called prejudiced Transvaal 
sources of information. All the evidence requisite is to be foimd in the 
Axmual Eeports of the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines—a source 
not only unpossessed of any prejudice in favour of the Pretoria 
Government, but, if an^ihing, antagonistio to that Government. Let 
us go back first of all to the year 1890. In that year, at Mr. Kruger’s 
invitation, and in spite of the indignation aroused by the flag incident 
in Johannesburg, tlie Yolksraad agreed to three measures in the 
interest of the new population and of the gold induBtr}% two of which 
can only be described as revolutionary'. The Koad agreed (1) to the 
constnietion of railways, specially with a \iew to meeting the Cape 
system then being pushed on through the Free State; it agreed (2) 
to a constitutional change involving the creation of a Second Volks- 
laad, the members of wliich were to be elected on a very' much more 
Hberal franchise; and (^3) it agreed to various alterations in the Gold 
Law which had been suggested from Johannesburg. For all these 
acts the Government and the Yolksraad were warndy thanked by the 
Johannesburg Chamber of Mines. Nor were these mcr»' empty 
resolutions. The railways agreed to were taken in hand with the 
utmost energy, and in two years’ time were actually at work. The 
elections to the iSecond Yolksraad were at once preceded with. The 
value of the amendments to the Gold Law were warmly appreciated 
by those whom they concerned. Tnie, the granting of political 
rights to new comere, by the creation of the Kecond Yolksraad, did 
not all at once go the w'hole way to an “ Uitlander’s Emancipation 
Act,” and it left a power of veto in the hands of First Yolksraad. 
In no country, however, has a reform in the basis of representation 
been brought about save by successive stages, w'hile the veto of the 
legislation of one Chamber by another is not unknown in Great 
Britain. If it should be asked W’hy, tliis kind of reform having 
beg^, it did not go further, the answ'er will be met with immediately. 

In 1894 and 1895 the Pretoria Government—^Mr. Kruger’s Govern¬ 
ment—was still, as reference to the lieports of the Chamber of Mines 
will show, doing its utmost to meet the views of the mining industry. 
In 1894 the Yolksraad did all that the Chamber of Mines requested 
in respect of Sunday woodong. Ih 1895 it passed the labour regula¬ 
tions suggested by the Chamber without alteration. In the some 
year it passed an admittedly satis&ctory law with regard to the sale 
of drink to natives; took steps to prevent the molestation or robbery 
of natives on their way to the mines; accepted the recommendations 
of the C hamber for the codification of the Gold Law; amended or 
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rejected applications for patents to which the Ghamher objected; 
acted in aooordanoe with the views of the Chamber with regai^ to a 
proposed cyanide monopoly; promptly appointed a commission to 
inquire into oomplainte as to trading in mining areas; reduced to 
1 per cent., on receipt of a memorial from the Chamber, a proposed 
*2} per cent, royalty on coal; and further, in response to another 
memorial from the Chamber, increased the salaries of the judges by 
•50 per cent.^ There was, to put it shortly, no question raised by the 
Chamber of Mines which the Government and Yolksraad did not at 
once take in hand. It would be difficult, so far as practical results 
were concerned, to imagine more cordial relations. 

It has been complained that under Mr. Kruger’s control the foreign 
residents in the Transvaal and the gold-mining industry have been 
un&irly and excessLvely taxed. We may pass over &e Customs 
tarijS in connection with this question, seeing it has been admitted 
that the tariff is moderate and reasonable enough, and having regard 
also to the obviousness of the principle that those who are the chief 
consumers of imported goods are the proper persons to pay the import 
tax upon them. As regards direct personal taxation it is trivial, and 
concerns all classes alike. There are three direct personal taxes—^the 
Poll Tax, the Boad Tax, and the Bailway Tax, and these three 
between them produced, in 1894, a total revenue of no more than 
£28,292, equal perhaps to about 48. 6d. per head on the entire 
European population of the Bepublia As regards the taxation of the 
mines, no royalty is payable to the Government on the gold extracted, 
the Transvaal Government being in this refq)ect proi^Hy the most 
liberal in the world. The only revenue from the mines comes in the 
shape of diggers’ and prospectors’ licenses, the former amounting in 
1894 to £43,465, and the latter to £142,246, a total of £185,711. 
In that year the nominal value of the capital invested in Band and 
De Kaap mines was some 37j millions sterling, the market value 
being very much in excess of t^ figure, so that the total taxation 
amounted to barely one-half per cent, on the nominal capital invested. 
In the same year, the value of the total output was, at 708. per 
ounce, £7,406,574. As only productive mines pay diggers’ Hoenses, 
the percentage of taxation on the output for 1894 was equal to about 
0*58 per cent. 

The cost of coal has been complained of, but, even at the worst, 
with carriage at threepence per ton per mile, the average price of 
coal at the mines was not more than 15s. per ton, the Government 
iharging the merely nominal royalty of 1 per cent The cost of 

(1) It hat not been thought neoeuaxy to give in ea<h case the page in the Keports on 
w^oh these matters are alluded to. But eerifioation would be a simple matter of a few 
minutes to any one who took the trouble to look np the Beporte, most of which are to 
be found at’the Boyal Colonial Institute, 
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also been reduoad^ Iho reduction, on an average distance from ihe sea 
of mxm five hundred miles, prohahly amounting to per ion per 
mile. It was not, however, the Transvaal, but the two British 
Colonies that pocketed the most out of railway rates, far in excess of 
the level needed to pay the interest on the capital sunk in railway 
consiructioD. These facts and figures idiould surely be sufficient to 
expose the absurdity of the charges laid upon Mr. Kruger and his 
€k)vemment of oppressive action towards the gold industry. One 
more f^, or comparison of facts, may be added. At a recent meeting 
of a very rich and important mining company—^tlie Consolidated 
Goldfields of South Africa—'the chairman explained that working 
expenses had been gradually reduced from 298. per ton to the ** ideal 
figure ” of 208. per ton. This working rate of 20 b. per ton is, then, 
possible under Mr. Kruger’s cruel and oppressive Government. That 
is one fact. Now for the other. In the Financial Ncwh for the 15th 
Januaiy, 1898, there appeared a special telegram from TWh (Western 
Australia), referring to the «Sons of Gwalia ” property. In this 
special telegram an estimate was made of the value of develop¬ 
ments based on an allowance of 328. per ton for w'orking exj>enses. 
No one will suppose that in a telegram of this character working 
expenses would be made the subject of an excessive estimate. Here, 
then, is a useful comparison—32s. per ton in a presumably 2>rogressive 
British Colony; 20s. per ton imder the t;vTannical and ignorant rule 
of the Government of Paul Kruger! Is there not some valid justifica¬ 
tion for the assertion that the allegations against Mr. Kruger of a 
desire to oppress the gold industry'' have not a leg to stand upon 
It w^as suggested just now that Mr. Kruger is, and always has 
beOT, desirous to give to a newly-arrived poimlatioii the fullest 
privile^ and the mdest possible liberty, « subject only to one wn- 
sideration.” What is that ffonsideration ? Nothing more or less tlrnn 
this—that the hardly-won independence of the South African 
Republic shall iif)t be imperilled. Now let it be noted that up to the 
middle of the year 1890, in spite of the flag incident at Johannesburg, 
tim fear of imperilling the independence of the Republic had not 
Bnsen. It did arise, however, in July of that year, when it was 
plainly seen, owing to the course of the negotiations over the first 
Swarieland Convention—a convention which, so for as Swazieland 
^oOTie(^ only had the effect of postponing a settlement—that 
Mr. Bhodes, in his capacity as Premier of the Cape Colony, and as the 
rontrolle^ through the High Commissioner, of Imperial policy in 
B^th ^oa, had embarked in a campaign against the independence 
of fte ^nsvaal—a campaign that, for the time being, came to an 
end with the surrender of Jameson at Brink’s farm. It might have 
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policy, of ever being on its guard against the subtle attacks of a 
power vowed to its destructimi. A careful survey of the situation 
showed that the utmost vig^nce would have to be exeimsed in 
respect of the admission of foreigners^ even after naturaEsation, to 
the tinnchise. It was plain to those who were acquainted with the 
XK>Etioal slaveiy existing in Kimberley that the same kind <d slavery 
might be introduced into Johannesburg, and that employees of some 
giant amalgamation might be made use of, whether they consented or 
no, to influence the issue of presidential and other elections. It waa 
in view of this possibUity that the Yolksiaad multiplied tests and oon> 
ditions for adi^ssion to burghership, the one point in respect of 
which Mr. Kruger’s administration might seem to have earned the 
right to he called retrogressive. If, owing to any fortunate combination 
of circumstances—for example, a declared resolve on the part of the 
Imperial British Government to exclude Mr. Bhodes from its counsels 
—^the Pretoria Government could be reassured, it might confidently 
be expected that the defensive attitude of the Transvaal Government 
would be modified, and that the spirit that prevailed in the earlier 
part of the year 1890 would once more assert itself. 

A similar remark appEes to other matters in respect of which Mr. 
Kruger’s Government has been accused of being impracticable and 
retrogressive. Among more recent accusations have been included (1) 
an unwEliugness to agree to the appointment of an “ advisory board ” 
ill respect of Johannesburg matters; (2) an unwillingneal to agree 
to the expropriation of the Transvaal noways; and (3) a disposition 
to uphold the dynamite monopoly. Having regard to the cordial 
manner in which the Transvaal Yolksraad has paid attention to the 
suggestions of the Chamber of Mines, an “ advisory board ” seems 
hardly called for in practice, while in theory it would establish that 
very principle of local independent government for Johannesburg 
which vus so deeply objected to when suggested by Mr. Chamberlain. 
The dynamite question is a somewhat involved one. It is a question, 
however, that cannot be understood apart from the fact that the 
agitation over it represents to a very large degree a conflict between 
rival monopoHes, and that the creation of the existing monopoly 
actually resulted in a considerable reduction of price. Here once 
more the Beports of the Johannesburg Chamber of MEines inipply 
some useful figures. The prices of djTiamite in 1895 ranged from 
858. to 878. fid. per case. In 1890 Nolel’s Agent in South Africa 



wrote to the Chamber of Hinea, offeriii^, as a oonoeBsioii, to 8x the 
price of djnanute at 100a per case for five years for quantities of not 
less than 100 oasea Again, m 1894, a Coinimttee cf toe Ch^ 
Mines, with lit. laond Phillipe at its head, suggested the formation 
of a dynamite monopoly company, in which toe mining companies 
should be shareholders, on a basis of 90a per case till toe company 
had paid a 10 per cent, dividend for three years* In the face of these 
figures it can hardly be pretended toat toe dynamite monopoly was 
any real or serious grievance at toe tone of toe Jameson raid. If the 
price can be lowered, all toe better. There is, however, a factor in 
toe question which is veiy liable to be overlooked. The dynamite 
company is also a gunpowder manufacturing company, and, having 
regard to toe fact that more than once toe British Government has 
arbitrarily prohibited the supply of ammunition to toe Eepublics, 
there may be some solid reason for Mr. Kruger’s declaration that the 
independence of toe Bepublio is involved in the question of too 
dynamite monopoly. 

The expropriation of the Transvaal railway's is another matter in 
respect of which Mr. Kruger has been comlemnod ns iinprogressivo 
obstinate, if not interested. In this case again, however, there 
is reason to believe that he is only jealously guarding tlie commercial 
independence of toe Bepuhlic. The completion and opening of the 
Delagoa Bay railway has been felt in the Ca|>e Colony ns a sorr^ 
grievance—as an accomplishment tending to deprive the Colony of 
toat large proportion of Transvaal trade which has provetl so profit¬ 
able. If toe Cape Colony could by any means put a sjx>ke in the 
wheel of toe Transvaal over this matter, it would do sf»; indeed, 
there is good reason for believing that, in 1894, the Cape Government 
used its best efforts with Kuropeon financiers to prt?vent the com¬ 
pletion of the Belagoa Bay line. Mr. Kruger has alw'avs regarded 
the Delagoa Bay route and toe oommercial'treaty witli Tortiigal as 
securing the South African Bepuhlic against commercial dictation 
from Cape Town. The treaty with Portugal, os it now' stands, w'as 
concluded in 1^. No exoe^on w^as then taken to it by the Britisli 
Government; indeed, Lord Derby, who was tlien Secretaiy^ of State 
for the Colonies, placed every fadlity in the way of its conclusion, 
in spite of the fact toat toe London Convention, Tinder w'hich toe 
^nsvaal was at Kberty to enter into direct negotiations with foreign 
Governments, was still awaiting ratification. There is, however, this 
peculiarity about toe treaty—that it depends on the existence of the 
^cession granted to toe Transvaal railway company. If the 
^nsvaal Government expropriated the mUways, tlie CH>noe8aion and 
the Wy would both lapse, creating toe necessity for toe conclusion 
of a fresh treaty ^tween toe Pretoria and Portuguese Governments 

a tr^ty to which tlm British Government, under toe 4to Artido 
of the l»ndon Convention, would have the right to ohjcHit if its pro- 
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would mean Gape Cyony intee^ In opposing, ihqiolare/lbe ex- 
pvopnation of the Titoewial ndlways, Kiuger a sound 
jusiifioatioQ for arguing that sudi eiprqpziation would be a blow to 
the oommeroial indqpendenoe of the B^ublic. Possibly it is for 
this reason that, in other quarters, the cry for esqaropriaiion is kept 
aliTe. 

There is, besides, the oomplaint, of which something seems likely 
to be heard again, of a dedre on Mr. Kruger’s part to control the 
decisions of the High Court. There is, however, no record of any 
deomion given by the High Court against the €k>vemment bdng 
<liBputed. On the contrary, the original aggressive action came from 
the Bench, and was in eiSect an assault upon the stqHremacy of the 
Legislature. It may be advisable to state once more, as Mefly as 
possible, the circumstances under which this assault was made. 
tJertain farms were proclaimed a public gold-field from a certain 
date. When the day arrived, it was discovered that a man named 
Brown, acting on behalf of a group of capitalists, had men ready on 
the spot to peg out every claim the moment the proclamation came 
into force. In the meantime independent prospectors had arrived in 
large numl)ers. The ofBcials became alarmed, and telegraphed to 
Pretoria their fears of a serious disturbance of the peace. The 
Goveniment telegraphed back that the proclamation throwing open 
the ground would be immediately cancelled by another proclo^tion. 
Chvang, however, to the shortness of the time, the second proclamation 
roidd not be duly published before the first one came into force. 
Brown, being debarred from pegging out, brought an action against 
the Government to recover damages. The High Court never dis¬ 
puted either the right of the Goveniment to proclaim a farm or its 
right to cancel such proclamation by the issue of another. The 
< ’ourt held, however, and properly held, that the display of a tele¬ 
gram expressing an intention to cancel a proclamation was not a legal 
caiK'ellation, end gave Brown the damages asked for, subject to 
assessment, a decision which the Government accepted without demur. 
*So far all was well. But, having thus decided the case brought 
l>efore liim, the Chief Justice went on to deliver an opinion—^it could 
hardly be called a judgment—on the legislative powers of "the 
Yolksraad, claiming for the High Court the right and power to 
review tlie acts of the legislature from a constitutional standpoint. 
To this claim both the Government and the Yolksraad strongly 
objected. There was, they contended, no such power conferred on 
tlie High Court tmder the constitution; it was in conflict witk the 
admitted and recognised practice of the Yolksraad for many years 
I>ast; it was directly antagonistic to a judgment delivered by tiie 
<]!bief Justice liimsolf some years previously; and, beyond all this, 
having regard to the peculiar circumstances of the country, it might 
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afford some wealthy enemy of the Kepuhlio the means, through a 
friendly disposed Bench, of defying the authority of the Yolksraad. 
That is the way in which the dispute is regarded from the side of the 
Transvaal Government, and, at the very least, no fair-minded person 
can say that the ohjeetions raised to the action of the Bench-^r 
rather of a majority of the Bench—were unimportant or ill-founded. 
Xatm^lly, by those who are in active antagonism to tlie Transvaal 
Govemment, the true nature of the dispute has been sedulously mis¬ 
represented, with the view, doubtless, of prejudicing public opinion 
in European countries. . 

It would be impossible within the ordinary limits of a magazine 
article to enter into a discussion of all the charges which liave been 
so diligently made against Mr. Kruger. What has been said, how¬ 
ever, may possibly serve to awaken that spirit of fainicss which has, 
unfortunately, not been conspicuously manifested in this country, in 
the discussion of the affairs of the South Afriain Roimblic. It may 
suggest the doubt whether the rejection of Mr. lvnig#>r from the Presi¬ 
dency might not have been a worse misfortune than his elei-tion. In 
the minds of those who know him, and who understaiul the Transvaal 
and its history, Mr. Kruger apjiears in the light of one of tlie most 
remarkable figures of the present century. Imjxu’vious to flattery; 
gifted with an unrivalled shrewdness in his estimation of men and 
events; j»eiietriite<l by a rtdigious coiniction as dee]> and as sincere as 
that of the founders of the Evangelical school in England ; jmtriotic 
in ever^' fibre; courageous, watchful, patient, humane ; |H>ssessetl of a 
humour as genuine as that of Abraham Lincoln; as little to l)e 
drawn asirle from his conscientious convictions by the jut^ssure of his 
own burghers as by tlie thi’oats of foreign agitators—thus fashioned 
by natiue and educated by experience, Mr. Krug**r may well and 
worthily stand foiw'ard as the representative of a ntw of wliom it has^ 
been truly said, that “ no iieople, not of Britisli despeiit, ever offer(*d 
such bivourable material for conversion into loyal sul»j(H*ts ns did tli(*se 
8outh Africans whcm they came by conquest under British nile.^*' 
And yet what a reeoni of errors the British treatimuit of this race 
must have been when, more than a century after first ]>lantiug of 
the British flag on South African soil, to distrust Great Britain is, 
among Transvaal burghers, a certain road to popularity I Is it always 
to l>e thus ? Or may it be that, when every kin<l of mistake has 
been committed and recoiled njion those who committed it, the jieoplo 
of England will at last leani t» appreciate the hanly and courageotts 
desr enrlants of those whose waggon-wheels first carriwl the seeds of 
civilization through the wilds and wastes of Bouth Africa ? By sym- 
I>athy and appreciation you c^an do anything in South Africa; by 
threats or coercion, nothing. 

F. Iti?:Gi.\AM> Statham. 

(l) TheaVa t>f Smth .i/rioi, vol. iv., p. K8. 



THE WESTMINSTEE IMPBOYiaiENT ” SCHEME. 

No intelligent dweller in London wHo, for the last tweniy years has 
watched the deyelopment of his stupendous town, can have failed to 
observe to how great an extent, especially within the last decade, the 
aspect of its central quarters has changed. To the foreigner it has 
grown appreciably lighter, brighter, and more agreeable; to the 
abiding denizen, more liveable and likeable; and to both, increasingly 
more full of amenities of all sorts. 

Yet, though great changes have been made, and, upon the whole, 
distinctly for the better, there remains an effect singularly inappro- 
priate to the greatest capital dty in the world, and singularly 
characteristic of London and of England. It is the provincial effect, 
the absence of the ordered reticence, the relevance and obedience to 
a dominant idea, that stamp the civic control of a great central 
authority. 

The unskilled alignment and proportion of thoroughfares and 
spaces, the neglect of perspectives, and the haphazard medley of 
incongruous facades, resemble the emptyings of a gigantic German 
toy-box rather than the deliberate and sane expressions of a civic ideal. 
This effect is curiously manifest upon some of the great proprietary 
estates, that embrace the greater part of fashionable London, and 
which have been lately, and ore still being, rebuilt. It is in the 
reconstructed streets, squares, and “ gardens ” of such estates that the 
absence of educated control and real architectural distribution is most 
distressingly apparent. Yet it is ^predsely upon these proprietary 
estates that, relatively to the rest of London, the closest control, that 
of the ground landlord and his agents, is exercised. Architecturally 
speaking, we have no governing body in London, for we have no 
central committee of taste, not even a Ministry of the fine arts. 

The lack of any such central authority is easily explained by the 
extraordinary indifference of Londoners to London, visually con¬ 
sidered. That indifference is receiving a most striking and dis¬ 
heartening illustration at the present moment. The Westminster 
Improvement Scheme, technically known as the “ Victoria Embank¬ 
ment Extension and St. John’s Improvement,” is the scheme of a 
syndicate for acquiring remodelling, as a commercial speculation, 
an immense area in the heart of Imperial Westminster. 

The very existence of such a scheme, dealing, as it does, with sites 
in close proximity to, and actually in touch with, the two great 
national monuments—Westminster Abbey and the Houses of ParHa- 
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Yet the prop^ is not only tdemted alike by press and pnUio, but 
eYen^ by a certain proportion of the fonnW) extolled. This attitude 
of a section of the London papers towards a private commercial ven¬ 
ture dealing, amongst other things, with a great nationid site, is 
painfully illustrative of the want of broad conception, of the lack of 
appreciation of a grand architectural opportunity which seem to dog 
and hamper all our efforts towards the structural reform and dignity 
of the capital. For the most part, those new^pers whidi have pro¬ 
nounced favourably upon the scheme, have accepted and embodied in 
their pronouncements the self-interested statements of its promoters, 
without critical examination either of the Bill to be laid before Par¬ 
liament this session, or still less of the explanatory plan which accom¬ 
panies it. This careless confidence would not, I venture to think, 
have been extended to the prospectus of any ordinary business scheme, 
such as that of a restaurant company or a motor omnibus association. 
With certain laudable exceptions, the morning and evening papers 
have shown an amazing want of perspicacity as to the statements 
of the syndicate, and a surprising ignorance of the actual signi¬ 
ficance of the plan. It has been left almost entirely to the letters of 
private correspondents, to point out the misleading character of the 
former, and the hopeless ineptitude of the latter. I do not propose 
to weary your readers with a detailed recapitulation of these criti¬ 
cisms, but wish to point out what appear to me to be the more con¬ 
spicuous faults of statement and of plan. 

The very title of the Bill is a misnomer, it is called ** Victoria 
Embankment Extension and 6t. John’s Improvement.” But a 
moment’s consideration of the appended plan will show that nothing 
that can fairly be called an extension of the Victoria Embankment 
is intended. The Embankment Boad, of which London has just 
right to be proud, is, where it ceases at Westminster Bridge, by no 
means its widest point, about 130 feet wide, and, for the whole of its 
length, from Blackfriars to Westminster, is absolutely unimpeded by 
any building between road and river, affording thus an uninterrupted 
and incomparable view. The scheme before us proposes to extend ” 
this magnificent highway hy a river road 40 feet in width, backed by 
an immense block of buddings for the whole of its length, except for 
the 40-foot lanes of approach at the northern and southern ends 
respectively of the block. It is nothing but an audacious attempt to 
create an attractive and remunerative private site, to gain which it is 
proposed to lop a portion off the, already far too restricted, area of 
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windizig inoonvenient stxeet^ so mdelensible as a thoroaghfaie 
that the County Council has alzeady prepared a plan for widening 
it. Bad as Millbank Street is, it ^ one merit at least: that of 
approximately right dizeotion. It does at any rate effect a ooire* 
spondenoe with the end of Qrosyenor Boad, at present the only 
southward avenue in the direction of Yauxhall, and a waterside road. 
It has been obvious ever since the scaffolding came down from the 
Houses of Parliament, that a really fine and spacious southern 
approach to Old Palace Yard was needed, and the doom of hOUbank 
Street was foretold. But threatened streets, like threatened men, 
live long, and Millbank Street, in all its crowded picturesque squalor, 
is with us yet, though probably not for long. 

A little consideration of the proposed plan of alterations, however, 
will convince any unbiassed mind that Street No. 1 is a most ineffi¬ 
cient, inconvenient, and undignified substitute. It debouches upon 
Horseferry Eoad, at present of an average width of perhaps 40 feet, 
and of not much more than 35 at the point of junction, so far to the 
westward of Grosvenor Boad, that unless the latter thoroughfare is 
to be immensely widened, or a ^^plaee^* or circus of considerable 
dimensions is to be formed (and neither Plan nor Bill portends any 
such arrangement), there will be two bad and dangerous comers to be 
turned in order to reach the river bank. 

The County Coimcil, we ore told, has a-scheme for widening 
Horseferry Bead by some 25 feet, thus making it about 65 feet 
wide. But even if that is done, this road will remain too narrow to 
carry the direct traffic to Lambeth Bridge, and to receive, as in 
accordance with this plan it would receive, the additional southward 
traffic of Marsham Street, widened to 60 feet, and of the new Streets, 
Nos. 1 and 3. A new Lambeth Bridge, wider and easier of gradient 
than the existing little suspension bridge, is intended by the County 
Council. That of necessity implies that the storting point of the 
bridge will be farther in shore and will need ampler space to ease the 
traffic to and from the initial causeway. The Provisional Plan ignores 
this necessity, and it is obvious that the block of buildings next the 
Embankment would in any case have to be shortened, or the miserable 
river road it provides would end in a veritable cui de sac. 

Granting that ihis scheme of the syndicate is accepted, and carried 
out, a really a^ft ryning legacy will be left to Westminster, in the 
inevitable and extremely ffifficult task of continuing Street No. 1, in 
such manner as to effect any tolerable junction with Grosvenor Boad. 
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Per if fiHia new street is “ produced ” southward, and kept perfeotljr 
straight, it terminates against the steps of the Tate Gallezy, after 
shaving, in a most ungainly fi^hion, the backs of the row of modem 
houses in Grosvenor Itoad. If it deflects eastward, that is riverward, 
it must partially ex totally destroy that row, which, upon grounds of 
expedience, is not likely to be intended. So that the creation of 
Street No. 1, as planned, would leave us in a bad fix. 

Now let us oonsider this street in itself. It is to be 90 feet wide, 
the width we are informed of Begent Street. It is shown as a 
boulevard flanked with trees, and has been eulogised, by some im- 
thiTikiTig but friendly critics, as a splendid avenue. For a “ boule¬ 
vard ” the width of Eegent Street would be paltry in the extreme. 
The side walks of a boulevard, in which trees are to have room to 
grow without impeding foot traffic, should be at least 25 feet wide 
from house ixonU to kerbstone, that would leave a roadway of 40 
feet in this case; 120 or better 130 feet of total width would give 
something that even continentals would recognise as a boulevard. 
The Paris boulevards are stated to have a minimum width of 33 
yards. The Avenue de FOpera is of that width; the Avenue Du- 
mesnil, 44 yards. Portland Place is 125 feet wide, but has obtmding 
“ areas ” to mar its effective breadth. Many of the new avenues of 
Brussels are wider yet, while Berlin has given, to XJnter den Linden, 
the handsome width of 196 feet. The apparent width of a street is 
obviously related to the height of the buildings between which it 
passes; and it cannot be supposed that a speculating company, or 
its future lessees or purchasers, having incurred enormous expen^ture 
in obtaining and clearing sites, would, in the matter of height, stop 
fax short of the extreme limit allowed by the London Building Act, 
Thus this 90-foot street would almost inevitably be flanked by 
houses at least as high as those that make Victoria Street, which, at 
its “ Sanctuary ” end, is of about that width, the gloomy, big lane 
we know it. Its trees axe not likely to flounsh greatly. It will care¬ 
fully avoid aU river view. That is to be reserved for the happy dwellers 
in the front row of the big block that faces the delightful prospect of 
Lambeth Palace, with its groimds and trees. At the northern end 
of this portentous avenue it will be seen that it is the intention of the 
syndicate to acquire and remove the terrace of quiet Georgian houses, 
Imown as Abingdon Street. The removal would include, apparently, 
th^ fine (fid house, now occupied by the Board of Trade Standard 
department, whose admirable stone north front faces Old Palace Yard. 
This will provide a site, one end of which is opposite to the Victoria 
Tower, while for nearly its whole length it will have the fine view 
eastward, of the river across the Tower gardens, and westward, the 
really delightful prospect of the Abbey gardens, and the Abbey andr 
Westminster School. That the indifierence of London, of the nation, 
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will be sufBlcient to surrender to the unknown projects o£ the specular* 
tive builder such a splendid site as this, 1, for one, refuse to believe. 
But should that architectural ignoxqiny overtake us, we may well 
dread the result. Instead of the handsome and dignified block of 
public offices, which might fitly grace a position presenting all the 
aptitudes for a building of national importance, we may get a ten* 
storeyed pile of flats in red brick, or a giant hotel. 

Anyone endowed with ordinary powers of perception and imagina¬ 
tion, who will stand at the south-west corner of Parliament Street, 
facing southwards, and will consider the vista before him, will see 
that the mere widening of the gap between the great Victoria Tower 
and the end of Abingdon Street, by 20 feet, will do nothing to 
improve the dignity of the former, or the general view, if, in place of 
the low buildings existing, we get a new block of nearly double their 
height. The effect upon the long, and not very high range of the 
Palace of Westminster on the one side, and Henry VII.’s chapel on 
the other, of a mass of buildings dose to both of ^em, and as high 
as either, would be positively disastrous in the architectural sense. 
And the syndicate offers no guarantee whatsoever, as to the character 
or dimensions of the buildings which are to replace its demolitions, 
a fact which may well give pause, even to enthusiasts for private 
enterprise. 

We are vaguely promised something nobler and more dignified 
than what we now possess, in the way of surroundings to the great 
national monuments so copiously alluded to. A brief survey of the 
nobility and dignity afforded by the “mansions,”residential fiats, and 
hotels, strewn broadcast over London, within the last ten years, is 
not comforting. What “ noble ” building is like to be created by a 
desire for dividends ? The promised dignity, we may be sure, will 
be of the tenantable order, the “ desirability ” of newness and smart¬ 
ness, of red brick and vividly contrasted freestone, of electric light and 
elevators, in fact, of “ idl modem conveniences.” 

No sensible man would uphold the integrity of the slums which 
fringe the threatened area; they are going bit by bit, and might well 
go faster. Beform is certainly needed. But tiie syndicate has the 
assurance to stigmatise a great part of the area, for whose possession 
it yearns, as one of the most insanitary districts in London, and 
as an'imminently possible “ hot-bed for epidemics.” These allegations 
have been shown by the Health Officer of the district to be absolutely 
untrue, a contradiction for which the promoters should be grateful. 
For they have chosen a singular method of fouling their prospective 
nest, in seeking to convince the public, and their postible tenants, 
that the area they desire to turn into a brand new residential quarter 
is excessively insanitary. = ^ , 

Their ‘ dealings with the territory lying westward and inshore of 
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the river, whidi has been aptly dubbed the “ Hinterland,” show one 
predominant idear--the desire for paying sites. The spaces between 
the meagre streets are obviously calculated to fit in the greatest 
number of lettable houses, and, by consequence, to produce the greatest 
possible return for money invested. There is little evidence of care 
for the requirements of traffic, still less for oonsiderationB of archi¬ 
tectural efieot, or the value of the picturesque. 

Smith Square contains that curious masterpiece of Archer’s, the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, at any rate admirably built, and 
full of character. This is the chief monument of the parish, and, of 
course, will remain. But how is it to be treated ? It has at present 
one dignified and convenient avenue of approach in North Street, 
which not only leads directly to its principal entrance, but affords a 
unique and really charming vista terminated by its portico and 
pediment--on untouched legacy of ^e eighteenth century. 

This street it is proposed to abolish, to block up, and, the church 
being a building of north and south aspects and entrances, it is 
intended to provide it with approaches only from the east and west. 
And this in the great name of Public Improvement. Northward of 
Smith Square is another legacy of the eighteenth eentur}% almost as 
untouched, in the triad of extromely picturesque, staid, orderly and 
delightful little rows of porticoed, panelled, and wrought-iron-fenced 
houses, known as Great College, Barton, and Cowley Streets. These 
are indicated upon the published plan by an irregular shaped block, 
closely resembling the top of a grand piano. We are left in doubt as 
to the fate of this block. But it is safe to assume that it is not to be 
acquired with the kindly view of preservation. That is not the way 
of money-making syndicates. 

These quiet old streets, intensely appreciated by those who live in 
them, and intensely appropriate in their very quietude, most decent 
folks will think, to their posirion, under the shadow of the great 
Abbey church, will go. They will go, and soaring fiats and mansions 
will reign in their stead. And why P They are not insanitary or 
unsightly, they occupy no space required for any avenue of traffic, 

for any other public need. They are unique, interesting, and 
pleasant. Is it of ** public and local advantage,” to quote the Pre¬ 
amble of the Bill, that they should disappear P They are still 
enjoying a hale old age, may they not die a natural death P 

What this syndicate offers \a is, at best, a soixy bargain. We are 
to grant to a private body of commercial q)eculatQrs, for its own 
behoof and benefit, powers to smash, obliterate, and wreck, on a 
gigantic scale, an ancient and interesting quarter of the historic City 
of Westminster, powers to convert to its own commercial ends sites 
of national value (wbidi we may have to redeem some day at 
immense cost) •, and last, but not le^ powers to create another great 
proprietary estate, an ohgarchy of ground landlords. All this with 
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the inevitable ousting from their homes and occupations of an 
immense number of people, who, on the score of local advantage,'' 
have some right to a voice in the matter. “ Proper provision,” we are 
given to understand,^ will be made for the poor—-a phrase of vaguely 
comforting suggestion, like that blessed word Mesopotamia.” 

The consideration we are to receive, in view of this magnificent 
grant, is to consist of a mock extension of our splendid Embankment, 
a few ill-arranged streets, and an ill-planned residential quarter of the 
speculative order of architecture, the cost of the creation of which is 
to be borne by the future tenants of the creative company. The 
acceptance of the ofier will mean the acceptance not only of a 
thoroughly bad plan, but the practical prevention of real public 
improvement, for the next few generations, in a district presenting 
great architectural possibilities. 

Any extension of the Victoria Embankment must be a real con¬ 
tinuation of its generous amplitude and dignity, the splendid highway 
befitting the margin of a splendid stream. If it is not this, if 
intervening buildings shut out from the public way the continuous 
prospect of the river, it belies its title, and falls to the level of a paltry 
compromise. 

Surely the great City, that a few years ago found courage, skill, 
and resources to create as noble a mile of river ix^d as any in the 
world, can treat this further fragment of three hundred yards on the 
same broad lines, and with the same fine freedom of effect. The 
success of such an effort is assured, and the practical difficulties, 
other than those of the acquisition and clearance of the ground, are 
not serious. 

It would be easy to make the sides of tlie new avenue parallel, or 
nearly so, to the front of St. John’s Church (which is the key to the 
architectural position), and to open out Smith Square by “pro¬ 
ducing ” its northern and southern sides tO meet this avenue. The 
Square is at present provided with a North Street; might not its 
approaches be completed with a South and a West Street, in the centre 
•of their respective sides ? 

The Victoria Tower Garden is all too short for its position, under 
the lee of the House of Lords. It should be extended to Lambeth 
Bridge, and bounded on its inshore, or west side, by a really imposing 
avenue, say 130 feet wide, and running from the Victoria Tower to a 
circular or elliptical place ” of about 300 feet in diameter, forming 
a spacious junction with the new bridge, which, let us hope, will be 
of stone, and the widened Horsefeny and Qrosvenor Hoads. 

This is a mere indication of a possible scheme; there will, doubt¬ 
less, be many and better ones. What is, however, imperative is that 
the plan should be laid on broad Imperial lines, and not dictated by 
the cramped necessities of a speculative venture. 

Edward Prioleaij War:ikx. 
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THE NEW COMEDY. 

Th^ most striking and original amongst the younger men who have 
oome to light during the last five or six years, the two who sound a 
really new note in dramatio literature, are Paul Hervieu and Maurice 
Dounay, and I do not think that any oritio with a love of antithesis 
has ever lighted on a contrast more strongly marked. Hervieu and 
Dounay are as absolutely opposed as will and temperament; laborious 
effort and improvisation; shadow and light; winter and summer; 
north and south; hatred and love of life. Both look on at the same 
world, but the one with the eyes of a Stoic, the other of an Epicurean. 
In that eternal question of marriage, adultery, divorce, from which 
neither our stage nor our sooiely can escape; in that duel between the 
sexes which, in our days, has become so strongly accentuated, Hervieu 
is the declared defender of the rights of the woman, Dounay the 
crafty advocate of the failings and passions of the man. To put the 
matter in a nutshell, I think that the law has seldom been better 
attacked than by the first, or love better defended than by the second. 

A few years ago I met M. Paul Hervieu in a newspaper office. I 
remember a pale, interesting, finely-cut face, suggesting the idea of 
nervous energy in repose, grave, almost melancholy eyes, no shadow 
of a smile, no suspicion of a gesture, an even, colourless, indifferent 
voice, nothing affected or irritating, but an evident determination to 
keep himself to himself, and not to wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
This was before M. Hervieu’s first success, when his name was scarcely 
known to anyone except brethren of the trade. An eminent artinte^ 
who holds a high place in Parisian society, was, if. 1 am not mistaken, 
one of the first to understand him, and to introdxice him. His novel, 
Flirt, was much read. It was such an attractive title, and the book 
did more than justify the promise of the title. I remember that it 
pleased women of the world because it was so delicate in form, and 
said very audacious things very prettily. Moreover, it was lighted 
up here and there by those touches of mischief which they like, with¬ 
out ever foiling into that coarser gaiety which they detest. This 
veiled gaiety disappeared in the succeeding novels. I confess that I was 
very much bored by these, and that I understood very little of them. 
M. Hervieu seemed to me to be developing a dismal precority. His 
efforts to evolve a style were scarcely happy; moreover, what is the 
use of torturing words, trampling on old phrases, and disturbing our 
minds in a hundred ways, if, after all, the idea that one is trying to 
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isoavey rernams fonnless uid vogae P What is the Sphinx withont 
its enigma P I was just adxmtting that M. Hervieu had struck a had 
yein and was in great danger of deserving the praise of idiots, when 
his dramatio successes filled me with surprise and delight. His three 
plays—one played at the Vaudeville, two represented at the Francois—; 
lifted him at once to the first rank, and showed the world that he was 
master of a dramatio manner, as clear, as outspoken, as easy to define,, 
as his style in fiction was subtle, tortuous, and disconcerting. 

Lea Parolea Beatent was M. Paul Hervieu’s first appearance on the* 
stage. This is the plot: the Marquis de Nohan, a soldier and a- 
man of the world, has met, in the East, Mdlle. Engine de Yesles, the 
daughter of a diplomatist Misled by certain appearances, he believed 
this young girl to be engaged in a guilty intrigue. He told the story 
imder the seal of most intimate confidence to a woman whom he* 
loved, and she circulated it throughout Parisian society. Engine’s 
reputation was gone. She remained in ignorance of the fact, but the 
man, who was the cause of the evil, both knew it and deplored it. 
Not only did he break off all relations with the wretched woman who 
hod let out the secret, but he fell deeply in love with his victim. To 
complete his remorse, he learns that the droumstanoes which deceived 
him admit of a quite natural explanation, and that Engine, for aU the 
freedom of her manners, is purity itself. There is only one way of 
repairing his fault, and giving the lie to the reports which he has set 
on foot. It consists in marrying the woman whom he has calumniated. 
Therefore he decides to tell her his love, but at the same time to con¬ 
fess his fault. These two confessions, the first so eat^ if only it had 
not to be followed by the cruel second, make up a very touching 
scene, although it is spoilt in some parts by the mannerism, the 
laboured subtlety of expression, all too frequent in M. Hervieu’s 
novels. The Marquis de Nohan, who, as I have just said, has the 
two confessions to make, makes Ecgine de Vesles decide which ought 
to come first, just as in the Chamber, members dispute the Order of 
the day. Suppose that a man is in a situation like this with a girl 
whom he loves,”—^then simplifying the case and coming nearer to the 
truth—“ suppose that I am that man.” In his mortal trouble, in 
his strange desire to be both understood and not understood, he 
stammers out some ridiculous, scarcely intelligible phrases. ** Don’t 
you think that a woman’s unhappiness can only come from one single 
thing—^from a person P ” When Engine, half stifled by emotion, 
cries out, “ My friend, my friend, you hurt me I ”—then corrects her¬ 
self—“No, that is only a way of speaking because there are no 
words to express that one feels something better than good,” I feel a 
great desire to burst out laughing, both at the expression which is so 
awkward, and at the idea which is so ambiguous, so twisted, so 
artificial.* But I remember the curious perversity of the human 
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situation here is ^ etohairassed that the style can hM'dly fcllte :wl 
the effeots. At length the truth is out, and the scene, as M. Hemeu 
has written it, ends paretty much as might hatv expected. 

Engine de Vesles does not accept the reparation which is offered her. 
It is precisely because she loves her calumniator that she suffers 
retrospectively in her pride and in her love. In the first moment of 
passion she adopts as her champion an enigmatical personage, whose 
character and sentiments are never explained to us. There is a pro¬ 
vocation given and a duel; de Nohan is dangerously wounded. His 
danger brings Eegine to his side, forgiving all. He will be cured, 
doubtless, and they will be happy. No, for the world has not said 
its last word. As the proverb says, “ Ijes paroles restent.” The 
infamous story is repeated once again in public. De Nohan hears 
it, and the shock costs him his life. 

This denouement belongs to the purest melodrama. M. Hervieu, 
in Zes ParoUs Pesfmf^ has borrowed a few weapons from the 
inexhaustible arsenal of Scribe and his followers. The duel, 
the will which serves to exhibit the beautiful sentiments of the 
hero and heroine—^we know all that, and we have made up our 
minds that we w'ant no more of it. The author has also been re¬ 
proached for letting so many characters hover about in the background, 
just as Dumas did, a method hurtful to imity, by which I mean the 
only true and necessaiy unity, unity of impression. But M. Hervieu 
might have replied that these secondary characters are only the 
Hydra’s heads, the fragments of that formidable and mysterious 
entity, which delights to devour reputations and shirks all responsi¬ 
bility. Don’t try to banish these people from the piece, for they play 
a much more important part in it than the pale figure of de Nohan. 

M. Hervieu did better than answer. Three years later, in Lph 
T enailhH^ he gave us a play exempt from these faults. Not only does 
it show a veiy considerable advance on the last play, but it seems to 
improve as it goes on. At the beginning there are a few tortuous, 
subtle i^ntences; in the final act all is bitter, concentrated, poignant. 

Irene Fergan has been married for ten years to a man whom she 
•does not love. Why does she cherish a grudge against him ? Just 
because he has not known how to make himself loved. She is told 
that she will love him when she is married. ** It was not I who 
was married ten years ago, it was the other woman that I was then.” 
But she does not tell us all. She loves Michel Davemier, the cele¬ 
brated traveller, who, bn his side, cherishes a great and heroic passion 
for her. Will she yield to him like so many other women, who take 
a lover at^d preserve the outward appearance of virtue ? Will she 
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judges, “ This man and I thought that we loTed one another. We 
made a mistake. We demand to be set free.” What giioTanoe will 
she allege?—adulteiy, ill-us^, serious insult? Nothing of the 
sort exists, and consequently it cannot be proved. Moreover, there 
must be a motive. “ Well,” cries Irene, “ we will invent one.” 
That, I think, is what the English law calls collusion.” Our law, 
less far-sighted and less strict, leaves the door open to these little 
conspiracies. But in such a case the husband must be the accomplice 
of the wife. Now Eobert Fergan has no intention of getting a 
divorce. “ And if I run away ? ” will have you brought back 
by the gendarmes.” “ And if I disgrace your name ? ” “ I will 
keep you all the same.” Thus, according to the French law, which 
regulates marriage and divorce, the wife is the prisoner of the husband, 
and must remain such at her jailor’s good pleasure. That is ihe 
first situation, the first striking moment of the play. 

This is the second. Ten years have elapsed. The victim has 
apparently become resigned, and the husband and wife seem to have 
lived together on fidrly good terms, away from the world in a lonely 
country place, where M. Fergan has chosen to shut up his wife. A 
child has been bom, little Een^, and it is on his account that the 
straggle begins again. The fiither has decided to send him to school; 
the mother means to keep him at home. Every argument has been 
exhausted on both sides, and it rests with M. Fergan to insist on 
getting his own way. “ He belongs to me, his father.” “ You are 
not his father,” and she confesses that on one occasion, maddened by 
her galling chains, she had put aside aU generous scruples and hod 
yielded to the man she loved. The child is hers, hers only. But 
here Fergan remembers the law, which puts the child into his hands. 
What is he thinking of?—some cowardly vengeance? She cries 
shame upon him. Can a civilised man make a victim of a child, 
appease his wounded pride by sacrificing a weak, helpless creature 
who, for ten years, he has thought to be his own fiesh and blood? 
At that moment little Een4 Grosses the stage, and the mere sight of 
him decides the question. 

Febgak. You are right I cannot harm him. It will be enough if 1 teach 
myself not to love him. (cfscmiMfy) You will take him away. You will start 
at once with him. 

Irenb. I will not start. 

Fbbgait. What? 

iBEzni.* 1 will not consent to he thrust out of doors. For my son’s sake 1 
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will sacrifice nothing of his regnlar position^ of the consideration attaching to his 
legal birth. 

Febgav. Then I shall force you. 

Ibkke. No. 

Feboait. The divorce that you were so anxious for, I now wish for and 
demand. 

Ibene. I no longer accept it. My youth is past; my hopes are dead; my 
woman’s future is at an end. I refuse to change the whole course of my life. 
I wish for nothing more than to remain to the end where I am—as I am. 

Feboak. You want me to put up with you P 
. Ibene. You must! You have nothing against me but my own confession. 

However he revolts, ho still protests. What, a whole life together 
face to face, always, always ? What sort of an existence will he lead ? 
And she answers, “The same that I have led for ten years.*’ 
“ But,” he cries, “ you are guilty and I am innocent.” “ No, we are 
only two miserable people, and misery knows none but equals.” 

La Loi de tHomme, played last winter at the ComMie Fran 9 ai 8 e, 
has much affinity with Lee Teiiailks, The same concentration, the 
same severity of style, the same contempt of all petty devices. Like 
Len Tcmilles, La Loi de VHomnw is a violent attack upon the law 
with regard to marriage and divorce. Like Len TmailleH, La Loi de 
VHomme consists of two situations, which are opposed, or, to speak 
more exactly, of one and the same situation reversed. In the first 
act the wife is at the mercy of the husband; in the third tlie husband 
must sxirrender to the wife. Only the first of these twt/ plays gave 
the mind the same kind of satisfaction which arises from a neat 
proposition followed by its contrary, or from a well-worked out 
algebraical equation. The same law furnished the key with which 
the former prisoner locked up her jailor. In the new play, the law, 
as conceived and framed by men, the same law which furnished 
Irene Fergan, the adulteress, with so excellent a retort, can do nothing 
to give freedom to Lame de Itaguais, who is an honest woman. 
Deceived by her husband, slie has discovered in his writing-desk 
some conclusive letters, and she learns from the very lips of the 
representative of authority that these letters can do nothing for her. 
She wants to have the lovers surprised, but she shrinks back from 
the stupid and ignoble formalities with which the law has surrounded 
the proof of le flagrant d^lit when it is a question of masculine 
infidelity. Consequently, she must content herself with an amicable 
separation. She will have the shame of remaining the wife of an 
adulterer, and the grief of feeling that he has a i^ore in her 
daughter. As for him, he will keep his mistress. 

The years pass. Little Isabelle de Baguais has grown up. She 
in her turn loves and is loved. Andr4 d’Oroien would be worthy of 
her, but his mother is the mistress of M. de Baguais. Imagine the 
disgust, the supreme revolt of the poor mother, who seems to see her 
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4augliter tom away from her aad given to the woman who has 
already robbed her of her husband. Will idie oonsent to oue of 
those hideous compromises which oblige the victim and the execu¬ 
tioner to live side by side in the same f^ily ? Impossible. Here, 
again, M. de Baguais has an ally in the law, always the law of man! 
He can virtually ignore his wife’s wishes, and disregard her veto. But 
M. d’Orden and his son, Andr^, are men of honour and men of 
heart, and the idea of forcing themselves into a family, or of a 
daughter marrying against her mother’s wishes, is alien to their 
private code. M. d’Orcien insists on seeing Madame de Baguais in 
the presence of his own wife and of M. de Baguais. He must have 
a free oonsent, or a refusal with reasons given. Here is Madame de 
Baguais’ opportunity for vengeance; she will teU the truth to the 
injured husband, and force a confession from the gpiilty pair. 

Is she right, or is she wrong ? That question was discussed over 
the sweetmeats at all the five o’clock teas of Paris, which gave me 
occasion to remark that the de eoi*ps, formerly so powerful 

among women, is a thing of the past. Some threw Laure de Baguais 
overboard out of cowardice, to please the lord and master, to whom 
they had decided to show indulgence at all costs. Others, on the 
contrary, abandoned her in the name of the maternal a£tection wliich 
Laure sacrificed to her vengeance; and otiiers, because they were 
wily birds, full of resource and armed at aU points for the struggle, 
60 that with or without the law of man they had a thousand w'ays of 
slipping o£E the yoke under which Paul Hervieu’s heroine succumbed. 
There are blundering, stupid women, and Madame de Baguais was 
one of them ; she did not know how to make herself loved; she did 
not know how to make herself obeyed. She had nothing on her 
side, as she said herself, but her ** tears and her claws.” She made 
use of them; she did well. Why pardon the guilty, who remain 
unrepentant in their crimes ? 

But I come back to the play. The situation is now in the hands 
of M. d’Orcien, who in a few seconds, and under our very eyes, has 
to pass through all the phases of an evolution which would require 
long hours, weeks, months, perhaps years. But this concentration of 
psychological development is the distinctive, permanent, and inevit¬ 
able condition of the stage. Call it a convention, if you will; but it 
is a convention which is the very life of tragedy. Consequently, 
M. d’Orcien, though he gives way at first to an alarming outburst of 
anger, grows calmer when he thinks of his son, the only l^ing whom 
he can still love. In the name of Andr^ and Isabelle, those two 
innocent creatures w^hose hearts and lives would be broken by an 
exposure, he proposes, or rather he insists, since he has the right to 
insist, that there shall be silence, peace, oblivion. Clearly there can 
be no question here of drinking champagne and forming one single 
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household, as at the end of La Sermadc, If M. Hervieu had, 
dreamed of anything so brutal, I should never have forgiven him, 
and I should never have forgiven my^lf for taking his play seriously. 
But nothing of the sort happens. The great world, like the world of 
diplomacy, knows how to bring about reconciliations which are not , 
intimaoieB, and if some silences are base, others are heroic. 

I will not allow that La Loi de VHonime is. much inferior to Lc» 
Tefiaille^. 1 am infinitely more interested in Laure de Baguais, who 
is only a silly woman, than in Irene Fergan, who is a very decided 
minx. The solution of La Lot dt rHomme is much less neat than 
that of Lea Temillca^ but it is more human; and for my part I should 
be disposed to like the piece just because of that denouement which 
has been so much criticised. But M. Hervieu does not care to have 
his pieces liked. They make no attempt to win sympathy, indeed 
they rather repel it. They plunge us into lamentable situations, yet 
we do not shed a single tear. The writers of an older generation 
observed, M. Hervieu experiments. What do I mean by experi¬ 
menting ? I mean obsenation in specdolly chosen conditions prepared 
beforehand—^isolation, so to speak, of the psychological phenomenon 
from the thousand circumstances which might obstruct it, or falsify it, 
or complicate it. So he imitates the physicist, wlio studies the fall of 
bodies in a void so as to arrive at the true laws of gravity and 
attraction; or the naturalist, who binds up a muscle in a rabbit so ns 
to observe the separate action either of the motor njtparatus or the 
apparatus of sensibility. That is to say, he practises abstraction, or 
science, no longer as a matter of reasoning, but as a matter of 
practice. 

M. Hervieu thereby condemns himself to a loss of imagination 
and of wit. He deprives himself of the aid of rhetoric and of poetiy. 
Psychology itself gives him nothing but a starting point, it does not 
give him characters. The secondary figures are nothing but shadows, 
and as to those which move in the foreground, they have only one 
sentiment and one attitude. Apart from their position as husband 
and wife, they are anything you like. They can only be realised by 
an efiort like that required to conceive points without dimensions, 
surfeees without thickness, or bodies without w'eight. It is a hard, 
uncompromising kind of art, bom of weariness and giving birth to it. 
M. Hervieu goes straight on, dragging us behind him; he never 
stops to gather a fiower by the way. He will neither accept nor 
seek for those happy turns of expression which made Dumas and 
Augier such delightful companions. No; he seems to despise any¬ 
thing like naturalness in dialogue, although after all there is nothing 
wrong in it. However poor, limited, stiff, his vocabulary may be, he 
insists on making it poorer, staffer, more contracted—he positively 
revels in it. In spite of the force of his ideas, and the soundness of. 
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Hs thefiis, will the public ever be on familiar terms with these gloomy 
plays, this anatomy of the drama P Certainly a biol<^oal. experi¬ 
ment has an interest of its ownfl>ut to feel pleasure erne murt be 
presented with life itself. Now this is exactly what M. Maurioe 
Dounay has once or twice succeeded in presenting. 

The first actors at his dicposal were some Chinese shadow dancers 
at the Chat Noir. These artistes^ out out in tin, had a< definite 
influence on M. Dounay’s dramatic career. They accustomed him to 
dare and say anything. At the Chat Noir he had a show repre¬ 
sented called Ailleurs, which did not q)are our public men or our 
institutions, and also a little archaic burlesque, Fhryne^ which was 
played in Februaxy, 1891, but was not printed untQ 1894, with a 
dedication to Patin, Patin, good honest man, was in his time 
a Professor at the Sorbonne, Perpetual Secretary to the Aoad^mie 
Fran 9 ai 8 e, and the author of the Tmgiqms Ghrecs, Would he haye 
accepted this enfant terribk, who claimed him as a parent—^this rather 
unexpected and compromising pupH, who descended upon him from 
Montmartre P He is now in a world which I have every reason to 
believe a better world, since it is impossible to imagine a worse one 
than this. Consequently, the answer to the question belongs exclu¬ 
sively to the domain of table-rapping and automatic letter writing. 
But 1 am inclined to think that if he had read Phryne, the few hairs 
that he had when I knew him would have stood straight up on his 
bald and polished yellow pate. 

M. Dounay kept to the same vein in writing Zysietrata, which is a 
very free adaptation of the JEeclesia Zousai and the Exrene of Aristo¬ 
phanes. This time, instead of a luminous circle on a piece of white 
calico, M. Dounay could disport himself on the vast stage of the 
Vaudeville^ and, in place of pimched-out silhouettes, it was interpreted 
by beautiful girls, beautifully dressed. The transparency of the 
muslin would of itself have attracted the crowd; but M. Dounay 
added words worse than muslin. His work was like the musical 
burlesques of forty years ago, Orphie aux Enfers, Im BeUe Hilkney or 
the burlesques of Bumand and Byron, in so &r as it put vexy 
modem sentiments into the mouths of antique characters. When 
the sentimental courtesan prefaces her fidse confidences by the words, 
“ Daughter of a superior officer,” ... or when we see the snobs of 
Athens having their linen waehed at Corinth, just as Bourget’s 
Parisians send theirs to London, we have in an accentuated degree 
the vulgar kind of comedy that gives you Plato hailing an omxiibus 
for the Gates of Hell, or Jupiter calliug out to Ixion, whose palace 
is on fire, *<Are you insured?” But Lymirata differs from these 
ancient farces in not being a parody. It is no attack upon heroic 
literature or heroic art. It contents itself with grafting Parisian 
blague upon the blague of Athens, and, after all, the two are not so 



AMtow iat. fih* mtfmr gda bis effects Bot from tie di^emfy, 
imt tihe Amlm manners and sentiments, which is no 
impossihtiitjr. Moreov^f, here and there he has given the piece a 
poetical oolonxing, jnst as Aristophanes did, a feat which would have 
been as difficult for Cr^mieux and Hal^vy as for Byron and Bumand. 
No nation ever equalled the Greeks in the art of describing young, 
elegant, smiling depravity and adorning sensuality with a thousand 
graces. That immoral, delightful form of art we once jx)a8esBed and 
then lost. M. Dounay learnt it from the Greeks by the aid of Patin, 
and has restored it to us again. 

The young author completed his course of irony at the Chat Noir. 
At the same time, like all the Frenchmen of his age, he must have 
noted the movement of the Th^&tre Libre, although be does not seem 
to have written any play for M. Antoine. Without committing 
himself to any system or counter system, he picked up by the way 
certain ideas winch accorded with his kind of wit. For example, 
that life is a sort of mystification. We live for the most part in full 
comedy; now and again we rise to serious drama; then w^e relapse 
into comedy, or, at least, to the realm of ten'e-d4erre^ everyday 
material, mechanical existence, where every sky is dull and grey. 
His three modem plays, Petuion tie Famille^ Antmth, and Ltt 
Dmilmremc^ follow this type, and unfold their action in the order 
which I have just indicated. But when the authors of M. Antoine^s 
school tried to prove to him that the best play is a play that is no 
play, he did not believe a word of it, and reserved to himself 
the right of being clever when he found an opportunity. He was 
no less incredulous when he was told that wit is an element fatal to 
comedy, for he had a good store of that kind of merchandise, and he 
had every intention of placing it on the market. Above all, he saw 
quite clearly that the cardinal error of the Thefttr© Ijibre was that of 
placing sensual love on the stage just at the moment when it was 
degenerating into a morbid habit, the disease of love, which Stendhal 
omitted, or, rather, which he justifiably eliminated, from his formal 
classification. But before it descends to that degenerate level, has it 
not had its glorious hour of freshness, its springtide of blossom, its 
shore of what we call in France “ la beauts du diable Immoral, 
if you please; but pleasant to the eyes for all but Puritans. Will 
not such a strain command a hearing ? The innumerable editions of 
Pierre Loti answer in the affirmative. This kind of sensualism Loti 
has depicted with as profound and serious a conviction os if it were a 
religion, with a wonderful art, breathing all the poetry that is in us 
and around us, an art that is almost innocent in its ardour and 
simplicity. Imagine Ix)ti, a child of the Boulevards, and making his 
ddbnt at the Chat Noir; take aw'ay his painter’s palette, and give 
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him m its p]a6e hiamd!^ of y<m wiQ Imte swething 

very 1^6 ihxirioe 

He liad only riseii to bis proper stature in Femim de Fmdlk, 
The scene was laid in one of those cosmopolitan hotels on the 
Eivieia, the characters vnere men and women in search of adventure, 
drawn thither from all parts of the world in the hope of stimulating 
their worn-out nerves by some new freak of fancy. The events were 
merely some trifling incidents of the ^able ifhdte* Then in the midst 
of this atmosphere, which gradually becomes charged with amorous 
electricity, there is a sudden explosion, but after all no one is wounded, 
the scandal miscarries, the revolver misses fire; But whether it is 
that M. Dounay presumed too much on his skill in handling so many 
threads at once, or whether the public is weary of these series of types 
and combinations of petty intrigues. Pension de Famike did not have 
a very long run. To make up for it, Amants filled the bills for a long 
time at the Eenaissance, and I know that whenever one mentions this 
play to a Parisian, his eyes light up with the memory of a vivid, delicious 
sensation. Each generation has one book which it cherishes tenderly, 
one play dear above all others, in which the reader, or the spectator, 
identifies himself with the hero, one work which for ten or fifteen 
years fixes the language of love. To be young and to discover it, is 
to be thrown into a fever, and to see it again is to experience a soft¬ 
ening of the heart and a gentle melancholy. When at last it gives 
pla(?e to new successes, one feels inclined to say with Miirger’s 
lover, “ 0 ma jeunesse c^est vous que Ton enterre! ” I think that 
Amants will be that play, for all who had reached the age of love 
when it was played, for the lovers on their promotion in 1895. But 
that number is swelled by so many precocious boys and belated elders. 

I said something about the milien of the play, when I was speak¬ 
ing of Jeanne Ghunier. She played the principal part with Lucien 
Guitry, who is not unknown in London. When the curtain rises on 
Claudine Eozay’s drawing-room, the representation of “ Quignol ” 
has just come to an end. The children and their mammas are de¬ 
lighted, the mammas very elegant, the children dressed in a 
pronounced English style and imder the care of a Miss ” and a 
^‘Fraulein,” whose efforts to keep them in check are w'onderfuUy 
ineffective. There is respectability in the air—respectability of a 
rather artificial and superficial kind. As if to put us off the scent 
the Prefect of Police is in the drawing-room as an invited guest. 
However, we begin to sniff a somewhat doubtful odour. We under¬ 
stand by certain phrases that these women are not momed, that these 
children are not children like our own, and that the Prefect has come 
to amuse himself. In hict, this is the demi-monde, the world of 
sham manages, temporary fidelity, and virtue for a season. To give us 
a picture of these struggling to live like excellent 
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Rneroia <t«.tmrtBrpMoe of the preawt 
M». T(m9uem- Jaeta8 P»riawin<m>arlWiqi«i^^I^^ 
Zjadj Oxreyd, who represents the ehsuriities and of the 

xoarried courtesan, the supeinuineranes are left to bring out 

dearlj the practical, domestioated courtesan, the cotfHiMffte jk^po^e, 
who knows how to look after her tradesmen, keep her accounts, and 
educate her children. We feel that for aU Ckudine’s greater delicacy 
of mind, she sees life after all, just as these women see it. Hidden 
awaj* in the bottom of her heart tliere is something of the man of 
business, lake all Parisian women she is a bom arithmetician, and 
with it all she is kind, she would not make any one suffer: she adores 
her child, and she cherishes an attachment for its father, which is the 


result of habit, gratitude, sympathy, and I shall add respect, if the 
word may be forgiven. Yes, but she can love, and although she 
knows very well what that leads to, she has not the strength to turn her 
back upon it, or to be vexed, when she hears the first notes of the music. 


From the very beginning, although she makes a show of resistance 
for form’s sake, we know that she will not repulse Vithenil. One 
wonders what will happen. Will they be denounced, will they be 
surprised P Doubtless there will be another woman, jealousy, a duel, 
someone will kill someone else, perhaps every one will die. You are 
quite mistaken : they will not be denounced; they will not be sur¬ 
prised ; they will be jealous, but as usual, jealous for no reason at all, 
or for absurd reasons can only end in those thousand little nothings 
which make up the history of love. Nothing will happen, and no 
one will die. Someone will marry someone else, but it will not be 
Yithenil, who marries Claudine. 


The whole play is nothing but the history of a Hama, tlie evolution 
of love. First act: they meet; they like each other; tliey flirt; 
they discuss the love which the one does not wisli to feel, and the 
other feels already. Second act: they are in love; they talk non¬ 
sense ; they quarrel and make it up again. Third act: they are still 
in love; they break with one anther; they siifier; they come to¬ 
gether again. Fourth act: their love is stronger and deeper, yet 
they separate with a great rending of hearts, which is in itself 
supreme happiness. Yerily this fourth act is dangerous to see and hear; 
it is the paroxysm, the acute crisis, the heroic moment when any 
sacrifice, any madness seems possible. Claudine, for all her prudence, 
is ready to forget evmything—rest, future, fortune, even her child. 
Those passionate imwells, this solitude, this Italian night, this 
nature made for love is all too much for nerves stretched to breaking 
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SnuMf i & cm^ ^ ^ ^ isbaAi^ 

iniciDsieiir dm xiotwMi has only 

tiie fifth sot theyswetagRis^bol m and they philosophise ||d^ 
eadly, tenderly over the paet 

Is there ncrtWng bnt love,^^^l^^ is eveiyflra^ 

a whole crowd of things, when one oomee to^^t^^ it. Eran^il’e 
journey; the histoiy^ of two pastiyooidcs^ the hdie Alexandrine who is 
the good one, and the true who is the bad one; a discussion about 
the worthlessness of servants; a toast; a fable in verse, varying from 
five to twenty-two feet in a line. Princess Soukhimiliki and her musio- 
hall songs; a receipt for making “ cocktail ”; an anecdote about an 
Irishwoman, who belonged to an orchestra of Hungarian ladies, and 
was the mistress of the Siamese ambassador; a whole host of things, 
which do not serve the action of the piece. And that is the very 
reason why M, Dounay has thrust them into his play. If these 
details did serve the action of the play, he would be taking a leaf out 
of Scribe’s book or Sardou’s, and they are hopelesriy out of date. 

As to the sentiments of Olaudine and V^theuil, we can follow with¬ 
out a shadow of effort their capricious and yet fatal development. 
They deal in seK-analysis, whilst all the time laughing at “that 
confounded mania for self-analysis which possesses us.’'’ But their 
psychology is never pedantic or emphatic. The only reproach that 
can be brought against them is that sometimes they are too subtle and 
too witty. Here is a characteristic fragment. Olaudine is scolding 
Yetheiul very prettily for his ill-humour, which springs from his 
secret jealousy of the lover en “ If yon are disagreeable, you 

must not be angr}' with me^ it is not his fiiult.” Note the mischief 
hidden in these three possessive pronouns, which I have emphasised. 
M. Dounay’s style is loose, somewhat disordered, but it is an elegant 
disorder, like that of a pretty woman who has put on a peignoir to be 
more at her ease, but who is not the less pretty for that—quite the 
contrary. M. Bounay’s careless, fantastic method contains, perhaps, 
not very much art, but, at all events, much artistic instinct. He is 
more of a literary artist than any of our other dramatic authors, 
Xiavedan, perhaps, being bracketed equal, and Lemaitre, of course, 
hors coticours. 

Many writers are capable only of one single work, into which they 
put their whole soul, all their talents, all their invention, till there 
is nothing left. People asked, some anxiously, others hopefully, if by 
chance Amanfs would not be M. Dounay’s only play. La Ihulouretue, 
which I saw last winter, has not altogether dispelled the anxiety of 
M. Dounay’s admirers, but neither has it altogether contradicted the 
hopes of his rivals. It is a badly-constructed, ill-oonoeived play. 
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ynOi some parts merii The first act foms a pfey hy 

itsdf. It is a Hghi-heartedly, cruel picture of tiie « Pwaaia Gwmp/^ 
and its different states of mind. We have an outpouring of alanning 
cynicism, and also an exhibition of four little girls, singing, dancing, 
twirling, and what not. Then the officers come to anwt M. Ardim, the 
hanker, who is giving a port}^ that evening according to the imme¬ 
morial custom of hankers, ready to take the final leap. He asks to 
go into his dressing-room, and there blows out his brains. The thing 
is whispered in the drawing-room, hut supper is served, and, Jot^ 
the world sups. 

Xn the second act the play begins. No, not yeU first of all we 
must join in a discussion as to whether a woman, deceived hy the 
man loves, ought to resent it, or to pardon it. The Second 
Empire, represented hy Madame Leformal, debates the question with 
the Third Bepublic, personified in H^lkie Ardan. Apparently the 
wife of the Second Empire overlooked everything in her husband, 
only she forgot to instil religious principles into her children, and 
without religion there is no resignation. This is why the daughter of 
this indulgent mother is an out-and-out rebel. In the fourth ad , be it 
observed, she will prove as forgiving as her mother, whence it follows 
that all this comparative psychology of the two generations means 
nothing at all. It is a complete absurdity, and we must go to the 
Vaudecillc of 1897 to learn that the eocodettes of 1867 were “ benis- 
seuses.^’ In any case, they W'ere not fools, and I can assure M. 
Dounay that they would have made short work of the champions of 
the new generation in less time than it takes mo to write it. 

At last all these people go off. I take out my ^vatch. It is a 
quarter past ten, and the real play is just about to begin. Helene 
Ardan, whose husband paid his debts with a couple of ounces of 
powder, has been for a long time in love with Philippe Lamberty. 
She is only waiting for the end of her widovrhood to marry him. It 
is a fatal delay, for it allows Gotte des Trembles, a little woman who 
is bored by her husband’s neglect, to make a dead set at Philippe. 
They are in the garden one evening; Gotte is pretty and disturbing, 
because she is herself disturbed. Philippe is a man. I am in a 
desperate fright, but suddenly Philippe pulls himself together and 
explains to the j)oor little goose how base it would be to dewive her 
friend, the noble Helene, so happy, so devoted, so trusting. And 
the poor little goose thanks the young moralist effusively. 

I do not know, my dear sir, if you ever found yourself alone in a 
park at sunset with a young woman whose wrists burnt your fingers, 
and whose ideas of duty were getting into a mist. I am quite sure 
that in that case yon also preached her a little sermon. And what 
happened then? One of two things. Either you went away, an<l 
the little woman for the rest of your natural life was your mortal, 



ineooiioi]^^ enem^ 0rjrmiti65^ 
cm the next day/ until ybii aaoeninbed. PliiHppe obese tbe 
altonatiye, cxr rather, ve have first one, then the oth^. 0otte 
triumphs, but only for an instant. Ebilippe is henrorHrtruok 
own downfall, and with the cowardice which characterises our sex, he 
lets his accomplice feel this. Then Gk^tte reven^ herself by reveal¬ 
ing to Philippe that H^hie had another lover before him. That 
confidence has the foreseen and desired effect. Philippe, the culprit, 
poses as the victim, the avenger, whilst H^hie is crushed to the earth 
by his reproaches. But how did he guess, how did he know P One 
person only could have told him—Qotte! In a lightning flash 

H41^ne has understood. What, at the very moment when he was 
faithless to her, he is overwhelming her with his jealousy and his 
contempt. “Now, really, that is funny, too funny.” when 

they have said everything insulting, heart-rending, cruel that they 
can think of, they stand looking at one another, haggard, bracken. 
How will this terrible scene end P Just as it would end in real life. 
“ What time is it after all this P/’ murmurs H4Une, as if awakening 
from a dream. “ Seven o’clock, and I am dining out! I shall loc^ 
pretty I {Going up to the glass and speaking very low,) Ah, my 
head! {Arranging her hair and putting on her hat mth convulsiwy 
feverish fingers. He wraps her cloak around her shoulders. They 
look at one another,) Who is that coming in ? Andr4 P I do not 
want to see him,” Philippe. “ Then go out through the studio.” And 
she goes out without a word. Herw many men and women among 
tlie audience can recall similar scenes in their secret history whic^ 
ended very much like that! Strictly speaking, the play might have 
ended there, but M. Dounay insists on showing us the two lovers 
reconciled, softened, happy. Only to reach that result he thought 
that he must transport them far from Paris to the blue shore of the 
Mediterranean. The scene of Pefision de Famitte was laid in a suburb 
of Nice; and in the third act of Amants we were on the shore of an 
Italian lake; whilst the fourth act of jCa Douloureuse takes us to the 
pines of Cap Martin. We cannot but take note of that irresistible 
instinot to call in nature as an ally, and to turn to those sunny lands 
where life is easier and love more indulgent. However, M. Dounay 
must take care; he is too fond of travelling over the line of the 
P.L.M.; next time, perhaps, the public may take umbrage. 

Wbat is there in the fourth act P Absolutely nothing. M. Dounay 
has stuffed it full of useless things, some of them in veiy bad taste. 
The act might have been written in one single sentence. “ We are 
"not worth very much, let us forgive one another; let us love one 
another, and let us tiy not to yield to temptation.” Moreover^ that 
sentence sums up the whole philosophy of M. Dounay, and, I fear, 
the whode morality of his age. 
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It is all very well to talk about expiation. La DoulouteuBe 
reminds one of the bill that the waiter offers you at the end 
of a good dmn AT. 'W’e saw how Gaston Ardan paid his bill 
with a pistol shot, but did that pistol shot compensate ihe people 
whom he had ruined P Gotte’s bad behaviour was largely due to the 
systematio neglect and infidelity of her husband, but 1 do not see 
^t he was puni^ed. As for Philippe, his expiation consists of two 
mbnths’ solitude at Cap Martin, which is a pleasant enough form of 
penance. I cannot forbear to notice the unpardonable reckleseness 
with which the author in the last act drags in the name of an illustrious 
and revered Princess to support his doctrine of expiation. She, 
Monsieur, only paid for the crimes and follies of others, and that, 1 
think, is the finid condemnation of this pretended justice of fate. 

not let us bring suffering upon those that love us.’* In the 
general shipwreck of creeds and principles that is the only thing left 
to guide M. Dounay’s heroes through life ; all beyond is doubt and 
darkness. There is nothing good except joy, nothing evil except 
suffering. When M. Bounay wrote that line in Phryne^ which 
assuredly does not smack of the midnight oil— 

H^las! Eros nous et rien ne prouve lien **— 

he was giving utterance all unconsciously to a whole philosophy, a 
complete conception of life. I see no sign that he has changed. 

1 might add other names to the list of new writers whose work I 
have been studying in some detail. M. Gustave GKiichet, for example 
M. Guimon; M. de Porto-Biche, the author of Pans ^; M. Abel 
Hermant, a clever and forcible novelist, who produced La Meute for 
the Benaissance, and more recently La Carrikre and Lcs TramatlantiqueH 
for the Gymnase; M. Pierre Yaldagne, who made his d^but at the 
Th^ktre Libre, and has since appeared at the Od4on, in La Blague ; 
others besides who show evidence of talent, and who are trying to 
shake off the tyranny of old formulas. But I do not think 4hat any 
of them would furnish me with characters which 1 have not already 
observed amongst the writers at this moment in the first rank. They 
would not add anything to the provisional definition of what 1 have 
called, after M. Faguet, M. Lairoumet, and others, the **new comedy.” 
I said just now provisional definition,” and 1 know that these two 
words are at open war with another. I also feel how difficult it is to 
include under the same definition, literary temperaments, as diverse as 
Lemaitre and Brieux, Hervieu and Dounay seem to be at first sight. 
But if we hesitated to define life we should never define anything,* 
woe everything lives and moves, everything is progressiDg and 
advancing. The very diversity of mankind helps the criUo instead 
of embarrassing him. For the very fact that they have many points 
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of contact and agreement shows 1dm that all are dnven by the same 
wind, and forced to converge by the same intellectual current. 

This is what 1 seem to see. 

Let us first of all OQnsider the construction of plays. Intrigue is 
simplified and reduced to a minimum. Instead of “placing” the 
characters upon the stage, the first act is employed in explaining the 
milieu, the setting of the action. If this description is unnecessary, 
because the milieu is well known to everybody beforehand, the first 
act sets the action in motion. But the action is nothing except 
character painting, and instead of this occupying the first act, it now 
occupies all the acts. So that, as M. Faguet has remarked, we get 
back to the art of Moli^re and his immediate successors, that is to say, 
to living portraits. And when several of these types are grouped 
before us, we have no longer a portrait but a picture. As for inci¬ 
dent, all that does not spring from the play itself and the interplay of 
character is eliminated, just as all circumBtanoes alien to the pheno¬ 
menon under observation are eliminated from a scientific experiment., 
I purposely dwell upon this comparison. The spectator who used to-, 
give all his attention to the complexity of the intrigue, now gives it 
to the psychological complications. His reason is called into play 
instead of his memory, but he is still obliged to collaborate with the 
dramatic writer, and necessarily so, for there will never be a real 
drama without this collaboration. There must still be preparation 
where preparation is needed, and explanation where explanation is . 
called for, but for the most part the writer confines himself to sugges¬ 
tion.^ Those witty lookers on who passed judgment upon the play 
whilst it was in progress, and who embodied the author’s ideas, those 
brilliant rdlcs d coU, which sometimes eclipsed the hero and heroine,. 
have vanished altogether. That is to say, the chorus of antiquity has.« 
been banished from the scene, at any rate, until it is fetched back 
again. But what has become of writ which was formerly so neces¬ 
sary P It is not excluded, but it is no longer de rigueur. It stiU 
figures in the menu of the evening, not as a liors d'ceuvre, but as a 
condiment. Love has once more been granted the licence to be witty 
that it had lost since the days of Marivaux. As for the d^nouemept, it 
must do the best it con. So much the better if it can prove some¬ 
thing, so much the worse if it proves nothing. At any rate, in that 
case it will prove that the author has made a bad choice, for all good 
subjects lead up of themselves to a conclusion. The only thing abso-^ 
lutely forbidden is that the author should interfere. No coup de 
fM&tre, mo dem ex machina, no intervention of fortune, no chastisement 
falling from Heaven, nothing that can suggest a farce or a melo¬ 
drama. Thereby we are conforming to the eesthetic principles of the 
Th4&tre ^bre, but in all other points we are leaving it behind and 
drawing closer to the old dramatic architecture, which prevailed from 
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1830 to 1880. For example, we have presenred the piripHie^ that is 
to say, towards eleven o’clock, or a quarter-past eleven, at the end of 
the penultimate act, the action comes to a crisis and we reach the 
high-water-mark of emotion. .A whisper goes through the audience: 
** How on earth will they get out of it P ” and here peeps out the little 
finger of Scribe. 

Such is the new, or more or less new comedy, a slightly hybrid 
and bastard variety, which the professors are beginning to patronise, 
because they have been assured that it is only a revival of the “ comedy 
of character ” associated with Mo]iere,and ^erefore, in their eyes, the 
highest expression of dramatic art. Some of them believe it, oihers 
pretend to believe it. At any rate, this form has the merit of being 
very wide and elastic. You can put into it what you like. M, Her- 
neu and M. Brieux have fitted a problem play into it; M, Dounay a 
sensual novel; M. Lavedan a picture of manners, a social study; M. 
Lemaitre, his dramatic experiences of evexy kind. It is not in itself 
either moral or immorsd; it lends itself to the Attic imagination of 
Montmartre; perhaps to-morrow some Puritan may make it a vehicle 
for a sermon. Beactionary, bourgeois, anarchist, it is capable of any¬ 
thing. Even from a purely artistic point of view its tendencies are 
not yet clearly defined. It is only masterpieces that fix a style and 
make it definite. Then, but only then, the form will be perfect and 
nothing more can be done but break it up to make new ones, and so 
deliver the masterpieces from that fate, at once the cruellest degradation 
and the height of gloiy, cheap and unlimited reproduction. 

Avgustin Filon. 


[To he emtimtedJ] 



ENGLAND AND JAPAN. 

If recent events in the Far East have caused uneasiness in England, 
it is not surprising that they should produce a frenzy of alarm in 
Japan. We can best understand the meaning of the seizure of £!iao^ 
Chau and Port Arthur to her by imagining our own feelings if 
Eussia and Germany should seize upon ^twerp and the Texel. And 
in the For East, Japan, it must be remembered, had conquered Port 
Arthur, and had obtained its cession from China, when Eussia, Ger¬ 
many, and France stepped in to take from her her conquest on the 
plea that she was disturbing the balance of power in the East. Her 
rage and dismay are not to be allayed by smooth assurances and pro¬ 
mises. She is too nimble-witted to deceive herself, as does the British 
nation, with the idea that the new Triple Alliance has now realised all 
its objects and will no more aggress. She foresees an impending 
attack upon herself by the mailed fist of the alliance, and grasps the 
fact that two of the three allies have now secured the bases which they 
require for operations against her. Face to face with Eussia, 
France, and Germany, she is powerless, and her only hbpe Kes in 
England. 

During the earlier period of the present crisis it seemed almost 
certain that England had some imderstanding with Japan. Count 
Ito’s six hours’ interview with Lord Salisbury pointed to such an 
anangement; but even more conclusive were the indications which 
our naval dispositions afforded. At the time when Sir M. Hicks 
Beach made his famous speech, not obscurely threatening war against 
Eussia and Germany, we had eleven fighting ships in the Far East. 
Against these Eussia had seven, France three, and Germany six. If 
war was in the air we might have had to fight with eleven sliips 
against sixteen, and with inferiority in weight of broadside, number of 
heavy guns, and number of torpedo tubes. It is not likely that a 
ministry so cautious and timid as Lord Salisbury’s would have run 
so great a risk. And, therefore, it would appear that we had ex¬ 
changed assurances with Japan, or, in other words, concluded a tem¬ 
porary alliance. At this date, too, very powerful reinforcements were 
on their way to the Eussian, French, and German squadrons in the 
Far East, but not to ours. In all, these amounted to five ships—^to 
say nothing of three more which had been ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness to proceed to the East. We did not, till the middle of 
February, move a ship from Emrope, though from om* other squadrons 
near the China seas we ordered up one cruiser. Either, then, we were 
guilty of that rashness which. Lord Salisbury has told us, ruins 
Empires, or we had Japan at our back. But now the reinforcements 
sent out by England to the East at the eleventh hour ai*o such as to 
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indicate that onr arrangement with Japan has been abandoned. We* 
axe moving two first-class battleships and one first-class cruiser from^ 
the Mediterranean, besides an extra second-class cruiser from home,, 
and we already have one first-dass battleship in the East. Japan 
and Buissia each have two of the same class; Germany has two old* 
battleships. If we had the Japanese alliance we might have needed 
more cruisers but not more battleships, so long as the foreign squad¬ 
rons in the East remain what they are. Our margin of naval 
superiority is so very diminutive against France and Bussia sdone— 
against France, Bussia, and Germany it is non-existent—that we 
cannot afford to be too strong at any one point lest we should be too 
weak at others. The tangle of our diplomacy and of our naval policy 
is indeed difficult to unravel. 

Our naval position in the China sea is rendered more precarious by 
our want of a northern coaling station. Hong-Kong is 1,500 miles 
from the Gulf of Pe-che-li, that is to say, a week’s steam at econo¬ 
mical speed. The neglect of the Government to occupy such a base 
as we need is extraordinary and inexcusable, for when Gennany and 
Bussia were laying hands on fine ports we should have been more 
than justified in taking precautionary measures. As so often, we 
have done ifothing but talk big, back down, and then pretend that we 
have scored a brilliant success.' Here, again, it looks as though we 
had been trusting to an agreement with Japan which allowed us the 
use of her bases. 

In itself the Japanese fleet is a factor which makes her allianc^e 
appear desirable. She possesses a navy which is, when all is said, 
actually and potentially the most formidable individual fleet in 
the East at this moment. She has now available two new battle¬ 
ships superior to anything east of Suez, eleven good cruisers—one 
of which has just been bought from Brazil—a resen^e fleet of older 
ironclads and cruisers, and some forty torpedo craft. Strong though 
this force is, it is to be vastly strengthened in the immediate future. 
By the Austrian Marine Alnmnach for 1898 Japan has now building 
five large battleships—three of which but for the strike w^ould have 
been delivered early next year—^four large armoured cruisers, eleven 
smaller cruisers, and twelve destroyers or torpedo-boats. Taking into 
consideration the rapidity with which these ships are being pushed 
forward, Japan is building as fast as Bussia, and nearly as fast aa 
France. Her outlay on ships alone is prodigious in comparison with* 
her resources. In the near future she will be the fifth naval power 
of the world. 

In permnml, to man her navy, Japan is exceptionally strong. She 
has officers and men to take all her ships to sea, and has a large 

(1) Wo have not even complied with the oft-r^ated rejn’eaentaiions of Hong Kong 
and eecored that priodem bate by the annexation of Mire Bay and the aunounding 
ialar.da. Yet courage and a paint hmah are all that our diplomacy required. 
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'Irained reserve, as she employs eonscription with the usual oombina- 
iion of long and short service. Her seamen, too, are the best men 
.she oan produce, and nobles are to be found on her ships’ lower 
decks. 

Besides her ships and men, Japan has the inestimable advantage of 
welbequipped naval bases and coal mines close at hand to the Yellow 
Sea. She controls the passage through the Inland Sea, which might 
be of immense strategical importance in war. She has accumulated 
large stocks of Welsh coal near to the scene of possible hostilities. 
Hven with our purchases of coal at Singapore and our depot, such as 
it is, at Hong-Kong, we should be glad of this reserve of fuel, for 
fleets get quickly through their coal. We could, of course, draw upon 
Australia, where the coal is better than the Japanese, but the line of 
•communication is long and exposed. France has her Tonkin mines, 
whilst if Japan were hostile to us, both France and Russia would 
have the Japanese mines at their disposal, and a naval force which 
would place them in a position of distinct superiority against even 
-our vastly reinforced China fleet. A glance at the n.ap will show 
that Japan dominates the Yellow Sea, if positions are of any 
importance. 

The Japanese army is being reorganised; its present war strength, 
which is about 310,000, is to be increased to 620,000 ; but this will 
necessarily involve time. Japan would not have the slightest difficulty 
in providing an expeditionary force of 200,000 men. She is thus in 
c position—given command of the sea, which she does not as yet 
possess—to menace Russia on the Pacific Coast. Nor will the 
advance of the Siberian Railway destroy all her advantages, though 
it will diminish them. She is increasing her army pari pasm; the 
line is only a single track, and to move large forces of men and the 
supplies and ammunition required by a modem army over it will take 
much time. The maintenance of an adequate Russian army on the 
epot will strain Russia’s financial resources and weaken her, tempo- 
Tarily, at any rate, in Europe. 

On the surface, then, the military position of Japan is strong 
<against Russia alone, and it might seem that she is all that we could 
desire os an ally. But far more important questions remain to be 
considered. How far is Japanese civilisation a real and permanent 
factor, and not a mere exotic growth ? How far has Japan acquired 
the refining and humanitarian characteristics of European civilisation ? 
What is the Japanese national character ? Are her armaments at the 
bottom formidable against European enemies P And has idle the 
resources to maintain them P 

Many of tliese questions cannot be answered, because time alone 
•can give the answer. We can only look for* indications. It does 
.appear that civilisation has taken firm root, but it is ncd precisely 
Western civilisation. The plant has been modified by grafting. Yet 
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where <he apparatus of education is so thorough and eflScient, Avhere 
there is so much eneigy and strergth of purpose, where the external 
pressure can only he met by a resolute advance upon an upward plane, 
where there is talent and knowledge at the helm, there does not seem 
much danger of a relapse, unless Japan is attacked and crushed. Then 
all things would be possible. The country has to be consolidated; it 
is only thirty years since the overthrow of the feudal system. In a 
generation Japan has attempted to achieve the progress of four cen¬ 
turies. The work which her statesmen have carried out is a good 
work, and has made infinite demands on their courage and patience. 
Yet, whilst it is not a idiam &.brio like the civilisation of Siam, time 
is required for the mortar to dry and harden. 

How far the Japanese sailors and soldiers could be trusted against 
a European enemy is a point which may be raised. Barbarian forces 
have usually failed in the past, because they were not intelligently 
led or because they were armed with inferior weapons, or good 
weapons which they did not understand. The typical instance is 
China in the late war. But Japan has German organisation and 
strategy, excellent leaders, as the Yalu showed, and the very best 
weapons. If on land her fighting men had only to “ come, see, and 
conquer,’* at sea they had to hice a more stubborn resistance. The 
Chinese lost 23 per cent, of their force in line at the Yalu, and are 
said by those Europeans present at the battle to have fought man¬ 
fully. The Japanese Admiral, Ito, had not only to meet brave 
opponents, but also to grapple with new tactical problems. European 
critics have not been able to discover any faults in his leading, though 
one of his subordinates did make a serious mistake, but such a mis¬ 
take as might be made in any European navy. It does not appear, 
then, that there is any real reason for disbelieving in Japanese 
efficiency. Still, it would be wise for us to discount Japan’s strength 
in some degree till it has been more severely tried. 

In the war of 1894-5 there were certain instancesof extreme savagely 
—even ferocity—on the part of Japanese troops. The statistics for the 
war show that whereas only 795 Japanese were killed, 27,917 Chinese 
fdl. If these figures are not an Oriental exaggeration, it becomes 
evident that the Japanese simply ^ot down the Chinese. At Port 
Arthur, in Eonhosa, and at the sinking of the Km Shing they dis* 
played a terrible ferocity. They have been very severely blamed by 
Mr. Greenwood, but it cannot be denied that such regrettable excessea 
have happened, and do happen, in dvilised war, when men’s passiona 
are excited and the liist for blood is arousea. Probably few Europeana 
remember the capture of Fort Pillow, in i.o American Civil War, 
when the Confederates were guilty of atrocities so terrible that by the 
common consent of Americans the hicts have been buried in oblivion.^ 

(1) In a recent uene of tibe PaU Malt Qazett* I gave many more inirtaneet<->fho 
mawaore at Jaffa by Napoleon, Badajmr, Baaeillee, tbe Indian Mutiny, (ieok Ti‘p4. 
Any Btndent of military bietory can enpply fnrtber eaampl* a. 
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That the Japanese is more oniel than the European is possible: his 
dTilisation, if it is not^ as has been most unjustly said, a mere veneer, 
is recent and has not yet had time to work its full effects. It is not 
so many years ago since hari kart was oneof the institutions of Japan. 
Is it then just to condemn the Japanese for outbreaks which have 
occurred in the most civilised armies, and which may be only a passing 
phenomenon, not a characteristio of the race P 

Another reproach which is ffung at the Japanese is that he is a 
“ pagan.” This is undeserved, for the educated Japanese is not a 
pagan, but a sceptic or agnostic. The young nation, like the yoimg 
man, in the presence of modem scienoe and philosophy is apt to cast 
away if s religious beliefs and to believe that religion is an unnecessary 
superfluity. It does remain true that, as the historian of Sea Power 
has said, agnosticism which has never known Christianity is a far 
different creed from agnosticism which has pass^ through Christianity. 
There is, however, a very good prospect of Japan becoming Christian 
in the near future, and this though the missionaries who have striven 
to evangelise her have made little way. The Church Missionaiy 
Society, for instance, had in 1896 only 1,723 native communicants. 
The explanation of missionary failure probably lies in this: earnest 
believing men of insufficient intellectual calibre pitted against keen 
sceptical minds; innumerable jarring sects, each c laimin g to preach 
the true word of Heaven; and, therefore, before we revile the 
Japanese for their present unbelief we shall do well to ask whether 
Cliristendom itself is not at fault for it in some degree. A house divided 
against itself in the presence of an enemy can win no real success. 
It may, however, be observed that XJnitarianism, the mostinteHectual 
of our isms ” and creeds, is making progress even now amongst the 
Japanese student class. 

The question of religion is of immense importance, since there are 
many jl^glishmen to whom any alliance with a non-Christian power 
against Christians would seem something like treason to God. Yet, 
whilst I understand this sentiment, I cannot see why it does not 
equally operate against the employment, by us, of pagans in India 
and Africa to do our work of slaughter. We should use Pagan 
Ghoorkas and Sikhs against Christian Russians in Central Asia, if 
the push came. It may be objected that Ghoorkas are controlled by 
Christian officers, whereas Japanese troops are not. But it seems 
41^ we are descending to very fine hair-splitting when we draw such 
distinctions, and that, if there is anything reprehensible, it is employ¬ 
ing the lower civilisaticm ag^dnst the higher, which is equally the 
case with Ghoorka private and Japanese auxiliary. 

In character the Japanese has one noble vein, which raises him 
above dull materialism. Whatever his rdigious belie& he believes in 
his country. On the field of battle, particularly at the Yalu, he has 
dii^layed the highest valour, the loftiest contempt for death. Can 
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that race be whoUy bad, or even mainly bad, whose reoruits, wheii 
ealled from peaoefnl pursuits to the battlefield, behave as mi* IaI- 
oadio Hearn has described in one typical instance ? 

‘“And now I am glad,’ he exclaimed, hi« face radiant with a eoldier'a joy ; 
“* we go to-morrow.’ Tlien he blushed again, as if ashamed of having uttered his 
frank delight I thought of Carlyle's deep saying, that never pleasures but on]y 
suffering and death are the lures which draw true hearts. I thought also that 
the joy in the lad's eyes was like nothing I had ever seen before, except the 
caress in the eyes of a lover on the morning of his bridal.” 

The bandsmen standing to the MahmJitmah guns, after the great 
shell from one of the Chinese ironclads had killed or wounded one- 
fourth of her crew, is an incident of which any navy might he proud. 

British residents in Japan, however, see more than this heroic side 
to the Japanese character. They discover a dishonesty in Japanese 
merchants, to which the Chinese are comparative strangers, in the 
nation at large a fickleness and ohangefulness which are manifested in 
innumerable and kaleidosoopically changing political groups, an over¬ 
bearing pride fostered by the war, with results that have proved 
disastrous to Japanese policy in Korea, a lack of ptrict integrity, and 
«. want of the sense of justice. These are some of the causes which 
make foreigners look with so much apprehension upon the surrender 
of consular jurisdiction.‘ It is evident, however, that such faults are 
in a great measure the faults of imperfect civilisation. Moreover, the 
fickleness is not visible in Japanese foreign policy, which is strong and 
consistent. There are European nations open to a far severer indict¬ 
ment—witness **Lanin’s” picture of the Bussian character. It 
would obviously he unjust to condemn a whole people for what may, 
after all, he the fault only of that part of it with which the stranger 
comes most into contact. 

Mr. Greenwood has charged Japan with a treacherous, aggressive 
attack upon China. But the fact is well known that China herself 
was, in a dazed and foolish way, contemplating some violent move 
against Japan.’ It is also perfectly evident that Japan foresaw and 
feared the opening of the Siberian railway, and wished to consolidate 
her military position before that event. She probably hoped to awaken 
China by administering an electric shock. A nation is justified in 
taking measures of defence, and Japan was not more treacherous than 
was Germany, in 1870, when Bismarck, anticipating an attack by 
France, Austria, and Italy, manoeuvred France into declaring war 
before the scheme of alliance oould he completed. She failed hmuse 

(1) Agreed to by England. 

^ (2) In what way, one would like to aak, did Japaneae ** aggrenion against CShina 
differ from Bussian, Qennan, or French aggression agabst the same power between 
18S5-98 P Why If Japan u tobe oondeained is Germany to be oondooed ? The bigber 
4dviliwti(m ,ifib always attempt to control and ose the bwer, and tbia, for the good of 
the race, is beet. Unless life is made unsupportable to the lower it wiil not progress. 



flbe could not foresee the union Germany, France, and Bnssiar— 
probably misled by the emphatic and bft-vepeated assurances of 
British Ministers that Germany could never he found in the sas^e 
camp with France. Those who have studied the course of European 
policy for the last hundred years will not be in too desperate a huTry 
to reproach the Japanese with treachery and violence. 

Nor must the fact be forgotten, that if we do not grasp the Japanese 
Alliance some other power wiU. We are accused of “not being good 
Europeans,” by those who secretly armed and incited Menelik to 
overthrow Italian domination in Eritrea, who, in the past, did not 
hesitate to form an alliance with the gentle despot known to French 
history as “ Citizen Tippoo,” who supported the Sultan in his attack 
upon Greece, and procured him impunity in his massacre of the 
Armenians, who are believed to have countenanced the armament of 
the Afridis. We are threatened with outlawry if, for our own defence 
and to protect Japan from violent attack, we join our forces to hers. 
In much the same style Napoleon denounced and outlawed England 
for her “ greedy monopolisation of the sea,” a charge which is by a 
curious coincidence being repeated against us by the organs of opinion 
in France, Eussia, and Germany to-day. The Jews refused to fight 
on the Sabbath till they discovered that such self-imposed restrictions 
meant destruction to themselves. Do we not owe a duty to our 
country, first and foremost, not to this armed Europe which hates us 
BO bitterly P Can we afford to throw away a weapon because rivals and 
enemies tell us that its use will bring down upon our heads all manner 
of imaginary penalties P 

It is strange to find that these “good Europeans” are, themselves, 
not above angling for the alHance of Japan. “ Codlin’s the friend, not 
Short,” the Novesti repeats with anxious reiteration. On January 
3rd it was pointing out that an alliance between Japan and 
Eussia “would assure the political equilibrium of the East.” “France, 
Eussia, and Japan, ore natural allies ” on January 9th. There have 
been hints that Korea has lost its interest to Eussia since the seizure 
of Port Arthur, and that it may now become Japanese. But the 
“ fickle and volatile ” Oriental has not yet risen to this bait. He 
has at last discovered there is only one friendly power in Eastern 
Asia, and that is England. Is it possible that these pontifical ex- 
communications of England in the Continental press are inspired by 
the fear that we may play a trump card and form an alliance witk 
Japan P 

Step by step, wearily and painfully, at the cost of infinite exertions, 
we have raised our naval streng^. We have reconstructed oixr fleet 
and long since passed France in the race. As soon, however, as we 
drew ahead it became obvious that we diould have to meet, not France 
alone, l^t France and Eussia. In q»ite of our efforts it cannot be 
paid that we have any great superiority as against these two Powers* 
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We are now m^aoed l>y the poesible hostility bl Oennany in com¬ 
bination with the Bnal Alliance. If there is a traditional diplomacy 
which regards Bussia as the enemy of England, there is also a 
traditional diplomacy which regards Germany as the enemy of 
Eranoe.^ Onr fleet is too weak to make front against the three 
Powers, supposing they are combined. But if the rising navy of 
Japan should be thrown into the scale agaimt us our position is hope¬ 
less. We cannot raise our fleet to the required strength, and many 
voices will be inclined to cry stop to an expenditure which brings us 
no nearer our goal of maritime supremacy. Isolation, perfe^ in 
theory, is becoming impossible in prakioe. It demands as its condi¬ 
tions, if it is to remain our policy, exorbitant armaments—armaments 
which even our immense resources cannot support—and an extreme 
instability in continental Europe. What was safe in 1850, in 1870, 
in 1880, is no longer safe in 1900. The friction between the conti¬ 
nental Powers is diminishing instead of increasing. 

As an ally Japan has this disadvantage, that, like Italy, her financial 
position is very insecure. Her expenditure has risen from about 
£8,200,000 in 1894-5 to £20,000,000 in 1896-7 and £26,000,000 in 
1897-8, It now amounts to one-third of the national income. If 
Japanese armaments are maintained, Japan is threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, or at least with a terrible commercial crisis, which may throw 
the nation back twenty years. If she reduces her armaments she 
must be crushed by Eussia and Eussia’s satellites, or come to terms 
with that Power. It is here, rather than in the sentimental argument, 
that the objection to the Japanese Alliance lies. Is Japan, under 
these circumstances, able to give us substantial help ? 

The financial situation is, without doubt, serious. At the same 
time Japan has an industrious, intelligent, and energetio population, 
a considerable and fast expanding trade, a rising standard of comfort 
which means increased consumption and increased means to consume, 
proximity to one of the finest potential markets of the world with 
easy sea communication, coal and iron in plenty, and a fine climate. 
The war w'as followed by an extraordinary development of trade, 
which encouraged over-speculation and extravagant bounties to the 
mercantile marine. There will almost certainly be a period of great 
depression, for the nation has moved too quickly, but as certainly 
a recovery oin be predicted. Italy has not the great possibilities of 
Pacific trade which await Japan; nor has she the immense 
market of China near at hand, or the energy and manufactur¬ 
ing potentialities which characterise Japan. What otur position 
is in the West, that is Japan’s position in the East, and 

(l) Immense consequences would result from n reconcilintiou of France and Germany. 

The neutrality of Holland and Belgium could at any time be violated against onii^ves, 
and the **covered way*' into the channel, of whidh I spoke in the June (18S7) Po«r- 
NioHTLT, be rendered secure for the two Powirs and dangerous to ourselves. 
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geographical causes piay dmilar efieots. As the Faeifio 

coast of the United States Blla the ooeaidc trade mil deTelop, 
and the richest idiaxe of it may well fall to Japan. With such a 
future she has no real cause for fear, if only the China markets can 
be kq)t open. Here her interests coincide with ours. Indeed, did 
we give her oivr support, we. have nothing to fear from her. She 
cannot, for generations, be a source of danger to England. 

In Europe we have managed to ke^ the platcmic friendriiip of 
Italy without concluding a definite alliance with her. But Italy has 
the support of Germany and Austria, else she would long sinoe have 
been compelled to come to terms with the Dual Alliance. Japan has 
no such help to lean upon. She must make terms and take sides 
with one or the other ^ the two systems which are now contending 
for supremacy in Asia. There always remains the possibility that 
if she has not British support, Russia and her allies may decide 
that she is not worth squaring,” or that she will still be dan« 
gerous if squared,” and may attack her. Under such ciroumstanoes 
what is to he our attitude ? Are we to allow a non-Christian Power 
to he violently and unjustly assailed hy Christian Powers ? And if 
it he said that this is a remote contingency, one is curious to 
know' why the Russian, French, and German squadrons in the Far 
East have heen strengthened to a figure which g^ves them almost the 
certainty of a victory against Japan as she now stands, and whether 
the talk of the mailed fist” is all going to vanish into thin air. 

Should Japan he so attacked the danger to us will be extreme. Her 
new ships will he transferred to hands which cannot he considered 
friendly to England, if we stand aloof. Her naval power will be 
wiped out. And if we give her assbtance we become at once her 
ally. We may attempt to disguise our position and to salve our 
amour propre hy subsidising ” her, or hy using her armaments under 
British leaders—^if she will permit that. But this is, after all, trying 
to hide the truth. 

We riiall perhaps confess that hy our policy of isolation we have 
heen driven into a comer, and have heen so out-manoeuvred that an 
allianoe with a yellow Power has been forced upon us. Would it not 
he wisest to recognise the unpalatable truth, to conclude a definite 
agreement with Japan which should restrain her from violent or pre¬ 
mature action, hut which should at the same time guarantee her from 
any such attack as seems to be maturing ? Included in the terms 
would be stipulations for the maintenance of the open door,” hy 
force if necessary, in the markets of the East—supposing British 
statesmen axe in earnest in bringing forward such demands. W^ith- 
out force we cannot them, and we shall he put off with 

paper promises for the present, to he repudiated in the near future. 
The great Powers have no interest in fighting us whilst they can get 
from us all that they want without fighting. They discover t^t we are 
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^to put it plainly—-afraid to 5g}it even when right is on our side, for 
that is the whole meaning of Salisbury’s poHoy in Tunis, Mada¬ 
gascar, and West Africa. We have played the dog in the manger 
against Germany, and played the part with miserable insuooess, a&aid 
to resent her rough brushing away of our quibbles and objections. In 
international law we have no case to oppose her seizure of Kiao- 
Ohau; * it is even doubtful if we could resist an occupation by her of 
Chusan. Lord Salisbuiy tells us that she will grant the ** open door,” 
but that is not what Heir Bulow says to the Beichstag. The German 
statesman maintains that his country has retained a perfectly free 
hand. Our rights—such as they are—at Port Arthur and Eoao- 
Chau will in any case be surrendered by some future Lord Salisbury, 
as our rights at Batum, in West AMca, Madagascar, and Tunis have 
been given away by past Lord SaHsburys. 

By any agreement with Japan we shall, of course, earn the enmity 
of Bussia—even if such an agreement is not directed against Bussia. 
This is a point to be considered, but in spite of assurances most Eng¬ 
lishmen will be of opinion that we shall only exchange a secret for an 
open foe. On the other hand, if we frankly acquiesce in Germany’s 
projects in China—and these will ultimately benefit British as well as 
German trade—if w'e can understand that tolerable goveniment by a 
white Power is better for us and for the world than the deplorable 
administrative anarchy of China, "we might even now seciure the alli¬ 
ance of Germany, but only at a heavy price. No one, however, will 
be on our side if from day to day imder pressure of threats we 
stammer, ** this concession shall be made because to refuse it means 
war.” We have dismayed our friends, encouraged our enemies, 
alienated our possible allies, and surrendered ^ital interests in every 
quarter of the world. No nation can prosjjer which is governed by 
moral cowardice. When will British Ministers discover that Nelson’s 
saying, “ the boldest measures are the safest ” is true in our own day 
as in our glorious past ? 

H. W. Wilson. 

(1) This need not be an obstacle to tbe Britiidi Government wbidi has inventedanew 
role of international law against England, viz., that our treatj rights acquired under 
A foreign protectorate, lapse when the protectorate is converted into an annexation. 
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WHERE LORD SALISBURY HAS FAILED. 

Ko one wlio has studied, isith any degree'of attention, tibie woildi^ of 
the public mind on the political questions of the day, can fail to have 
detected a deep and growing dissatisfaction with the condubt of 
foreign afEairs by the present Government. It is not confined to <me 
party, for among Unionists it is scarcely less conspicuous than among 
members of the Opposition. Its gmvity is shown by the &Lct that it 
has not shrunk from manifesting itself, l^th in the party Press and on 
the ministerial benches in Parliament. I am not noting this in any 
polemical spirit. Whether justified or not, the discontent to which I 
allude is a fact which only ^e blindest partizanship will attempt to 
ignore. The Government itself is not insensible to it. That it has even 
caused some uneasiness to Lord Salisbury is shown by the unusually 
effusive letter of thanks he addressed a few weeks ago to the Working 
Men’s Conservative Association of Liverpool, in recognition of their 
vote of confidence and their disavowal of the censorious tone of the 
Unionist journals.^ 

What is the cause of this discontent P Lord Salisbury says, in the 
letter to which I have just referred, that it ** has been eao^tionally 
hasty and. ill-informed.” I am a&aid this is neither a oonvinoing 
explanation nor a fair oritioism. That the discontent is ill-informed 
in the sense that it does not know absolutely all—tout savoir c’est tout 
pardonner ’’—is no doubt true; but to say that it has been hasty in the 
sense that it has formed itself without justification, or even adequate 
knowledge, is itself a singularly precipitate judgment. On certain 
essential points the public has assuredly ample information, and th^ 
pomts rdate not only to isolated acts of the Government, but to the 
scope of their poli<y and the cmisistenoy of their oonduot. The publib 
knowUi lor example, the main problems by which the Fore^ 
was confnmted when Lord S^buxy took office in the 
1866; it knows what principles of foreign^ policy have been^ and sfifil 
are, pn^tessed by the Government; it bows pre<ssely how Lord 
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of the pioHotm he oame m to ioi^ 
Etenoe it has aa^iile ixiaaiui ol judging the foareaigbtt the ddll^ and Ihe 
ocmmstenoy die^ilajed hj the Premier and his ooUeagues, 

Let us see in detail what it is that the pubUo knows on these 
head s. 

In n speech d^vexed at liTexpool last Januaiy 1&. Chamheerhjii 
prefaced a defence of the foreign polh^ of the Government with 
these words:— 


If I go on to Bpeak of onr foreign policy, I mud admit that the position is 
a little difficult, beoauee, in regard to foreign policy, it was impossible for us to 
anticipate international events, and therefore, it was not possible to lay before 
you, three years ago, definite lines of poUoy which were to be adopted by us in 
dreamstanoes wbidi nobody could foresee; but although we could not tell you 
what we were going to do, I am not afraid to challenge your verdict on what 
we have done.*’» 

This is a statement to which Lord Salisbury’s epithet of the ^^ ex¬ 
ceptionally hasty and ill-informed” might not inappropriately be 
applied. As a matter of fant, very few new questions of the first 
magnitude have arisen in international polidos during the last three 
years. Mr. Chamberlain himself dealt in his Liverpool speech with 
Venezuela, West Africa, China, Siam, Armenia, Crete, India, and the 
Transvaal. It does not seem to have occurred to him that, with the 
exception of the last two, all these questions were more or less angrily, 
but certainly definitely, open when the XJmonist Government came 
into ofilce, and that even in regard to India and the Transvaal there 
were already premonitory symptoms of coming troubles. It was, 
indeed, not only quite possible to lay down “ de^te lines of policy ” 
with regard to the great majority of these questions in June, 1895, hut 
it was one of the most urgent duties of the Government to so oonstruot 
their foreign policy as to take full account of the opportunities and 
perils involved in idl these pending problems. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the stages which these proUems had 
respectively reached in June, 1895, were not such as to raise any 
unusual apprehensions or to necessitate any special precautionB. On 
this point the public has ample materials for forming an opinion 
—materials largely supplied by the Government itself—^md when we 
come to look at them, we cannot be surprised, if the view of the 
public is emphatically opposed to the suggestion I have antidipated. 

These are the facts: in June, 1895, the Armenian massacres had 
definitely reopened the Eastern Question. The Sultan had r^eoted 
the scheme of Armenian reforms drawn up by the Amhassadoan, and 
Eussia had rejected Lord Samberley’s proposal for an aimed inter¬ 
vention by the Powers, **either joint or separate.”’ In the Far 

(1) Jan. 2O,:i808. 

(2) ,‘‘Turkey,” No. I. 08M)* PP. 69, 70, 71. 
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C^buiatid ilif^difiteveiideB^^ Ti^l^ol Sblixto^ 

&o«eid, and ilie three Po^ere^Biiada, Fra&oe, and €lehiii^y4«4ad 
settled iiieixs Japan l^ seoiiring t^ inthdra^ ^ the c^ 
relating to the oeBdon of the liao-tiing Paiinsida.^ Tl^ 
ms il^t Britidi ^ the Par East a seire^ 

blow, and China, vhere we baye enoxinons interegta, o nn^ 
axtd tarritoiial, was at the mero^ of a oombmation of Powers of 
whom two were politioally hostile to ns, and the third was oor 
matt strennons and suooessM oompetitor in the industrial markets of 
the world. While the old antagonism wiHi Bussia was thus reviy- 
ing in both the Near and the Par East, we had open Questions with 
Pmnoe in Siam, Madagascar and Tunis, on the Upper Nile, and on 
the Middle and Lower Niger. Prance was hankering idr further 
conquests in Siam and direct contact with our Indian nmrth-eastem 
frontier. She was levying war on Madagascar, and the fuoEpect of 
the annexation of that island was already assuming definite shape 
in the Qallio mind. She was negotiating for the extinction of foreign 
commercial rights in Tunis; she had sent an armed force on a 
mysterious mission to our sphere of influence on the Upper NUe, and 
from Senegal and Dahomey she had despatched expeditions to the 
hinterlands of our Gold Cosust and Lagos Colonies. On the north¬ 
west frontier of India the Ohitral question had reyiyed the problem of 
the adequacy of our frontier defences against possible Bussian aggres¬ 
sion. i^ally in the New World we had difficulties with Nicaragua 
and Yenezuela which threatened at any moment to bring us into 
conflict with the extending conception of the Monroe Doctzine in the 
United States. Here surely was sufficient material for forming 
<< definite lines of policy ” without speculating on future events. 

Now before we consider how the Gk)yemment proposed to deal 
with these questions, and how they actually did deal with them, it 
is important that we should glance at them as a whole, and ascertain 
what was the main problem which confronted Lord Salisbury when, 
for the fourth time, he assumed direction of the Poieign Office nearly 
three years ago. There is a process known to photography whi(^ 
consists in bringing out the essential features of several photographs 
by supexxmposing them in one negative. If in the same way we 
make a composite picture of the political questions of June, 1895^ 
we shall arrive at the problem of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policry. 
/Ebe outline shows us unmistakably a growing conflict between Great' 
Britain and the Dual Alliance. It shows us those tiitro Poarers 
ehgagod in a campaign against neutral niarkets in which we 
and still have, much at stake. It reveals probahiHties of 
quaix^, and finally it discloses in Germany a tendency to act with 

(1) Hay 10,1195. See Brandt : p 
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isolakoii in &e aveni oi our being called upon to defend <«» intereeta. 

Anjone wto will oairy bis memory back three years, or will glance 
at Oe newiqpaperB of 1895 , wffl see that, without any elabomte ana¬ 
lyst!, the publio mind had fully grasped these perils of the inter¬ 
national situation. The Unionist Parly had been not less quick to 
seise the drift of popular feeling. The present Gk>Teniment, in fact, 
took office in a blase of Jingo eloquence. For some years pievioudy 
Hr. Chamberlain had made the welkin ring with hussas for our 
noble hsacftaS^*’ halloos for Imperial expansion.^ lx>rd Salis* 


meni Here is what he told his audience m that ocoarion 

*^Manynie&liaTe i^ have espaiided far eQOl^|^ < Let us draw 

the line,* they say; * let us set up the tem|de ol ffie god Tetmmus, and let us 
uevear go beyond it.* But that is not the condition which iortnne or the evolu¬ 
tion of the world’s causes has imposed upon the devdlopment of onr prosperitj^. 
If we mean to hold our own against the efforts of all the civilised powers of 
the world to strangle our commerce, by their prohibitive finance, we must be 
prepared to take the requisite measures to open new markets for ourselves 
among the half-civilised or civilised nations of the globe, and we must not be 
afraid if that effort, which is vital to our industries, should bring with it new 
responsibilities of Empire and Oovemment.” ^ 

Though Lord Salisbuiy has been sparing of iittezunoes in this 
vein sinoe he has been in office, his colleagues have not exercised the 
same reticenoe. If there is one oharacteristio of their policy more 
than another upon which they have never tired of expatiating in 
public, it is that they have consistently aimed at the acquisition of 
now markets, and the preservation of the feeedom of the old. In a 
non-Party speech at Wolverhampton, delivered before the Govern¬ 
ment was fdx months old, Mr. Curzon won enthusiastio cheers by the 
:atatement that ** British trade was one of the most important of 
Foreign Office affairs, and that the security of the markets we already 
possessed, and the opening of new markets, and the protection of 
British enterprise all over the world ought to be one of the proudest 
tariEB of Britirii statesmanship.^’* Nor did he lay this downaca 
mere abstraot doctrine, for he added that, during the next six years 
to which the Government looked forward, opportunities would ooour 
which would enable the present Foreign Office to do, pmrhaps, even 
more for British trade and traders than some of their predecessors 
had had time, or even opportanity to do.” This has been the note of 

(1) Foreign and CohniaX 8p$$th$§, By the Bigkt Hou. I. duunbcrlain, ILP. Lon- 
don, 1897. 

(2) Hay 24, 1895. (8) Ihid., JTao. 1$, 1896. 


Imf f who has always been more reserved on this subject, gave a 
to the sixtreiiie fesm of the new Impeiialiim, 
delirased at Bisd^ on the eve of oima^ oi Govmi^ 
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010 la«t tlm jrea^ li u luisaoeaB^ me to dw^ i;q^ tb^ 
lurtber, beoatise, in tbe plm$ m well ydjMji^^^^^ 
mmory; and seoondlj^beoanse their general effect bas^l^^ 
up by one of the diief membera of 0ie Cabinet as reoenUy as last 
Januaiy. The summary uras thus giyen by Mr. Chamberlain in a 
qpeech at Birmingham :.— 

«< Our policy is, first, to defend our own posseaeionB and our own oolonies; in 
the seoQi^ plaoe it is to open the new markets wherever it is possible; and ih 
the third place it is to prevent the old markets ffom being dosed against 
us, md irm being translonned into the esdunve monopoly of some single 
state.*** 

On Salislnixy^^^ far; ifte 

leqponsfldlittes in the hallHnyilised regidni cl 
dmpoBed, I must oonless, to maJee some oonsideiabto 
but to the policy of protedang foreign msxkets irhioh aa^^^ 
against the monopolising designs eff foreign powers, no one ean 
reasonably object Nor are the utteranoes of the GoTeinmient on 
this aubjeot notioeable on account of their possessing any element of 
novelty. They leidly embody a very old tradition of Briii^ foreign 
policy and one which has neyer been confined to a single pcfiitical 
Party. All our wars with Spain and France at the very dawn of our 
WdUUUung were waged under its infiuenoe, and, as Mr. Bush has 
pointed out, Canning was inspired by it when be resisted the inter¬ 
vention of 0ie Holy AUianoe in South America by suggesting the 
Monroe Doctrine to the United States.^ The importance of its 
leassextion by the present Qovemment consists in the ezcepticmal 
emphasis with which they have pledged themselves to it at a time 
when the danger of its violation was more pressing, more sweeping, 
and involved more gigantic interests than at any previous oriais in 
our history. Hence the public have not taken the assuranoes of the 
Government for mere flowers of Jubilee rhetorio. They have re¬ 
garded them as indications of a flxed policy, the practical appro¬ 
priateness of which was revealed to them everyday in the news¬ 
papers and in theirown cpnnting-houses. Their hopes have risen 
accordingly. 

Now I have diown what was the problem which engaged the 
Foreign Office when the present Government came into office, and I 
have shown how they promised to deal with it. In face of a cdbar 
and dangerous campaign against the open markets oi the world in 
which we enjoy an enormous trade, they proclaimed their detenninar 
tion not only to preserve the siatus but to open ficefib mazhets^aiid 

(1) 2Unm, JTaii. 31,189S. 

(i) Biudk: JA* (kmri pflditdoHt 1819-1823, p. 411. 
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** it 10 tixiie to see how xoLUoh we have acoompluhedy and a1>ove all to see how 
lar we haVe heeh true to the pledges that we gave when we were elected. That 
is a test whiicih should always be applied to ea^ Bsxty in tom. Iiet ns see ho# 
far we stand it. I claim that» whether our policy be good or bad> whether, 
yon like it now or not, that, at all events, it is strictly and absolut^y in aoeord- 
anoe with the statements which we made to (yon when we asked yon for yonr 
votes two years and a-half ago.*’ ^ 


The only oomment I need make on this claim is to tabulate the 
problems of 1895, which involved questions of markets and cessions 
of territory and to set against them the solutions obtained by British 
diplomacy: 

1. Siam: Great ^here of influenoe created for !Franoe, including 
the valuable provinces of Battambang and Angkor. Cession to 
France, without oonsideEation, of the British trans-M^ong portion 
of Keng Cheng. Guarantee of territorial integrity of, and equaliiy 
of opportanity ” for traders in, Central Siam.^ 

2. Madagascar: Island annexed by the French and market 
dosed. British protest disregarded.^ 

. 3. Tunis: Commercial treaty surrendered and eventual closing of 
market acquiesced in. No compensation.^ 

4. Upper Nile: Cession to Abyssinia of a large slice of Southern 
Somaliland. Apparently the only consideration a most-&voured 
nation clause, and a declaration that the Emperor Menelik regards 
the Mjahdists as the enemies of his Empire.” ^ Nothing done to 
stqp the French from “ efEectively occupying ” our sphere of influeuoo 
on the Upper Nile, and their invasions officially ignored. 

5. China: Kiao-Chau seized by Germany and exclusive privileges 
acquired by her in Shantung. Exclusive privileges acquired ly 
Bussta in Manchuria. Germany declines to pledge herself that Eiao^ 
Chau shall always remain an open port China has agreed to open 
rivers to trade and a treaty port in Hunan, and has promised not to 
oede the Yangtse vaUey to any foreign power. 

6. West Africa: France has oocupied, in defiance of treaties, the 
whole of the hinterland of Lagos, and a part of the hinterland of the 
Gold Coast, and threatens to exclude our trade. In &oe of this 
a^;xession we axe negotiating. 

In brie^ instead of expanding the Enoqxire, we have ceded India* 
pntably British territory to France and Abysrinia; instead of 
fending our own possessions and claims,” we have allowed the S^fonch 


(1) Timm, Kov. 26, 1827. 

(2) « FwHioe.»» No. 2 (1896). (4) Tmty Bwiss, No, 11 (1897). 

(8) «Afrios,’»No. 8(1897). (6)/6«., No, 2 (1898). 
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we Iiavd given up iihe niarket^ losfc the Medagascar 

oonsented to the eeivinarlring of a laarge poxtion of Eastern Siaan %’ 
Eranoe, and stood idly hy white Geno^y and Bussia have coated 
Ibexes of induenoe in Shantui^ and Mandiuiia. Agunst thi^ the 
Goveacnment have to seta valueless promise from China not to alierate 
the Yangtse Yalley, the prospective opening of a treaty port in Hunaiiy 
the opening of the inland waters of China to trade—the only really 
valuahle gain that has been obtained-^-the resoue of Central Siam 
from'the range of French ambitions, and the oonoession of most- 
favoured nation treatment by Abyssinia. Is it soipriedng that there 
should be popular discontent when this record is compared with the 
glowing promises made by Ministers P 

But it is not only by this comparison of promises with results that 
public anxiety has been arous^. When the treatment of each 
question has been carefully looked into, grave doubts as to the foare^ 
sight and skill of BritLsh diplomacy during the last three years have 
been engendered. Take for example the China question. There can 
be no doubt that Lord Salisbury altogether misoaloulated the perils of 
the international situation in the Far East when he took the reins 
of the Foreign Office in 1895. Speaking at the Ghiildhall banquet in 
November of that year, he made a reference to that situation whidi 
recalls all the illusory optimism of his famous ‘^laa^ maps’* 
speech on Central Asia in 1877. He said;-— 

** We have had a year in which the Extreme East has occupied ns very much. 
We followed with great interest the fortunes of the oontest which has been 
waged there, but ffiose matters haVe now passed away, and I hope peace has 
returned to those regions. 1 will only venture to express the hope that we shall 
not view what took place there, whatever it is, with uzmeoessaiy disturbance 
and alarm. 1 was much struck with the extraordinary sensatioB which was 
produced by some false news that appeared in the pax>ers a week or two age,^ 
not because I thought the news of particular importance, but because 1 thoi]^ht 
the opinion of my countrymen in regard to it a very noticeable phenmneuou. I 
think we fore^orten time and distance.’ 

It seems dear that, at the moment of making this q>eeGh, Lord 
SaliBbuiy imagined the For Eastern Question dosed by the capitu¬ 
lation of Japan to the interveniibn of the Powers in the matter of the 
Ziab-tong Peninsula. The idea of the Powers seeking important 
eompensations for themselves, he derided in his heart as imposdHb. 
It is OQiious how strongly Xjord Salisbury is possessed of that now 
altHnaf. obsolete Britidi habit of under-estimating the enterprise of the 

A rumour that had oonblnded a Treaty with China, permitting her to roa 

a nyway to Port Arthur, and s^vmg her a right of aaohmge for te wurnihi^ ia 
that port. Timat, Oot. 24,189S. 
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aUlitieB of omr zirals as to regard aU attada wMchthqr^W 
ienaplate upon iis as likely, ** possibly, to ioteiesl; a future geueratioit 
of statesmen,” has had the effect during the past three yea» of 
enabling them to steal marches upon us in China and A&ioa« So far 
as the Ear East was oonoemed, Lord Salisbury was speedily tmd^ 
odved, lor in the following year Bussia obtained the ooncessionoithe 
Manchurian Bailway with all sorts of exdusiTe privileges, while France 
and Germany made no disguise of their de^ to follow suit. 

A great outoiy is now being raised over the proposal of Bussia 
to leam Port Arthur from China. Here, again, I am afraid British 
diplomacy is largely to blame. At one time Bussia did not dream of 
getting so far West, her ambition being limited to an extension 
of her East Asiatic dominions to Northern Corea. It was there that 
she hoped to find an outlet on the ice-fiee ocean. We opposed her 
ambition, and, in 1886 , when we occupied Port Hamilton, we com¬ 
pelled her to give a pledge to China, as the Suzerain of Corea, **not to 
occupy Corean territory under any circumstances whatsoever.” ^ After 
the war with Japan, and the liberation of Corea, that pledge obviously 
fell to the ground, for China had no longer the same right to hold it, or 
an interest to insist upon it. Had we been alive to the real nature of the 
Bussian designs at that time we riiould have done well to have recog¬ 
nised this fact, and to have made it dear to Bussia that we were willing 
to waive our objections to her acquiring a moderate slice of Northern 
Corea. This, it seems to me, would have disarmed her more ambitious 
designs. Instead of doing this, however, we actually played into her 
hands by declaring publicly that “ Her Majesty’s Government con¬ 
sider that the pledge given by the Bussian Government is still bind¬ 
ing,”* at the same time stating that, so far from regarding with fear 
and jealousy a commercial outlet for Bussia in the Pacific Ocean 
which should not be icebound half the year, we should welcome such 
a result as a distinct advance in this far distant region.” * 

We have only to look at the map to see that these two statements 
together constitute a direct invitation to Bussia to acquire a port on 
the Manchurian or liao-tung coast, and that if it were acted upon 
the whole immense hinterland of such a port would inevitably 
become Bussian. Probably Mr. Balfour was consoling himself with 
the foreriiorten-time-and-distance ” theory. If so, it is only another 
instance of the Government’s fatal want of foresight 
Again, look at the present crisis. The Govemmmit began with 
declarations which, as I pointed out two months ago, amounted to 

(1) “Clima,’' No. 1 (IS87), p. 8$. 

(2) Btofcemait \ff Mr. Cnnoii. IfoMf, Fail Bep., FeV. 21, 2896. 

(3) SpMoh of Mr. Balfour at Briitol. SKma, Feb. 4, 1896. 
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IbxB^ XkMsbniie lor <3bka^ 
aaiepted to Gomacn settlein^ SbaiKt;^, a^ 
aoqnieBoed in the Buanaa deilgiis on loao-timg, that thej' hate 
entered T^pon “ Open Door’’ negotiati^^ based on theasBomptaonef the 
eaady foMlinent of those detngns. There is no probabiliiy that tibej 
will Buooeed any better in their ** Open Door ” policy than in their 
** Monroe ” polioy. As for the oonoessions made to ns by China, they 
are, with the single exception of the opening of the inland waters, of 
little talne. China’s guarantee not to alienate any portion of the 
Yangtse Valley is indeed quite oomio, after her shameless yidation 
of a similar guarantee in regard to Keng Hung in 1895. The assur- 
anoe req>eoting the permanent British tenure of the superintendence 
of the Maritime Customs, merdy leads the way in a fresh campaign 
for exdusiTe privileges, in which other countries will certainly follow 
us. Moreover, neither of these concessions was necessary while our 
abiliiy to defend our interests was what it is. 

Not less disappointing is the story of our negotiations with France. 
The almost entire one-sidedness of the Mekong agreement can only 
be accounted for by a desire on the part of Lord Sdisbury to con¬ 
ciliate France. Why he diould have wished to do this I will show 
presently, but the events proved that he completely miscalculated the 
disposition of the French towards us. The agreement was signed on 
January 15th, 1896, and at that early period of ** graceful oonoes- 
sions ” was hailed on all sides as a demonstration of an Anglo-French 
rapprochemmt The joy, however, was short-lived. On March 26th 
France suocessfuUy opposed the grant of £500,000 from the Egyptian 
Caisse for the Dongola expedition. On April 10th die tried to put 
an end to our commercial rights in Madagascar without formally 
annexing the idand. On May 30th die annexed Madagascar and 
closed the market against us, notwithstanding her distinct pledges to 
the contrary.^ On Decembor 28th die sent Lieutenant Bretonnet to 
seise the Lagos hinterland, and in the following February ocouiued 
Boussa, over which a British Protectorate had been proclaimed. And 
yet, seven months later, without any change in the attitude of France, 
we carried out the Tunis surrender. This transaoticm has been defended 
by Lord Salisbury, on the ground that the Eegen<^ was a bad life,” 
and that had we refused to abandon our rights they might have been 
extinguished for us by the annexation of the country. In other 
words. Lord Salisbury was afraid that the Madagascar perfidy might 
be repeated. I cannot disguise my unbounded astonishment at this 
argument. Surely the proper view of the Madagascar cue wu that 
it was a warning and not a precedent. Indeed, Ijord Salisbury ia in 
contradiction with himself, for he distinctly recognised this beari^ of 
the case on the Tunis negotiations in a ccmTersatiim with 

(1) Alrica. Ko. 8 (1897), p. 80. 
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The disappointing element in all these transactions is that, alter 
haring eaon&oed so mndi, we are not a whit the better off* ilranoe 
katin maMng for the Upper Nile, and k strongly installed in Our 
West A-Prinaii hmterlands. It is, of oonrse, Tain to speculate on the 
inight-haTe-been, but I am strongly inclmed to think that we could 
have obtained from M. Hanotauz the relinquishment of the hare- 
bmdned adyenture on the Ujq^er Nile in exchange for the trans- 
Mekong portion of Keng Cheng, and that the Tunk; concession 
might haye gone a long way towards buying France off the Xagos 
hinterland. As it is, those two questions haye now brought us face 
to face with the grim possibility of war. And the preset of a war 
with the Dual Alliance has not been rendered any the more alluring 
by the abandonment of Lord Eosebery^s project of a buffer state on 
ihe Mekong at a time when the seouriiy of our North-West fronti^ 
has become more than ever doubtfuL 

This, I take it, is the eyidence which has produced in the country 
that yery considerable feeling of dissatisfaction with the foreign 
policy of the Goyemment, which Lord Salisbury has characterised 
as ** hasty and ill-iaformed.” It does not seem to me*to bear out the 
Premier’s critiGism. That on the whole no very great harm 
has been done I am willing to admit. The discontent, however, k 
not in proportion to the actual misdnef, but to the very great 
disparity between promise and perfoimance. Had there been no 
beating of the big drum, had there been a little less talk about our 
readiness for war,^ had we been less emphatically assured that our 
isolation was due to choice and not to compulsion,* the public might 
have been disposed to dwell more on the difEculties of a perilous 
situation, and on the cautious and conciliatoiy nde of Lord Salk* 
bnxy’s statesmanship. But thk has not been the case. Surrendeni 
inesplioahle in the light of the published versions of the Ghovem- 
ment’fl policy have been made, and these have only thrown into 
greater relief its undeniable blunders and its many strokes of ill-luck. 
Even its best work has been spoilt by that pitiless ill-luok which 
inyaxiably dogs those who blunder. There axe few finer things m 
recent difdomacy than Lord Salkbuiy’s management of the Eastern 
Qnestkn, and no statesman was ever inspired by a loftier motiye than 
that which actuated him in hk negotiations with the United Statsa* 
But, so far, both these faranches of hk work have been banen. ^ 

(1) Afdoa. Ko. a (1897}» p. 86. 

(2) JS.y., Hr. BiMocrefeHaiMihiwUir. Tkm 

(3) Hr.GoMlMBStLmi. niMf, 7^ 87,1S96. 
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o^y on paper. It is the saine wiili the Axbiization T^iy milk 
United States, only in that ease ^e paper is already mista-paper. 

And while on the sahjeot of iH-luok, I ought not to foxget 
the cruellest of all the blows which haye bef^en the Oal^et. 
^o ordinaxy foxesight could have antLoipated the Jameson BeM. 
That bolt from ihe blpe is doubtless responsible for much of 
Ute floundering and wobbling of the last three years. Its sharp 
revdation of the Anglophobe tendencies of Gemuoiyy whidi Lord 
Salisbury seems to bave disbeHeved long after it had beiKune maxdfeBt 
to humbler observers of public afhdrs, was probably at the root of tbs 
disastrous attempt to oonoiliate Eranoe^ and of the misunderstood 
ezpresabus of friendliness towards Bussia. But though it was q^te 
beyond the range of ordinary prediction, it is not unjustifiable to 
associate it with the frothy rhodomontade which is responsible lor 
all thdt the Gbvemment has lost in the way of confidence and popUp 
laxity. My only crime,” said Mr. Bhodes the other day, ^ is that 
I sought to add a hundred thousand square miles to Her Majesty^S 
dominions.” Would he have tried this experiment under a government 
less magniloquently wedded to the expansion of the Empire P 
Jn the foregoing pages I have described, somewhat uncompromis¬ 
ingly, what I take to be the causes of the dissatb&otion with which 
Salisbury’s conduct of fore%n afiairs is regarded. I should like^ 
however, to say here—in the face of many current znmoiirs----that the 
prospect of his retirement from the Foreign Office can scarcely be 
regarded with indifierenoe by anyone who values the finer traditions 
of diplomacy. Mistakes, we all make, and they become unavoidaMe 
when the bi^en of work and responsibility is such as the Eremier 
has latdy assumed. But, whatever his mistakes, we cannot but admit 
that, in a world of new men, of infinite bounce and pettifoggery, Ijord 
Salisbury is the one dignified figure. His experience, too, is un* 
rivalled, and he brings to us a wbifi of that last gree^ drama of 
European statecraft which unrolled itself at the Berlin Congress^ 
when Europe was still the world. He embodies in a peculiar way 
the oontinuity of British traditions, for his patriotism and politioal 
idealism remind us of Canning, and his name and lineage evoke the 
moving memories of the two Oeoils. When we oritioise him to^y, 
it may> perhaps, be well to remember, that an Imperialist historian 
traced the expansion of England to that Peace of Elisabefh, 
UFhiah was itself a long record of concessions, not always giaoefid^ or 
evaa Another Seeley may one day find that tha PesSN^ 

of Ifiotoria, to which Lord Salisbury has substantially oontribtd04 
aw not as dearly purchased as some of us^ i^ 

IhpxaMATiicim. 



THE BEOKEN GATES OF DEATH. 

The most of the Iri^ oountiy people bdieve that only people who 
die of old age go straight to some distant Hell or Heayen or Purga¬ 
tory. AH who are young enough for any use, for begettihg or 
mothering ohildzen, for dancing or hurling, or even for driying cattle, 
are taken, I haye been told oyer and oyer again, by **the others^” as 
the country people call the fairies; and liye, until they die a second 
time, in the green ** forts,” the remnants of the houses of the old 
inhabitants of Ireland, or under the roots of hills, or in the woods, or 
in the deep of lakes. It is not wonderful, when one remembers this 
nearness of the dead to the liying, that the country people should 
sometimes go on half-hoping for years, that their dead might walk in 
at the door, as ruddy and warm as ever, and liye with them again. 
They keep their hopes half-liying with many stories, but I think only 
half-liying, for these stories begin mostly: **There was an oldman on 
the road,” or There was one time a tailor,” or in some like way; and 
not with the confident, ** There was a sister of Mick Morans, that is 
your own neighbour,” or “It happened to a young brother of 
my own,” of the mere fairy tales. I once heard them called in the 
partly Elizabethan speech of Galway, “ Maybe all yanities,” and haye 
heard many sayings like this of a woman at Inchy, “ Did I know any¬ 
one that was taken by them ? Well, I never knew one that was 
brought back again.” Such stories have the pathos of many doubts. 
Numbers of those said to have been brought back, were children. A 
fisherwoman among the Burren Hills says: “ There was an old man 
on the road one night near Burren, and he heard a cry in the air oyer 
his head, the ciy of a child that was being carried away. And he 
called out some words, and the child was left down into ^ arms and 
he brought it home, and when he got there he was told that it was 
dead. So he brought in the liye child, and you may be sore it 
was some sort of a thing that was good-for-nothing that was put in 
its place.” 

And another woman among the Burren Hills says: “ There was 
one time a ^or, and was a wild card, always going to sprees. And 
one night he; was passing by a house, and he heard a yoioe saying, 

* Who^ take the child.’ And he saw a Httle baby held out, and the 
hands that were holding it, but he could see no more than that. So he 
took it and he brought it to the next house, and aiAed the woman there 
to take it in for the night. W^ in the morning, the woman in the 
first house found a dead child in the bed beside her. And idie was 
CBcying and wailing, and called aH the people. And when the woman 
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she tiiOught TO8 dead. Btd; if it wasn’t fer the tailor that ohanoed 
to be passmg hy^ and to take it, we may know w^ what would hare 
happaaed to it.” 

Son^tiines a sp^, like the q>e]l of fire, even where nsed by aooident, 
js thoT^ht to have brought the dead home, as in this tale, anotii^ 
Barren woman tdd a friend of mine 

These was a man lived beyond on the Einvara road, and his 
child died and he buried it. But he was passing the place after, and 
he’d asked a light for his pipe in some house, and after lighting it, 
he threw the sod, and it glowing, over the wall where he had bui^ 
the ohUd. And what do you think, but it came back to him again, 
and he brought it to its mother. For they can’t bear fire.” 

Most of the stories are about women who are brought back by their 
husbands, but almost always against their irill, because their wiU is 
under enchantment. 

An old man at Lisadell, in county SHgo, who told me also anumber 
of tradition tales of the kind that are told generation after generation 
in the same words and in the same chanting voice, told me one tale, 
full of that courtesy between the others ” and the living which 
endures through aU the bitterness of their continuous batties. 

His &ther had told him never to refuse a night’s lodging to any 
poor travelling person,” and one night ^ a travelling woman ” or 
beggar woman, told him that in her place, a woman died, and was 
taken by ‘‘the gentry,” and her husband often saw her after she 
was d^, and was afraid to speak to her. He told his brother, and 
his brother said he would come and speak to her, and he came, and at 
night lay on a settle at the foot of the bed. When she came in, he 
laid hold of her and would not let her go, although she begged him 
to let her go because “ riie was nursmg the child of the Sang.” 
Twelve messengers came in one after the other, and begged him to 
let her go, but he would not; and at last the King came himsdf, and 
said that riie had been always well treated, and let come and 
nurse her own child, and that if she might stay until his child was 
vreaned, he would send her home again, and leave, where they could 
find it, money to pay a debt of some forty pounds that “ was 
over ” W husband, llie man said, “ Do you promise this on your 
hcmour as a King ? ” and the King said, “ I do,” and so the man let her 
go, and all happened as the King had promised. 

They ate brought back more violently in most of the stories, as in 
tiiiB story told to a friend of mine by a man at Oool: “Andm.^ 
tell you a thing 1 heard of in the country. There was a woman died 
and 1^ her fthild. And every night at twdve o’clock she’d 
Istok^ and bring it out of the bed to the fire, and tiie’d oomb it and 
watii ii ^ And at last six men came and watched and stopi^ ber iA 
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aaoitiiar came and asked luin, * Wo^ ke pot her 

iway and t^e tke first 'wife again?’ And so he did^ and beoiig^t 
her to fibe chipdl to be married to her again^ and the irlufie ooiigv^^ 
tion saw her them.” When my friend adted if tlmt’-waa not xw&flr 
hard on the second wife, he said: Well, bat wasn’t it a gmt thing 
for the first poor oreatnre to be brought back. Sure these’s many 
those poor scrak wandering about.” 

Thm who are brought bade are sometimes thought to bring 'with 
them unholy knowledge. A woman at Sjltartan says: There’s a 
msan in Kildare that lost his wife. And it was known that die would 
come back at twelve o’clock every night to look at her baby. And it 
was told the husband that if he had twelve men 'with him 'with forks 
when die came in, they would be able to keep her ficom going out 
again. So the next night he 'was there and all his friends with forks, 
and when she came in they ehut the door, and when die saw she 
could not get out, she sat down and was quiet. And one night as die 
sat by the hearth with them all, she said to her husband: ^Ifs 
a strange thing that Leuchar would he sitting there so quiet with the 
bottom after Iram* knocked out of his chum.’ And her husband went 
to Laudhar’s house, and he foimd it 'was true as she had said. But 
after that he left her, and would not go back to her any more.” 

Sometunes the women themselves tell how they are to be brought 
back, but they have sometimes to be seized and held before they 
-will speak, as though a human touch broke the enchantment, as in 
ibis story told by a woman at Gbrt. There was a woman beyond 
at Bua died, and she came back one night, and her husband saw her 
at the dresser looking for something to eat. And she slipped away 
from him that time, but the next time she came he got hold of her, 
and she bid him oome for her to the fair at Eserkelly, and watch for 
her at the Onstom Gap, and she’d he on the last horse that would pass 
through. And then she said: * It’s best for you not to oome yourself, 
but send your brother.’ Bo the brother came, and she.dropp^ down 
to him, and he brought her to the house. But in a week alter he 
'was dead and buried. And she lived a long time; and die never 
would speak three words to anyone that would oome into the house, 
but 'working, working all the day. I wouldn’t have Hked to live in 
the house'with her after her being away like that.” 

1 heard a stoay from a man at DoneraiU, in county Cork, ofawoman 
who bade a man go and look for her in a certain fort, and told him 
to hold her, evmi though riie would struggle to escape, and scream 
out, either because the enchantment would have retained again, or 
because she would not have **the o&ers” think h«r wQling to leave 
them. I haveoidyheardoimstcny of awoman whooameb^of heir 
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a start, for ake said, ^HaTe no lear of me, I neves in the coffin 
and never honed, hut 1 vms kept away for the year/ Bo he took 
her again, and they reared lorux children after that She was Miek 
Eoley?8 own first cousin, and he saw the four children himself.’’ 

The dead body was hut an appearance made hy the enchantment 
of the ethers,” according to the coimtry faitL 

If the country people sometimes doubt that ihoae thc^ have seen 
die can come and live with'them as before, they never doubt that 
those they have seen die constantly visit them for a little whde. A 
woman at Ejltartan says: It’s well known that a mother that^ 
taken from her child wiQ come back to it at night, and that’s why n 
light is kept burning all night for a good while after a woman dying 
that has left young ohiLdxen in the house.” And I have even been 
told that a mother always oomes to her children; and because of the 
greater power of the dead, a dead mother is sometimeB thought better 
than a living one. 

Another woman at Hiltartan says: “ Did the mother come to care 
them ? Sure an’ certain she did, an’ I’m the one that can tdl that. 
For I slept in the room with my Bxster’s child after she dyin’—and 
as sure as I stand here talkin’ to you, she was back in the room that 
night. An’ a friend o’ mine told me the same thing. His wife was 
taken away in childbirth, on’ the five children she left that i^did be 
always ailin’ an’ sickly, from that day there never was a ha^porth 
ailed them.” 

And another woman at Eiltartan says: ** My own sister was taken 
away, she an’ her husband within twenty-four hours, an’ not a thing 
upon them, an’ ihe with a baby a we^ old. Well, the care of that 
child fell upon me, an’ sick or sorry it never vras, but thxivin’ always.” 

Sometimes nothing but a chance is belieTed to prevent the dead 
bemg kept in the world for good. A woman at Sligo knew a Miayo 
man who '^ras told to wait for his wife in a certain yard at night, and 
that she would ocune riding on a white horse, and would stay with him 
if he would snatch her from her horse, but the owner of the yard 
laughed at him and would not give him the key ; while the terror dE 
the husband did the mischief in a story told by an old man at Gkxrta- 
vena. There vras a man and he a cousin of my own, lost his wife. 
And one night he heard her come into the room where he was in the 
bed with the child beside him. And he let on to be asleep, idod 
took ^e flbilii and brought her out to the kitoh^ fire, and aa^ down 
betiilo^^ suckled ih And she put it back then into ^bed 
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agiaiy aad lM ]i^ imxre oom»ge and he idid^ 
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oanse iheie’s in them.’ So he ssid, * Qm them to me,’ sad he 
got up and dmr aiU Qie nails out <si them, and she bsought them 
sway, l^e third night she osme again, and when she was sudding 
the child, he saw she was still barefoot, and he adced why didn’t ihe 
wear the boots P < Because,’said die,/you left one sprig in them, 
between the upper and ihe lower sole. But if you hskre oouxage,’ 
says die, ‘you can do more than that lor me. Come to-morrow ni^t 
to the gap up there beyond the hill, and you’ll see the riders going 
through, and I’ll be the one you’ll see ou the last horse. And bring 
with you some fowl droppings and urine, and throw them at me as I 
pass, and you’ll get me again.’ Well, he got so hur as to go to the gap, 
and to bring what she told him, but when they came riding through 
the gap he saw her on the last horse, but his courage failed him, and 
he let what he had in his hand drop, and he never got the chance to 
see her again. Why she wanted the nails out of the boots! 
Because it’s well known they will have nothing to do with iron. 
And 1 remember when every child would have an old horse-nail 
hung round its neck with a bit of string, but 1 don’t see it done 
now. 

The mother comes sometimes out of hate of the second wife or the 
second wife’s children. A man near Gort says: “ There was a little 
girl 1 knew, not five years of age, and whenever the second wife 
would bid her rook the cradle or do anything for her children, she’d 
just get as far as the bed, and lie down asleep. It was the mother 
put that on her, she wouldn’t have her attending to the children of 
the second wife.” 

A woman at Kiltartan says: “ There was a man had buried his 
wife, and she left three children; and when he took a second wife 
she did away with the children, hurried them off to America and the 
like. But the first wife used to be seen up in the loft, and die 
making a plan of revenge against the ether wife. The second one 
bad one son and three daughters. And one day the son was out 
digging in the field, and presently he went into what is called a fsiry 
hole. And there a woman came before him, and, says die, ‘ What 
are you doing here, trespassing on my ground ? ’ And with that she 
took a stone and hit him in the head, and he died with the blow of 
the stone she gave him. And all the people said, it. was by thelsiriea 
he was taken.” 

And a woman at Inchy says: “Here was a woman in Baflifdei>> 
leen died after her baby beu^ horn. And the husband took andther 
wile, and she very young, diat everybody wondered she’d like to go 
into the house. And every ni^t ^ first wile oame m the ldlt| a^ 
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iomecme up in tlie loft after the <x>ok 

liivee thneBythai^d^a^ And ao they did, and tiiere aihe 
lier own dzw on, a plaid shawl she had brought from America, and 
a eoteon sk^ at the bottom. So they went to ike 

priest, and he said mass in ihe house, and they didn’t see so mtu^ Of 
her after that. But after a year the new wife had a baby, and one 
day she bid the first child to rock the cradle. But when idie sat down 
to do it, a sort of a sickness came over her, and she could do nothing, 
and the same thing always happened, for her mother didn’t like to 
see her oaring the second wife’s baby. And one day the hersdf 
fdl in the fire and got a great many hums, and they said that it 
was she did it. So they went to the blessed well of Tubber Mao* 
duagh; and they were told to go there every Eriday for twelve 
weeks, and they said seven prayers and gathered seven stones eveaiy 
time. And sinoe then die doesn’t come to the house, but Ihe Htde 
girl goes out and meets her mother at a fairy bush. And sometimes 
die speaks to her there, and sometames in her dreams. But no one 
else but her own little girl has seen her of late.” 

People indeed oome hack for all kinds of purposes. I was told at 
Sligo about four years ago of a man who was being constantly beaten 
by a dead person. Sometimes it was said yon could hear the blows 
as he came along the road, and 'sometimes he would he dragged out 
of bed at night and his wife would hear the blows, but you oould 
never see anythmg. He had thought to escape the dead person by 
going to a distant place, Bundoran 1 think, but he had been followed 
there. Nobody seemed to give him any pity, for it was ** an old unde 
of his own that was beating him.” 

Sometunes people come hack out of mere friendlmess, though the- 
sight of them is often an unwholesome sight to the living. A man. 
on the coast opposite Arran, in Western Galway, told afriend and me- 
this tale as we were ooming from a witch-doctor’s. ** There was a h<^ 
going to America, and when he was going, he said to the girl next door,. 
^ Wherever 1 am when you’re married, I’ll oome bach to the wedding.^ 
And not long after he wmit to America he died. And when the girl 
was married and all the friends and neighbours in the house, he 
appeared in the room, hut no one saw him but his comrade he used 
to have here *; and the girl’s brother saw him too, hut no one else. 
And the comrade followed him and went dose to him, and said, ^ Ik 
it you indeed?' And he said, is, and from America I oaaplie 
And he asked how long dH that journey take, sard he 
said lthiee-que^^ an hour,’and Ihen he weiri away. 
oonmade waa never better of it; either he got the 

such Mends as th^ wm, and soon he died- 
ijun, K4I. ^ H 
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hack from Boston^aad <^e day he 
S#Dg to Anrazi .with £3 worth of oajble ho was aftor. gotiatig in 
6 to]», in Galway. Andhe was stoering toohQBt»and 
j||b#Ke wm two turf boats alosg with hiix 4 apid all in a minute the 
nion in them saw he was gone, Swept off toe boat with a wayei and 
it # dead calm. And they saw him oome up once, staraight up as if 
he was putoed, and then he was brought down again and rose 
no more. And it was some tone after toat a friend of his in Boston, 
^d that was coming home to this place, was in a crowd of people 
ottttoere. And he saw him coming to him, and he said, heard 
70 U were drowned.’ And the man said, ‘ I am not dead, but I was 
brought hepre, and when you go home bring these three guineas to 
Bfichael M’Donough, in Galway, for its owed him for toe oaUe 1 got 
from him. And heput toe three guineas in his hand and vanitoed 
away,” 

Only those toe living retake in their continuous battle against 
toe others,” and those “ toe others” permit to return for an hour, 
axe thought to oome in their own shape; but all the captives of toe 
others,” aocordii^ to some tellers of tales, return in a strange toape at 
the end of their unearthly livea I have been told about Gort that 
nobody is permitted to die among toe others,” but everybody, when 
the moment of their death is coming, is changed into toe shape of 
scune young person, who is taken in their stead, and put into the 
world to die, and to receive toe sacraments. 

A woman at Kiltartan says: When a person is taken, toe body 
is taken as weU as toe spirit, and some good-for-nothing thing left in 
fts place. What they take them for is to work for them and ip do 
toi^ they can’t do toemselv^ Tou might notiipe it^s always Jhe 
goo4 to#y take. That’s why when we see a child thatVgQod«lor- 
nothin^ Ah, you H 

A woman near Gort says: There was a woman with her 
Imshand passing ,1^ Eserkelly, and toe had left: hpr chiU tohpl^ 
ind a inan (ninp and^^p^^ and ptomh#d to leave her on toe 
road where she was before. So she went, and there was a baby in 
toe place where toe was foought to, and tfoy asked her to 
And when she was pome out again, she said, VOne; queation^^^I^ 
wM wem old women lift^ % 

said, * ^ toph toephiU^toH^ and we’B 
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ior another woman near Gort eaya : ^^ There ^^s^ a woman gote» 
to Longhtea with a bimdle of flamiel cm her head, was brought into 
the oastle outside Boxborough gate to give the breast to a dnld, 
and (die saw an old woman beside the fire^ and an old man b^iind ihe 
door/who had eyes red wi& crying. They were going to be put 
in the {dace of people who were to be token that night. ^* !Oie others ” 
gave her a bottle, and when she’d put a drop of what was in it on 
her eyes, she’d see them hurling, or whatever they were doing. But 
they didn’t like her to be seeing so much, and after a little time tiie 
sight of one of her eyes was taken away hfom her.” 

A man who lives near Gort was coming home from a fair, Ai$d 
there were two men with him, and when three persons are together, 
there’s no fear of anything, and they can say what they like,” One 
<xf the men pointed out a place they were passing: And it was a 
fairy place, and many strange things had happened there,” and the 
othor “ told him how there was a woman lived close by had a baby. 
And before it was a week old her husband bad to leave her because 
of Ids brother having died. And no sooner was jdie left alone than 
die was taken, and they sent for the-priest to say Mass in the 
house, but she was calling out every sort of thing they couldn’t 
understand, and within a few days she was dead. And after death 
the body began to change, and first it looked like an old 
woman and then like an old man, and they had to bnry it the next 
day. And before a week was over, she began to appear. They 
always appear when they leave a child like that. And sare^ dte 
was taken to nurse the fairy children, just like poor Mrs. Gleeson 
was last year.” 

And a woman from Eiiltartan says: ** My sister told me that 
near doughballymore, there was a man walteig home one mght 
iat^ and he had to pass by a smiths’ forge, where one KeneSly used 
to work. And when he came near he heard the noise of the anvil 
and he wondered Eienealy would be working so late in the night. 
But white he went in he saw they were strange men that were in it; So 
he aeked them the time and they told him, and he said, * 1 won’t te 
hqina tins long time yet.’ And one of the men said, < You’ll be 
hinm what you think,’ and another said, * Theresa a 

oh a grey horse gone the road, you’ll get a lift frihn^ Idim’ 
that they’d know the he wua 
Bi^ sore ehongh, as te was v^ he 
n»2 



p wm 4k gfi^ Uaese and lie gK^ Mdpla lift Bat wl^ ^ 
itooifi bis wile saw ha looked stitiige^like, and flbe adked what ai^ 
lixDE^ and he i<dd Im had l^pened. And when die lool^ 

at him, die eaw that he was taken. So he went into the bed, ai^ 
the next eremng he was dead. And all the people that came in 
knew hj the appeaianoe of the body that it was an old man that 
had been put in his place, and that he was taken when he got on the 
grey hoorse. For there’s something not right about a grey or a 
white horse, or about a red-haired woman. And as to forges, there’a 
some can hear working and hammering in them all the night.” 

Forges and smiths have always been magical in Ireland. 8. 
Patrio prayed against the spells of women and smiths, and the old 
romances are loud with the doings of Goibnui, the god of the smiths, 
who is remembered in folk-tale as the Mason Gohan, for he works in 
stone as in metal. 

Another woman from Kiltartan says: “ Near Tyrone there was a 
girl went out one day to get nuts near the wood. And she heard 
musio inside the wood, and when she went home she told her mother. 
Bnt the next day she went again, and the next, and she stopped so 
long away that her mother sent the other little girl to look for her, 
but she could see no one. She came in after a while, and she went 
inside in to the room, hut, when the girl came out, she said she heard 
nothing. But the next day after that she died. The neighbours aU 
came in to the wake, and there was tobacco and snuS there, but not 
much, for it’s the custom not to have so much when a young person 
dies. But when they looked at the bed, it was no young person in 
it, but an old woman with long teeth, that you’d be frightened and the 
face wrinkled and the hands. So they ddn’t stop, but went away, 
and she was buried the next day. And in the night the mother 
could hear music all about the house, and lights of all colours flashing 
about the windows. She was never seen again, except by a boy that 
was working about the place; he met her one evening at the end of 
the house, dressed in her own clothes. But he couldn’t question her 
where she was, for it’s only when you meet them by a busk yon 
can question them there. I’ll gather more stories for you, and I’ll 
tell them some time when the old woman isn’t in the house, for she’s 
that bigoted, she’d think she’d be carried ofE there and then.” 

Tyrone is a little headland in the south of Galway Bay. 

Sometimes the ** old person ” lives a good time in the likeness of 
the person who has been taken, as in this tale, told by a woman at 
Ardrahan: My mother told me that when she was a young girl, 
and before the time of side-cars, a man that lived in Duras manied 
a girl from Ardrahan aide. And it was the custom then, for n 
newly-married girl to ride home on a horse behind her next of kin. 
And she was on the pillion behind her uncle. And when they passed 
Aidrahan churchyard, he felt her to shiver and nearly to slip the 
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AhA put bis bsbind foar to support i^/suoS dl 
optM feel was Hke a piece of ai&ed her wbat ailed to 

and she said die thought of her ^mother when she iras painiig 
ehiarohjaard. And a year after her baby was bom, and tto she 
died. And evezyone said, the night she was taken was her wedding 
night” 

An old woman in the Barren Hills says : “ Surely there are many 
taken. My own sister that Hved in ^e house beyond, and hn 
httsband and her three children, all in one year. St^g they were, 
and handsome and good and best, and that’s the sort that are taken. 
They got in the priest when first it came on the husband, and soon 
after a fine cow died, and a calf. But he didp’t begrudge that if he’d 
get his health, but it didn’t save him after. Sore Father Leraghiy 
said, not long ago in the chapel, that no one had gone to heaven ftnr 
the last ten years. 

But whatever life God has granted them, when it’s at an end, go 
they must, whether they’re among them or not. And they’d sooner 
be among them than go to Purgatoiy. 

** There was a little one of my own taken. Till he was a year old, 
he was the stoutest and the best, and the finest of all my children, 
and then be began to pine, till he wasn’t thicker than a straw, but he 
lived for about four years. How did it come on him? I know 
that well. He was the grandest ever you saw, and I proud of him, 
and I brought him to a ball in this house, and he was able to 
drink punch. And soon after I stopped one day at a house beyond, 
and a neighbouring woman oame in with her child, and idle says; 
* If he’s not the stoutest, he’s the longest.’ And she/took off her 
apron and the string of it to measure them both. 1 had no right to 
let her do that, but 1 thought no harm of it at the time. But it was 
ftiat night he began to screech, and from that time he did no good. 
He’d get stronger through the winter, but about the Pentecost, in the 
month of May, he’d always fall back again, for at that time they’re 
at the worst. I didn’t have the priest in, it does them no good hut 
harm, to have a priest t^e notice of them when they’re like that. 
It was in the month of May, at the Pentecost, he went at last. He 
was always pining, but I didn’t think he’d go so soon. At the end 
of the h^ he was lying with the other children, and he called to me 
and put up his arms. But I didn’t want to take too much notice of 
him, or to have him always after me, so I only put down my foot to 
where he was. And he began to pick straws out of the bed, and to 
thtow them over the little sister that was beside him tUl he had 
thrown as much as would thatch a goose. And when I got up, thm 
he was, dead, and the litUe sister adeep, and aH (xivei^ wi^ 
irirawB.” 

She believed him to toll under the power of ** the others,” beoause 
ol ibe envy^^^^^^ woman wbo measured him, for the others ” can 
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!i|irgitla^%Q^ last dy^, m Ha^t 

iKiB& go a gnat deal in liby* 

iM person ” is leoognised by the limg> as in ^hm 
tale told liii^ womiin in the Barrai Eilk; ** There were titese 
women Htxb^ at Ballindeereen; Maiy Flaherty, the mother, and 
Haxy Gxady,l2ie daughter, and Ellen Ghrady, that was a l^-child et heaa 
And they had a little dog, called Floss, that was like a child to thenu 
And the grandmother went first, and then the little dog, and then 
Mazy Qx^y, within a half-year. And there was a boy wanted to 
marry Ellen Grady that was left alone. Bui his father and mothedr 
wouldn’t haye her, because of her heixig a by-child. And the priest 
wouldn’t many them not to give the father and mother offence. So it 
wasn’t long before was taken too, and those that saw her after 
death knew it was the mother that was there in place of her. And 
when the priest was called the day before she died, he said, ^ She’s 
gone since twdve o’clock this morning, and she’ll die between the 
two masses to-morrow.’ For he was Father Hynes that had under¬ 
standing of these things. And so she did.” 

Sometiines the old person ” is said to melt away before burial. A 
woman near Cork says:—There were two brothers, MullaUys, in 
Ballaneen. And when one got home one night and got into the 
bed, he found the brother cold and dead before bim. And not a 
ha’porili on him when he went out. Taken by them he surely was.. 
And when he was being buried in Eiltartan, the brother looked into 
the coffin, finding it so light, and there was nothing in it but the 
dothes that were around bim. Sure if he’d been a year in the grave 
he couldn’t have melted away like that.” 

A woman from Kiltartan says ;—** There was a girl buried in 
Eiliartan, one of the Joyces, and when she was laid out on the bed, & 
woman that went in to look at her saw that she opened her eyes, and 
made a sort of a face at her. But she said noftxing hut sat down by 
the hearth. But another woman came in after that and the same 
thing happened, and die told the mother, and she began to coy and 
roar that they’d say such a thing of her poor little girl. But it 
wasn’t the lit^ girl that was in it at all, but some old person. And 
the man that nailed down the coffin left the nails loose, and when, 
they came to Eiltartan churchyard he looked in, and not one tbqr 
saw inside it but the dieet and a bundle of shavixigs.” 

<< The others’’sometimes it seems take this shape; awomanmtha 
Burren Hills tells of their passing her in the shape of shavings driveii 
ly the wind. She knew they were not really dmvings, because there 
ms no place for dmvings to come froni. 

Even when cattle are taken, someGiing or someone is put an ilie^ 
place. A man at Donendll told me a stoiy of a man who had a 
boHocik that got sick, and that it might be of some uim,he k^^ 
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fii^ Miig 

dad,im' Biwa^ Hbmi ai^ It 

ttid after be and bk eatea it, a woman, that waapaaiEi^ 

bfi aaid: ¥i(m den’t know what joa ha^ eat^ It k joar own 
gkaidmodiw that^^ 

Jl man in the Bnrrki Hilk, aa^rs: ^ Wben anyone k taken aomcK 
iidng k |nit in 1^ plaoe, even when a cow or the like goes. ORiere 
was one ^ the Nestors used to l)e gcmg about the country skinning 
catik^ and MUing thetn, even for the country pec^le, if they were dok; 
One day he was ririnning a cow that was after dying by the rood- 
side, and another man with him. And Nestor said, ^ It’s a pity we 
conl^’t sell Ihe meat to some butcher, we might get something for 
But the other man made a zing of hk fingers, like this, and 
looked through it, and then bade Nestor to look, and wbat he saw 
was an old piper that had died some time before, and when he 
thought he was skinning the cow, what he was doing was outtang the 
leather breeches ofi the piper. So it’s very dangerous to eat beef you 
buy from any of those sort of common butchers. You don’t know 
wbat might have been put in its place.” 

And sometimes cattle are put in the place of men and women, 
and l&B. Sheridan, a handsome dd woman who believes herself to 
have been among ** the others,” and to have suckled their children, 
tdk many stories of the kind; she says: **There was a woman,- 
Mrs. Keevan, killed near the big tree at Eaheen, and her hushand 
was after that with Biddy Early, and she said it was not the woman 
that died at all, but a cow that died and was put in her place.” 

Biddy Early was a famous wise woman, and the big tree at Baheen 
k a great elm tree where many znischiek and some good fortunes 
have happened td many people. Few know as much as Mrs. 
Sheridan about *‘the others,” and if she were minded to tell hear 
knowledge and use the cure they have given her for aU the mkchieft 
they work, she would he a famous wise woman herself, and he sought 
out, perhaps, by pilgrims from neighbouring counties. She k, how¬ 
ever, silent, and it was only when we had won her confidence, that ehe 
came of her self, with some fear of the anger of ** the others,” and 
tdd a friend and myself certain of the marvek she had seen. She 
had hitiierto hut told us tales that other people had told her, but noW 
Ae began; 

time when I was living at doughauish, there wAe 
Mtfis boys drowned in the river there. Cbe was eight w 
the olheir eleven years. And I was out in the fields and^llte 
looking lit itiie river for thmr hodks, and I saw a man ooniing iOler 
tiMi fiAdte end the two little hoys with him, he hddkg^ ahfl^ of 
away. And be saw me 
thten, andhe said : care, wcmld yon bring 

to do it), ior yon havo only one in ym boiaie, arid 
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if you take these iix^ she^U neyer go home to you agaia/ And 
erne of the bc^s broke from his Hand and came ruoming to ane, but, 
the other cried out to him, ‘ 0 Pat, ydll you leave me! * So then he. 
went back, and the man led them away. And then I saw another, 
man, very tall he was, and crooked, and watching me like this, with , 
head down; and he was leading two dogs, and I knew w^ where he 
was going and what he was going to do with the dogs. And when 
1 heard the bodies were laid out, I went to the house to have a look 
at them, and those were never the two boys that were lying there, 
but the two dogs that were put in their place. 1 knew them by a 
sort of stripes on the bodies, such as you’d see on the covering of a 
mattress. And I knew the boys couldn’t be in it, after me seeing 
them led. And it was at that time I lost my eye, something came 
on it, and I never got the sight of it again.” 

The others ” are often described as having stri^d dothes like 
the striped hair of the dogs. 

The stories of the country people, about men and women taken 
by ^*the others,” throw a clear light on many things in the old 
Celtic poems and romances, and when more stories have been 
ooUeoted and compared, we shall probably alter certain of our 
theories about the Celtic mythology. The old Celtic poets and 
romance writers had beautiful symbols and comparisons that have 
passed away, but they wrote of the same things that the country 
men and country women talk of about the fire,—the country man 
or country woman who falls into a swoon, and sees in a swoon a wiser 
and stronger people than the people of the world, but goes with less 
of beautiful dreumstanoe upon the same journey Etain went when 
she passed with Midher into the enchanted hills; and Oisin when he 
rode with Niam on her white horse over the sea; and Conla when he 
sailed with a divine woman in a ship of glass to ‘*the ever-Hving, 
living ones ”; and Cuchallain when he sailed in a ship of bronze to a 
divine woman; and Bran, the son of Feval, when a spirit came through 
the closed door of his house holding an apple-bough of silver, and 
called him to ** the white-silver plain ”; and Cormac, the son of 
Art, when his house faded into mist, and a great plain, and a great 
house, and a tall man, and a crowned woman, and many marvels came 
in its stead. And when the country men and country women tell of 
peopls> taken by the others,” who come into the world again, they 
tell the eame tales the old Celtic poets and romance writers told when 
they made the companions of Fion compel, with threats, the goddew 
MUnabm to deliver Eton out of the Gfiey Lake on the Mountom of 
Fuad; and when they made Oonnac, the son of Art, get his wife and 
childra again bom Ifananan, the son of lir; and, perhaps, when 
they made Oisin sit with Paine and his dergy and tell of his Sle 
among the gods, and of the goddess he had loved. 


W. B. Tbai». 



LIQUOR TRAFFIC WITH WEST AFRICA. 

The present condition of the state of afiairs in Africa can hardly be: 
said to be completely satisfactory. There! I am going to apply for 
a patent for the above statement, for I believe there is a fortune in it 
if sold at 2s. 6d. apiece. It is the one and only thing that anyone who 
loves a life of calm study, combined with domestio activity, dare say 
about that continent, and I am sure there are many people who would 
like to have something safe to say, people like myself who, though 
forced by circumstances to speak ^ Africa, yet do not enjoy oontro* 
veri^. 

If you think there is anything else that it is safe to say, try it, and, 
see what happens, or take warning by the fate of others who have 
not confined themselves to the above safety sentence. I herewith give 
you my experiences. I did not confine myself to the above safety 
sentence when I published a brief, expurgated^ and condensed sketch 
of observations made on the West Coast of Africa,' but said a few 
words regarding the effects of superimposed white culture on the 
African native of those parts. I knew the danger of it at the time, 
and so I said them very carefully. I had, amongst other things, to 
state what had been the result of my own experiences of the effects of 
the liquor traffic on the African; I said ^t more carefully stiU, 
knowing well that the African is a most dangerous subject to speak 
on to the superior civilised mind, and that alcohol is another, and 
that when you are constrained to combine these two heady subjects 
and administer them to the superior form of the British conscience, 
you must expect explosions. Any observant reader of current litera¬ 
ture during the last few years must have observed, for example, the 
effect of the combination of these subjects on that great represent-, 
ative of the superior form of thb English mind. The Timee^ and seen 
how the contemplation of the liquor traffic with Africa gives rise to a 
feeling of great personal moral elevation, combined with'a conviction 
of the iniquity and absence of high moral ideal in other nations and in 
persons, persons of a non-superior type like myself, and the Liver¬ 
pool traders. It is an impressive and doubtless improving pheno¬ 
menon, but it is one that leads to the darkening of counsel, and in its 
praoti<»I developments to red ruin in Africa. 

Well, in q[nte of all the care 1 used in speaking of the A&ican 
and alcohol, 1 have brought down on myself a most distangnished 
Major, a Bishop, and a Medieel Missionary. AR s^Ae, enetgotio, 
Mmxj men too, and every one oi them in full order. 
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{oi!e let my late be and if you BpeaJt of AMoa^ 

tti /fhft fl ft ffyfy g?y ^ T 1 myself must (H>ntiiiue tbe ooii* 

for, afl the Africaa proverb says, a man cannot at and count 
cowries vby^ he has disturbed a homet^s nedr-^cmd in ihesei pages I 
vdll attempt to deal mainly mth the statements made against me and 
my observations by my fellow layman Major Lugard. I will 
ihdude rl^s IVines, although it is regarded by my adversaries as timir 
g^t weapon, or ally, wherewith by the mere utterance of its awfiil 
name, I, and those mth whom I agree, must be crashed as £at aa 
botanical specimens. I beg to state I have the greatest admiration 
fw The Timesy and moreover, I owe it many debts of gratitude; for I 
always made a point, when on my extremely occasional visits to an 
Englidi GFovemment House, on the West Coast of Africa—^ihe only 
sort of place in that country where you can get that newspaper—of 
securing copies and storing them, because when well wetted and 
beaten up into a pulp and mixed with gum, and then boiled gently in 
a pipkin, there is simply nothing equal to The THmes ioT stopping 
cracks or holes in one’s canoe, which is, as Mr. Pepys would say, an 
excellent thing in a newspaper. But, on the other hand, I never met 
the appantion of The Times in its human form walking about, the 
West African bush; and it does not say in its leading articles where 
it gets its information from. It may get it from the Sultan of Sokoto, 
the Xing of Benin, Moko, or Samoiy himself, or, as the Captain of 
the late s.s. Bparrm would say, “ Again it mayn’t,” but from some 
one who has never seen a Wei^ African bush town in their lives. ^ I 
do not know, so lefem, and speak only of those gentlemen whose 
right to speak on West African mattm 1 acknowledge and am 
acquainted with, and who have attacked my statements on the Hquor 
traffic, namely: Major Lugard/ Bishop Tugwell/ and Dr. Harford 
Battesby.^ I have delayed dealing with tUs affidr for a month or 
so, mainly in order to see if any other adversary, fired by their 
example, would take the field against me, but so far I have not heard 
of another so doing. 

Now, before I deal with the statement of my adversary, I must 
state the position in regard to the Liquor Traffic in West Africa 
in so fto as I am able. 

It seems to me that, apart from the superior element, the Engliili 
public mind bas a sort of tired feeling about the African. A feeUng 
that it is really impossible to imderstand the creature that turns up m 
mission literature as a Simple Child of Nature, our Unsophistioated 
Brother, Ac., and in new^apers as an Incarnate Fiend wallowing in 

(1) ^‘liqiicttTrftffio In West Africa.*’ yUyjtljagaxh, ITot., 1897. 

(2) 2^er Notes, Jan., 1897. Wo. XXXI. HarafaaU^rothen, Patenioster B(W, B 

(8) ^^Xiqnor Ttaffio in West Africa.” 0. P. Hsrftnd Battesiy, ICJL, H.])^ 

Bcq^rinted from Chwreh InUUigMeer* Dec., 1897. FnUiriied 13a, Palaci 

CQiainben, Bridge Street, Westminster. 
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in Benin, Adi^mteei and Dabome^, given to innnjbaUw^^^^ 
xonM eoni^ wbenevOT the^ ia him, and 

when the white eye is on. /I^eref<ne the Engli& puhU^ 
says most 83 nnpathetioa>lIy to the mission paaty, Oh, Ibose pb^ 
hku^ V* and to the other party,/* Oh, those horrid hlaoks !^ and tor^ 

, the rest arranges a set of mental pigeon holes for African mattenh— 
ticketed missionary, anti-missiohary. Government, anti-Govemmexit^ 
and Stock iEhcohange; and then it goes awy and busies itsdf with 
religious education in schools, the Counly Council’s goings on, or the 
latest murder, something that it really cares abont, in fact. For Africa 
it really does not care a travelling whitesmith’s execration. It will 
he sorry for it some day, hut of that anon. Xhus it &ll8 out that 
when anyone comes up out of Africa with observations that don’t fit 
any of these pigeon holes, that person is left to fight it out with the 
mission party, who are, as it were, left in charge of those pigeon holes 
hy Fjigliah public opinion, and who may be safely relied on to 
go for anyone it disapproves of, and give good sport. So poor 
Tom all alone” has a time of it, and he usually leaves off bothering 
his head abont saying things that only bring him into disrepute, get 
hiTn misunderstood by nice people, and give him a nasty bnmstony 
sort of smell to Society; and be contend himself with m aking —in 
private life—blistering, scoffing remarks regarding the arid ignorance 
of England concerning aU things African. 

Now I am a poor “ Tom all alone,” and I don’t in the least like 
being regarded as a thing loose from Bamum’s or Biases, yet I cannot 
join that gallant band seated on the seat of the scornful and sulk 
about what has been said regarding my observations on the Hqnw 
traffic in West Africa, because I go to that region as a ooUeotor of 
ethnological facts and the value of my work depends on my bringing 
home &cts properly preserved—^not damaged, bought second-hand, or 
faked-up fa^, of any kind—and this liquor traffic set of observatioiiB 
that are being attacked by the anti-liquor traffic party, happen to be 
an important set from my point of view, because they bear direofly on 
the nature of the African himself; they deal with that most important 
underlying thing—^the question whether or no the African will stand 
or fall in the contest of contact with the White races. Indeed, it 
would he quite possible to fight cut the question of the future of the 
AMrm xaces on the hattLe-ground of the liquor traffic alone, il it 
were fought out on scientifio grounds. 

Thm is, however, as fine a mixed fight as anyone could wish 
being now fought over the liquor traffic iii West Africa, hut it is nilt 
being fought for tibe sake of scientifio truth. Liook at it and 
will see a wirr-war of entangled combatants which it require 
oare to sort out, because they all save one (myself) claim to re^|^?6^ 
mortthiy and Engli^^ interests. But a IMe care wil enable ytn to 
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d iirf a T ig ma h the xitbI aan^ that sectioii of the xmfl8i<m 

xejweBented by the 0^^ for the Preventioii of the Demonllaa- 
tkm of the Native Baoes by the liquor trafi^c, whose Presideut is the 
Pi^e of Westminster, and whose Secretary is the BeTerend Grant 
Mills, and whose opinions are expressed in the press, “ more especially 
in The Timee^** as Major Lugard feelingly remarks. The leading 
warriors of this army for West Africa are Bishop Tugwell and Dr. 
Harford Battesby, and it has now secured a friendly (hief in Major 
Lugard. (^) The Liverpool merchants engaged in the West African 
trade, who are represented by the Chamber of Commerce of that dty, 
and who have in me a friend, but not a blessing; a skirmisher on 
whom they have to keep an eye in consequence of my habit of wor- 
shipping at foreign shrines, and shrines of which they disapprove. 
When I am discovered at this, by the enemy, and held up to scorn as 
unpatriotiG, and such like, Liverpool disowns me to the World, and in 
its own press calls for “ t^t two-inch bamboo.” 

Now you may think that with these two great armies—the mission 
and the mercantile—^with just one friendly unattached apiece; fighting 
a fight over two dear enough issues: 1. Does the liquor trafElo 
demoralise the native West African ? 2. Does the liquor traffic aid 
or destroy E n gl i sh trade? that with decent generalship the battle 
need not be in the confused state it is. This confusion, however, 
oomes easily enough from both armies inaisting on using the same 
banners—^Morality, English interests. Native advantage—and each of 
them fighting with the same make of weapon. 

The sort of weapon that both armies love dearly are those things 
they call **authorities.” For some obscure reason they are both keen 
on an authority who is a Gbvemor. Now your West Af nnn.Ti 
Governor, with two exceptions, is a kind of a boomerang, a weapon 
requiring skill to use successfully, for if you pick up a Governor, in 
the usual way carelessly, and hurl him at the head of your foe, he 
may split that head, but three times in five he comes back and knocks 
the legs away from under you. I wiU, in this restricted i^ace, make 
no attempt to show which army has the greatest right to claim the 
use of the banners they both fiaimt, but only widi to say thia^ that 
the anti-liquor traffic party have no true exclusive right to claim they 
and they only care about the native African’s prosperity and advance¬ 
ment in the scale of civilisation. For that prosperity is quite as dear 
to the mercantile army; no trader wants to kill his customers, and 
commercial intercourse is a most valuable ffictor in elevating the 
African to the rank of a citizen of the world. 

1 now descend to the statement of my own position in thk affair, 
which is that of an advocate of hur commerce between En g lA ud and 
West Ainca, alike in spirits as in cotton and other goods. 

In stating my case in favour of freedom of fair commerce betwe^ 
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ibe A&ifian and E 1 ]r(^p 6 al^ I oidy presiippoBe, xegax^ 
tmISo part of that main mSaar, two things: (a) that alo^ol is not in 
all its forms poison'^mind^ 1 do not say it is a neoessiiy^ 1)6oai]8e I 
think that is an open question; {b) that the form in wMoh alookol is 
exported to Africa is not a necessarily poisonous form; because 
poisonous forms of alcohol exist just as poisonous fonns of flour. Now, 
in regard to this important point, I only speak regarding the only 
region, of Africa I know—^West Africa. The form of liquor sold to 
natiyes in South Africa and East Africa may, or may not, he poison 
for all I know; all 1 can say regarding them is that the best thing 
for people interested in the question in those regions is to have their 
local liquor analysed: sdentiflo analysts abound, their fees are reason¬ 
able, and there is no excuse, except funk, on the part of the liquor or 
anti-liquor pariy in those regions for not haying the thing done. In 
regard to West Africa 1 did my best. The common published state¬ 
ment regarding the ‘liquor exported there, when I was last on the 
West Coast, was that it was raw alcohol ” and poison. Particularly 
poisonous, 1 was informed, were the foreign spirit from Germany and 
Holland. This was an easily get-at-able thing; doym there there 
was lots of foreign spirits, in il^gland lots of analysts I so, in order to 
get at the truth, 1 secured specimens of the two kinds of commonly 
used foreign spirits in West Africa—^Van Huytema and Peter's 
brands ^—and ^ey were analysed, and the analyses I haye published, 
so 1 need not dwell on them here. The result of them was to show 
these spirits were of good quality, low strength, and totally deyoid of 
« poison." 1 had, and haye not now, the slightest financial interest 
in the affair; if the analysis of either brand had come out bad 1 
should haye published it just the same. 1 could not, howeyer, do like 
a German critic on his nation’s gin did, send it to an analyst, and 
then, because it did not come out as a sort of liquid Hell, say: ** Job 
liesz mir Branntwem aus Afrika kommen damit er bier untersucht 
werde. Es kdimte sein dasz die TJntersuchung nichts Sohlimmes m 
Tage brachte—^idh wurde dann eben nidit den sbhleohten bekommen 
ballon; das TTrtheil fiber die schlechte Qualitat ist aber zu allgeniein 
als daqg es ganz unbegrfindet sein konnte." * 

I am constrained to quote this, because it is such a typical example 
of the method in which the controyersy has been and is carried on by 
the anti-liquor party, a party which is not an entirely Englirii one. 

I, of course, only chose to answer for the quality ci the two brands 
I haye had analysed, but all the other brands of liquor 1 haye ihet 
with in West Africa haye had two charaoteristios in common mth the 

(1) See Tnweliin Jt/Hca, for Van Hnytoma. Peter’s 

to the iSaptkt ICagasme; it was practioaUr the same as the otho^^ wholhaoiBe hat 
weak qaiiii. 

(2) JrmtoM HmM. AMjik Woerauum. 
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dimriidined to belim m I3i^ 
(a) th&j ^ not prea^ SA nnlm tte 
ji^t Is And then badly; they won% bum ^11 m 

laxn of them will not bum at all; (5) they have been 

,iepeatedly oonm^ my followers, out of botfly in which £fih 
i^ieteenB were soaking ; or fish, s{mt, and all have been taken and 
bMen up into what I was assured was an extremely exodlent and 
ai^>daslng sanee to use with manioc, with no bad effects, except on 
my temper* 

• Therefore^ from these joint presuppositions; that alcohol is hot neoes- 
Isu^y bad for man; and that the form of it exported to West Africa, 
in the words of the analyst, is of good quality but low strength ”; I 
beg to argue that the liquor traffic with West Africa is a part of fair 
Commerce that diould be dealt with on the same lines as other parts 
of fair commerce. 

Now we come to the question: Is fair oommeroe allowable between 
Europeans and Africans P This is the root question of the affeir. 
We know from past history, some of it quite modem, that there 
exists a natural law, that weak ethnic stocks cannot stand intercourse 
with strong ones. 

Then we have a right to say, if the African is a weak stock, he 
wiU go off the face of the Earth, for interoourse between him and the 
white races, who are strong races, is a thing that it lies beyond 
human power to stop. The evidence of the anti-liquor party is all in 
favour of the view that he is a weak race, and that he oaimot stand 
dsaliiLg as man to man in fair commerce with the white strong races. 
But the evidence of bistoiy, and statistics, and everyday fact, seems 
to me to point out that the African can do these things, hands dovm. 
Bememher the African has traded vdth white races, to our certain 
knowledge, sinoe 500 b.c. ; he has traded with them before they took 
to cradling him and calling him in&nt; before the anti-anything 
^irase came into the sphere of practical politics. Again, a hundred 
years ago, we heard he would soon be merely a museum q>ecimen in 
ecmsequence of the slave trade. The population of Africa is vast and 
increasing, and the population of Africans in the United States is 
7»470,040, having an increase per cent, per annum, according to 
t£e census, of 2*49, to say nothing of the enormous population of 
Afidoami in the Brazils and other South American States. These 
things^ and many more like them, are not thinga a weak race could 
do, and they oonvinoe me that the Aifeican is not like the Polynesian, 
the AmeoEioan, or the Australian, stocks who have vanished, or who 
are vanishing before wUte races, for the African is not vanishing, 
although the treatment he has bemsubjecfed to has been more trytog 
and more long continued than that which the aforesaid have 
iadel away under^ Mind you, I atn not saying that the A&ioan is 



^ oQm i^oesi;^ 

dealt Ip / J. am qi^ eayiiig v.^: Afd^ 
«t^9^,mo^a4ea^ gxe^ Woi^nxm 

iol th^iutw tihat bauig stiob^ he iriU oome on all the qiiieto 

Ne^erihele^^ in bo far as 1 am peis^^ 

<3enied,iha:wg^ to a8;$r ihifl at all^. for I know that half of what 1 say 
Trin the other half wiUl he mkim^^ hy 

most people, because I haire not the power^ to piit w^U and 

dearly^.; eajd it may bring me into y, oontrovemy again mih th^ 

. nussion>party. A thing yexy disagreeable to me, for missiQnaneB are, 
to my mind, men and women who for their Belief throw dq;^ them 
liTes before God in order to save millions of human beings, when 
their brief ^11 of earthly life is run, from eyerlasting torment. If 
these missionaries risked their skins to save a few peoplq^S earthly 
lives from a burning house in London, the Christian general pubUo 
would realise the nobility of their self-sacrifioe and their intention 
vividly, and would never speak of missianaries in the lighting way 
they ^ too often do. 

Tet for myself, fully recognising this dosiie for the rescue of soul 
life as a> grandly noble one, it does not seem to me that dther the 
nobility, nor the intensity, of that intention includes in itself that the 
individual missionaiy should be more than human. He and she are 
often he| 06 s among men, hut beiog a hero does not necessarily imply 
that the missionaiy should be a. praotioal business man when it pomes 
to werking raethods, or an unbiassed observer of facts. But who am 
I to say this P . Only an ethnologist ooUeotor; but we ethncdogigts, 
however humble, are like other followers of SoienGe,~we believe in our 
<S(neupei; this does not mean that we believe in eaoh otherV yiem 
regarding points in iVfar from it; but that is a sort of faiiqly wtter 
I need not disQusB. Like all other soientistB we are hopeful* We say 
to the rest of the world f ** You’re making a dej^omble mess of tto^t 
sdlair I ’Wwhether it be the management of b8d>ies (m black beeQeB^ 

you l^dit oyer to me and I’ll ^ow you* how to numBge ih” The 
phomist blows himself to smithereeus, the baoteriologistdies of his pet 
mitoobe, toe ethnologist gets lumaelf killed off by justly inomsed 

now an4 Agatot but that doest not deter toe rest ; q%^ ge as gaily 
coutol^ in . Science, as everi^ifor we know what >Sctonto b^ 
though we may, and so &r do, Hve in one everlaetmg 
^ature .1 XJitoutoiately, however, the ethnologist is a sortvoi Boientifle 
taiho. T^laT^^ totok^ sl^ can safely ignom ; ihema^ 
bemusovshe wapts hisTSuw> 
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so is tbe bofa^^ 

09 ^ good, ^^and, oan those dhnologistB be f JEUm Wi 
'Brofessor ^iotd^^’s massiTe monogiaph cm the -way oertaia mages 
do their bai^ hair, cor Brolessor Someone elseV paper on tatoomg, 
read belm^e a/sodety made np of similar old frumps, inteirest 
matter, to buqr piaotioal people, or be of Talue to humanity and fdie 
Christian religion at large! Well, of course, I belieye the ethnologist 
is jnst as mu^ use, if you would only use his work, as the mathema- 
tioian, chemist or botanist, for we, like they, are studying in the 
same dot-and-oaixy-one way of Sdenoe a great mass of material you 
rdigious and practical men are working at in the native Ahncan. 

If civilised man starts to build a house, a bridge, or an engine, he 
does not content himself with having a good design alone, and say, 
** Oh, all matter is the same, it’s an affair of vortex rings, or hydrogen 
in a certain state, or the pace of atoms, or whatsoever may be , the 
prevalent view of the constitution of matter at the time, but on the 
contrary, he acquaints himself with the practical qualifications and 
properties of the materials he is going to use, he notes their difierenoes, 
and it is largely from this part of his knowledge that he succeeds in 
his endeavour. Yet when civilised man starts in as an Architect of 
Fate, working in the Walls of Time,” in the matter of building up a 
Civilisation out of undvilised men, he does not seem to care to 
trouble himself about the nature of his material. He relies on the 
heauiy and virtue of his design, and says, Oh, there is no difference 
in human beings beyond that of degree—or education.” JThis may 
or may not be as true and useful as the pace-of-atoms way of regard¬ 
ing matter, hut it does not give you that practical knowle^ required 
for good craftsmanship, and then, if when he is engaged in building a 
Civilisation, any poor Tom all alone,” like me, comes along and 
humbly makes remarks—^well then there’s a pretty fiUaloo, and Tom 
is sent off with a fiea in his ear, but all the same, I believe that as 
long as you neglect the knowledge of the quality of the materiid, 
so long will your influence be as ephemeraTin West Africa as it has 
been in the past. On the other hand, that if you armed yourself 
with the practical knowledge which will give you a healthy, hdpful 
sympathy, he your work mission, trade, or government, all your 
end^vours would assume a permanency, and would advance profitablj 
for all parties, and you would thereby save hundreds of good men’s 
lives, white and black, and tens of thousands of hard-earned white 
money, for I am convinced that the native of West Africa is a splendid 
form oif human material in his way. 

As things are now, there are men who havehadio deal with West 
Africa percKmally —^individuals in all the three great white classes 
tiiere—who, from their personal experience and wide bmnan sympathy, 
have a real knowledge of the Afrioan-««nd there are those himdfid 
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floientifio men who measnxe his oephalio indices, his cephalic capacity, 
his oephalio—a hundred things and a half—^these are mostly Fiendi; 
then there are a still smaller section of scientific men, who hiisy them** 
Mlves over what the African thinks, with the things inside that skull 
when he is alive; with his laws and religion, these are mostly Germans; 
but neither of these classes of white men have any influence over 
general public opinion, which is the legislating force in England— 
that influence is in the hands of men equally good in their way, and 
men with most excellent intentions, and the consequence is, West 
Africa is to-day a great quany for paving stones for Hell, and those 
paving stones are cemented in with men’s blood, blade and white, 
mixed with wasted gold. 

I now pass on to the consideration of Major Lugard’s article, and 
venture to deal with it more in detail. I should not venture to do 
this thing had Major Lugard said his statements were the result of 
his personal observations in West Africa. If he had said, ** I have 
seen whole towns drunk, 1 have seen whole districts sinking into 
decay under the influence of the imported liquor from Europe,” and 
so on—well, “ before a Botticelli I am dumb.” It would be ridicu¬ 
lous for me to pit my African experiences against that of the founder 
of England’s East African Empire. But he does not say these things, 
but quotes the opinion of that same gallant band (West African) tl^t 
has been the stock property of West African anti-liquor and pro¬ 
liquor literature pretty well since it started. 

I will try and follow Major Lugard’s line of argument, and take 
these authorities ” first. He opens with the statement that the 
majority of African Administrators and travellers .... base their 
condemnation of the liquor traffic on its debasing influence upon the 
native.” I am only speaking of West Africa. In that region this 
assertion will not hold, for it is only a minority of the administrators, 
«.e., the white Government officials, who have printed opinions on the 
liquor traffic one way or another. As for travellers in that region— 
travellers who have not been in the pay of some Government or 
mission of recent years—^they consist of Germans, Frenchmen, and 
your humble servant. We West African travellers can and do believe 
in each other, not blindly, but intelligently; but Major Lugard per¬ 
haps all round had better not, indeed there is no real danger to the 
State of his doing so, and he tries to prevent respectable persons 
from doing so either—in my case—^for he states, ** I endorse Governor 
Sir Gilbert Carter’s statement, that ‘ Christianity and drink usually go 
together.’ ” He is quite justified in making this accusation against me, 
for he is evidently writing with a knowledge only of my article in the 
ITaiii/onal BeeieWy “ The Development of Dodoes,” and in that, thot^h 
warning the Governor of Lagos of the want of wisdom in saying that 
thing, I failed'to look after myself. 

VOL. LXIII. N.S. o o 
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After this prelimixi^ skiiiludii with me, he proceeds to ma rdb a l 
the rest of thorn who have deliberately made pro- said. anti-liqTior 
statements. The majority of the former, his statements woiild lead 
one to think, were bonghten men, or men aotnated by some petty 
private intei^ He says they are inconidstent, and tha;t ** Sir Glande 
Macdonald was then not engaged in defending it.” He poiats out, 
generally how they, in unguarded moments, have gone back on thdr 
pro-liquor statements by saying ** this iniquitous traffic,” and such like. 
Personally, I own it gives me pleasure to see Major Lugard do this i 
I have edways told those gentlemen it would happen to them some 
day, and, by my prophetic soul, now it has. I gratefully, in this oon- 
ne^on, acknowledge Major liugard’s compliment to me, even if not 
intended for a compliment, that' he has not found me a trimmer in 
this fight; but I have earned this only from my recognition that; 
from my point of view, if the liquor and its effects are bad, it ought 
to be stopped; if they are not, it ought not to be interfered with; it 
did not matter whether the liquor traffic was a fhdtful form of revenue 
or a paying trade to white men, or an advancer or destroyer of white 
trade. Neither, on the other hand, did it matter, provided the liquor 
traffic did not kill or demoralise the natives, whether it upset The 
Times about its being scandal in the eyes of civilisation when the 
administration of a Britieh Colony has become almost wholly dependent 
for revenue on the sale of intoxicating drink.” 

Neither, again, did it matter whether divers Elnglish officials objected 
to living on the proceeds of a grog shop. Their dislike was a natural 
one, but if liquor was the thing the native wanted, and if he knew 
how to restrain himself regarding the use of it, the official’s duty to 
himself was to try and get an appointment in a Colony whose revenue 
depended on the export of farinaceous food-stuffs or wool, and I own 
I never met an English official in West Africa who would not willingly 
have done this duty to his feelings. The thing that from my point 
of view does matter is whether European-made spirits are the cause of 
existing evils on the West Coast of Africa among the native popula¬ 
tion, or whether these evils do not come from other causes. Mind you, 
I am not sa 3 dng West Africa is a sort of Garden of Eden m a pristine 
state. I would not even, fond of it as I am, say that as a sort of young 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s academy it would come out high up in a school 
competition, 1 am only questioning, whether in the language of the 
Elizabethan mayor, public opinion has not got the vnrong pig by thetail. 

I am, however, bound to say, in defence of those gentlemen v^ho 
have made what Major Lugard regards as trimming statements, that, 
taken in conjunction vdth ^t other matter—^namely, we of the pro* 
liquor party all saying that you can see more drunkenness on a 
Saturday night in the Yauxhall Eoad than you will see in West 
Africa in a year, or words to that effect—^those gentlemen’s state¬ 
ments are capable of quite a different explanation than he draws fmm 
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Wlien we isay ibis sort of thing, oomparing the state of 
dnmkexmess in England and Africa, we are not hold^ np tids state 
of dmnkenness in England as a state of drunkenness we wish Afdoa 
to attain to; we are only, in dur artless way, trying to bring home to 
people who haye neyer had the pleasure of living in West Africa, 
.what the state of afEabs there is, by giving them, as a basis of com¬ 
parison, something we and they both know aboni 

Doubtless we might say you will see more drunkenness in West 
Africa than you will see on St. Paul’s rocks. But what would be the 
good of that? We neither of us personally know Si Paul’s rocks. 
Still, what we say about the comparative drunkenness is true, horribly 
true, and it quite accounts to me for those men like Sir Claude 
Macdonald saying, this pernicious import,” quite explains their dis¬ 
liking to touch money that has come from the sale of a thing that is 
such a curse to Englishmen, their own fellow-countrymen: and I feel 
sure it is this feeling that makes men like Sir Claude M[aodonald and 
Sir Gfilbert Carter say those things which Major Lugard cites as show¬ 
ing they are at heart dishonest when they combat the statements of 
the anti-Hquor party. 

Briefly, you will And by an examination of the testimony of 
English West African Governors, of whom there are six going at a 
time : Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos, Boyal Niger Com¬ 
pany, H.B..M.’8 Niger Coast Protectorate, that out of them there are 
dted in this matter, five; of these three have spoken not against the 
liquor traffic, two have spoken against it and on the anti-liquor side. 
Even if you pair Sir AL^d Maloney with Sir Gilbert Carter, and let 
them cancel each other for Lagos, you don’t get an anti»liquor‘ 
majority in Governors. Mind you, and this dearly, I am not telling 
you that those two Governors who are in the minority are negligeable 
quantities, or men in any way inferior in experience, or less deserving 
of respect than those Governors who have not taken up an anti-liquor 
attitude in West Africa. 1 am only warning you that if you honestly 
widi to form a just opinion without first-hand experience of your own, 
regarding this, or any other West African matter, you must give 
time and care to investigate in extemo what the people, upon whose 
opinion you rely, say; you must not depend upon extracts culled by 
advocates. And I wish you joy of the job, for I tried for years to 
find out what the African was really like, particularly in his religion, 
and the study of “ authorities ” drove me to Mephistopheles’ condu-^ 
sions that end in Grau ist alle Theorie imd griin des Lebens goldsiv 
Baum.” It is, moreover, not only an unfair preponderance in 
rities lhat the anti-liquor traffic party daim; they claim the SMe' 
Government and ihe Opposition, jiistly for all I know. 

Dr. Battesby says, regarding the Government, that its 
well diown in the Blue Book on the liquor traffic, publidii^ 
the past summer. I* gathered from that Blue Book that 
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ment’s atfitqde was a judidal one, but 1 do not pretend to a^reoiate 
GoTernmental attitudes, nor to understand ibem until tbey are bcans- 
lated into aotions. All J know is that the actions of tbe Hiome 
Government towards W^est Africa since 1823 have been in the m a m 
a set of things only fit to be put in a bag with a brick and sunk in 
the Thames at Westminster on a moonless midnight; not things to 
draw the attention of men and nations to, now that they are past 
altering. For my part, however, 1 gathered from that Blue Book 
that Ihere was a chance of a change for the better in Ihe Govern¬ 
mental mind in the matter of this liquor traffic West African affair ; at 
€my rate, there seemed symptoms of a desire in it to get at the truth 
as shown by collecting information front both parties. 

Liquor Traffic and Trade. 

I now leave the consideration of matters connected with the 
demoralisation of the natives and general opinions, realising that we 
are dealing herein with opinions, and opinions are only, as Milton 
says, knowledge in the ma^g, and turn to the consideration of the 
connection between English West African trade and the Hquor 
traffic. 

. One of the most painful spectacles to a sympathetic outsider, in 
connection with this liquor traffic, is that of the mission anti-liquor 
party, sitting with its breast upon a thorn, pouring forth a dismal lay 
about the way English trade suffers by the sale of German gin. 
Major Lugard now takes up the same attitude, only, alas I he has 
two thorns—^the Germanness of the gin, and the way low tariffs in 
adjacent colonies lead to smuggling into the higher-tariffed Boyal 
Niger Company’s territories. 1 will take this latter point first, as 
less need be said on it, and point out that although the Eoyal Niger’s 
dues on liquor are the heaviest levied in West Africa, because the 
Company charges export as well as import dues on its trade, yet the 
customs dues on spirits in the adjacent colonies are not Is., as Major 
Lugard says they are, but 2s. a gallon on trade spirits, and have been 
this since 1895. 

I have not the space to engage in that customary game of African 
liquor literature, allowancing out thimblefuls of liquor to every 
man, woman, and child in the West African Colonies and their 
Imterlands, or giving only chiefs and rich men swimming-bath sup- 
pliejB of it for their personal consumption—a time-wasting game, 
because neither the population nor the extent of the hinterland trades 
are known, though good players at it will work it into fractions in a 
very showy way and make you huey they axe. Yet I must romon- 
sbate with MB,jox Lugard, who accepts the swimming-bath view, for 
his statement that surely it is mu<£ more to be regretted that men 
of wealth and position should be demoralised, than that the lowest 
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claaieB (is in England) idiould !)a ones most affected/’^ Sluide 
of Demcksnu^, where are you! Besides, bresMng up <^efs is a 
fashionable thing in Englii^ gorenimentaUy-administered (>doni^^ 
Neither have 1 spaoe here to write a Natural History of the case of 
German gin, but as out of those oases oome those bottles that appear 
•in mission literature, choking up chiefs* back-yards and desecrating by 
their presence the graves that they have filled, I dare not ignore them. 

One of the great objections ur;^ by my adversaries against bottle 
gin is its cheapness, and they have an insidious way of giving the 
general public the idea that the native gets it at the price at which 
the trader buys it, which, if it were so, would show that the trader, 
out of sheer devilry, sank all desire for profit, sank the expenses 
of transport, breakages, customs dues, and everything else, in his 
desire to intoxicate his customers. 1 have never seen signs of a trader 
doing this; but I’ll freely grant Sir R. Wilson’s 2s. a case initial 
cost. To the ordinary mind this cheapness would suggest, not poison, 
but water, and the ordinary mind would find analysis support him, 
and if he were on the West Coast dealing with cheap spirits, he 
would also find support in the fact that, if kept long, they go 
rotten and are quite unsaleable. 

How it is possible for the German distillers to sell this case, bottles, 
contents thereof, and all for 2s., is, however, an interesting point, 
and as I have not seen it explained in England, I will riiow you 
from excellent authority how it is done. 
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X don’t you fliia to stunulate you to go.ai^ iiiftko 2Bi, b> oano 
beoauBe tm binds of this Oermau are ibose X analysed and 
found was not poison, whereas, well, yours might be; an^ow, I 
should haTB to g^et it analysed some day, for no one dse seems to dp 
ibis thing, in i^ite of the Xaverpool Cbamber of Commeroe per¬ 
petually inviting them to. As things stand, I venture to t h i nb the 
admirable oommeroial instincts of my German friends has led them 
to get as much water into the oase-gin as is compatible with a selling 
poipeer. The demi-john spirit is less dilute when it reaches the native 
trader’s hands; then he sees to that dilution, and in goes, X cannot 
say &ir water from the spring, but nutritious river stuff mixed with 
dictions of peppers and cardamon if it’s rum that’s wanted, and 
the colour don’t matter. I have often watched my friend, the native 
trader, making his arrangements to take a demi-john of liquor to a 
market and retail it in small wine-glasses; also I know how the 
white trader on the South-west Coast deals with the spirit he has out 
in casks, and even—am sorry to drop this fact on to Major Lugard 
and his party, for they seem only to regard distilleries on the western 
side of the continent as dangerous possibilities not yet realised—^know 
nun is being made ashore from sugar-cane; but that was far away 
down South, so we will return to the Niger-regions gin case, merely 
to make this concession to it, that it is the West African traveller 
mong European ^irits, for the dexni-john is more breakable, and 
therefore less profitable in rough districts. 

The &ct of the spirit being made in Germany is not against it in 
my eyes, though my adversaries give the impression that they would 
not wony about it so much if it were only made in England. X am 
grandly indifferent on this point for two reasons; {a) Germany in 
West Africa is a fw-playing competitor, as trade competitors go, for 
die no more ejscludes our manufacturers from her possessions by 
imposing prohibitive tariffs on English goods, than we exclude hers 
from our possessions. (5) I entirely dissent from Major Lugard’s 
statement, that' to the extent of the value of German gin imported 
into an English Colony “ British trade is a loser.” 

If a British trader buys anything from a foreigner which enables 
him to buy raw material that goes into England at a cheap rate for 
use in her home and export manufikctures—at a rate that enables 
those manufacturers to compete successfully with those of other 
nations—Britidi trade does not suffer from using that origindly 
foreign-made article, unless it were possible die could sell instead of 
it, equally profitably, something she makes herself. Ihis I contend 
she cann^ do. German spirit has practically beaten, in open com¬ 
petition, Briiidi spirits. The anti-liquor party may say we don’t 
want them beaten by spirits, but we wish them beaten by other 
things—^by wbat Major liugard calls the applianoes of civilisation 
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tlM orgiuuz^, mduslzy ol .tiie lid^oh^er oai^-xDpB.” I 
expect he xaeans hj thie, oa^eoee of sc^ forJbe^ 
retuniB on olofh stuffo are.hzgd made up of expensLyie 
biooedes, and Batins, and 1 know a high pwoeniage of iheBe are 
made in Gmmany, and so Major Lugard would not approve 9 ! 
expansimi of trade in them, I will take this important point -of 
the possibility of replacing German spirit by Manchester, &o., 
goods in connection with Major Lugard’s immediately following 
statement,^ wherein he, taking a sudden rocket-like flight from trade 
matters into the realm of ethics, says the purchase of an article^ 
'which, whether it be pernicious or not—^is in any case a merely sensual 
pleasure, effects nothing towards the elevation of the race in the stan¬ 
dard of living, and does not promote habits of thrift and industry. If 
utensils, agricultural implements, or such-like goods, were purchased 
instead of liquor, not only would the African rise in &e plane 
of civilisation, but the output of his industry, enhanced by im¬ 
proved appliances, would be greater and of better quality.” Well, 
as things are, can you replace spirit by other goods ? It is a desirable 
thing from a trader’s point of 'view, because a higher proflt is to 
be got thereby (spirit being a dear copper) ? The two ways sug¬ 
gested for effecting this are both, to my mind, fooH^, because super- 
flcial. The flist is the increase of customs dues on spirits. The second 
is total prohibition of the import of spirit into West Africa. 

By means of increasing the customs on spirit, you can check the 
expansion of trade in other goods, for spirit is the introducer of other 
trade—^the West African wants it moro than he 'wants your other 
things, except only guns and gunpowder. He has native equivalents 
for those other th^gs, -with which in his every-day life he is satisfied, 
until he has been sufficiently altered in his domestio-oulture ambition 
by intercourse with white settlements. ' 

West African districts vary greatly, and their trades vary greatly 
also, but the constant quantity in the affair is that your West African 
native is not the man to wear himself to a thread paper to buy what 
he don’t want. 

Let us take two regions, and briefly consider the possibilities of 
expanding trade in them under their present conditions. The Pepper, 
Ivory and Gold Coasts are a region of a fertile belt on the seaboard, 
back^ by a non-feriile belt, the fringing zone of the Sahara. The 
populatipn of the fertile belt is mainly pagan and christianised tribes; 
that of the belt behind it is a Mahometanised one, where the people 
have a mudi higher domestic culture; but that domisstio c^tureis 
supplied by their own effort^ they are doth and knife makers, and, 
moreover, they are in toudi with ^e Moorish trade sup^y, aii4 
vided ‘with salt mines in their, own countiy. I do not think, from 
(1) IfuttUmiA dmtuiyf Xov., 1897, 777. 
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mazQr regions ol^er a big mail:et for European 

goods at present; and ^ great power in this region/ !E!rance, ean tell 
you the progress ol white trade in tbe Western Sudhn is not rapid. 

Yon have iben left the fertile eoast region of this Benin Bight* 
where the population is enormous and a non-manufacturing one, where 
the natural ridies of the country—^rubber, gold and timbaci—are 
awaiting de^velopm6nt, where you get already a good market, and 
might hope for a better one; but in this region your manufactures, 
save spirit, guns and powder, are things not keenly wanted by the 
mass of the population. The educated native, who has been in touch 
with white culture, is your best consumer of Manchester goods, &o., 
hut, unfortunately, he is not the person who collects rubber, oil, or 
gold, personally; the collection of ^ese things and the work on planta¬ 
tions is in the hands of that other gentleman who prefers spirits to 
shirts, guns to gaseliers; he does not even care enough for spirits to 
make him work hard to buy more than he wants of them, and develop 
the great natural riches of his country at a rapid rate. If he did 
there would he no labour trouble on the West Coast, for he could come 
in thonsands to work in mines, or at transport service or anything 
else, which he don’t, hut whiidi he would, if he had the rabid rage for 
liquor Africans are credited with. As it is, he is calm before the 
Charms of Commerce. How you are going to excite him about them 
in a huixy, 1 don’t know; the tendency of white education seems to 
he to stamp out a profitable trade in doth goods by breaking down 
the native’s desire to bury them with the dead, and dash them to bis 
ancestors in Srahmandazi; and to create a class of educated, profes¬ 
sional men, and a dass of middlemen traders, not workers at plantation 
work, or trade stufPs collection, the things that West Africa bitterly 
needs for her own sake as well as that of Commerce at large, the main 
incentive to which now is the spirit, gun and powder trades. 

Now take another district, that district wherein the percentage of 
spirit to other trade goods is at its highest, H.B.M.’8 Niger Coast 
Protectorate. 

Erom my experience there, I believe this proportion represents the 
native’s wants, not his drunkenness. You are here in the region of 
the great African forest belt with its reeking dimate that mildews, 
rots, rusts, and plays the mischief—^with a rapidity hard to realise 
without experience—^with doth, cutlery, and gimcracks. Here the 
trade with the interior is in the hands of the Coast tribes, they buy 
what suits that ixade, spirits and iron pots. They cannot profit¬ 
ably take doth, Ac., into the interior to other tribes in the forest 
region, because those tribes are not enthusiastic enough about doth to 
pa^ a sufficiently high price for it to make a good profit alter covering 

(1) In the Beafiaa Bight the fertile region U not a mere bdt ae it is in the Benia 
Bight. 
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ezpeiiieB. It’a the dliBste; 'WeH^ afsirt ih^m these loieBt toms ymt 
H.B.M.’s Niger Coast Ptotekorate trad^ has no oiistomeis. Awaj to 
the East and North-East these axe pec^le whom he would rather not 
meet, Mahometanised tribes who would take him andhis goods entire, 
the one for a tiave, the other for their own delectation as a free treat, 
noi paying people for H.B.M/S Niger Proteotorate native trader to 
deal with at all; so he sticks to the liquor traffic suited to the demands 
of his fellow foi^-belt townsmen, from whom a percentage of spirit 
may leek into the Mahometan sone. 

Well, what can you do by stamping out the liquor traffic here ? 
Check your exports, not increase your imports, aggrieve the native 
trader, irritate the native Ju Jus horribly, for they are great con¬ 
sumers of German gin; create, in ffict, a smouldering state of disafiec- 
tion until some natural calamity comes along, whidh will be put down 
to irritated gods, and then you will get a murderous flare up, and 
respectable people killed; so that you, sitting at home in England, 
may feel that though, for political reasons, you dare not touch the 
English liquor traffic as firmly as it needs, yet you have sanctified 
yourself “ in the eyes of civilisation” by stamping it out in a district 
where it does not do one fraction of the harm it does in the Yauxhall 
Bead. The only escape from the evils of arbitrary exclusion of the 
main trade article in this forest-belt region, lies in the posdbiliiy of 
elevating the natives, and at the same time draining the local climate; 
I will join no syndicate for draining either the climate nor territory 
of H.B.M/s Niger Coast Proteotorate, nevertheless it would be an 
admirable thing done. 

Below this Oil Eiver region, which naturally includes Cameroon, 
there is not a large liquor traffic, and there is not a large trade till 
you reach Congo Beige. 

1 will now turn to the consideration of the other question involved in 
this affiur. Is it possible to substitute for i^irit any other form of 
trade artide whidi, in the present state of thmgs there, the West 
Airiton will buy, and which, when bought, will by its own action 
elevate him P I won’t say in the plane of civilisation, but morally, 
for I expect this is what Major Lugard wiehes, and what he means 
when saying civilisation. 

Of the demand for, and difficulties surrounding extensive expansion 
of the cotton, cutlery and gimcraok trades in their oenneetion 
with the suppression of the import of ipirit, 1 have above ^ken, 
and, moreover. Major Lugard does not claim a manl power for them; 
but he does for ‘‘utensUs, agricoltoral implements, or sudr-like 
goods.” We will, therefore, consider these tbm trade lines 

Utendk. H.B.M.’s Niger Coast Protectorate native takes aheady, 
I dioold £anqy, man for man, more utensils than any othw 
native extant; he has done this for several gmierationsi and the 
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^fEact ol ^liiifn mi « iiot. p&ro^til>li6* T3b0 utapwlft he 

takes are iron pots to cook Ids mods in and use in the {xriBpa^on of 
palm oiL When ikey become unfit for these porposeSi by imx and 
tear or breakage, he smashes them up into suitable fragments to fire 
out of guns into the persons of Nigw Coast Protectorate 

offioialB, who axe round his way, intent on stopping him from sacri¬ 
ficing human beings for religious purposes. I haye, indeed, a certain 
amount q£ sympathy with the expression of opinion by seyeral of 
Niger Coast Protectorate officials, that the Bivm!S would be 
healthier for white men if iron pots wore exduded from oommeroe. 
But let us allow that these iron pots, being of a rough make, cannot 
he expected to have sufficient moral lifting power to tackle an Oil 
Biver native effectively. A superior, more cultured, utensil is required. 
Well, we have them on the coast. In the Congo Erancaise trade, 
where French tariffs exclude the British iron pot, there appears a 
French utensil, a poem of a thing, with a surface of satinrlike smooth¬ 
ness, a fair white inside, a lovely blue outside, but it does not seU 
like the British black pot, it really is not popular for the bujfii trade 
at all, for whatever my native friends and myself may either reH^ or 
tolerate in our diet, hits of rat, dog, snake, crocodile, or of our dearest 
foe, we do not like fragments of hard-eating indigestible china-Hke 
chips in our cooking, and this is what we get when we use this 
elevated-in-the-plane-of-dvilisation- Frenoh-enamelled-iron-utensil to 
cook our chop in over a stoveless fire; those natives who have stoves, 
and can use this article with less danger, show no signs of moral 
elevation from its use, they are the people of the Coast white settlement, 
lihreville. 

. Agricultural Implements. With regard to these, the West Coast 
African is not such a fool as he looks for not buying high-toned 
agricultural implements—^reapers and binders, haymakers and ploughs. 
The agricultural implement in its lower form he does buy in large 
quantities, hoes and matchetes. You will, of course, understand that 
as his vegetation-zone does not include wheat, oats, or barley, but only 
maize, sorghum, and rice, he doesn’t want reapers and binders; for all 
he could use ^em for would he forest timber and sword, grass. 
Machines built to tackle these crops would be necessarily expemive— 
unrepayingly so—*1 am convinced. Still, you may say, he might have 
a plough and a plough, &o.; well, granted a plough is a thing every 
respectable white race has had, and that is useful in developing Agri¬ 
culture in many parts of the world whereto they have introduced it, 
hut in West AMca Coast regions a plough would he a blight and not a 
blessing on Agriculture, Nature, in the majority of the districis there, 
is carefully laying down a magnificently ridh leaf-mcadd soil for by- 
ei^d-byjust at present, in ^e gmter part of die West African 
regions, she has only got a thin skin of it over the mangrore^groiniig 



e6ii;r elay, aad .now> ii yoti go foolmg about on Ibat flkin, ctitlang it 
up with a plough, when the next wot aeaiBoa’s xains eom^ whiez goes 
all your agricultural soil into the, liTor, and you are left witb stuff 
you couldn’t grow a yam on« 

It is doubUess true that there is room for improyement in the West 
African’s Agiioulture and preparation of trade stuffs, but the line 
along wbibh the improyement must come, must be that of improye- 
inent in his own handicraft, and a continuation of the Boman Oaiholio 
missionaries’ methods; introduction of newfood-stuffe, and trade-pro¬ 
ducing trees and shrubs, and I would say, were I not nervous of an 
influential party in England, the taking of Agriculture out of the hands 
of the ladies, and the placing it in the han^ of the gentlemen. The 
West African is not an effete race fading away^ and so the men are 
stiU ahead. As for Major Lugard’s ** such-like things,” if he means 
sewing machines, for example, I can show him a cultured tribe that 
use sewing machines, whose moral state would pretty wellr—^yhow 
it would sincerely shock any bush African who had never bought a 
European article in his life, and any Mahometan African who made 
his own clothes. It is hard to be serious over this suggestion of its 
being possible to elevate the African by the direct action of any of 
our manufactured goods. What alone can elevate him is the associa¬ 
tion with men who are his moral and intellectual superiors ; this is 
saying he can only be elevated by spiritual change, which is true of 
all of us, white, black, brown, or yellow; this spiritual change is two- 
sided, and these two sides are distinct in character. There is the 
elevation that can come from Beligion, which can come entirely 
independent of the change in what is called the plane of civilisation. 
Briefly, one can imagine it possible for a community of excellent 
Christians to exist in Africa who have no concern in the development 
of the riches of their country or in commerce witii other peoples. 
These people, from a religious point of view, would be completely 
satisfactory, but they would not be citiaEens of the world. Then 
there is the other face to this change, the change that wiU make the 
African a citizen of the world; this change could be imagined to be 
independent of religious change—the bush African has qualiflcations 
for it in him now; he is honourable, a man of his word, sane, and 
industrious. With these mental attributes mere association with 
Commerce alone would soon show him that everlasting rows with his 
relations and his next-door neighbour, human sacrifloes and slave 
raiding, were commercially unsound and bad investments. ; Both 
these changes—^the religious and the plane of dviliBatlon—you will say 
are so urgently required by the African that what’s the matteap with 
our workhig for them both at onoe in the same district?: If it was 
any matter you could not alter its being done; the method;Imwever, 
necessarily produces friction between the white parties <mgaged, for 
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both of Hke—love to imagine they know eadb other’is 

biunness. The misdonazy holds forth on the proper way of e:s^nd- 
ing Trade. The trader is truly great on the proper way to Christianise 
the heathen. 1 oan do no better than quote Mr. B. B. Blaise, of 
Lagos, as to the effect of white culture on West Africa:—^ 

« dvilkatioii has its adwmtages and disadvantages ; but on the Coast, when 
wrigbed in the balance, it is always disadvantageous to the African race. It is 
easier to copy the vices than the virtues of civilisation. Our people in their first 
passion fi>r everything European, imitated the European style of dress, mode of 
living, and general habits. These were not suitable for us^it would have been 
far wiser if we had blended the two; retained so much of our old customs as was 
suited to our dimate and physique, and utilised anything in your methods that 
would have been useful to us. 1 am glad, however, to notice signs of a change 
for the better. Instead of becoming Europeanised Africans, we want to become 
native civilised Africana”^ 


This is a remarkably interesting statement, and it is in a remark¬ 
ably interesting article on it and otiier statements by Mr. Blaise, 
evidently written by a man of learning and power of thought, and 
containing a statement that 1 make in season and out of season, that 
it is futile to judge the African by the races of other lands, Polynesian 
or American. But both Mr. Blaize and his commentator forget one 
point, in fact two: firstiy, that if the African had had the power of 
judging at sight what was best in Civilisation, when it first came 
down on him, he would have been a brilliant exception from the rest 
of the human race. Certain Asiatic races have, be it granted, ignored 
the good port in it and taken the had, but the African has not done 
this. Secondly, Mr. Blaize and I suspect his commentator forgot 
they are of a people who have a regular culture in a highly developed 
state to fall hade on, and there are people and people on the West 
Coast of Africa—it is by no means all of them who have a culture 
equal to the Yoruha; hut I leave this beloved subject of the differences 
between Africans being as great as those between Europeans, and of 
the existence among African people of thinking men and non-think¬ 
ing men, Ac.; and humbly beg to urge that the English general 
public not worry itself enough about Africa. It gives its 
i^pathy to the mission party and it deserves it, but it is not neces- 
saiy, not advisable, that England rixould give 83 rmpathy, belief, and 
oonfidenoe to them exclusively in matters outside the mission sphere, 
namely in trade affairs with Africa. I maintain the trader knows 
his own business beet, and when he tells you that further restriction 
on the liquor traffic ia alike uncalled for as regards his native 
castQmers’ welfare and is harmful to Phiglish trade, his opinion is not 
one to he put aside. 

It does not matter to the misaionary, any more than it matters to 
(1) Oct. 28zfi, 1897. 
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outaide England, so lox^^ as we are allowed .to do our worlc on good 
material unliampered,l>ut it does matter to the trader, and that trader 
matters to England, for without him her vast population would starve. 

He is a. warrior %hting for England in the great (x>]nmeroial war 
now raging between her and the oQi&t powers throughout the world. 
He is fighting for the hearths and homes of England, just as the 
soldier fights in red war. Yet this trade interest in West Afrio^ 
where the trader fights at the risk of his life more than anywhere 
else, is the thing English public opinion has no sympathy seemingly 
for. It allows the result of three hundred years’ effort, and life 
unreokoned laid down for England’s Commerce, to be thrown away at 
the Council Board of Europe. It allows it to be hampered and handi¬ 
capped by legislation based on unsound lines from the opinions of 
non-experi trade authorities. Do not tell me we must do these 
things to preserve the National moral ideal” I have gone through 
enough with that, complicated by mosquitoes and foreign gentlemen 
plausibly explaining England was tfie most colossal hypocrite of the 
known world. The only ideal of England’s that is worth preserving 
is the old one—^fight fair and fight to win: this ideal is well kept 
and safe in the hands of those expert trade authorities. 

I have not visited the Niger-Yoruba-Lagos region, yet there are 
none who know of my life on the West Coast of Africa who will say 
I have not had a sufficiently large and long experience of white 
traders and of natives to have a right to speak regarding them, and 
my opinion is that it is the individuality of the white man that makes 
the difference whether intercourse between Europeans and Africans is 
an elevating or a degrading thing. Among the traders the per¬ 
centage of men who make it an elevating—^not merdy an altering 
one—^is every bit as high as among the missionaries or the Govern¬ 
mental officials, and England’s youngest, tenderest mfont ideals, so 
long as they are healthy and sane, are as safe in the West Coast 
traders’ hands as her good old tough one is; for they are strong- 
minded, sane, honourable men, who have an accumulated knowledge, 
a knowledge their relationships with the native daily expands, of the 
oonditions which surround the West African and of the man him- 
8^. Many a trader 1 have known, and know, whose wisdom, kindli¬ 
ness, and strength of character, has strengthened the hands for good, 
qndeared him to the best of the natives round him, and has had a 
noble infiuence on all. Never have I known a West Coast trader, 
Ei^lish, French or German, who was a curse to the African. 

1 will not deal in detail with Major Lugard’s oondu^g section, 
his ** Proposed action.” I regard it as unsound and pemidous and 
desteuctive to England’s Commerce in West Africa. 

It amounts to the expression of his conviction that total abolition 
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prossed tlio skVe Hia is <mly possiblo ly q)endiiig inilHbiM of 

EngliidL monej and irastiiig himdreds of EngKafa Htos^ and dro]^pbig 
England into a tot \nik Franoe and G^e^nany unless they olioae io 
accept Hio piohilAtion sdbeme. France miglit, possibly would) for it 
is jam and fritters to EVance to stamp out English trade—^it amuses 
her. Gennany, however, has a trade of her own to look after, 
and 1 do not thmlr i^e would join, unless she preferred to wait for 
the advantages she would reap by the destruction of England’s West 
Coast colonies; more possibly she would prefer the immediate benefits 
she would gain by standing outside the probibitiGn party, and sweep¬ 
ing the West African commercial board. 

IJiijor Lugard, however, for reasons he will give you, ndsdoubts 
the possihilify of forcible concerted prohibition of the importatioii of 
spirit in We^ Africa, and advises a concerted, if possible, but at any 
rate an increased, duty on spirits enforced in English colonies. One 
of bis reasons for this compromise is: Moreover, the sudden enforce¬ 
ment of total prohibition would cause great discontent (and possibly 
disaffection) among the native consumers, a result which would be 
largely avoided owing to the apathetic and acquiescent nature of the 
African, if the restriction were enforced more gradually.” 

I shouldn’t call it fair play to trade on the apathetic and acquies¬ 
cent nature ” of the African if it existed, and humbug him out of a 
trade article by sayings Oh! no, we are not taking it away, only 
making it a little dearer,” and trust to his believing us. ** That good 
might come ”—1 really seriously fear that that Jesuitical doctrine 
microbe has got into Major Lugard, and I am sorzy because be says 
he dislikes it so. 

But “the apathetic and acquiescent nature” is not in the African 
at all. Look at the present state of Africa, particularly those tropical 
regions where the African can, from the enormous preponderance of 
numbers, express his feelings about white interference when it’s not 
the kind he likes; the state can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

Fifty years ago white men, partic^arly Englishmen, bad in the 
African an enormous mass of friendly-di^sed pupils, disposed 
towards them, their cnltuie, and their trade. Cramming methods have 
been resorted to on them by the English; disagreeable things have 
occurred; the African is beriming to doubt the advantage of white 
things, just because they are white. He, wisdy in his generation, 
won’t cram; he smites the white thing over the head to ke^ it off 
while he goes aside and thinks about it—it is neither “ apathy ” noir 
“ acquiescence.” Pri)perly presented to him by men whom he feels 
he can trust, he will accept legidation and leadhig. Look at Major 
Lugard’s own success in Uganda; look at Sir Gkorge Goldie’s in the 



Itate beaten Imn & &ar tglit» but * be aeeejyt or ae(|iSem or be 
apa&etio to tboise wbo on bim bj bml^ 

peaceful tmties^ or bj trying to bmnbiig bim about ibeir zeal 
intentions. 

As for ibe efEeot on English trade, apart from oonsiderationB 
connected *with tbe native, look at the result of England laising bOT 
duty on 6|urit from Is. to 2s. in the colony of Lagos. Major Log^ 
widbes the dues in English posseSidons at <moe raised to 3b. jpm? 
gallon; and this duty laised to 8s. or 9s. a gallon. Nothing short of 
being in the smuggling line myself on the West Coast would get me 
to agree to this. I have no objections, on the contrary l am most 
anxious, that French possessions in West Africa should pay France, 
who has so nobly giyen her support to those brave men of bars who 
have laid down their lives for her, and who have triumphed in her 
name in exploration and administration in Western Africa, I would 
not snatch at one laurel] leaf on the rich crown die has won there. 
Being as her representativeB have often pointed out to me, “ a butter- 
man,” 1 should like to see her rewarded not only in glory but in gold. 
Still, persomdly, I conld not be seen dead in the same street with 
anyone who wished her colonies to pay solely at the expense of 
English ones, and this is what Dahomey is doing, because of England’s 
home-grown feelings supporting anti-liquor fads. In 1895 the value 
of imports of spirits into Dahomey was 30 per cent, of the total 
trade. In 1896, after the Lagos duty there had been increased, it 
was 43 per cent. 

In Lagos, in 1894, prior to the increase of duly, the proportion of 
spirits to the total nett imports was 22*65 per cent.; in 1895 it was 
16*64 per cent.; and in 1896, when the duty on it was telling, it was 
7*56 per cent. Does that 7*56 per cent, represent African “ acquies¬ 
cence ” or “ apathy ” P Does it represent an increased sobrieiy P No, 
it represents not^g more than damage to English trade, and an 
increase of smuggling, absolutely nothing ipore. It is an instance of 
how you do not expand trade by decreasing the liquor traffic, but how 
you curtail it because of the drunkenness in ** the Yauxball Eoad.” 

Believe me, honestly and sincerdy, I have not that blind belief in 
everything that comes out of a bottle, which, according to one of my 
white West Coast friends, caused another of my white West Coast 
friends to swallow a lot of leeches, which a black lady friend of mine 
had brought into his parlour in a gin bottle. I honestly wish the 
Gkrveniments there would analyse, or that the Xiverpool Chamber of 
Comnieroe would analjrse, all the spirits used in the West Coast trade, 
to see if they were poisonous or no. More solid good to trade and 
truth would be done by this than by more regulations. Major Lugard 
h as don e me the honour of classing me with the Xaverpool merchaints 
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ia thk liquor tiaffifi a&ir. TIub is tiie greatest lumour I hare bad 
giirenme formjjoui&eyiiigBin West AMoa; the greatest honour I 
Aould wish to hate to he a man among men; but it is not mine, for 
it is not given me by them, therefore, I do not speak for them, but 
fight a bne fight, influenced by three things only. Firstly, by my 
desire to get at the truth of things in West AMoa. Secondly, by my 
recognition of the great importance to England in England of such 
regions as the West African ones—^regions rich in raw trade stufEs, 
and thickly populated by non-manufactuiing customers for her manu- 
&otured goods; far more important to me really seem such regions 
to be than those of China, for open up China, and you liberate the 
greatest mass of high-class handicraftsmen in the world—men who 
can beat you, Germany, and America hollow in the production of manu¬ 
facturers for the world’s markets when liberated from their present 
state. Thirdly, it is hateful to me to see the West African native himself 
after all the kindness, fdl the chivalry, all the help and hospitality 
given me so freely with no hope of reward, painted unjustly as a mere 
drunken child by the anti-liquor party, or as a flighty-minded fiend 
by the superficial observer. Had the West African native, far away 
in the bu^ town outside white control, where I went unguarded—had 
the Coast town native amongst whom, after dark, and when the rest 
of white folks were safely a-bed, I spent many a pleasant evening 
with, been these things, 1 should never have come back to say a word 
to disturb Bishop Tugwell, Dr. Battesby, and Major Lugard, or the 
Anti-Liquor Traffic Committee, whose president is a Duke, and whose 
exponent is The Times, 


Mart H. Kingsley. 



THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 

*In the common work of theworldmen drop and disappear; they pass 
out of the ranks and another fills the gap; worse men may euooeed 
better, better men may succeed worse, but no place remains vacant, 
for the world’s work must go on, and the sad proverb says there is no 
man indispensable. But with great artists the case is otherwise. 
They fumi^ something which,for ordinary uses, is wholly superfluous; 
or, to put it more truly, they create a need which no one but them¬ 
selves can supply. Living, they give something inseparable from 
themselves, something which they alone have the secret of making; 
and dying, they leave nothing for others to succeed to but their 
example. And for that reason the death of a great artist before 
his work has been completed brings to those who value the work 
of artists the most intimate sense of personal loss. We lament 
the untimely death of Keats and Shelley as we do not lament for 
Pitt and Fox cut o£E in their prime; presumably because we cannot 
fig^ure distinctly in our minds the work which those statesmen might 
have done in shaping the course of events, or in moulding the nation’s 
character, but we know absolutely that another ten years added to 
the life of Keats or Shelley would have endowed us with many 
impetishable possessions. It is for this reason that hardly any death 
within a young man’s memory has left such a blank as Stevenson’s. 
Books there are in plenty, heaven knows, to amuse and instruct us if 
we want amusement or instruction; but those of us who care to 
distinguish among their pleasures know keenly the difEerence. Some¬ 
thing has been denied us which we can very well live without indeed, 
but whidi can have no possible substitute; we are less rich than we 
hoped to find ourselves. It seems a strange thing to write thus of an 
author whose works in the collected edition make a range of seven-and- 
twenty substantial volumes; but though there was reason patent to 
everybody for a genuine grief when word reached us three years ago 
of Stevenson’s sudden fate in Samoa, it is the publication of his 
unfinished works which has borne in upon us a really abiding and 
immeasurable regret. The Vailima Letters irom Samoa to 

Mr. Sidney Colvin) appeared a year after their writer’s death. These 
threw a strmiig light upon his methods of working, and explained 
not only his purposes, but his delays. They idiowed not only that 
Stevenson was conscious of these limitations which admirers had 
regretfully Acknowledged in his work; not only that he was anxious 
to overstep these limitationB; but also that he was confident in* the 
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power of bis matured $xt waA ^dened Yisioii to acbieYO, bo fax as anj 
real artist can, tlie ideal whioh he set before hims^, And direotlj 
afterwards, for a mifirination ample and indi^utalde of his jndg^ 
ment, there was published the fragment of JFeiir e/ Hiere 

are other posthnmons works of Stevenson’s which this essay must take 
into account; but its essential purpose is to consider the light thrown 
by the ViUUmaLetterB on Stevenson’s conception of the soope whuh his 
own work as a novelist might receive, and to show how that concep¬ 
tion was being realised in his imfinished masterpiece. Or to put the 
thing quite plainly: All Stevenson’s admirers hoped continually 
during his lifo to see him do something greater than he ever aooom- 
pliidi^. My contention is, firstly, that the Yailima LeHerB show why 
that expectation was so long in being fulfilled, and why his life in 
Samoa might reasonably have afforded fresh confidence to his 
friends; secondly, that Weir of Mermisiony incomplete though it is, 
yet suffices to prove that within another year the expectation would 
have been answered beyond any ordinary limit of hope. 

For in a sense this fragment is the completest thing that Stevenson 
ever did^—the fullest expresdon of his art. ** What we want with a 
hook,” said Carlyle, is not the book, but the man behind the book.” 
Now, in all Stevenson’s work—^travels, tales, essays, poems—^before 
he went to Samoa, there was no single volume where one felt that the 
whole man was speaking. In the stories and novels we recognised 
perhaps the most skilful narrator who had written in English, and, 
more than that, an artist with the creative touch. In the essays and 
'travels we became familiar with his singular and fascinating per¬ 
sonality. But it was also obvious from them that the things which in 
life hod most preoccupied this personality, and which had given to it 
its peculiar colour, were not the things about which the storyteller 
chose to entertain us. Here was a man, for example, writing in 
VirginibuB Puerisque the most eloquent and suggestive passages upon 
love, who nevertheless scarcely touched in his novels the motive of 
sexual passion. Here again was a mind curious to probe behind the 
familiar facts ol' existence, and ordinary commonplaces of speech, quick 
to discover strange and novel significances in them; yet whose works, 
full of ethical problems though they were, hinged for the most part 
upon an issue to be decided by some violent and bloody arbitrament. 
Were we never to get from him a tale where the central conflict, 
however embelliriied it might be with picturesque episodes of action, 
should he a spiritual ooufiict ? The profound thinker and minute 
analyst of convcntianal behaviour whom we knew in the essays, insisted 
upon giving VIS the romance of incident. Even in the ATosi^ qf 
BaUantrary the wonderful narrative of the duel was xememhered lor 
itself as an episode rather than as expressing the relatiottB between the 
two brothers. It seemed plainly trithin his range to give us a zomanoe 
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of more eeseatial order^^ romaxioe^^^^ not of 

motdeni That iM osdy poBiSde h^^ ohoose a 8ab|eot irhexe 
the need of inyenting mth probahOify what he had neyer seen; and 
of oonjeotnrisg emotions under Imagined oiroumstaiieesi i^ould in 
66me measuie giye place to the task of rendering in a dramatio fonn his 
own passions and sqitowb. We wanted, in short, from him something 
deeper fuller; something in more vital contact with the per* 
manent and universal springs of romance; loves and hatreds in all 
their elemental grandeur, proceeding out of nature itself and not 
from th e aodidental relation of partisanship or conflict. It was only 
after Stevenson went to Samoa that his work became closely and 
obviousfy related to his own esperienoes; first, to his material environ¬ 
ment ; lastly, and in its highest development, to the epiritaal adven¬ 
tures which had left theirmarks upon his youth. 

The Vailima hetters contain, of course, much that is of extra¬ 
ordinary biographical interest, setting the man himself in the dearest 
Hght before us, but I have here only to write of the artist, and need 
not touch upon his honourable and stimulating work in the islands. 
But it is essential to note that from the moment when he took up his 
residence in Samoa, the whole tenor of his existence changed. Beverting 
to the habitsof his youth,he emerged finally,not indeed from the gripof 
disease, but from what he calls the Land of Counterpane.” Instead of 
being an invalid propped on sofas and cushions or a sedLer of health in 
the enforced idleness of sea-voyages, he became once more a man liviug 
mostly out-of-doors, capable of severe physical exertion and rewarded 
with the delightful weariness that follows it; weeding and dearing 
jungle on an estate of his own; a keeper of live stock, an employer of 
labour; crossing country on horseback; and, for a graver exdtmnent, 
keenly concern^ in the island politics, the strenuous champion of a 
weak native race against European encroachments; but stiU, even 
in action, something of a spectator, continuiilly envisaging life from 
the same argumentative ethical standpoint as his heroes, one and all 
of them, adopt. A single instance will illustrate at once his activity 
and his intellectual attitude. The Chief Justice of the idands, 
"Mi, Gedarorantz, had in Stevenson’s judgment come near to bring 
on a petty war; Stevenson was anxious to write to The Times and 
stir public opinion against the course pursued by the representatives 
of Qermany; but Mx, Gedarorantz happened to have left the island, 
and, moreover, was a personal friend. How is he to reconcile public 
duty with private loyalty ? 

CedAracaatK is gone; it is not my &olt; be knows my views ontbat point- 
alone of all pointBhe leaves me with my mouth sealed. Yet this is a moe 
thing, ' because he is guilty of a fresh offeuce—his flight—*the mouth' dt Ihe 
ody poBsiUe iiduential wituM should he closed I I do not like this argument. 
I look like a cad if 1 do in the man’s absence what I could have done in a inm 

p r 2 
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iha«Ty iwyiniir iat liii iMrMQ&ea. 7rae: bat why did be go t ia bli laat eiit. 
And wbo like tbe man extremely—tbat is the w<»d~I love his society, be is 
intelligent, jdeosimt^ ev^ witty, e gentleman—and yon know bow that attacbes 
—I loathe to seem to play a base part; but the poor natives—who are like other 
folk, false enough, lasy eSougb, not heroes, not saints, but ordinary men damnably 
misused—axe they to suffer because I like Oedarcrants, and Cedarcrantz has cut 
bia lucky ? This ia a little tragedy, obaerve well—a tragedy 1 1 may be right, } 
may be wrong in my judgment, but I am in treaty with my honour. Cedarcrantz 
will likely meet my wife three days from now, may travel back with her, will be 
charming if he does ; suppose this, and suppose him to arrive and find that^ have 
siuung a mine—or the nearest approach to it 1 could find—^behind his back ? My 
position is pretty—Yes, I am an aristocrat. 1 have the old petty personal view oi 
honour ? 1 should blu^ till 1 die, if 1 do this ; yet it is on the cards that I* may 
do it. . . . No clearness of mind with the morning. 1 have no guess what I diould 
do. ’Tis easy to say that the public duty should brush aside these little con¬ 
siderations of personal dignity ; so it is that politicians begin, and in a month 
you find them rat and fiatter, and intrigue with brows of biass. 1 am rather of 
the old view that a man’s first duty is to these little laws; the big he does not, he 
never will, understand; I may be wrong about the Chief Justice, and the Baron, 
and the state of Samoa ; 1 cannot be wrong about the vile attitude I p^t myself 
in if I blow the gaff on Cedarcrantz behind his back.” 

That suggests a very diSerent atmosphere from any that is 
breathed in ** the Land of Counterpane.” Stevenson, it is true, though 
you shut him up in a room, had lived enough to be able to forge out of 
his brain an imaginary world, and set people contending in it; but all 
brain-spun visions must in the end grow thin and brittle unless the 
brain is fed from outside with perpetually renewed impressions. 
Here you had a man with the keenest desire to keep his flow of 
impressions bright and changing; infinitely preferring death to stag¬ 
nation ; and now by a kind of reprieve, sent oul; from his sick room, 
where he was merely a looker-on and a hearer of second-hand recitals, 
to play his part on a stage, small indeed, but strangely picturesque, 
and amply furnished with a display of the elemental passions. It was 
a complete release from literaryisms, and, as a release, Stevenson 
welcomed it for the good of his art. 

** When I was filling baskets all Saturday in my dull mulish way, perhaps the 
slowest worker there, surely the most particular and the only one that never 
looked up or knocked off, I could not but think 1 should have been sent on 
exhibition as an example of young literary men. Here is how to learn to write, 
might be the motto.” 

The plunge back into dvdisation on a brief trip to Australia made 
him even more conscious of the difference. 

” Digito monttraH is a new experience ; people all looked at me in the streets in 
Sydney, and it was very queer. Here, of course, 1 am only the white chief in the 
Great House to the natives; and to the whites, either an ally ora ibe. It is a 
much healthier state of matters. If 1 lived in an atmosphere of adulation, 1 
should end by kicking against the pricks. 0 my beautiful forest, 0 my beautiful 
windy house, what a joy it was to behold them again I No chance to talce 
mys^ too seriously here.” 
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life about bim was more Taxied and more emotional than it could 
well be in a ciYilised country. He saw islanders in reTolt, ntting with 
Winchester rifles on their knees, and at the £ght the aborigmal in 
him, “ knickered like a stallion.” One feels m his letters almost a 
plethora of new impressions; his brain was oveiloaded with all this 
strangeness, and could not readily assimilate it. Give to a man so 
keenly partidpant in all the life about him a scene, so varied, so 
beautifid and so exciting, in exchange for the monotony of a sick 
room; add health and vigour restored instead of a cripple’s existence; 
and the strange thing would be if there were not a transformation. 
Stevenson was conscious of it himself, and even in the heavy depres¬ 
sion which settled down on him before the end, he writes in the last 
of all these letters: 

“ 1 look forward confidently to an aftermath; I do not think my health can be 
eo hugely improved without some subsequent improvement in my brains. 
Though of course there is the possibility that literature ia a morbid secretion, and 
abhors health I ’V 

Health, unhappily, was as illusory as his dread of an exhausted 
vein. Three months after he wrote these words he died, while 
engaged upon Weir of Sernmton^ having gone back for the greatest 
efforts of his art to the scenes of his boyhood, but with a maimer entirely 
altered. It is curious to note how gradual was the change in his style. 
The new world about him he first attempted to utilise for literature 
in a book of descriptive letters, which, after an incredible deal of hard 
labour, proved a failure and disappointment. But as he worked on 
it, there flashed into his head one day a story which, he says, shot 
through me like a bullet in one of my moments of awe, alone in that 
tragic jungle.” It was not the descriptive writer nor the essayist who 
could give the soul of that strange island life, with its mixture of gentle 
savagery and buccaneering commerce; it was the writer of tales. 
This first story was the Beach of Falesd, which marks a new develop¬ 
ment in his work. But the change was not complete. In Catriona 
Stevenson went back to his old style and old subjects. The Wreckers 
was a sort of compromise between the old and the new, and finally, in 
the Ebbtide, the new material found for itself a new memner. Steven¬ 
son was doubtful at first of this “ forced, violent, alembicated style ”; 
the story was finished in bitterness of heart. “ There it is, and 
about as grim a tale as was ever written, and as grimy and as hatefuL’ ’ 
But when the proofs came back he was of another mind. I did 
not dream it was near as good; 1 am afraid I think it excellent. It 
gives me great hope, as I see I can work with that constipated 
mosaio manner, which is what I have to do just now with W^r if 
Sermiston*\ 

8t. Ives is again a compromise. But Weir, and what remains of 
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Hkpi Fomii^ are Idndred^ m sl^ io tlie ^5* 

g j^e^^cdiy distinct from that of hie earli^ and ligh^ 
TomancML /Dbns H app^ that the^ now w4y of life and 

now Sttzn 0 imdiii|p 9 prcdnood in a new mannoTi which first formed 
itself in treatment of the now materialji but loodlved its highest and^. 
imhappily, its latest expression in what remains of the great story 
that went across many thousand miles of ocean to that oonfused 
huddle of grey familiar hills. 

One may gather up a few of Stevenson’s own remarks upon the 
devel<^ment of his art under these new oonditionB. Plainly the 
Beach of Falesd —^first called the Sigh Woods of Uhrfanm —^marked 
a taming point for kim and opened a new field of sucoess. Of it he 
writes:— 

“ On a re-reading fell in love with my first chapter* and for good or evil 1 
must finish it. It is really good, well fed with facts* tme to the manners* and 
(for once in my wozhs) rendered pleasing by the presence of a heroine who is 
pretty. Miss Tima is pretty—a &ct. AH my other women have been as ugly as 
sin* and* like Falconet’s horse (1 have jnst been reading the anecdote in Lock¬ 
hart), morUt forbye. 

** What ails yon, miserable man* to talk of saving material ? I hem a whol^ 
world in my head, a whole new eocUty to work, hut Jam in no hurry.^ I have jnst 
intezmpted my letter, and read through the chapter of the High Woods that is 
written, a chapter and a bit, some sixteen pages* really very fetching, but what do 
yon wish! The story is so wilfnl, so steep* so silly; it’s a hallncination I have 
outlived* and yet I never did a better piece of work—horrid and pleasing and 
extraordinarily true ; its sixteen pages of the South Seas; their essence. Qolly, 
it's good. I am not shining by modesty; but I do just love the colour and 
movement of that piece, so far as it goes.” 

There you have the artist in all the intoxication of beginning: but 
one sees that what fascinates him is the fulness of life, the quick 
answer to external suggestion. life has been pouring in sensationa 
upon him, and out of them his brain is shaping something of its own, 
something new, quick, and stirring. Naturally, doubts and despond- 
sncies arose afterwards in the toil of composition, but he never went 
hack upon his judgment of this piece. And if yon compare it with 
his earlier stories, say Will o’ the Mill or even Thrawn Janei^ there 
is just the difference between vivid dreamland and reality. But 
having pleased himself he still had to count with the public, and 
were shocked by his realism. He lifts his hands in honor over 
1^. Grundy. 

pkmtive request sent me to make the yonng fidks married properly 
night* 1 refheed; you will see what would have been left of the yam 
had 1 ^uten Thje is a poiacm-had world for the romancer, this Anglo-Saxon 

world; X uBoalfy get but of it by not baving any women in it at all; bat when I 
remember I had the Trhsure of Franchard isSoied as unfit for a family magazine, 
I fed despair weigh on my wrists.” 

There one has the explanation of a good deal in Stevenson. How 
^ Italics aiiie.—S,G. 
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solTed the problem by evadb:^ it ; fcnr a ooiiBpicaoitt inetaaoef ia Iho 
Master of Balimiirae, is at bokom a tale ^ jealousy»yet e^tams 

no suggestion of the sex aftraetion. But the fragment of his Samoan 
ircak i^ows plainly enough that he was entering on a new path in this 
matter; Weir of Hermiat<mj had it been oompleted, would undoubtedly 
have shooked many susoeptibilities; and here is a passage which shows 
that Stevenson was fully oonsoious of departing from 1^ former 
reserve. 

"1 have celebrated my holiday from Samoa (the FootnoU to Mistory) hj a 
plunge at the beginning of the Youn^ Chewdier, I atn afraid my touth is a li^e 
broad in a love stoiy; 1 can’t mean one thing and write another. lU f<^ women, 
1 am no more in any fear of them; I can do a sort all^ right ; age makes are a 
little less afraid of a petticoat, but I am a little in fear of grossness. . . . The 
difficulty in a love yam which dwells at all on love is the dwelling on one string ; 
it is manifold, I grant, but the root fact is there unchanged, and the sehtimeiit 
being very intense and already very much handled in letters, poritiyely calls for a 
little pawing and gracing. With a writer of my prosaic literalness and pertinency 
of points of view, this all shoves toward grossness—positively even toward the far 
more damnable cUuenm, This has kept me off the sentiment hitherto, a^d now 
1 am to try; Lord ! Of course Meredith can do it, and so could Shakespeare; hut 
with all my romance, 1 am a realist and a prosaist, and a moat fanatical lover of 
plain physical sensations plainly and expr^y rendered; hence my perils. To 
do love in the same spirit as 1 did (for instance) D. Balfour’s fatigue in the 
heather, my dear sir, there were grossness ready-made I And hence, how to 
sugar?” 

The tale of which he speaks here never got beyond the introductory 
episode (now printed in the Edinburgh edition), and certainly that is 
steeped strong enough in passion—the imcommon passion of a woman 
for a man who has never spoken a word of love to her. But not less 
certainly it is free from the least touch of grossness. Stevenson, 
however, knew that the glamour of sex is absorbing in youth, and 
that a young man’s novel, if it treats of this passion at all, is ^pt to 
represent the universe through a veil of passion. Probably be felt, that 
now age bad made bim less afraid of a petticoat, he was free also from 
the fascination; he could treat the motive frankly without giving it 
undue prominence. The love scenes in Weir of Hermiston are almost 
imsurpassahle, hut the central interest of the stoxy lies elsewhere, in 
the relations between father and son. Whatever the cause, the" fact 
is dear that in the last years of his life Stevenson recognised in hiiii- 
self an ability to treat subjects which he had hitherto avoided, !^ 
was thus no longer under the necessity of detadiing fragments li^ 
life. Before tib^, he had largdy confined himself to 
of roving men where women m^e no enixedioe ; or if he 
settled family group, the result was what sm in the Easier of 
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as he^o^ “lacked all pleasurablesesB, andbenoe 

was imperfect in esseaee.” 

It is neoeseazy to say someibing of the less important among the 
posthumoiis works before proceeding to discuss Weir. No account 
need be taken hefe of those early oompositionB which were, for the 
first time, issued in the Edinburgh edition: my concern is with those 
tales upon which Stevenson was engaged during his residence in 
Samoa, and which did not appear till after his death. The longest of 
these is the novel Si. Im, which has been published as a complete 
story, Mr. Quiller Couch having written the last few chapters after an 
outline supplied by Mrs. Strong, who acted as Stevenson’s amanu- 
^nds. A passing word is due to the excellence of Mr. Couch’s 
reproduction of Stevenson’s manner, and indeed to the skill with 
which he discharged the most trying task conceivable. Of the novel 
itself its author had no high opinion. “ I will ask you to spare Sf. 
Ive% when it goes to you,” he wrote; “ it is a sort of Count Robert oj 
Paris. But I hope rather a Domhey and Son to be succeeded by Our 
Mutual Fi'mid and Great Expectations and A Tale of Two Cities.^^ 
And certainly the book seems to me among the weakest of its 
author’s productions, though containing one chapter which any novelist 
might envy him, the episode of the old French Colonel who had broken 
his parole to return to his dying daughter. The story, begun in good 
spirits, was carried through in a kind of desperation by a man in 
failing health and wearied of his subject; at one period he was 
reduced to dictating it in the deaf and dumb alphabet. But suppose 
anyone else had written it; should we not aU be crying out, Have 
you read St. Ives ? Suppose the style came on us as a surprise instead 
of being a manner not only made familiar by its creator for a space 
of twenty years, but echoed in the writings of almost every talent 
among the younger generation. Apart from the style, it is extremely 
uncharacteristic of a novelist whose chief merit had often lain in his 
construction. It is a good example of the picaresque tale, a series of 
episodes connected merely by a single personality, a kind of novel not 
without illustrious precedent, but essentially inferior to that with a 
developed plot. 

Much beyond St. Ives in importance is the volume of poems mititled 
Songs of Travel^ but that cannot be adequately discussed here; nor 
does there seem to be the same cleavage between Stevenson’s later 
and earlier work in verse as between the Samoan novels and their 
predecessoFB. There is no doubt, however, that it adds very mate¬ 
rially to his claim to rank as a poet; the best poems in it are, in my 
judgmmit, the best he ever wrote. The only other complete work 
wldch I have to deal with is the series of Fables now issued in a volume 
with the Strange Case of Dr. Jehytt and Mr. Hyde. They are interest¬ 
ing reading, but people who like a meaning made quite plain, will not 
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take kindly to the more elaborate among them, and, upon the ivhole, 
they must be reckoned among hisfailnies. Thia is soipriong enough. 
We axe frequently told that SteTenson squandered &e material of 
many admixable essays—the time, thought, and energy which dioiild 
have gone to enrich our language with something really worthy of his 
genius—upon mere narrative fiction. Now as Stevenson was a highly 
original thinker, with an amazing i^U in expressing his thought, 
and also, by consent even of those who disapproved of its exercise, en« 
dowed with the gift of narration, one would suppose that the two sets of 
qualities might have combined in the philosophic fable. They certainly 
did once so combine in the allegory of JekyU and Hyde. But in that 
allegory the storyteller was uppermost; he had the moraliser well in 
hand; whereas in the Fables there is perhaps a slight ascendancy of 
what Mr. Henley called the shorter catechist,’’ and ^uscinating as they 
are, posterity will probably regret the time spent upon these things, if 
it thinks that it might have had in exchange a few more chapters, let us 
say, of Heathercat, I confess that nothing in contemporary criticism 
surprises me more than the persistence with which excellent critics—of 
whom Mr. Qosse and Mr. Strachey axe leading examples—^rank Steven¬ 
son among bom essa 3 dsts who liave been seduced into an uncongenial 
vocation. Mr. Gosse, I am glad to see, has the grace to make an 
exception for Weir ofHermiston^ but he surely must have reflected 
that a man does not arrive at writing novels of that order without 
having either made a good many &ilures or achieved only smaller 
successes. Stevenson was singularly just in the measure of his own 
powers, and did not attempt the grand style till he felt himself ma¬ 
ture ; but, as a matter of fact, few novelists have accomplished work 
of the first class at an earlier age than forty, and Stevenson, who was 
by no means a precocious nature, died at forty-four. Mr. Strachey 
will not have any of these compromises. Stevenson wrote novels, he 
says, that were not quite good enough; he would have done better to 
write essays, which would have attained to the first quality. 

One would urge against these critics that the natural bent of a 
man’s mind is the indication he should follow, and that Stevenson—at 
least in the Vailinia Letters —shows himself exclusively pre-oooupied 
with tales. Life in Samoa presents itself to him as a W)kground for 
stories, and—a fact not less significant—he presented himself to the 
Samoans as Tusitala, the teller of tales.” That he was a great 
essayist no one is likely to deny; it is also possible that had he 
written no novels he would have written still greater essays. But 
what appears not less obvious is that creative work ranks higher 
in value than work which is not creative. Goldsmith’s Man in 
Black and the rest are delightful, but how do they stand beside the 
Vmr of W^akefield? Fielding, no doubt, would have writtei 
admirable essays, so would Sterne, but do we regret that instead they 
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Sqmre To1}j, putting thab himioraaa 
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sixggeBiiTe of likouglit Qian the essaya in Virffinibus Fueriegue f Only 
those Trail think so Tirho insist upon having moral lessons put into Qie 
form of podtive preoepts. Grated Qiat the present day has need of 
mor^ teadhers; granted that Stevenson, had he addressed himaelf to 
the work, virould have been a lay preacher, most persuasive, eloquent, 
and stimulating: for my oTrai part 1 am glad he follovred the method 
congenial to his nature, T^hioh enabled him to develop all his gifts 
harmoniously. Take, for instance, what is left of Seathercai; a very 
feTT pages; yet there you have unmistakably stamped the pathetic 
figure of Traquair of Montroymont. Traquair was a man of strong 
affections, but of no great religious ardour; it was in the killing 
times ”; and he was married to a woman who persisted in attending 
conventicles and harbouring unlicensed divines. She was sentenced 
to imprisonment; he got leave to go to jail in place of her, and only 
came out to find that she had profited by his confinement to fly more 
boldly than ever in the face of the law, counting it the first duty in 
the world to assert her religious opinions. He, being a soft*natured 
man, unequally matched Trath a termagant, submitted, and saw daily 
his paternal estate, every stick and stone of it part and parcel of his 
oTrai emstence, melting aTraiy daily under the fines; worse still, found 
his OTm son taught to carry messages and cheat his father’s vigilanee. 
Is not that a more pregnant handling of the seamy side to fanatical 
virtue than any express discussion F I quote from it tins dialogue 
between father and son over a fencing lesson:— 

^ Bnt this day Fiande’s heart was not in the fencing. 

** * Sit,* says he, suddenly lowering hie point, * will ye tell me a thing if 1 was to 
ask it?’ 

** * Ask away,’ says the father. 

** * Well it’s this,’ said Francie, * why do you and me comply if it’s so wicked 1 ’ ” 

** * Ay, ye hae the cant of it too,’ cries Montroymont. * But I’ll tell ye for all 
that. It’s to try and see if we can keep the rigging on this house, Francie. If 
die had her way we would be beggar-folk and hold out our hands by the way- 
aide. When ye hear her—when ye hear folk,’ he corrected himself briddy, ’ call 
me a coward and one that betrayed the Lord, and 1 kenna what else, just mind it 
was to keep abed to ye to deep iu and a bite for ye to eat.—On guard! ’ he 
cried, and ^e lesson proceeded again till they were called in to supper. 

««^There’s another thing jet,* said Francie, stopping his father. ' There’s 
another thing yet that I am not sure that I am very caring for. She—she sends 
me eerands.’ 

**' Obey her then, as is your bounden duty,’ said Traquair. 

< Ay, but wait till 1 tell ye?* says the boy. *lf I wasto see you, 1 was to 
hide.’ 

** Montroymont sighed. * Wdl, and that’s good of her too,* said he. * The 
less that I hear of their doings, the better for me; and the best thing you can do 
is just to obey her and see and be a good son to her, the same as ye are to me, 
Friiade.* 
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At & tesdeniesB of tldi o:t{iniii<m ^ heart of Fnade swdled hie 
boBom and hu lemone waa ponzed out ^Faither/ he cried, *X aidd'^deO,’ 
to-daj; iiiaa 7*8 the time I aaid it and ^^ damnahle^'’ too, and ** heUirii.” ‘ 1 hen 
th^’ie all rig^t; they’re beeblical. Bnt 1 didna aay Ihem beeblically. I aaid 
them for aweir worda->that*a the troth o^.’ 

** * Boat ye ailly bairn,’ aaid the lather, ‘dinna do it nae mair and come in ben 
to yonr anpper.’ And he took the [boy and drew him cloae to him a moment^ aa 
they went through the door, with aomething very fond and aecret like a careaa 
between two lovers.” 

Does a passage like that give less of Stevenson’s style, or less of 
Stevenson’s outlook on life, than ev^ the best of his essays ? Would 
Mr. Strachey or Mr. Gosse not sooner have written that than even 
The Lantern Bearers ? Does it not give a stall more sympathetio 
insight into the soul of boyhood than the wonderful abstract study 
which I have just named ? 

Take another and much closer comparison. In Lay Morak —a 
work sketched out in 1879, but posthumously published—^there is a 
remarkable passage where Stevenson describes his own youthful 
troubles of conscience—^for the friend” whose case he cites can surely 
have been no other than himself. At all events, he eites the case of 
an idle youth, the son of a man in a certain position and well-off,” 
who, al^ough he contentedly practised certain irregularities of conduet, 
of which, no doubt, his father amongst others would have bitterly 
disapproved, yet alienated himself from his friends by a scruple. He 
could not acquiesce, he felt, in the world’s injustice which gave to 
him, the idle and undeserving, a permanent advantage over his betters 
in acquirements and industiy. This pricking of conscience did not 
goad him into any resolute action by which he might pay back to 
mankind some equivalent for the wages which he received for doing 
nothing. On the contrary, he ** was only unsettled and discouraged, 
and filled full of that trumpeting anger with which young men regard 
injustices in the first blurii of youth”; and it was not until alter some 
years, and after he had for a good while thought too much of 
hims^, and too little of his parents,” that he fdlinto his place in the 
world’s regiment of workers. Now it will be allowed that all this 
is very interesting; whether one takes it as an admonition to do the 
duty that lies nearest, or as a oasuistio interpretation of the command 
Than shfdt not steal into Thou shall not take uhat thou hast not earned. 
But compare this moralising casuistry with the work of his maturity, 
where kindred speculations, suggested by the experiences of his you^, 
are put into the far more rioquent language of drama. 

F<^ there can be no hanh in saying that Weir of Mermkton owes 
its origin to the moral duel which in Stevenson’s own youth went On 
between son and father. That much is common knowledge. He was 
resolute in holding opinions which Hs father was not less resolute to con¬ 
demn; their points of view were morally irreconcilable, and for a while 
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they iufiioted tatixoB on eaoh o&er. Aiber long yean Stevenson goes 
back on lluht oritioal «ip^noe and makes it a theme of a very different 
stoy. Sujypose, he says in effect, lhat this divergence betiveen lather 
and son assumes the proportions of a mond repugnanoe>-su|^> 08 e eadi 
to be unshakable in his view, the son inheriting the father’s tenacity 
though not his opinions^suppose each to be justified morally in his 
own eyes, perfectly honest in his belief-r-there you have a situation 
which inctoases in tragedy just in proportion as the severance is more 
complete, the repugnance more invincible. An essayist can suggest 
to you something of such a relation; only the creative artist can 
thoroughly and vitally present it He can make you live through it 
in a fictitious personage, and that is just what Stevenson does in 
Weir of Sermiston. The whole thing is as carefully reasoned out as 
any treatise on philosophy; it is indeed philosophy teaching by 
examples.” In order that he may tell you all there is to tell about it, 
in order that you may see all sides of the problem, he abandons the 
method of dramatic narration in the first person, which condemns an 
author (as he remarks in the Vailima Letters) to present all characters 
but one from the outside. In Catrimay for instance, you see the 
inside of David Balfour, but everybody else as David Balfour saw 
them. Here there is no such limitation. Archie Weir, the hero, is a 
child of one of those disparate marriages where there can be no 
fusion of diaracter, and when the child is bound to grow up a 
partisan. Archie, as so often happens, is partisan of the side which 
he does not resemble; he stands with his mother. The opening 
years of a man’s life belong to his mother, and so in the first 
chapter Mrs. Weir is depicted; perhaps a dozen sentences are put 
into her mouth, but the presentment of her faint and character¬ 
less personality, pious, lachrymose, and pathetically ineffectual, is 
not less distinct than the portrait of her formidable spouse, the 
Hanging Judge. Her death leaves the son, sole, and now actively 
hostile, in opposition to his father. Stevenson’s task is to depi^ 
the recoil of the boy’s shrinking delicacy from the gross strength 
of Hermiston. Not till the third chapter do we reach the first 
incident. The “trumpeting anger of youth” moves Archie to 
protest in public against the cruelty displayed by his father in the 
trial of a common criminal. It is merely a cry uttered by the gallows, 
a motion in a college debating society, trivial and trumpeiy things 
enough; yet the incident has ten times the force, even of Alan 
Break’s fight in the round house. For an adventure is external to tibe 
man, it does not come out of his nature; it may occasion growth, but 
is not tihe result of a growth. Archie’s priest against the grim 
l^mging, trifiing in itself, is the explosion of pent-up forces that have 
been at work for years; and it is amazing how Stevenson makes you 
feel that. The scene leads to an interview between tiie Lmrd Justice 
Clerk and his son; it is a duel, where the older man by sheer weight 
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easily bears down the younger, yet—almost uneonsdously-^he takes 
a wound to the Yery quicsk of his being; and the strain and stress of 
that oonfliet is rendered only as a man could render it who had known 
something of a like encounter. Wiik 'the sentence of relegation to a 
oountxy laird's existence pronounced upon the son, doses what one 
may c^ the first act in the drama; and though there was to be fierce 
action, bloodshed and violence enough in the story, the key was 
given; the drama was to be one of i^iritual confiiot, not of external 
happenings. The second act opens with the young man’s isolation 
in a banishment which his own temper makes solitary, till after many 
days of fiying his private signal ” it is answered by a consort. The 
passionate love story comes in, set against a grim and terrible back¬ 
ground, Hermiston behind his son, behind Elirstie the Four Black 
Brothers; just as the lovers themselves in their warm bodily presence 
are shown against a cold, grey scene, among stony hills, and keeping 
their tryst by the slab which marked the martyrdom of the Cameronian 
weaver. Tmgedy is in the air from the first page; and in Archie’s 
nature, overstrung by the long tension of his home life, love itself has a 
tragic thrill that contrasts forcibly with Kirstie’s simple, unrefieoting 
passion. Upon their idyll, the elder Kirstie’s forethought, like a 
lamp, oasts Hermiston’s shadow; and it is with that diadow already 
blackening earth to the lovers that the story breaks off. Archie comes 
to the tryst to say that there must be an end of trystings; and Kirstie 
is all woman to him—woman in her anger, her unreasonableness, above 
all in her weakness. What have I done ? ” she cries. 

< What hae 1 done that ye should lightly me ? What hae I done ? What 
hae 1 done ? O, what have 1 done and her voice rose upon the third repeti¬ 
tion—* I thocht—1 thocht—I thocht I was sae happy ; * and the first sob broke 
from her like the paroxysm of some mortal sickness. 

Archie ran to her. He took the poor child in his arms and she nestled to his 
•breast as to a mother* s, and clasped him in hands that were strong likevices. He 
felt her whole body shaken by the throes of distress and had pity upon her 
beyond speech. Pity, and at the same time a bewildered fear of this explosive 
engine in his arms, whose works he did not understand and yet had been 
tampering with. Then arose from before him the curtains of boyhood and he 
saw for the first time the ambiguous face of woman as she is. In vain he looked 
back on the interview; he saw not where he had offended. It seemed unprovoked, 
a wilful convulsion of brute nature.” 

So it ends; there the word lies broken on the page, never now to be 
completed. The world which does not care about fragments, will not 
often read Weir of Memmtony but for artists it will remain a monu¬ 
ment. Some have said that Stevenson was too much of an artist; too 
studious of form; too neglectful of the matter; desiring rather to 
e^^ress something perfectly than to attempt what might bafifte expres¬ 
sion. 1, on the other hand, believe that he was studiouriy schooling 
his teoulties with a modesty surely to be commended, tiU he should 
feel them equal to the full organ. Amd at least in this story thm is 
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no shirldiig of tho muTersB^ no avoidanoe of the oominon 

driving motives of eadstenoe at their highest tension. Here you 
have oertaiidy*--lor ^venson never neglected ihe aj^wel to the 
aboriginal fighter in man—-the wild tde of the **Fonr Black 
Brothers sudden outbmst of savagery, over which the crust 

of respectable church-going existence had settled down and hardened, 
but which spoke of vi(dent possibilities. But the essential, and the 
strongest scenes of the book, were not to depend on the rough and 
tumble of incident, or on any melodramatio surroundings. Here, for 
the first time in Stevenson, you really have the bewildering atmosphere 
of woman, the glamour of sex, not o^j in the younger Ejrstie, but in 
her elder of the same name-—a far more wonderful and difilcult piece of 
portraitaTe—^who pours out to Ardhie a heart that has not known howto 
grow old. And poetry or adventure apart, are there not tragic issues 
enough in the grim prose of Hermiston’s dealings with his son ? 

How mudi, then, was to be incident, bow much the drama of 
mere passion, the dash of opposing natures, is matter for conjecture ? 
Only the roughest outline of Stevenson’s project is known. It has to 
centre upon the fortitude of Hermiston, who condemns his own son 
to death, but does not survive the moral effort. As related by Mrs. 
Strong, the course of the action was to be as follows; The younger 
Errstie, when put aside by Arcbie for fear of bis father’s displeasure, 
in her pique falls a prey to Frank Junes. Old Ejrstie perceives that 
the girl is to become a mother, taxes Archie with the guilt, and thus 
makes him aware of the girl’s ML Archie surpiises Innes and 
Eorstie by the weaver’s stone and kills Innes ; but meanwhile be is 
himself in danger, for the Black Brothers, believing him to be the 
seducer, are on his track, and he is only saved by the police who 
come to arrest him. He is tried before Hermiston and condemned 
to death; but the elder Hirstie, who has learned the truth, induces 
the Black Brothers to break the jail, and he escapes with the younger 
Kirstie to America. 

Now in two points this account cannot be accepted as auihoritative. 
First, it is clear from a letter of Stevenson’s that he perceived the 
impossibiliiy of Archie’s being tried before his Either. Secondly, he 
toM Mr. Sydney Lysaght that the culminating emotion was to be 
reached in a scene in ^e jail, when Kirstie gains access to Archie 
and informs him of her condition, and he proposes to marry her. 
Whether Stevenson himself had the plot dear before him is highly 
onoertain; but it is dear that he had impressed upon Mrs. Strong’s 
mind only the first outUnes of the story as ^ey presented themselves to 
him. Similarly, in the Beach of Faked^ he h^ broken in and reduced 
to credibility an idea which in its first form involved impossiliilities; 
but bis first, and very likdy his most impressive telling of that story, 
eiea scca, would have substituted reel witchcraft or ghostly noises toil 
the ASolian harps by which Mr. Case terrified ti&e natives. Wbat, then, 
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axe tile lines on whicli he would have lieen likely to work out this 
oentral idea of father condemning his own son ? They seeni to me 
indicated in a letter to Mr. Baxter which aeks for infonnatlon. 

** The Lord Justice Clerk tiies BOme people ciqpitally ou. dxcuit. Gertaiu 
evidence cropping up, the charge is transferred to the'Justlce Clerk’s own. eon. 
Of course in the next trial the Justice Clerk is excluded, and the case is called 
before the Lord Justice General Where would this trial have to be 1 1 fear in 
Edinburgh, whidi would not suit my view. Could it be again in the circuit townU^ 

Now consider the facts. A girl is seduced, her seducer is found 
murdered, her brothers are men with the reputation of violent homi¬ 
cides. Upon them naturally the soi^ioion would rest. The Foim 
Black Brothers would then he the certain persons tried capitally ” 
before Heimiston at the neighbouring oirouit town. But, under 
those oircumstanoes, Archie (given his character) would he with 
difficulfy restrained from giving himself up; he would at least insist 
upon being in court at the trial to see justioe done if neoessaiy. Is 
it not clear that Hermiston, with his penetrating legal instinct, might 
read 9 . new set of facts into the evidence; might, for instance, when 
the unfortunate Eirstie was called before him, force admissions from 
her, and thns he logically led to infer that the slayer was x^one 
of the Black Brothers but another, and that other his own son; that 
he might then not shrink from drawing the inference, discharge the 
prisoners and order his son into custody; thus virttuJly, though not 
actually, sentencing him to death. Further, it is clear that so good 
an artist in construction as Stevenson would never have attempted a 
second trial, which would violate all principles of diversifying inci¬ 
dent. He wants to know where the second trial would he not to 
describe it, but that he may know where Archie would be confined; 
only in a small town could the rescue be plausibly effected. 

This, at all events, seems a likely line for the story to have taken. 
I am sure that Stevenson, who was minutely particular about bis- 
torioal accuracy, would never have violated probability to the point 
of making Hermiston formally try his son. However, these are 
idle speculations; the story will never be told us now. Only this is 
to be said; that enough of it is left to be a high example—enough 
to prove that Stevenson’s lifelong devotion to his art was on the 
point of being rewarded by such a suooess as he had always dreamed 
of; that in the man’s nature there was power to conceive scenes of a 
tragic beauty and intensity unsurpassed in our prose literature, and 
to create characters not unworthy of his greatest predecessor. The 
blind stroke of fate had nothing to say to the lesson of. his life; here 
was a man who went the right way to work; and though we deplore 
that he never completed his masterpieoes, we may at least he thankful 
that time enough was given him to prove to hie feUow-onKffsmen 
that such labour for the sake of art is not without Art’s peoolisx 
zewBxd--4he triumph of successful execution. Bxbphek €hmm 



THE FEBNCH ON THE NIGER 

THE «OFBN DOOB” IN WEST AFRICA. 

It is not only in ** the Ear East ** that we are fighting for the open 
door.” In West Africa, whence recently we have received grave 
news of the advance of French forces into countries within the British 
sphere of infiuence, we have been forced into a straggle for keying 
open means of trading with the interior. It is not extended empire 
that we want, with all its added cost and responsibilities; and, hut for 
the action of other countries, France especially, there would have been 
no reason for any change in the policy laid down by the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1865, which advised the reduction of 
our responsibilities on the West Coast of Aifrica, and that, if we were 
to retain any part of this region, our possessions should be practically 
confined to Sierra Leone, which was of importance as a coaling 
for our navy. But things have very much changed since then, and 
other nations have set their eyes and hands on what England refused 
to grasp. 

Until some years after the Franco-German war we had no serious 
competition in this region, and could have made, almost without any 
European opposition, one vast British Empire, extending from Cape 
Yerde to the Gaboon, and including almost the whole of the rich and 
populous western Sudan, with one of the finest waterways of the 
African Continent. Now the greater part of that vast region has 
been engulfed in the French dominion, leaving our West Coast 
colonies isolated enclares, without any back count^ attached to them, 
and threatening simihirly to “ strangle ” our possessions on the Gold 
Coast and Lagos, by cutting off their hinterland. It is thanks only 
to private efiort and not to Government initiative that we possess any 
material extent of teiritory in this region in the possessionB of the 
Royal Niger Company. 

The recovery of Fence from the effects of the war of 1871 was 
quickly followed by a period of great activity in Africa—an activity 
not so much of a mercantile character as dictated by an ambition of 
empire. By 1885 the coast regions were being so rapidly absorbed 
that it was necessary to come to some international understanding, 
and the Conference of Berlin was called to establish, as it has be^ 
aptly termed, the rules of the game; but even then little enterprise 
had been shown in the interior of West Africa beyond the operatidns 
on the lower Niger. Having established herself on the hitherto 
unappropriated parts of ihd coast, France now set herself to extend 
her authority over the interior hy a series of venturesome and costly 
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«iq^ on tile eoeti; until tiiejf vitb tiMsi 

makS^ i^endi an integisi w^hdei. 

To deiBnetiie rdatiTe i^beM o|intereet a Mies of (xiOTenticiiis^^^^^^ 
been come to between Gi^. 9^ and QermM 7 ,^e^^ 

tiie frontieFB inland from the Gull of Gtiinea to the pamiilel of ^ 
nortiu It was rgeneinlly nndenrtood th^ the possession of the oo^ 
earned with it the light to the hinterland or ooimtiy directly bel^d 
each of the reqieotiye ooaat regions, and it is owing to the total dis¬ 
regard of this piindple on the part of fVanoe that onr presoot 
diffioqlties haye arisen. Starting alike from the Senegal, the J^vihres 
dn Snd or Jtrenoh ^hiinea, the lyoiy Coast and Dahomey, the Prmich 
haye not only swamped our oolonies of the Qambia and Sierra Leone, 
but hate threatened to do the same with the Gk>ld Coast and Lagos 
by cutting off and appropiiating their back country. 

It was only in 1881 that France, ascending the Senegal riyer, 
obtamed a footing on the upper Niger, at Bammako, by a treaty 
with the Sultan of Sega. Two years later a fort was oonstnioted 
here, followed by the launch of a gunboat on the Niger—-a presage 
of military conquest. Then began a series of wars with the Sultan 
Ahmadu, the son and successor of the celebrated Toucouleur chief, 
Had] Omar, whilst more to the south another sanguinary struggle 
was carried on with another Mussulman conqueror, Samory, or Somadu, 
as he was known to the English of SiezraLeone, the Almamy of Bissan- 
dugu. Whilst Ahmadu was defeated in seyeral engagements and 
diiyen away to the north-east, Samoiy’s Sofa bands were, after a 
series of campaigns which cost the French much in blood and treasure, 
dispersed and driyen towards the east, his capital, Bissandugu, being 
captured in Januaicy, 1892. It was during the opexatiems against 
these Sofas that the French closed in on our Sierra Leone possessions, 
carrying the war on erne ciuoasion into indieputaHe British temtoiy 
and eyen attacking a Brititii force at Waima (or Warina) near the 
Niger sources, on 23id December, 1893. 

Kenedugu, the kingdom of Tieba, whose capital was Sikasso, yma 
absorbed into the French Empire in 1888, and the capture of Sejgu two 
years later gave the French the command of the upper Niger aiid left 
open the route to the ancient and mysterious ediy of Timbukto (or 
Tombuktu, as the French maintain the name ought rather to be pro¬ 
nounced), which was captured in 1894.^ Already, in 1887, Xieutmant 

(1) Ini tbe jpelliiig ol Oie plaoe bmdim l loBow the rolee Udd doim hj iM: 
Gedgraphidal Sodetj, the toyels Umg pmoimoed as in Itatian,' sad the ocn ao wimt e 
M in Wn0»UA ^nsi ThhhQita ehonld rhyme with hyimilM^k too,’’/«■ in 
lemoni Tene; and we abqi^ b$j Eenny-doogoo, Seg-oo," do. 
premonneed with a hard like in another faiinnw zS^raae 
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alto a ooEtot bomWdixtoiti and Odonel Aivdixpu^^^^to^ 
gara, the ca{iitai Ahytadn, who had eeiaed on 
Wore the S!reiidi, aaid Oolcmel Arohinard now inatalied in W 
Ag^bn, a l^xbfeaeed adherent of the “Fiesiok cauise. At the end ^ thk 
year, too^ Cbiond Bonnier conoeived the amhitioufi design of oooiipying 
Ttohokto; iedihcm^^ for the moment the great cost of these wars, 
indnoed the Home Govemment to hold its hand firom further ocm* 
quest. Sending on lieutenant Boiteux to see to the flotilla of 
steamers and boats, Bonnier left Sega just as the newly appointed 
Civil Governor reached Kayes, instructing Colonel Jo&e to follow 
with a land column. But disaster dogged the hurriedly earned out 
enterprise. A lieutenant of Boiteux’s party fell into a Tuareg 
ambush, and Bonnier himself, with his little force, fell a victim to his 
temerity. But the French position was efleotually established at 
Timbuktu by Colonel JofiEre (February, 1894), and one by one the 
•surrounding Tuareg tribes were got to acknowledge French rule. 

Meanwhile Samory and his Sofas, flying to the eastward, deva^t- 
ing the country and massacring or enslaving the people, captured 
Sakala (August, 1893) and threatened Kong, which was in the bade 
country of the Ivory Coast and under French protection. A treaty 
had been signed there by the Frenchman Treich Laplene in 1888, and 
only in April, 1894, Captain Marohand had established a post there. 
The inhabitants now sent a deputation to Grand Bassam, to ask for 
aasistaiioe against Samory’s lieutenant, Sekuba, and his Sofas. lieui.- 
Colonel Monteil was accordingly despatdied with a strong force. He 
encountered the Sofas in a number of combats, in one of which 
Sdbiba was killed, but was unable to achieve any decisive result. He 
was unable to rtoh Kong, which, M. Bailly and his TindUeuxs 
having fled, fell into the hands of Samory. In the following year 
the Sofas entered Bonduku, the King of which fled and sought French 
protection. But the French were evidently sick of the oeasdess 
struggle with Samoiy, and nothing further was done from this side 
beyond some futile attempts at negotiation. 

Fsldhet to the north, within the great bend formed by the river 
Niger, the Frenrii advance was earned in 1894-95 into MxW, a great 
negro state with an ancient dvilisation, which had kept free from 
Mbhaimiiedaii influences. Just as, in the ease of Tunis, they made 
use of ^ Krumir legend, so now it was alleged that Ali Kale, 
King of Boase, had threatened Massina. Captain BonnaoorsiadTanoed 
against him, and on 1st July, 1894, attacked andoaptuxed MsMa, or 
stronghold, after a blo^y engagement^ in whidi the French lost 21 
kiUed and 128 wtmded, whilst AH Kale and 5(K^ of his fo^ 
were killed. To follow this up and prepare for the definite 0(HS^f ; 
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Ifo ^ ' &■''itel<3a|itam 

in^' lAooteaoMiib 

atid Gftdd^^^ to Yatesaj^, 

ita'oai|aial 'Wahiguja;* of ivyob i&e accepted ilie Keoiili 

ptotectdiat^ He then started 'Hr Talcb, He chief of which dypir^ 
4 hoeti]e*attiti^ The partj not ^ing sufficiently strong to oppoiso 
Son ri^hx^d to Masses a detotnr to the norH^^east to Boer^ 

Iiiettt.*-Oolonel Monteil had Mgned a treaty in 1891, ^d wh^ 
Bestenai^ now anrang^^ to establidi a repxmntative. The Na1)a (or 
E^g) of Taho in Yatenga, oonsideiing the retreat of the French as a 
tevierse, attacked the Fren<h prot4g^ Bakax^ and drore him from his 
ca|dtEd. Bakari asked for French ai^tanoe, and Ineutenante Took 
and Ohanoine were sent to help him. They had > seiies of condiots 
with the Naha of Yako, and on 17th Augusl^ 1896, rematsBed Bakari 
in his capital, Wahiguya. Ten days later Yoidet attacked and took the 
town of Yako, and then marched on 'Wagadugo, the capital of Mosm« 
Wagadugu was first visited by Captain Binger from the FSc^H 
Ivoiy Coast, in 1888. In 1890, Dr. Crozat, and in 1891, lieut.- 
Colonel Monteil, both coming from the west, essayed to enter the 
town, but were prevented by the hostility of the AJmamy or Naba. In 
1894, however, Mr. Fergosson, acting on behalf of our Cold Coast 
Colony, was more suooessful, and on 2nd August be negotiated a treaty 
which brought the whole of Mossi within the range of British mfiu- 
mioe. BCad the French proceeded on similar lines to those which have 
governed British action, they would have respected this treaty and 
left Mossi, which is in the direct hinterland of the Cbld Coast, to iHitish 
infiuenoe. But on Ist September, 1896, Youlet’s little fc^ assaulted 
imd took Wagadugu, and then, having assured the French positidn 
there, hastened southward to Sati, the capital of Ghironsi. Here he 
fdtind the country invaded by Baba-To, who was said to be in league 
with Samory, and the French at once took the part of the native chief, 

These operations were not^ Hke the action of Colonel Bonnier in 
sciting Timbuktu, earned out on the initiative of the local command^ 
but had the full sanction of the Home Government, wMH eatiy in 
1897^ despatched additional forces to occupy the groimd in tile great 
bind of the Niger; But meanwhile our own GKiyenuuent was aw&^ 
to ti^ importance of taking action to protect Biitish interests.: m 
November, 1896, lieutenant F. B. Henderson, E.N., was despatcl^ 
fiMm Jmsto, with one hundred Hausas to visit the oBefs in the b^ 
ooun^ with whom treaties had been concluded, indudiag 
Wa. At 3>eito frontier town of Mo, a ahbiii distam^ 

of Eintampo, refines stated that Btma had b^ 

9 ^ the Mx^ and ma&^ of the psmm]^ 

i^chM BMe on Fvel irnd 

o Q 2 




to «pi wlio t(dd to g& 

fiiAh^ oil ho fom^ the 8ofB8 had 0^ 

fed m fha a^;»oaoii of the Englidi, and irhiU foM 

1 M at l)awhita^,4^ ma atta^ed (28th &e 

So&iE^ who m to go away, as &ey 

tb€^ i^Die sLege lasted loiir days, after whiidi 
BntiBh fcooe got away in the night, the natives haidng alpady^l^ 
Mr. FeEgnsson, a oolonred gentleman who had done good servioe to 
the Gtdd Coast Gbyermnent in opening up relations with the intmor, 
was diot in the leg, and being afterwards abandoned in the 'flight Iff 
his hammodk^hearers, was killed by the Sofas, his head being taken 
to their camp as a trophy. lieutenant Henderson afterwards yinted 
the Sola camp to try to arrange a cessation of hostilities, butwaa 
detained a prisoner and taken before Samoxy. He was, howeyer, 
afterwards set at lihesrty. Captain Cramer, with the remainder of the 
Hausas, sought refuge with the French at Leo, in Ghxrunsi, farther 
to the north. 

A little before this Captain Donald Stewart, British Besident at 
Kumasi, had made a journey to the northward, and on 7th February, 
1897, met lieutenant Youlet at Tenkodogo, or Tangurka, a small 
Mosd village not hir from the frontier of Gurma. In a courteous 
interview Youlet informed him of the occupation of Mossi, and after 
negotiadons an understanding was come to that the English should 
withdraw beyond the frontier of Mampuisi, whilst the French should 
withdraw beyond the frontier of Tenkodogo, leaving the right to 
Tenkodogo to be settled by their respective Governments. Captain 
Stewart then turned back on Gambaka, in Mampursi, whore a British 
treaty had been signed in 1894, and a French in 1895, and established 
a station there. 

In February, 1897, Commandant Destenave arrived at Wagadugu 
with reinforcements from Senegal, and installed Captain Seal theore 
as Berident He sent Lieutenant Chanoine to render effective the 
protectorate over Chirunsi, and support Hamaxia against his enemy 
Baha-To. Chanoine defeated Baha-To on 14th Manh, and then went 
to the south and signed atrei^y of protectorate with the Bang of 
Ajmsydsa, between Gambaka and Wa. But in this xegion he had 
be^ preceded by our representatives from the Gold C^^ and at 
X^he found mx Ha usas who had been left there by lieutenant Hen¬ 
derson and Mr. Fexgusscm. It was here also that he was joined by 
Captain Cramer and the fugitives from Wa. Captain Seal then 
went to Yarba, or liaba (29th April), where Captain Dbnald Stmrt 
then was, Chanoine soon after planted the Fieiuh flag at Wa» din- 
regarding the prior righto (ff the Bri 

While these events wm happening in Qurunaii and Cpnunandeiit^ 
Valet and Captain Hugot were operating fa#ter^ to at 
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Ufoti m ii^diiijgr A dAlaoimient imd^ CaptAk Beifa^ ^ 

SAy/cm i&A w^ was oecmjoed cm l€Nli May. Bte tliA flag 

Areetied by liAat^tant Hcmrst, dtekig Ms desoont c^ &e 

sdl! flyiog. But tbeBe oooupaiicmft wui:^ itc>t made without opposkicm: 

At Do^ ihe Beddent^ Capam Mentielle^ bad to deteud MmseU agalili^ 

the AiAellimiden Tuareg, and farther to the horUi, on the baatil^ &e 

dv^, Bahhawi, chief of the Jgaadaren, who dgned a 

lieutmiant de ChevignA permitting the French to csto^ 

the river, afterwards repented and a French force 

Atidt^, sent against him, fell into an ambush near Bhei^i and cmly 

twelve horsemen escaped. 

The French had now extended their ocKmpaticm i%ht W{UM 
country in the bend of the Niger from Sega to 
country to the north of a line drawn between those two^^^ i^^ no 
opposition whatever has been made by the British, but to the aOiith 
of that line it will he seen that the French have in several cases 
come into districts in which we have prior rights both hy vixtoe cd 
treaties and also hy occupation, and forming the true hinterland 
of our Gold Coast possessions. 

Let us turn now to the region more to the east, forming tiie back 
country of Lagos, and bounded on the east by the Niger and tiie 
territory of the Royal Niger Company, and where the interlacing 
expeditions have caused an even more inextricable tangle/’ This 
region the French have approached chiefly from their' oolony of 
Dahomey. This possession is a matter of quite recent years. It 
was only after the flnal defeat of Behanzin, in January, 1^4, thAt 
Dahomey was formally annexed, previous to which France had only 
the possession of Porto Novo and a strip on the coast. Now, how* 
ever, a feverish activity was at once manifested. Officers were sent 
about in every direction, entering into oommunications with the 
various chiefs and signing treaties. Within a few moni^ Com¬ 
mandant Decoeur had signed a treaty with the King of Savalu^ and 
reached Chauru, but was prevented from entering the oountiy of the 
Baribas by the hostility of the natives. In September the Governor 
of Dahomey, M. Victor Ballot, installed a resident at \8avAlu 
and himseR pudied on to 9^ north, the paraRel to which^ 
frontier had h^^ upon, and at Aghassa, just inside of thu 

limit, in a mountainouB and healthy r^on^ he established a 
station with a military post, and named it Camotville. 

The Barilo country, or Borgu, as it has been bettdr 
wh^ Bobmur had endeavom^ m vain to ent^;^;l^ 

Lagos Broteotoxate,. in the angk lorihed by the nmth pHtiOel 
Say. It was rAgaided as^M 
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£nm^^ luatib^ az4 of Dahomey oii the eoiilhv^o^ 

Midler theiniiei^ to |he nmghbonmng triW 

IumI ia vra to penetrate thehr country. The 3Bng|hi to^ 
Iteeai^in 1846, entered the cpnatiy oidj to 
'Wblff, m 1889, reached NdaH or Dlnuri, and died there of leTw; t^ 
yean later lieut^^ to tom bock before he readied tint 

point; and in the year before Deccenr^s attempt another Frenobman, 
1 ^. was attadhed and Wounded by the Daribas, and driyen 
imsitOQeaBfol. In the extreme east only, near the Niger, had €^p?i 
perton and Lander sucoeeded in pasdng unscathed. It was not to be 
wondered at that the Niger Company had made no eftort to ooonpy 
this inhoqntable country, thotigh the treaties, whidi were duly noti-* 
fied to the Dowers, were regarded as sufficient eyidenoe that the 
country was in the British sphere. 

But the French had set their coyetous eyes upon the coimtry, and 
later in 1894, Commander Decocurwas despatched by the Colonial 
Munster, H. Chautemps, to make a second attempt. Leaving France 
on 25th July, he had this time a stronger force, consisting of five 
Ftenchxnen (including Lieutenants Baud and Yorgoz, and Dr. Danjou), 
48 Hausas, 35 native police, and over 200 porters. It was npt only 
the country of Borgu at which France aimed, hut also access to 
the lower Nigw. She had already the control of the upper reaches 
of the liver, and patrolled it with her gunboats, but the navigation is 
broken at Bussa by a series of cataracts, which proved fatal to Mungo 
Park, and the only way to reach the river below this was to cross 
Britisb iqphere. Accoidingly French writers disputed the validity of 
the Bussa treaties, maintaining that the King of Bussa was not 
sovereign over the whole of the Barihas, whose capital was really 
Nikki, some hundred miles to the west of the Niger. They, therefore, 
contended that the Baxiba oountiy was not under Briti^ protectorate, 
that there was, therefore, nothing to prevent their seising it, and 
so crossing toe Lagos hinterland reaclung 

Jt was, hov^er^ a matter vital importance to toe Boyal 
Ccpq^ai^ to maintain exclusively British influence on this past ol toa 
livhr* The objects of toe Decosur mission were at the tuim 
to be confined to l>ahomey, hut past 6^ had toown toat^^ M 

reliance was to be pladed on such assozances, and it was at onca 
decided to dei^tto Claptam to andeayoui^ to ani^ 

pate Frento tbL ffizectioiL^^ left Lcmdon 28to J^oly»^i^^ 

tln^ days a|^ Deooaur lei^ aud, w a forca of 49 

sol^leira and 320 |Mwi^ hiw^ lorwazd in whi^ haa baaa 
race for Boigo/’ AiW a haafy yii^ to 




liilr 1^ lie xeaehed IHkla on Sih Noraabor, OMking 

Sybi and Sjama^iiie frontier towns cd Yoroba 
dnd Boaegn. On lOth Novettber lie eondnded s treafy wi& tlie 
ipng iof ^ 

** 1 Und not to Itaye any ini^ieiaaiie, as toinreBentuig my, tdbe or 
on tiiba} or state aBbiia With any fore^^ otl^ tbmi 

tbieVOoitt^patiy. 

leeognise that the Company, as a Gormmmit^ iop r e a en to Bfer hfrjeely ^ 
Qneen of Graat Britain and Ireland, and X accept the paoteetlonof 

Wbdi Imgard left Nikki there was no rnmofiiy 
dl the French* The Beooexir mission, in frbt, oidy* reedM 
on 25ih Noyember, being delayed because the Sing of HGbnnbm 
thidngh whose territoiy it had to pass, was away to west on a 
war expedition. Thither Decoenr had to follow A kpaki, and feet 
oondiide a treaty with him. When he got to NikH he fonnd that 
he had been forestalled by the English. However, the Frenohinan 
was eqnal to the occasion, and made the discovery that 
liogard did not treat with the king, but with the reli^ons chief (who 
probably, as in many of these African states, had more power than 
the king himself). Decoeur therefore got the king to sign a treaty 
of protectorate with him. The chiefr of Nikki, we are told, are com-* 
pletely independent; and so far from being subject to Bnssa, it was 
Bussa that was formerly a dependency of Nikldu It wbnld hai^y 
have been thought that quibbling between two great and friendly, 
though competing nations would have been cniried to 
But the French were determined to get possesidon of the Bariba 
country, and in view of the despatch of Obtain Lugard Idad the 
poseibility that he would be first in the field, M. Albj had been 
hastily sent on another mission to Nikki, but he only reached theiie 
day after Decoeur had left, though he seems to have got the King 
to sign au additional convention. 

After returning to his base at Camotville, Commandant Deoo^ 
made another and more extended journey, Say being Giis time the 
objective. Proceeding first to Sansanne Mango, bet^d the (iold 
Ck)^ he found t^ in August, 1894, a Bxitidk treaty h^ 
tinded by Mr. Feigusson. He then entered the country Of Chcmha, 
andsd^ Pelde the T^noh were ovefiakto German frealy-making 
ekpedHaon, idiich had been de^tched frmn Togdand under Dt* 
Hans Grfiner and Lieutenant von Oamap. It now beoaime a hiiiiEd* 
tbdiand race between the Gennans and French. Yon 
llghtfy eqa^ped, humed on to the norBi much fester than tto 
l&idly'' ' Freruh v carava^' 

dii|iit(^^ Baud and Yar|ii» M a aeeljan ^ 

pisity' to Say. On^ hours altear Yon 






00^ m&txm m dbisS^ a papw gim 

li^in ilw HvUli illflthlfiiiOitB to flllOlf it to tbo IVsBik 

llidH AxbHo, stated liiat Von CSaniap liadM 

pdBsmni # Bsbm^ i^ tke name of the Qer^^ Bet 

Decxniir leamt^^^ chief of Pama had ndthcr tier 

ai^pro^ of any treaty of ]^tectorate; and, rndireom^ til^ iins 
chitf m a dependent of the Idbg, who lited at Nn^ 

or Phda ITGrirma, and ruled the whole oonntiy. Satisfied 
laehtiniant Band won^^ reach Say before the Gerinaii% Decdeur 
piulied rajndly on to Nungu, where he got King Bantohande to s%n 
a tmfy of proteotoiate. Here, again, there is a dilute as to who u 
the snpreme chief of Ghirma, probably the petty village kings hemg 
indiqpendent until they unite for protection against a oominon enemy. 
The Germans maintaiiied that Matehaknale was the capital, and that 
they signed a treaty with King Tnninturiba, the supreme chief, on 
January 2l6t, two or three days before the French turned up there. 
And to support the German contention, Tunintnriba sent for the 
kings of Fada N’Gnima and Bissugu; hut the French did not wait 
for them to turn up, and pudied on towards Say, where Lteutemmt 
Baud had already ratified the treaty concluded by lieut-Oolonel 
Monteil in 1891. The reunited French mission now followed the 
hanks of the Niger down to Leaha, returning thence to OamotviUe. 
At Bo and GKimba, places claimed by Great Britain under the 
teoterate of January Ist, 1895, the French signed treaties of protec¬ 
torate. At Bussa, Decoeur had been preceded by M. Ballot, the 
Governor of Dahomey, who had proce^ed on a separate miasion, 
establishing French posts on the way at Paraku, Wari, Bassila and 
Sheri. He reached Bussa January 29th, 1895, and does not appear 
to have called in question the previous British treaty rights there. 
At Paraku subsequently a resident was appointed with instructions 
to enter into good relations with the neighbouring chiete, and to 
endeavour to draw towards Dahomey the caravans from the Niger 
region and from Sokoto, which had generally hitherto gone by way 
ci Nikki, Wflmgara and Salaga to the Gold C^t, principally Accra. 

About (he same time, also, Commandant Toutee reached the Niger, 
at Bajibo, from Porto Novo. Although charged with a special com* 
susBOn hy the Colonial kfmister, M. Delca^, with instructions to 
reach the river below Bussa, keeping as near the ninth parallel as 
possilde, and to make treaties with the chiefs and estebh^ posts in 
the coimMes pfteBed tiirough, he did not t^ik it beneath hun to 
endeavour te mdhce tiie Boyal Niger Company to carxy Mm up the 
river on the plea ifiiat he Vis a private traveller without any pditieil 
objectt But the he landeii; 

ther^ne, at Sotenu^^^^^^ 1894). ToubtedM notsoeu^e^ 

Moreover, to cross the Ingos^Dahom^ boimdaiy before leaciiizig^ 
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Hm ifheacB adbiicnidodged ti> |»e Siit^ spd vliere Gaptadii 1^^ 
had{mMed^^^^t^ also at Sii^, opr 

sum, 8i TmU 0 ealk it, he pesamiM tlie king to aob^ tip 
flag. On Fehroaij 15th he zeat^ud Hob Niger opposite i^jiho, and 
'thm he ooau^^ named it after P^oe d’dreahezg, and 

installed e aou^ But the protest of tl^ GOTem* 

ment agstost this infraction of the rights otthe Bojral Niger^C^ 
zesolted in the zeoall of the Erenbh garmm, and 
beoame Fort Goldie. 

Tout^e afterwards asoended the Niger, in boats, to !Chi Earka, 
above Zinder, finding the rapids near Bussa bj no means so minari* 
gable as had been generally supposed, and is as in his dhasges 
against English trayellers and the officials of the Gompanj as 
hk compatriot, lieutenant Mizon. The nayigabiHty of ^ riyer 
throughout was further proved in the following year by lieuteiE^t 
Hourst, who successfully descended it from Kulikoru, above Segu, to 
the mouth, and has recently published an account of his voyage in a 
profusely illustrated volume. 

Meanwhile, Erendh activity to the west of the lower Niger was 
kept up by M. Deville, who got a treaty of protectorate at Bus or 
Buay, between Borgu and Ghirma (March 3rd, 1895), and farther to 
the west M. Alby crossed into the Gold Coast back country and, dia* 
regarding the previous British treaties, signed treaties at Sansanne- 
M^go (January 25th, 1895), and Djehiga in Mosd (Eehroaiy Ist). 
His aim was to visit Wagadugu, hut he did not suooe^ in readung 
this town, and instead turned back to the east, and visited Timgarkay 
Beri, Bussurima, Eada N’Gxuma (Nungu), Bari, Bago, Pama and 
Tamhigu, signing treaties everywhere on his way. lieutenant 
Baud, too, on his return to Oamotville with the Decocur missian, 
was immediately started oS again to turn the Gold Coast hack 
oountiy, and connect Dahomey wiUi the Erendh Sudan and Erenoh 
Guinea with a string of Erenoh posts. Ejeeping close to the north 
of the ninth parallel he ngned treaties at Kirikri and Bafilo!, heldnd 
the German inhere, and proceeded to Sansanne-Mai^io^ uffim 
eindoiied M. Alby’s treaty with some presents, much to;^ suxprhie 
o| 4k now had treaties with 

Gdrmasff that of Great Britain being first in date. 

cvesah^ treaty was mgned at liahis 

the J^ti^ treaty rights, aa^ then on to W% 

tM bim a treaty of proteotonde aigned with thd hibe 

^ ^WiSiam Maxwell, though &e .Sitmiiuim 
^Ihe iim|3e^mii^ kingfas de^J^ 






iiMI^ dbiisb iiw 

Samny, liirfc saadhiag Bmia, be heaxd of tlie v^l^ 

Iteflib Biijilaay expedite ai^ peicmg iif 0& 

1^ Kong» be xeeebed ibe obesi; at Gviaid Biia^ 

Unikr i&e ooiiiwiioiL vitb Gennany, signed at Paxis on Jnly 9tb, 
iSdTy deftoE^ the bcontiers between tbe back eoantiy el Babostiey 
azid !Ecgd|iii^ !F!raxioe gaye np all daims to Sansanae^lEia^f 
GfuodMlui and Bafilo, Germany on the other hand wi^dxttWing her 
ohairot to Gtinna tinder the treaties obtained by the misdon of Dr* 
Grtoer and lieutenant yon Oamap. 

Ill the early part of last year the treaty-maJdng ezpediiibna of 
Decoeur, Baud and others were followed up by the despatch of 
militaiy expeditions under lieutenant Bretonnet and lieutenant 
Batsd to oooupy the yaiious plaees yisited. lieutenant Bretonnet^ 
now denominated French resident on the middle Niger, started from 
Pazako, the last French post to the north of Camotville, on January 
1st, 1897, and, following the route taken in 1895 hy M. Deyille, 
lounded a line of French posts connecting Paraku and the Niger at 
Ilo; atBori (January 4th), Saori (January 6th),'Buay (January8th), 
Eandi (January Idth), and Bo (January 20th). It was at Bo that early 
this year the ]^nch resident (M. Pierre de Bemis) was assassinated, 
being stabbed to death, it is said, by the husband of a woman who 
had been outraged; though the French colonial party, headed by 
Prince d’Arenberg, could stoop to the suggestion that it was due ^ 
the machinations of the Boyal Niger Company. He then tamed 
down the riyer to Bussa, which, as already seen, wasiinquestionably in 
ireafy relations with Great Britain, andairiyed there on February 5th. 
Here, although not without opposition and protest on the part of the 
king, he left a French resident. King Ikki produced the dag ^yen 
to his brother and predecessor. King Dagba, by Sir G. Taubmann 
Gddie, in 1896; but, according to a message sent by the king to Sir 
G. (^Idie, the French officer replied by threatening to destroy hla 
tirm. repeated messages between February and July 

asUiig tbeJi^iger Cbmpw and driye the Freiicffi oid^ whkh 

wosdd hayis eaiy matter; but the Company etea^^ 

refuied to 80 ^ King has now undoubtedly bo^ dxifon^^j^ 

the arms cl ite The Company was at ihk time in 

all its enesgiei in ibe war against Nup4 and Bkmm§ and 
pobebly owbg to tbk ibat Ihe Fronob tbcmgid ibey^^^i^^ 
inya^itstemtosy^^ Thedrstnews of tbeFmsb 

tion w raeeiy^ N%er &a British Ime WMi 

ftarliBg lor Bkain, 
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ICmw^ B«^riq^f^ted French Be8iii}««i<^^ 

iGNnz% ihiiilarly opmt^ the west, 

It senes ^ French posts between Camotvpe and GKirn^. Azrivin^^ 
Oepi^ ¥e^ tie xesideoee of Eang Bandi^CSban^ 

Eebixsay 1^ be foiiiid that potentate et war in tie west of Chums. 
The two l^nehmen took eommand of his annj of d^OOO and 
thus enabled the king to re-establish bis antbonfy over tie iriboie of 
Ghuma, Dinnng the oonrse of these operations^^ 
joined bands with the Yonlet mission from the west (reibrrodto above) 
at X^ba, or 'nbga, on the eastern frontier of Moasiw 
in this region was still being shown by the GermanSj but lUei^iia]^ 
Band followed them to Macbakwali, and sent them back tOrSansaiui^ 
Mango. Then he went to meet the German lieutenant Thierry 
Pama, the chief of whidh declared that he was dependent on Fada 
N’Guima. The German Lieutenant, however, would nc^ entirely 
evacuate Gurma without the authority of his Gbvernment; but the 
Franoo-Gbnnan convention of July 9th has since left the French in 
undii^uted possession. 

Somewhat later in the year measures were similarly taken for the 
effective occupation of the Bariba country behind Lagos. Jl force^^o 
French native police was sent to occupy Kishi, a dependent of Ofo 
and south of the ninth parallel, wbioh ihiu oonstitated a distinct 
breach of the agreement of 1889. The Governor of Lagos (Major 
McCallum) at once telegraphed home for assistance, and despcitehed 
Major Everett, Travelling Comimsdoner, with a small escort of ten 
BUmsas, to visit the western frontier. Keeping a few miles to the 
eastern side of the boundary, be travelled vid Egoa to Meko, a town 
seven miles within the British line, an important point at the in 
seotimi of a trade route from Porto Novo to the interior. 
there a amaU body of French native polioe, under M. Zaviere, passed 
through from the north, travelling towards Porto Novo, ax^ a lew 
days later Lieutenant Borot arrived from Porto Novo wi& a Frandi 
fo^ of between 70 and 80 mm. He |Mdd no attenticn^^^t^^^^ 
test the JB^tidi officer^ but proceeded m bis way to Saks. After 

a at Saki, this f^ marthed n^ ta Xlssh^M 

Bariba ooimtry and also within 
Wii hy a sbong Barilm lo^ 

;S6vW .men'fand;tha':€ffiQerv;lii^^ 

^ sa^e^^^ upon SsIdI, and t^^ 

towns, titalar sfisgkmsio 




'9Miici& ^cer pibdeed^'^ Kiamaatod&eNig®^^ '"-‘'"y' 

audntalning ^Kmtions, ftod a fom <»f 1^ 

tmder Oaptdb Humphreyi 1^ oeeiipj^ 
Sdd place m tlie road M#eea Bail and^i^^ 

&!6e ootii^^ of tile We^ ladia Begim^t, tmder CHoiit^^ 
from Bteta Xieone and the Gold Coast, shorily altorwiuds lolia#ed. 
iHrom Humpbrey advanced towai^ Heolia ai 

request of &e king, who is a vassal of Nikki, but the Baribea 
attidced his l6roe and drove it ba(&, under the mistaken ifUpt^ 
sion that it was another IVendi fcuoe. These Baribas had all along 
shown a decided opposition to the French, and in 1895 killed 
M. Forget, Colonial Administrator, whilst on a journey towards 
Nikki, and afterwards attacked and drove back M. Fonmgri^ves, 
who was sent with a small force to recover the body of Forget and 
make reprisals. That the attack on the Biiti^ was due to a mis¬ 
take was shown by the welcome which the inhabitants gave the Lagos 
force when, in December, it entered the town, and the Baribas now 
rejoiced that they had no longer to fear French attaoka Berehere, 
a little laither to the north, was also occupied in December by Captain 
Humphrey’s little force, and Bereguru and Bashoro in' January 
last 

On 7th October, a large expedition of 500 soldiers, with 2,000 
earners, left Porto Novo to occupy Nikki, the French pressbg, it is 
said, natives of Lagos into their service for this and other expeditions. 
Nikki was duly occupied, though not, it appears, without some fight¬ 
ing on the way with the Barihu, and it was reported that the Fr^oh 
hirot no fewer than a dozen towns in the Bariha country. In a 
severe fight on 2nd January last, the French completely routed the 
Baribas, inflicting on them considerahle losses, whilst of the Frendh 
two officers were wounded, and about 20 native soldiers were killed 
or wounded. 

Hie simultaneous advance from Dahomey and Lagos was now 
bringing the French and English into close contact in the Bariba' 
co unt r y , and on 9th February last a French officer with 50 Benegaleea 
arrived at Bmia, which had been occupied by the Lagos ioree tiM 
days bitoe| and ordered the lagos non-oomniisaioned officer and tille 
Ba]e« or lo^ native to haul down the Britirii fiag> A d^ 

witii vrhioh th^^i^ refused to comply. The IMdk officer 

then retired saA encamped ilnee mites outsit tiM» In 

of the serious p 0 |i^^ of tim itirined r^^ lesnlt* 

ing in a rupt^lieu!^^ of 

hss gemeinto ^ On 28th Fbbruis^ rilm 

the aadmistdors of tie longs of Boegu 



towtfy ^ ft>tinn<iAm ^agiil OOtDIiiaMSd MMSd MT>C>n< At '1fm%ff '' 

mm zeoebed igHh^^iwi^ ^ iAe 

PiP|dei, <» y pirniriiyid f4 iliA aM?i>Mgwimimfiy 

6 iii^ tii^ bltbid^ 1^ iAm prateola^ 

ttka WxmA, Tim new king ol Cfoloxiel HicCI^ a^ 

ldi(b the i(m]k irf ezooitedl^ 

Beii% ivlieaoe lie was to piooeed to 01^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ s 

FaiiAer to the wesi^ m the ba^ ooimttj (^ tibe 
Randi and Shiglidi farees were also ixnniiig i^ To 

meet tt» Ersooh aggiessxoDS on this side, and also t6 ts|^ 
against Saxhoiy, it was neoessaxj to send sooae £pK^ the 
interior. Aooo^glj a small foree of Hansas sei^ np to 
Kumasi, enabling l^jor Jenkinson to pnahlorwa^andpoea^^^^^ 
or Biina <17th Deoember, 1897), where Mr. Fergnsson had^^i^^ 
treaty in 1894. And Jieui-Colonel Noithoott was dei^p^itohed frm 
Cape Coast Castle with 1,100 oarriers from Sierra Leone. Li Deoanv* 
her he was at Wa, whieh was now again, therefore, in British oooapa- 
tion; and here he was visited, about Christmas, by lieutenant Millot, 
of the Eienoh Sudan staff, the meeting being diaraoterised bymnt^ 
oirilities. A few weeks later, howeyer, Commandant Caudr^cv, the 
superior officer in Mosai, put iu an appearance with a Ecench force at 
Nasa or Tossa, a few miles to the east of Wa. ^Colonel Northoott 
sent an officer to protest against any further forward morement of 
the Erench and to propose a conference; hut, disregarding this pro¬ 
test, the Erench commandant advanced to Wa, and in ipts of the 
fact that the town was already occupied by Bzituh troops, proceeded 
to establish a Erench military post there, consulting of a sphiBem 
officer and thirfy native soldiers—the Bzitidi and Erench flags thus 
flying almost within a stone’s throw of each other. Yet, apart from 
the that Wa is in the direct hinteriand of the Qold Coast, there 
can he no doubt of our prior daim to it, both by treaty and eooiipa- 
tion. 

Stfflm the aggressive action of the Erench 

was that received about the same time flxmi lieut-Okdonel £0^ 
noBrnnanding theBritidi forces at Lokoja, to the et^ that a ioroe 
<ymsisBng^<^ Ersndi offio^ and^lOO mmi wasat Argmig% 
olirig Akassa staring that two Erench ei^edibii^ 

ii4yin#hg^ and that riz dfioeis, vrith 299 m 

A Tagga or In any oasa, the report 

aaffik^ for Argongu is oonsideraUy to tto east of jStm 

mi of the Say^Boroa 
dbqptw 1^0. The Snltsm of Sokoto 
Iq^ mSp Aram Soh^. ai^ 

the 





liiii iwvoimftcSMdieoted^ 

9miaaai:ii^^ 
to talcOy 

tmotliE^ of tbo psivbimB at aii^r^ Ik 

to ftdhece 

BriilaAt ^ lofiued oveitiivM siado to^ 1^ 

lEVsiiGb 

ogouiirt oaa haxdly 1)6 doubted that aii eat^iediti^^^^ blti 

entered ibo^ 6^^ east of the Niger» and it muit 

beared that the 0 ^^ perty; in Er^oe has pemstentij adipanoOd ibe 
aqaedous argument that the Say^Biartia line only defined ibe socdbem 
ln)ntier of Algefria^ and that thm eras notiiing to prevent a lateral 
extension to the south of it brom the Erenoh possessions in Senegal* 
But no reepona^le French statesman has adopted this eontdition; 

Judgingfrom the action of the French elsewhere, there b everyiesison 
to belief that they would try to tom the Biitieh positions here as they 
have done m the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Lagos; 
but in the case of the region to the east of the Niger they are oon- 
fronted with the difficulty that the country to the north of the British 
inhere is in the desert of the Sahara, and they wiU, therefcne, make 
efveiy effort to keep as to the south as possible. The intention, no 
dodbt, would be to open up communication from this side witii Lake 
Chad, and thus to connect their West African possessionB with the 
Feendi Kongo. From the Kongo M. Gentil succeeded in tiddng 
a steamer in 1896 to an affiuent of the Shari river, and it was reporiisd 
last summer that he had descended that river to Lake Chad. Last 
year^ too, another expedition set out to reach the lake firam the 
Ubangi, undmr MiC. de Behagle and Bonnel de Mesbres, both fbnnet 
membm of the Maistre expedition. To bring thde different p o s s es* 
rions into connection with one another would oxitybe in sieodidanee 
with the eonristent aims for yean past of the French cdloniid party. 

It is quite possible, too, tint in advancing in each case as faor as 
possible into &e British iphere, the French will seek an opportunity 
of malting i^parent oonoessions by their withdrawal from tiiese poti- 
tioiis in the adilement which, it may be hoped, wUl 
airived at in; Faucis. The negotiations have now been earned on, 
interirth^ and an agreement as to the limits cff 

tive ^ is deflixable on the pari of 

Althou^ tin Frei^ movements have led to some grate 
r^irettdbkinm^ as theattaok on aBritidiicnee atWaib% 

in the back ocnm|cy which, as Hr. 

on 7th Harch^ nO oonqpifmnti^^ has yet been paHf^^ cim 
question cff a wttr betiisk tlri two ii i!> Jtsi^ 

remaxked the c^her day, would be the moit nniririmi^ 




isi vuMS oiv ms juckbeu 


m 

We Ittve ellowed tliem to lie idiiit it k 
eiUe ie eoeateia^late eny foxtber 1 thuik 

iiuiy laew baexi tl^ 

tioii wltet bfts^ 1 wiiajot 4^^ 

it k a la ibe case of ibe two odolueB ia wbklt 

lire bave aHo^^ ouxadhres tp be anticipated in Ae key tiiat baa 
taben plaoe^ Now we do aot inAnd»’* said Mr* OhainbeKliiiin^^m^^^ 
Honae of Gomnumfl, on 24th Pebntaiy, we do xiot tateiid tii^ 
hiatoxy of Gambia and Siena.Leone dbonld beiepeatedin the eaae bl 
theCWdGoaet’’ 

AJaa, it k almost too latoy and it becomes a question^ aa a 
paper xexnarkedi of just how much land it requires to present the 
Ooost and Lagos from being strangledin the same way aa Gaxxdiia 
and 43ierra Leona It k hardly» peirhapsy to be expected that Eranoe 
will withdraw from Mossi, and from Gimonsb and Gnrma^ all ouxs 
presociptiTe right, for we failed to follow up our treaties wiA eSeotive 
oooupation.- Those oountzies we may hare to oonoede to [Prance^ bnt 
in all justioe Eianoe should yield to us Ae territones of the Banba 
and Bufl8% part of which has been taken by force, eien whilst we had 
troops in oooupation of the oountiy at Leaba and Bajibo. Eren in 
thk the cxmcession would be really all on our side^ icur a ^ 

mip will show that in no case hare we advanced outside of the true 
hinterlaiid of our coast possessions, whilst, cm the other hand^ the 
Erenoh have freely poaohed on our presezres* To the supenpr enter- 
luke of cmr neighbours across the Chaimel will be due the olqsing: to 
British trade of some of those markets of the intenor, of whi^ a lew 
yean ago we might have had the oommand without let or hindrance. 

Fbsdk. A. EnwABna. 



CoMiiQK Muie hiM not BXiioli to do with art: ii w0l 

poBsmor to a good picture from a had one. la the loirtiatioB al 

a NatioEDal Galley <dd axiom mast he lerei^ 

the piper he allowed to oall the tana Neyerthelew there 

is a ecmimoiiHmnse side to ooUeoting piotuxes» and as regards that 

side the non*ei^peirt individual may, mthout presumption^ have his 

€]^ons. 

The reoent re-axiangement of the National Oallerj, oonseqimt 
€ 00 , the removal of various canvasses to Millhant, seems to offer a 
good opportunity for tiying to eluoidate the principles governing the 
purdiase of pictures and ^eir display. For the sake ^ space 1 will 
confine mysdf to the Foreign Schools. 

At the start we are coidronted with the difficulty of disoovering 
udiat are the iqieoial functions fulfilled by the different art collections 
of thiB country. South Kensington as well as the National Gallery 
buys pictures; the Britirii Museum possesses the drawings of the 
same masters whose finished works are at Trafalgar Square. However^ 
until we have a Minister of Fine Arts, and a powerful one, we must 
rest content (or as content as we can) with the present hopeless 
muddle; trusting that at some time we riiall have the natural division 
enforced: viz., Modem British Art at Millbank, Old Masters and 
modem Foreign Masters at Trafalgar Square, Applied Art at South 
Kensington, and Antiquities at the Briti^ Museum. 

Accepting then the present state of thmgs, what riiould he the 
objects of &e authorities in charge of the Gallery ? They may he 
stated shortly thus;— 

To farm the finest collection possible on the funds voted. 

To arrange and display the pictures in the best possible way. 

To make the Gallery as useful as possible to the greatest number 
possible. 

It is evident that we cannot compete udth other galleries in jpeei« 
alities; lor Spamdh potures onq must virit Madrid; {cxr l>itt^ 
Amsterdiin^ and so on. But there is no reason why wa dumU imt 
compete wi^ any other country as regards gener^ conapleteaiieei ; in 
fa/dt we may alr^y oHaim to have the most repraseniarive oc^ 
inffie vmlA It i^uld he to rendm it mora^^e^^ 

hri]% e^»eeiany car^^ ffierefoie, not to lavoiv one sehocd at the 
eipew of othi^, 

Bid this caimot ia lb v^ of the autboiiiiei^ or oertean pwchaapi 
are inexpUcaUe. For exarnffie, in 1803 we^^^^^p 



'm moiil lor £9,000^ at the adle 

liC &40 Bingknm dolkotiion^ €9N^*a. In the ianie nt the 
ttme plaoe, a v^4aiowii WiiiteiMi whom we have not a idngle 
i^eeimaDi) waa ^M lor aboht'^^dO^ Gtieirdi at hie host is a good 
painter Imt Tei^ lto^ l^ why pnrohase No. 1,454^ 

an miwnrlhy^^^^^^a It would he easy to mid^ similar 

mstaheesv 

It seems indisputahle that the aim bl the authoxities should he to 
hare each sdiool adeq^tely represented hy the beet' works of the 
paintms of that school. When two masters are unrepresented, the 
only etouse for the purohase of the inferior painto is the difitobl 
obtaining the better one. In praotioe some other prinmple^^^ a^ 
to be at work. 

Take, for example, the Dutch painters whose names ooour on tne 
last page of the most recent catalogue; amongst others, works by the 
following were purchased- 

Decker (one example already in the.Gtalleiy). 

Wet. 

** Dutch School.” 

Ayeroamp. 

1. yan Ostade (three examples already). 

Snyers. 

Bmbk-Heyde. 

The painters fayoured are certainly respectable artists, but why 
spend money on them when we possess not a single speoimen of 
Brauwer, kQreyelt, Yeispronck, Elink, and a dosen others of similar 
rank ? It cannot be because the works of the latter ore not to be had, 
for good specimenB of some of them at least haye been in the mmket 
within recent years. Surely one fine oanyas by a master is worth 
a dosmi respectable works by a talented mediocrity. 

Are no fine pictures eyer obtainable that so much of a second-rate 
kind is bought ? On the oontiaiy, chanoes of acquiring master|deoeB 
are thrown away in an inoomprehensible fashion. After Mr. Willett’s 
exquiinte ^Gioyanna Tomabuoni,” by D. Ghirlandaio, bad bung in 
th§ Gallezy on loon for some years, the Trustees allowed it to go 
abroad^ though the «oiily imdoubted Ghirlandaio they possess is the 
reteuched Head of a Youth,” for which a monstrous price was paid. 
(A portrait of Gonstansa de Medici has recently been lent by Mx. 
Baling). Other treasures recently lost to England are Sir I. Mtllatf 
Hbtb^ and^^^ Domley’s IStian *VThe Bape of Eimq>a.” The 
Hit extended indefinitely* It is soaroely neoesiaiy te 

lao&tion to secure any of the wtsrlat dl the BaxUson 

School. In ^ tA Titter neglM of 
•aaii^ mMb be paid for hteilrily soro unless a 
ibe xesoue. 

?bn. xxm. n.s. 
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^ oQiutOir 

^ a <3dlleo&m 

oeitaiii fmmm >Aauld be admitted 
rather ihm m aa&tio But iilibough <a& iale^ 

be justMaUj bmig if it fonua a link in the ohaia el de^opm 
iStme can be.|u> reason for oooupjing ^»aoe bj hanging the woA od a 
poor painter idbe was ocmtempora^ ISmie jeeara 

be ikO reason lor purdbasing Mooetto (Nos. 1,239-40) exoept that his 
worhs are lare (fortunately), nor is he the ^ly painto who oooupiea 
the i^aoe wlddi his b^ would more worthily |QL 

A gallery does not depend for its value on its magnitude, but its 
quality. Qood wmks ^gce positively injured' by being swamped by 
medioGrities. It is quite a question whether the acquisition of a 
magnificent Beynolds justified the acceptance of the numerous inferior 
canvases whidb crept in with it under the teims of the Hamilton 
bequest. It is scarcely necessary to point to the Louvre to emphasiee 
the importance of exduding poor work. That i^lendid oolleotion 
will never be appreciated—^never even seen—^till efieotually weeded. 

Leaving, however, without further discussion, the question of the 
purchase of pictures, and aooepting the collection as it stands, the 
problem arises how to display it to the best advantage. 

Here, again, we are face to face with the fact that it is useless to 
dwell upon a most important factor in the problem, the building in 
which the gallery is housed. Such as it is we must accept it, con¬ 
fining ourselves to the question, on what principle should the pictures 
he hung. 

How are they arranged at present ? 

** By schools,” would be the answer of the casual visitor. A more 
correot reply would be, ** by schools tempered by symmetry.” Has 
the reader never noticed that the pictures form a pattern on the wall? 
If not, he is indeed unfortunate, for to obtain this symmetrical onange- 
ment everything is saorifioed ; schools are mingled, painters seporaM, 
chronological order disregarded. 

The object does not seem worth the sacrifice, even were the object 
attained. But it is not. Nothing is more annoying to the eye tihan 
an imperfect symmetry; frank iii^^larity is much less irritating. It 
stands to reason tha^ as frames diSer in sliK^dt is impossible to 
make a perfectiy regular pattern; to attempt it is to court failure. 
Surely ihe only reasonable method of procedure is to determine the 
ideal arrangement, and then to approach as near to that ideal as 
ciioumstanoeB win permit. 

What is the ide^d hangingf The problem is not a ^cult one. 
Each school he hung eepmtefy. 



Tidi maim mim 


Example, ^ I%3!re&tiii0 

"V^oetto; in ea^ i?odm^ himg in elixoiiilogiflil 

(atef ettGh fMunterdiot^ baplaoed in the oid^ef date 

(aa nearly »g pottabk). 

Keedkes to aey, no govern tiie lui^ging^ 

Ido not pretend f<a a moment^ National (MLcey is wc^ 

bong poUio galleries; it is xno^ better 3ian^ Tke 

Loo^eis a nouse (a ie-asraxgeinent^i^^ 

the'right direotion); vrhiLd the system of ooUeotuig in 

one TQom is fatal to homogeneity. The TJffizi solfeiB ir^ the same 
drawbaoiy, whilst the Fitti is no better. In thg Brado, as 1&. 
strong points oot, " the idea has dearly been to spread th^ 
piotoies pretty evenly over the whole boildmg.” In lact 
gaUeries "the pictom are not arranged, they ai» dMiiboted^^’ to 
quote Horelli on the Borghese. But the question is not whether our 
gallery is not hung so badly as the others, but whether it dmld not 
be hung better. 

Let me give an example or two of the present method. The Bem- 
brandts aire distributed amongst four rooms ;> try to imagine how 
infinitely more imposing and important they would appear IE hung 
together, instead of being dotted about as at present. 


Van Dyck. 


The apoompanying rough diagram shows with suffioieut aoouxaoy 
the middle of the long wall in B^m X. In the centre is yandyck’s 
" Charles 1.,” on the left is a Bemhrandt, "Jewish Merdiant,^’ on the 
right, not a Bembrandt, but a Maes, because it is of (nearly) the right 
sise to form a pendant to the " Jewidi Mmchant” The Jan Looteo 
must have a Tan der Near in a corresponding positim, because both 
areland^pes. 

Ihe the Dutoh and Jlemish s(ho(ds 

mingled, and the paints also. 

3here are seven other Bembrandts in Booi^ away from 

eachei^ To see another Ifaesj^ 

of the room, or into &6 next 
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9ie Dot jH fa maa 

irMcIi aro^ W widdy fl^aiAted. B appears, at 
of taikius^^^^ 1^ for the 

bupeolioa^^i^^ The Wynn £31i«^ 1^ 

exoia^e^ aeentt to he at the first glance hang together! 
m nc^ laoldag; whilst one item of the odleotion (a I^id^Potter) Js 
in Boom 21. 

Theoe is to multiply instanoes; eveiy room anil supply 

them. Visitor try to imagine the additional interest which 

would he gained in the Spanish room, for example, if the Telasqnea 
were hung together in the order in which they were painted. 
development of the artist, as exemplified in his “ periods,” would he 
shown at a glanoe, whilst at present there is nothing to help the 
ordinary visitor to connect the House of Martha” with the “Bust of 
Philip IV.,” except the labels. 

The separation of the works of an artist must ocoasicmally puzde 
the casual visitor, who may see Spagnoletto labelled as of the Spanish 
School in one room, and of the Neapolitan in another. Dietrich 
hangs amongst the Dutch, Bouvin and Yemet amongst the British. 
(Booms XX. and XXL) 

Perhaps enough has been said to show what inconvenience and 
inconsistency are involved by the desire for symmetry. Why must 
a landscape he the necessary pendant to a landscape, a figure subject 
to a figure subject ? It may be safely asserted that not one visitor 
out of a hundred notices the attempted symmetry, and that those who 
do are annoyed by it. Grant that an occasional awkwardness would 
result if the pxinoiple suggested above were followed; that sometimes 
the unwieldiness of a canvas might necessitate some modification of 
the ideal arrangement; yet it can scarcely be denied by those who 
think, that the adoption of the proposed plan would commend itself to 
the student and the expert: to all, in fact, to whom pictures are 
something more than excellent substitutes for wall-paper. 

But the objection will doubtless be made that the wall space is not 
sufficient to carry out a re-arrangement on these lines. It might be 
made sufficient, I think. In the first place there ore Several canvases 
which might go to the cellars to join the Wests, &c., lUxeady 
To instance only one: Stothord's “ Cupid and Nymphs'” (No. 819) 
is ripe for banishment. In the next place the gallery has too many 
spemmmis of certain fourth-rate painters, such as Backhuysen ; we 
are evmi overstocked with works of several far better artists^ who yet 
are c^^xepresented importanoe. We do not 

need Endless even second-rate men; far better a few 

fine i^cimena^*^ti|Mi^^g^ nimiber of ordinm^ 
wish to possess m iiight himdred Wouvet^^ are said to 

exist? 




^ adglit weed&ig 0iit nl 

Aao&«r meth<^ of fli^vmg ifpibce wcnM be a 

nee tbat not l>6 ext^ed to an akuse. To meet oopoiim^ 
bbjeotioiH-tii^ loomr^ iKit^ 

weiglit i ^ ^tttional 

Wpicturefi.'',- 

To pass to some less impoxtant details : the diawbiusla atl^^ 
the neoessaiy glazing of oanTases might he lessened* flooring 
in the octagon is of marhle, chiefly black and whit^ which is 
reflected glaringly from every frame. Eidbg^pictiixes on moveable 
rods to enable the spectator to avoid the inevitable refleclions, woidd 
be a useful innovation. Air-tight frame cases wotdd obviate the 
aocumnlation of dust on the inside of the glass. Small comfortable 
couches for the tired visitor might take ^e place of some of the 
uncomfortable cane-seated chairs, whidh squeak so horribly when 
moved. But we are descending to .trifles. 

But the money 1 Where is the money to come from for all these 
improvements? 

They would not cost much, and even if they did it would be more 
sensible to buy one picture less a year and spend the £1,000 or so 
thus saved in making the rest of the pictures more easily seen and 
studied. 

To pass to the last point. Having formed your gallery and 
arranged it, what more can be done to make it useful to the public ? 

The public is a composite body. Yisitors to galleries may be 
roughly divided into three classes: the experts (who can take oaare of 
themselves), the cultivated amateurs, and the sighte^era The v^ 
majority belong to the last class, who go to the National Gallery as 
they would go to the Academy. Not much can be done for /^em 
beyond giving them the dbance to join the next dass, the educated 
amateur. 

Obviouriy the first necessity for sightseer and amateur is a good 
catalogue, and in many respects the present one is satislactory. But 
it is Dreading in some ways. Without entering upon the thorny 
queriion of attributions, the amateur ought to be warned in a footnote, 
or otherwise, when the consensus of criticd opinion is oppoi^ to the 
printed rintement. A director «ean scarcely be asked to (hange his 
viewi at &e bidding of every cook-sore ” expert, but he might 
suffident courage tp alter oertain lab^ which ab^ 
lut^ inii^ad.^ A recent oritlo (QuarUriif ttmewy Octoberf v|B96) 
speaks of ^ *<lam^itah^ hlindnesi and ^evk^ 

HatioBal Gallesty^- ^^^ iy^dc^ 

to Baphad, although competent authorities have teg a^ recogrrised 



Tbfixe IB ko iuiit in I&b oatalogoB i3ie i^Skety bax^w « 

: ^uriom^ t^iongb it iv^d require maob ookra^ for ^e 
dixeotcn* to re4al^ seTeral ascaiibed to Ibis orfiBt. Why is it not done f 
It is not eooze^ that is 'wanting in a director whn ean 
Adoopato cl Sie Magi” (No. 1160) to Giorgione; a very recent 
<diange.'-\ ■ 

Oorted;^^ of attribution is not an lorimpqr^ 
wouM4e friident who accepts 'without question the attribution on the 
label has Ms critical palate dulled if he is led into aodepiing the 
actual work of an artist and that of Ms follower or copyist as equ^y 
gen'iune. 

There is a businesslike method of oondnotiug the sale of the 
catalogue which would be more appropriate in a shop than in a 
public gallery. • No unofficial catalogue may be sold in the building. 
Does that imply that the competition would he dangerous ? Even the 
official catalogue can only he obtained on payment. This may seem 
an unreasonable complaint, hut it is not so. A catalogue ought to be 
available for reference in each room. Is it reasonable th insist on 
the 'visitoris purdiasing a fresh copy at every casual 'visit if be 'wishes 
to refer to the history of a picture P If it is objected that the 
ooncessiou would lessen the sale of catalogues, I would ask whether 
the object of the trustees is to make money by bookselling. If so, 
let them remove the labels from the pictures and the sale will he 
increased. 

At the time of -writing, the latest foreign catalogue is dated 1894, 
but it is not on sale, nor are the supplementary catalogues for 1894-5 
and 1895-6, or the ordinary shilling Foreign Schools”; the only 
catalogue available (except the abridged) being the 1892 three-shilling 
edition. There seems to he a ceitmn 1^ of system in the literaiy 
department of the gallery. 

It may he of interest to watch the career of the intelligent foreigner 
making his first visit to Trafalgar Square. He is faced at the door 
-with a complicated set of rules, all in Englirii. He enters^ and 
knows not wMch of five openings to take, till brusquely directed by 
officials who have apparently no other duly; he has to discover that 
he mu^ leave his umbrella at a counter, but must keep Ms overcoat. 
Unless be possesses a guide to London in Ms own language he finds 
Mmself in a maae; if he buys an Englinh catalogue it wiH not 
Mm where any given artist’s works are to be found. When tired he 
can find po except a oane-botioibed^i^^ 

when Ito, his umbrdla where he left it, he la otKttiy 

told (in Englii^ltW to another counter round the corner; Z/et us 
' Uave him ^ 

It seems to me that foreigners riioiM receive i^eoia^ coOrto^ in a 






gdfeiy irliioli owes most ol its &mg& work B AotM \» 

^miembez^ also tbit a veiy ocmsi^^ of 

Ooptineoi Hot lo&g ago I was art ibe (lo^ 
thay opened^ and d! tlie eigliteen people imitmg lor 
ikbnittBnoe,^^^B was Bagli^ Bi" many g^enes^a 
direotiozw g^Tea in iEinglid^ and in some an Englidu patalogne is 
* obtainal}Ie. We xniglit xeoiprooate these attentions wiQi advantage.' 

^ The autibLoritaes se^ to be graduaHy awahexdng to thei^ 

public institutions ^ould be open when the public can wt them, but 

the recent oonoessiona have been of a veiy haU-heaaW 

gaUezy is open for a few hours on Sunday in the summer^ but is dosed 

in winter. The reason is given in an extraordinaxy stateih^t of 

Idr. Hanbury, in the House of Commons, in Februaiy^ 1897. 

Without a system of artificial lighting it was impo^ble tp keep 
that institution(the National GaUezy) “open during the i^ter 
months on Sundays, as the working classes were imable to get there 
tiU 3.30.” What is Mr. Hanbury’s authority for this astoimding 
statement? And if it were true, why cater for the working dasses 
only? Besides, is a system of ardfioial lighting out of the qizestioh ? 
Electric light has now been invented for some years, and it is quite 
time the fact was recognised in the public galleries, as it already is in 
private ones. Those persons engaged during the day might then 
have a chance of seeing the pictures they help to buy. 

Taking advantage of being an entirely irresponsible critic, let me 
briefly state what I should dO in the impossible case of my being 
asked for suggestions for the improvement of the gallery. 

I would have available for general use all the information obtain** 
able about each picture. For example, Mr. Eastl^e’s unofSdal 
notes in the Building News and other pubHoations, are muah more 
full than those in the catalogue, and are often of great mterest. 
Beferences should be given to authorities on, and criticisms of, each 
picture, and a library containing these should be available i for those 
who widied to prosecute their studies further. It is worse than 
annoying to be referred by the present catalogue to an authority 
which has to be sought at the British Museum or South Eensington. 
One could not wish for a better exan^le of how not to do it. 

‘ ^ no attempt is made to tell one where a picture is«hung: 

I have before now had a long hunt (wiih an attendant in dhaso also) 
jbefoie running a shifted canvas to its most recent resting place. I 
wosdd a oatsdogue in ihe hall showing, at a glance, position 
of ea^ flclure; though this would be unneoeaaary if the gal^^ 
':Were'hda%Na8;pre^^ ■ ■ .. 

prin^d slip indicatingtimrecent addi ti t^;avaalah^ 
lor each yiiitbr as at South Ebnsingtom Trustees^ 



9 ^ ^ ^ 

But I woidd ii^e of a more redkei 

dmviagB^^o^ Oh tfast^ otigbt to be at 

not at tbe Bii^ Museum those wlu(^ axe studies te 

exhibited* pktim near them (as is already done mth 

BapkMd’a ** Sleepiiig Warrior ^•). In each room I imld hayB a 
table (m irhi& urcmld^te found the best obtainable photographs s3i 
the picti^Eesol i^ artist wh(ys6 works arem How tart aboon 

thk would who have a serious interest in pietoes! Some¬ 
thing of was attempted at the Yenetian^ Exhibition at the 

New GUiery some few years e^o, and proved to be of the greatest 
valim and assistanoe both to oiitlcB and the pubHo. The cost would 
be trifling; the additional interest immense. 

Photographing the pictures should be allowed to all amateurs and 
professionala under certain restnctiona At present, the privileged 
photographers reproduce only those pictures they think they can sell; 
the “ uninteresting ” ones, of special value to the expert, are neglected* 
Facilities are given to the amateur copyist who takes a month to spoil 
a canvas, whilst a student is not allowed a half-hour to take hia 
photograph. But perhaps it is time to stop making suggestioi^ which 
one can scarcely hope to see adopted. 

Many people will say that it is no busmess of a Government to 
provide pictures for a limited class to look at. Still more will say 
that we already spend enough on artr—and perhaps we do; but of one 
thing 1 am sure, that our expenditure might have greater result. 

To recapitulate:— 

We buy in a bap-hazard way, and we do not display our ireasurea 
to the best advantage. The whole burden of my argument is that 
better a small collection intelligently hung, than a large one badly 
hung. It does seem the height of folly to buy pictures at thousand 
of pounds each, and grudge the wall space for displaying them to the 
best advantage and the adjuncts necessary for their full enjoyment. 

Grateful as all picture-lovers must be to those benefactors who have 
helped to make the galleiy what it is, it is impossible to help aaking 
whether more of our rich amateurs and collectors could not spare a frac¬ 
tion of their treasuies (before or after death) to fill np some of tho 
terrible keunfB in the gallery. How seldom does a bequest to the 
National Gall^ appear in the will of a millionaire. It is not so every¬ 
where ; in Australia the galleries are full of gifts and bequests, whikt 
in Ohioago ^^tiiere is hardly a leading name in the busmesa of the 
place but k to be found beneath a picture given to this 

gallery’’ (t^e Fidd Columbian Museum).^ In Paris tiirtre is an 
association, Les akthgl^ imr suppleinent^g the govmment 

grants. Are we reniain less generous, ^ puWcnqpix^ 

' than other nati(maf-’^;.-;v-'- - : . 

' • ^ -H. 

(1) StcTCOM, m Und of the Dollar. 



WESim QA VAT.T/ >TTT 

Tm% <xne nm deaxtest to the^haort of Italy is dead. EeHoe OaiTaJloHi 
• baa beei% tbe tld^ duel {on:^ht in oouzag^ 

OU 0 Bad iin{)et^^ career. It is sudi a death as he would have 
desired I a fitting^^^ foy a poet and a soldier, with the Vast ethereal 

Boman horunm attracting by its beauty his last words. But the 
pity of it^the pity of it!—that such as he dbould have been killed 
by one of the Orispi crew! Neither his adyersary or his prOYOcation 
were worthy of him; he would have done more wisely to disregard 
the miserable insults which were intended to provoke him to the 
enooimter. Oavallotti attacked with all his well-^own ardour and 
vivacity; Macola kept on guard, but three times in riposte Maoola 
aimed at the throat, and the third time his sword pierced the jugular 
vein. In a few minutes Oavallotti was dead: over his head ^in his 
boyhood the thunder of battle had passed harmlessly, the fire and 
storm of revolution had left him unscathed, in the du^o he had bemi 
always victorious, and this Sunday afternoon, amidst the violets and 
narcissus, he fell by the hand of a Macola! O derision and irony of 
fate! 

Felice Oavallotti had the blood, as he had the features, of the 
Yenetian nobility in whose libro d’Oro his ancestry is written. 
Milan claims him as her son, but in truth he had nothing to do 
with Milan, except that he was bom in the city at a time when his 
hither, a learned man, was residing there for a few years. As a boy, 
he was a brilliant and assiduous student, devoted to the riassicB, and 
uiesistible in logic and argument. But at that time the air was full 
of warlike epoch and revolutionary fervour; /Uori il atranier was on 
all lips ; the intoxication of patriotism entwed the brain and the 
heart of the young scholar; he went to Sicily and fought at MBa^ 
and at Yaltumo, cmd his valour is recorded in the story of the time. 
Yet he was only sixteen at that time, and had set sail for Sidly with 
qoity five'francs in his pocket I At that early age he was already a 
wriW^ ahd) amongst other serious and political aiticleB^ printed one 
foretold the future unity of Germany and defeat ol 

i^lexandre Dumas loved him in his adolescence, and opimed the 
pageSofhisZad^pendwso to theessays and 

wh^ miotial i^irari^ ahd careless courage he saw^Meoted tlie 
ixdr^^adt^ his ownawtisquet^^ 

axe leaders of >znen, and horn: of higher and jfinar than 

%e Oavallotti adored Ms 



& of tlm gifted Brnd^ tb^ 

txL tbe }M»ii 0 i<^^ (Mdboo^^ tbexe were mm leasmiBgi ai4 eolteef 
8iid ^eoti^ patric^^^^ wel^ted 

with poTertgr ; aiid doubtleas be owed bis babita of sell- 

saerifioe/ ^ ^ findmg eoesoktion^^^m letiersy^^^^ 
aooeptBP^ o| haaddiiiffl, and bk inooxmptll^ty in puUio lifoi to ibe 
example iiaA^tbe teitch^ of bis paxmits/ B'or' no emne had be* 
8oeh itnd such inexoinble oondemxmti^ for the base 

TeniiHfy of men^^ m high place and power. The war be bae wa^ 
againi^ this is matter of history; it has now cost him bis life. 

Bk Hfe thenceforth was one of combat, romance, adventure, and 
devotion to impersonal causes ; its record is like that of a hero of 
Ariosto, and love, war, poetry, danger, all that is sweetest, strongest, 
and most impassioned in human existenoe, alternated in bis. Always 
chivalrous, impetuous, generous to a fault, and of exquisite tenderness 
and magnanimity, be has ever realised and represented tiie highest 
ideal of the Italian dbaxacter: one hand on the lute, and the 
other on the sword.” He was constantly persecuted for his libeitd 
opinions, for bis dauntless utterances, and for bis frequent duels; 
and be wrote bis femous AlciUade when he was lying in hiding in 
his own home of Dagnente, on the Lago Maggiore; he adored 
Dagnente, and when he was there, in mid-winter as in mid-summer, 
took his daily bath in the water of its torrent. One of the last acts 
of his life was to save a stray dog, and take her to Dagnente; 
‘^Lena”—as he called her—“Lena always knows when I am 
writing to you,” he said in what was almost his laet letter to me, 
“ and puts her paw upon the paper to send you her caress.” Nothing 
which lived and suffered was alien to him; his infinite tenderness 
and universality of feeling resembled Pierre Loti’s, and was the 
more beautiful; be was filled by all the excitements and emotions most 
intoxicating to a man of ardent temperament, who was ready as a 
lion for all conflict. 

It was the great diversity of feelings and impulses in him which 
made the irresistible charm of bis personality, because united to sa& 
martial ardour, such fearless eagerness to support bis word udtb his 
sword, such superb and scornful courage, sa(^ scathing command of 
irony. Gl%at fine ironical smile, so often on bis bps in the Chamber 
at ^ntedtario, stung like a wUp the liar, the rogue, the opportunist, 
the fdse politician; but for the sincere, the humble, the oi^Rress^ 
the persecuted, whether human or animal, the tenderness ^ Felice 
Oavidlo^ was as f and as inexhaustible m his own tOnen of 
Dagnente. • 

The poetwhte dim whh Joy at the g 

on his lake, and heart^^^ w^ sihn^ at & 

luimrose on the same man as the soldier whose brel^ 



-ft: 

'yrem tKwrred wx£h wpimdiN^ aaaxie xnan as ilie ptililio apeaiir 
clfied dcmdueembM paa:^^ ^!&esped;« 4m 
consdenoe if jcm liaTe It not; ’’! He ms manyHudedy Ske tJljiBm 
and, like Mm, idted equally tke Uood*ied soenes of bat^ 
blottoiuing 

As ad oraiar, bis s^ oham, bis paisdoss^^ 
well kdown eveu to ioreigiMt; and it is a ounous faet wbea he 
was fiist elected d^uty (lor that Caafeteolona wMoh has b^ always 
faithful to him thiougb so many years), bis opponents wexe so lit^e 
able to foresee bis future triumphs, ihai they mcdldhgly oounselled 
him to go to the shore of the lake, and put pebbles id hib mouth like 
Demos&ehes. AJas! the olaiion of bis voice will sound no more to 
carry dismay into base souls and oast shame upon the sham^^ ^ 
is slain: and iniquity rejoices. Iniquity rejoices: but th6 people 
weep, and all wbi^ is best in youth mourns ^e loss of one who was 
eternally young. “He was love—he was oourage^he was the 
tr^tion of all which was purest and most glorious in the redemption 
of our country—he was the surest promise for the future—he was 
liberty—^he was goodness—^he was tenderness, unselMmess, saorifioe 
—^be was poetry mcamated in man—and be is dead.” An Italian 
writes thus. To it there is nothing to add, except a long faiewdL 
Caro carissimo I addio. 

OuinA. 


8 M»eh, 1898. 



BOOKS ON BIG GAME. 

Thb xd&ciiteein£|i odntidy lias be^, beyond all oGiera, tbe cmtary of 
big gaane Kroin Gte 

Nimrod to ^ om xmgbty htoitera before the lord^ 

and moat mastmful zaoes have taken Madly to the chase, 

as duef iunong those rough pastiines which appeal naturally to znen 
wilh pleniy of blood in their veinB. But until the present century 
the difficulties of travel were so great that men with a taste for sport 
could rarely gratify this taste except in their own neighbourhood. 
There was good hunting in Macedonia in the days of Alexander the 
Great; there was good hunting in the Hercynnian forest when Prank 
and Burgund were turning Gaul into Prance; there was good hunting 
in Lithuania as late as the days of the PoHsh Oommonwealth; but 
the most &mou8 Mugs and nobles of Europe, within historic times, 
though they might kill the aurochs and the bison, the bear and the 
boar, had no chance to test their prowess against the mightier and 
more terrible beasts of the tropics. No modem man could be more 
devoted to the chase than were the territorial lords of the middle ages, 
and their successors in continental Europe to the beginning of the 
present century; indeed, they erred generally on the side of fantastic 
extrayagance and exaggeration in their hiTourite pursuit, turning it 
into a solemn and rather ridiculous business instead of a healthy and 
vigorous pastime; but they could hunt only the beasts of their o^ 
forests. The men who went on long voyages usually had quite 
enough to do simply as travellers; the occupation of getting into 
unknown lands was in itself sufficiently absorbing and hazardous 
to exclude any chance of combining with it the r6le of sportsman. 

With the present oentuiy all this has changed. Even in the last 
century it began to change. The Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the English settlers on the Atlantic coast, of North 
America, found themselves thrown back into a stage of life where 
himting was one of the main means of livelihood, as well as the most 
exciting and adventurous of pastimes. These men knew the chase as 
no men of their race had known it sinoe the days before histmy 
dawned ; and until the closing decades of the present century, the 
Ame rican and the Afrikander of the frontier largriy led the lives of 
professional hunters. Com Paul and Bufhdo Bill have W very 
different eiueem roadbed middle age; but in thrir youth 

war£m'''a|pi^Mt'.wi|^ men was the most senbus part of ' 

the life woiIe: of bmu . SS^' and thrir^ did the rough |^oneer 
work of dvilizatioii, ^Bjder oonditionB whiih have now 
for ever; and their fyper'is^ perish with the pasrihg of the forbes tisi 



it into being. But the big game btmtei*, whoee oampsigni 
against big game are not simply incidents in bis career as a pimieer 
settler, wiU rrauain witfi ns f(»r seme longer ; and it is of 
Ms^mtingst^ 

To^vaxds tlm end of 1^ oento^ 
ajpeaxed, aUbpngbrl^ early types, be was not yet 
• specialised. Le Tallin Soiitb Aldcay^^^a^ 

exoeUent reading now. A sill better book is tl^t of Brace, 
Abyssinian ezidorer, who was a kind of Burton of bis days, with a 
marvellous faculty for getting into quarrels, but an even more mar¬ 
vellous faculty for doing work which no other man could do* He 
really opened a new world to European men of lettem and sdenoe; 
who thereupon promptly united in disbelieving all he said, though 
they were credulous enough towards people who really dbould have 
been distrusted. But his tales have been proved true by many an 
explorer since then, and his hook will always possess interest for big 
game hunters, because of his experiences in the chase. Sometimes he 
shot merely in sdf-defenoe or for food, hut he also made regular 
hunting trips in company vdth the wild lords of the shifting frontier 
between dusky Ghiistian and dusky infidel. He feasted in their cane 
palaces, where the waUs were hung with the trophies of giant game, 
and in their company, with horse and spear, he attacked and overcame 
the bulE^o and Ihe rhinoceros. 

By the beginning of the present century the hunting hook proper 
became differentiated, as it were, from the book of the explorer. One 
of the earliest was Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports, This is to the 
present day a most satisfiiotoiy hook, especially to sporting parents 
with large families of small children. The pictoes are all in colours, 
and the foliage is so very green, and the tigers are so veiy red, and 
the boars so very black, and the tragedies so uncommonly vivid and 
startling, that for the youthful mind the book really has no formid¬ 
able rival outside of the charmed circle where Slovenly Peter stands 
first. 

Since then multitudes of books have been written about big game' 
hunting. Most of them are bad, of course, just as most novels and 
most poems are bad; but some of them are very good indeed, while 
a few axe entitled to rank high in literature—though it 'oannot he 
said that as yet big game hunters as a whole have produced such 
writeiB M those who dwell on the homelier and less grandiose side of 
natuzk ^^y have not produced a White or Buirpughs, for instance. 
What oouid not Burroughs have done if only he had oared ipr adven¬ 
ture and the rifle, and had roamed a(n!oss^|iie;;£^t^^l^^ the 
:/Bopldes,' imd- 'th^ the dim.-lorea^ 
hanks of the ^udson and the Potomao I is did go to 

the Mw but then Thoreau wse^A trai^^ 



ibMim ittuwaale;^ A msi must leel the facupty life:; 

bift'v«iB 0 can to %;good big game bMw. . Fortmta^^ ^ 

-writto » a^tog^er chaining littto i^uind <m 

Bad Beaaf^ 80 Itot iheve ifl, at least, one gaiae aoiia^ nv^kk toe 
beto man of a 

natoallsiAmd^^^ but it is initating W ^imk ttot one 

bas done aa msmAi tot tbe lordlier game of tto , 

life of lands, wbo lbres amid si^ts and soimds 

Itot laiMt;'Mtb 

B# ihm lemain a goodly number of books wbioh are not merely 
fdled ivith truthful infonnation of importance, but wbitdi are also 
absorU^ly interesting; and if a book is both truthful and interesting, 
it is surely entitled to a place somewhere in general literature. Un« 
fortunatdy the first requisite bars out a great many hunting books. 
There are not a few mighiy hunters, who have left long records of 
their aohievements, and who undoubtedly did achieve a great deal ^ 
but who contrive to leave in the mind of the reader the uncomfortable 
suqxiinon that besides their prowess with the rifle they were skilled in 
the use of that more archaic weapon the long bow. Gerard was a 
great lion^killer, but some of his accounts of the lives, deaths, and 
especially the courtships, of lions, bear much less relation to actual 
fa^ than do the novels of Dumas. Becently, I was reading a book 
on big game which might well have been quoted under the head*]ines 
used by the newspapers of my native land in describing things which 
th^ are quite sure have not happened—“Important, if True.” 
Wtot finally shook my already tottering belief in the book was a 
prize fight, in which a gorilla was worsted in a scientific set-to without 
gloves by an English Major, the captive of an African king; dates, 
names, and places being left conveniently vacant. 

If we were limited to the choice of one big game writer, we 
should have to choose Sir Samuel Baker, for his experiences are 
very wide, and all that he says in his books we can accept without 
qu^on. He hunted in India, in Africa, and m North America $ 
he kOled all the chief kinds of heavy and dangerous game; and he 
followed them on foot and on horseback, with the rifle and the knife, 
and with hounds. For the same reason if we could choose but mie 
work, it would have to be the volumes of Big Oame Shooting in the 
Badminton library, edited by Mr. PMUipps WoUey—lumself a man 
who has wziNten well of big game hunting in out of the way places, 
from tbe Caucasus to the Cascades. These volumes (Kmtaih 

many ihfferent authors; but th^ differ from most volumes of the 
Idnd in that t^^^ 

the palm de^htful acooimt ol ^1^^^ 

■ Ahhaanhun&g.■ 

In all these books^ lto one point to to inidsted on is that a big- 



m (MisiiiMm somotij of the msii i«ba 
d^M ^ thenuidTes i^ortim^ Sir ftynuel Baker laii left a 
TBo^ miismg xe(^ of the bonrar^ im lelt for the Oeyicn q^ortsmeii 
wliOy bj the meaai ho»e>reomg iastead defliAiit 

dtootistg. Hall a oeatiiij^, Gkttdoii Ouxnxmng Hfa 

of the wild htmter, so far prelemHe to thdt of the^p 
land his jusiaioation lor this somewhat sneering refereooe to the maai 
who takes his sport ui too axtid<^ maimm'y be loiind^^^ 
the pages of a then noted atithorify on suc^ spcwts as hcn^ 
xaoing and fox-himting; for in Apperly’s Nimrod Ahrotid, vcl^ 
ooiiise of an artioile on the game of the Amenoah^^ 
there ooouxb this delicious sentence: /^A damper/howefrer, is 
thrown over all systems of deerstalking in Canada by the neoesaiiy, 
which is said to be unavoidable, of bivouacking in the woods histead 
of inwell«aired sheets”! Yerily there was a' great gulf between 
the two men. 

In the present century the world has known three great hunting* 
grounds; Africa, from ^e equator to the southernmost point; Indift, 
both farther and hither; and North Amerioa west of the Missismi^i, 
from the Bio Gbande to the arctic circle. The latter never approadied 
either of the former in the wealth and variety of the speoiesy or in 
the size and terror of the chief beasts of the chase; but it surpassed 
India m the countless numbers of the individual animals, and in the 
wild and unknown nature of the hunting-grounds. 

South Africa was the true hunter’s paradise. If the happy huntixig* 
grounds were to be found anywhere on this world, th^ lay between 
the Orange atid the 2^mb6si, and extended northward here and there 
to the Nile countries and Somaliland. Nowhere else were there such 
multitudes of game, representing so many and such widely dxSeirat 
kinds of animals, of such size, such beauty, such infinite vmeiy. We 
should have to go back to the fauna of the plistooene to find its 
equal.. Never before did men enjoy such hunting as fell to the lot 
of those roving adventurers, who first penetrated its hidden ^stnesses, 
camped by its sbrunken rivers, and gallopped across its sun^soorolied 
wastes / and, alas that it should be written, no man will ever see the 
like again. Fortunately, its memory will for ever be k^t alive in some 
of the books that the great hunt^ have written abwt it, such as f 
Gomwidlis Harris TTild Sports of South Africa^ Gordon Oinnining’s 
lAfe in South A/Woo, Baldwin’s Afiicm Murdi/i^yTyixmi» 
Game and Natural Sistcry of South Af^i and, best 
of all, Motts’s two^^ Eunter^s Wandermge in South AyfricOy 
and Travel and Adoewture in 
the great hunters, and wme other has left 

Mc^eover, &e pencil has done its part as pe^v JBai^ 

puh&M an admirable l^o 



mMM.) 

of itiuoa^ Tii3im^ worb J^.. 0«. lilil]||i^ A.i0ri0A 

^Ywi ike h$^ Oidyly 

iog dew9ipt&3i9| but ly^ 1^ xeally ortraprdiiuay^^ of ^ 

South Afrkou imteloi^ test» and iu eyoiy iin a ffl 
of lUoiioiL Ux. Bzfdeu’a books givocan azoollout^ ioiiie^ 

what molauflholj^ picture of South Afijoan game in the present # 
Nearly at ^e other end of the.Continent^ Itiere is an admiraldo hoik 
on Hdh-huntiiig in Somaliland, by Captain 0* J. Mdliss. Mudi 
inl<ninati(m about big game can be taken from the books of Yarious 
misalonanes and explorers; liYingstone and DuChaiUa drnng for 
Africa in this req)eot what Gatlin did for North America. 

. As I have said before, one great merit of these books is that they 
are interesting. Quite a number of men who are good sportsmen, 
as well as men of means, have written books about their experiences 
in Africa; but the trouble with too many of these short and simple 
annals of the ridh is, that they are yery dulL They are not literature, 
any more than treatises on &rrie^ and cooking are literature. To 
read a mere itinerary is like reading a guide-book. No great enthu¬ 
siasm in the reader can be roused by such a statement as this day 
walked twenty-three miles, shot one; giraffe and two zebras; porter 
deserted with the load containing the spare boots ”; and the most 
exciting events, if chronicled simply as shot three rhinos and two 
buffalo; the first rhino and both buffalo charged,’’ become about as 
thrilling as a paragraph in Baedeker. There is no need of additional 
literature of the guide-book and cookery-book kind. ‘‘ Fine writing ” 
is, of course, abhorrent in a way that is not possible for mere baldnera 
of statement; but there is ne^ of a certain amount of detail, and 
of vivid and graphic, though simple, description. In other words, the 
writer on big game should avoid equally Carlyle’s theory and 
Carlyle’s practice in the matter of verbosity. 

Beally good game books are sure to contain descriptions which 
linger in the mind just like one’s pet passages in any other good booL 
One example is Selous’s account of bis night watch dose to the wagon 
when in the pitchy darkness he killed three of the five lions who had 
attacked his oxen; or his extraordinary experience while hunting 
elephants on a stallion who turned sulky, and dedined to gallop out 
of danger. The same is true of Drummond’s deseripticmfi the 
camps ^ natiye hunting parties, of traddbag wounded bi^alo ihi^^ 
the reeds, and of waiting for rhinos by a desert pool tmdey tim br^ 
ancy of the Sout^. Afihnn moon; deacriptLons, by the way, which 
diow that the poii^^ mterestSugly is not depend^ upcrn 

even appr^aouxj^^iiqlidh^ 

sentences, in ^ and involutmn, would compam 
un&vourably with of a pc^ulist 8ei» bimeiidhiBn 
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V !rhe expezienoes of a Iranter in Africa, trith its teeming wasltb of 
stzange and nnoouth l>ea8tB, must Imve been, and in places mmH; stOl 
be, about wbat one’s experience would be if one could sudd^y go 
back a few himdied thousand years for a bunting trip in the PHocene 
or Plistocene. Xn Ohanler’s book, Through Jungle and Desert^ the 
record of bis trip through the melancholy reed beds of the Gum 
0 Nyiro, and of his return journey, carrying his wounded companion, 
through regions where the caravan was perpetually charged by 
rhinoceros, reads like a bit out of the unreckoned ages of the past, 
before the huge and fierce monsters of old had vanished from the 
earth, or acknowledged man as their master. 

Books on big game hunting in India are as plentiful, and as good, 
as those about Africa. Forsyth’s Sighlanda of Central India ; Sander¬ 
son’s Thirteen Yearn Among the Wild Beasts of India ; Shakespeare’s 
Wild Sports of India \ and Kinloch’s Large Game Shooting^ are 
perhaps the best; but there are many other writers, like Baldwin, 
Bice, Macintyre, and Stone, who are also very good. Indeed, to try 
to give even the titles of the good books on Indian shooting would 
make a magazme article read too much like the Homeric catalogue of 
ships, or the biblical generations of the Jewish patriarchs. The four 
books singled out for special reference are interesting reading for any 
one; particularly the accounts of the deaths of man-eating tigers at 
the hands of Forsyth, Shakespeare, and Sanderson, and some of Kin¬ 
loch’s Himalayan stalks. It is indeed royal sport which is described 
by the himters who climb the stupendous mountain masses of mid- 
Asia, or cross the hot, jungle-covered plains of India. 

Hunting should go hand in hand with the love of natural history, 
as weU as with descriptive and narrative power. Homaday’s Ttoo 
Years in the Jungle is especially interesting to the naturalist; but he 
adds not a little to our knowledge of big game. It is earnestly to be 
wished that some hunter will do for the gorilla what Homaday has 
done for the great East Indian ape, the mias or orang. 

There are many good books on American big game, but rather 
curiously they are for the most part modem. Until within the 
present generation Americans only hunted big game if they were 
frontier settlers, professional trappers, southern planters, army officers, 
or explorers. The people of the cities of the old States were bred in 
the pleasing fidth that anything unconnected with business was both 
a waste of time and presumably immoral. Those who travelled went 
to Europe instead of to the Bocky Mountains. 

There good descriptions of big game hunting in the books of 
writers like Gatlin, but they come in incidentally. Elliott’s book on 
Carolina field Sports is admirable, although the beis^chaptexfi are^ 
haii^>ooning the devil-fish; and John PallisOT^:mi Englishman, in .his 
Solitary Hunter^ has given us the best description of hunting in the 
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fer west, when it is rtOl an untrodden wilderness. XTnfo^tanately, 
the old himtero thenisdyes, th^ men who had most experience in the 
life of the wilfcmess, were utterly unable to write about it; they could 
not tell what &6y had seen or done. Occasional attempts have been 
made to get noted hunters to write books, eith^ prsonally or by 
proxy, b^ these attempts have not been successful. 

The first eioit to get men of means and cultiyation in the northern 
and eastern states of the Union to look at field sports in the right 
light, was made by an Englishman who wrote over the signature of 
T^nk Forrester. He did a great deal for the shot gun men; but 
unfortunately he was a true cockney, who cared little for reaUy wild 
sports; and he was afflicted with that dreadful pedantry which pays 
more heed to ceremonial and terminology than to the thing itself. He 
was sincerely distressed because the male of the ordinary American 
deer was called a buck instead of a stag; and it seemed to him to be a 
matter of moment whether one spoke of a “ gang ** or a “ herd ” 
of elk. 

There are plenty of excellent books nowadays, however—^Dodge’s 
Hunting Grounds of the Great West, Caton’s Deer and Antelope of 
America, Van Dykes’ Still Hunter, and the Century’s Sport with Gun 
and Rod, for instance. Warburton Pike, Caspar Whitney, and 
Frederick Schwatka have given a pretty full account i)f boreal sports; 
and Pendarves Vivian and Baillie Ghrohman have written exceedingly 
interesting accounts of hunting trips in the Bockies. A new depar¬ 
ture, that of photographing wild animals in their homes, was taken in 
Wallihon’s Hoofs, Claws, and Antlers, although Mr. Wallihan marred 
the book by combining with the genuine photographs of wild game a 
number of “faked” pictures of stuffed animals. Finally, in Parkman’s 
Oregon Trail and living’s Trip on the Prairie, two great writers have 
left us a lasting record of the free life of the rifie-bearing wanderers 
who first hunted in the wild western lands. 

Of course, there ore plenty of books on European game. Scrope’s 
Art of Deerstalking, Bromley Davenport’s and all the books of 
Charles St. John, ore clasric. The chase of the wolf and bear is 
excellently described by an unnamed writer in Wolf Hunting and Wild 
Sports of Brittany. Baillie Grohman’s Sport in the Alps is devoted to 
the mountain gome of Central Europe, and is, moreover, a mine of 
curious hunting lore, most of which is entirely new to men unac¬ 
quainted with the histoiy of the chase in Continental Europe during 
the last few centuries. An entirely novel type of adventure is set 
forth in Lamont’s Seasons with the Sea Horses, wherein he describes 
his hunting in Arctic waters with rifle and haipocm. Lloyd’s Seandi^ 
navian uidpentures Field and Whi8haw*s Otef of 

Doors in Tsar Land, tell of the life and game of the snowy northern 
forests. 
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Fmallj, we oome to a 1)oo}c wtiioii, quite imoonBoiQusly^ gives u^ 
the exact modd of- what a big game hunter and a ti^ sjKotsman, 
who is much more than a mere sportsman^ should be. I mean Mr. 
Edward North Buxton’s Short Stalks, It is the book of a man who 
is a hardy Ibver of nature, a skilled hunter, but not a game butcher; 
a man who has toe much serious work on hand ever to let himself 
become a mere globe-trotting rifleman. I shall not be suspected of 
undervaluing manly outdoor sports, or of failing to appreciate the 
advantage to a nation, as well as to an individual, of such pastimes; 
but they must be pastimes, and not business, and they must not be 
carried to excess. The man whose chief title to glory is that, during 
an industrious career of destruction, he has slaughtered two hundred 
thousand head of deer and partridges, stands unpleasantly near those 
continental kings and nobles who, during the centuries before the 
French devolution, deified the chase of the stag, and made it into a 
highly artificial cult, which they followed to the exclusion of state¬ 
craft and war-craft and everything else. 

If sport is made an end instead of a means, it is bett^ to avoid 
it altogether. The greatest stag-himter of the seventeenth century 
was the Elector of Saxony. During the Thirty Years’ War he 
killed some eighty thousand deer and boar. Now, if there ever was a 
time when the ruler of a country needed to apply himself to serious 
matters, it was during the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, and if the 
Elector in question had eschewed hunting he might have compared 
more &bvourably with Gustavus Adolphus, Tilly and Wallenstein. 
Wellington was fond of fox-hunting, but he did very little of it 
during the period of the Peninsular War. Grant cared much for 
fine horses, but he devoted his attention to other matters when facing 
Xice before Bichmond. Perhaps as good an illustration as could be 
wished of the effects of the opposite course is furnished by poor 
Louis XYI. He took his sport more seriously than he did his posi¬ 
tion as ruler of his people. On the day when the revolutionary mob 
came to Versailles, he merely recorded in his diary that he had 
<< gone out footing, and had killed eighty-one head when he was 
interrupted by events.” The particular event to which this “ inter¬ 
ruption ” led up was the guillotine. Not many sportsmen have to 
face such a possibility; but they do run the risk of becoming a curse 
to themselves and to every one else, if they once get into the frame 
of mind which can look on the business of life as merely an interrup¬ 
tion to i^K)rt. 

IhrEOBOBE Boosevelt. 
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At a leoent dinner of the Institute of Journalists, Mr. J. M. 
Maclean, a Member of Parliament, and editor of The Western Mail, 
a daily paper publiched at Cardiff, made a speech which suggests the * 
question, ** Can we rely on our War News ” ? Mr, Maclean said:— 

He had remarked wi^ some surprise and uneasiness that the Press of 
London, which was expected to give the pubKc the truth about every* 
thing, in peace or war, had not given all the facts about the present 
campaign in the north-west frontier of India. There had been, he 
would not say a great deal of suppression, but a great deal of silence 
about what had ^n going on. He saw, also, lhat the commander 
of the forces in Egypt had given notice that he would not allow 
newspaper correspondents to accompany him. It seemed to him 
that public interests demanded that the Press should be allowed to 
accompany the Egyptian expedition. Multitudes of people in this 
country had friend among the soldiers. Correspondents in India 
were making no mention of facts which were talked about and dis¬ 
cussed in a way which caused a great deal of anxiety, and which were 
known to anyone* who received letters from private friends in that 
part of the world. The letters of the newspaper correspondents were 
very excellent, no doubt; their correctitude could not be foimd fault 
with; but it had been left to others to tell the truth about what was 
going on in that campaign, and to tell the public that everything was 
not going on as it should be, either as to the conduct of the generals 
or of the troops.” 

This country has almost always on hand a military expedition of 
some kind, or a “ little war ” wi^ uncivilised tribes. At present we 
are involved in a network of foreign complications which may result, 
any day, in the declaration of hostilities against a European Power, 
The question, ** Can we rely on our War News ? ” is, therefore, one of 
the gravest importance to the public, who are vitally interested in 
the treatment of the soldiers in the held; in the capacity of the 
Generals in command; and who, also, have to pay the big bills of 
these military expeditions. 

The custom of newspapers having representatives with armies in 
the field dates only from the Crimean War in the early ’fifties. 
Before that period the public gained its information of the progress 
and varying fortunes of a campaign from belated official despatches, 
supplemented occamonally by extracts from private letters from officers 
engaged in the war, which were sent to the newspaper. The^ first 
War Correspondent was Mr. (now Sir) Henry Howard Bussell, who 
represented The Times in the Crimea. His position with the teoopB 
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waa unrecognised by the inilitaiy authorities. It was consequently 
attended by many discomforts and inconveniences. His moveiBents 
were not in the slightest degree restricted; he had perfect freedom of 
action; he could go where he pleased; and what he wrote was 
subject to no censorship; but he was unable to procure rations for 
himself or forage for his horse from the provisioning department of 
the army. On informing the authorities of Times office of his 
unpleasant position, he received a letter to the effect that the Govern¬ 
ment had ordered that facilities should be afforded hiin in the field. 
He immediately proceeded to interview Lord Baglan, the Commander 
of the Army. “ I sent in my card,” he writes. “ Lord Eaglan was 
very much engaged; but I was received by Colonel Steele, who 
listened to my request for transport and rations with an expression on 
his face, half of annoyance, half of amusement; and in the end informed 
me moat courteously that there was not the smallest chance of my 
obtaining what I desired.’* Throughout the campaign, therefore. 
Sir Howard Bussell had to \ictual and clothe himself imd forage his 
horse as best he could from other sources. A ha.Tn cost him £5, a 
turkey the same figure, a little pot of marmalade 5s., a pair of boots 
£6—^but the difficulty with him was not the high prices of provisions 
and clothing, but their meagre and uncertain supply—and, as he tells 
us himself, he presented a strange and rather ludicrous figure, mounted 
on a fiddle-headed, ewe-necked horse, dressed in all sorts of odds and 
ends, including a commissariat officer’s cap, with a broad gold band, 
a rifleman’s patrol jacket and breeches, and Blucher boots with huge 
brass spurs, as he rode here and there, as he pleased, over the fields of 
battle. 

But the position of the War Correspondent has since been entirely 
changed. He is now. recognised by the War Office, thanks to the 
pressure of public opinion, as an essential accompaniment to an army 
in the field. He is regularly attached to the army with which he is 
acting; he takes rank as an officer for the purpose of drawing food 
for himself and a servant, and forage for one horse, from the com¬ 
missariat department; he is bound to obey the orders of superior 
officers; he is under military law; and, finally, eveiything he writes 
for his newspaper is controlled by a vigorous military censorship. The 
change is perhaps for the better, so ffir as the personal comfort of the 
War Correspondent is concemed-^ihough he always supplies his pro¬ 
visions and his transport from his own resources, and when he is oom- 
pelled by circumstances to &U back on the army oommissariat 
department, pays for what he receives—but it imdoubtedly has also 
immensely restricted his freedom of action in the firidf his jsea^ 
energy, and enterprise in the interests of Ms newspaperi ahd his 
independenoeih describing the scenes and inoidents which come undrir 
his notice in the progress of the campaign. 

The Commander-in-Chief (Lord Wolseley) attended the P^ress 
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Qiib dimier la^t year, and in the conxse of his speech said, I hnow 
it is a popular idea that I have been ocoasionslly a little down upon 
Newspaper Correspondents in the field. I entirely dissent from that 
suggestion/’ ^ He cannot have forgotten that, in 1869, deploring the 
want of a practical xoftTmal of the duties of a soldier in time of war— 
the books on the subject issued by the military authorities being 
purely theoretical—he k>ught to supply it by publishing The SoldierB* • 
Pochei Book for Field Service, The book, whidb can be conveniently 
carried in the pocket, is packed full of the most useful information to 
officers and men on active service; and proof of its popularity in 
the army is afforded by the fact that it has run through five or six 
editions. The last edition, as well as the first, contains several 
adverse comments on War Correspondents, which afford somefoimda- 
tion, at all events, for the “popular idea” from which Lord Wolseley 
dissents. Here is one:— 

** Travelling gentlemen, newspaper Correspondents and all that race of drones 
are an encumbrance to an army; they eat the rations of fighting men and do no 
work at all. Their numbers ^ould be restricted as much as possible.'* 

And here is another:— 

“Newspaper Correspondents. 

“ Soldiers of course object to their presence in Camp upon military groauds^ 
but as long as the British public's craze for sensational news remains as it is now, 
the English General must accept the position. Only newspapers of importance, 
and those that are well known, should be allowed to have a Correspondent with 
the army, and only one Correspondent to be allowed for each paper. It is most 
desirable they should be carefully selected men. Those who are best known for 
the honesty with which they report news are very anxious to exclude from their 
ranks all those who have transgressed or are likely to transgress the rules laid 
down for their guidance.” 

The danger of valuable informarion xeadhing the enemy by meona 
of the Goirefipondents’ communications to their newspapers is also 
pointed out. It is recommended that prisoners taken should be 
brought to headquarters without being questioned elsewhere; and 
that the Chief Officer of the Intelligence Department should examine 
each separately, taking core that no one else is present. The reasons 
for these precautions are then set forth as follows:— 

**It is much beUer fbst the enemy's movements should not be known to the 
smxgeumllfiUtb^oretbeywillhecmvusedhyJkhostoi newipaper Cone* 
spondeDti^ and in the ^ the enemy will ieam that his doings are known, which 
will makehini move waldiihl; whereas it is a great matter to lull him kto the 
pleiidng notoi that ww aiw a atupid people, without wit or energy miough to find 
out what ha ia doing or intenffing to do, and that we have no apiss in his camp.’* 

Lord Wolael^ alao pointa out the aervice whiioh qnea 
made to render in spreading falae news of the movem^ti of the 
army:— 
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'*7he Qeneral Officer in Command ebonld so keep hie counsel that his aimyi 
and evmi the staff round himi should he not oi]|]^ in’ignorance of his real inten¬ 
tions, but convinced that he aims at totally d^erent Objects from what are his 
true ones. Without saying so direetly, you can lead your army to MieVe any¬ 
thing ; and as a rule in all civilised nationB what is believed by the army will 
very soon be credited by the enemy, having reached him by means of spies or 
through the medium of those newly-iuveuted curses to armies—1 mean News¬ 
paper Correspondents/* 

These being the sentiments of the Commander-in-Ghief in regard 
to War Correspondents, it is only to he expeotedi, perhaps, that a draatio 
code of regulations, restricting the independence and fre^om of 
action of the journalists in the field, diould be prepared by the War 
Office. Here is a copy of the document 


Bules por Newspaper Correspondents at the Seat op War. 

** 1. All Newspaper Correspondents accompanying the army in the field must be 
furnished with a license granted under the authority of the Commander-in-Chief 
at home. In this license the paper or papers for which the Correspondent is 
agent will be stated. 

** 2. A Coirespondent may not write for papers other than those mentioned in 
his license. If he desires to do so he must get leave, and the permission must be 
duly registered on his license. 

** 3. Licenses will not be granted to those whom it is considered undesirable 
to have as Correspondents in the field. 

** 4. All Ooirespondents in the field will be under the Mutiny Act during their 
stay with the army. 

** 6. Correspondents will not be allowed to go to the outposts without special 
permission, to be granted in writing each time a Correspondent may wish to visit 
them. 

"6. The use of any cipher is forbidden to Correspondents. French and 
German are the only foreign languages permitted. 

** 7. A Staff Officer will be named to act as Press Censor. He will register 
licenses granted under the authority of the Commander-in-Chief at home, and 
will grant licenses to'local Correspondents not aecompdnyir^^^ army in the field. 
Those licenses will be issued under similar conditions to those granted to Corre¬ 
spondents accompanying the army. He will also grant passes, when necessary, to 
all Correspondents at the seat of war. He will he the channel of communication 
between ffie General Officer Commanding in the field and the Correspondents. 
Each new^per having a Correqjondent in the field or at the seat of war will send 
him a copy of every issue of their papers, so that he may, by examining their 
contents, be assured that the Press rules in ffie field are strictiy adhered to. 

This Press Censor will have the power of masting that all communications 
from Oonespondents to their newspapers must be sent through him; and he may 
detain or alter the commumcation e^uld he deem it iniuiiouB to the interests ot 
the army, 

Oehecal Officer Cmmandmg vviU, through hh S^ 
mneh as he may condder advisable and cmtditent withvbm dttky to 

Ckntaqpwadv^)^* Oenaor will fix an hoi^vrhsai; O^oteapoi^ 

eall i^on him di^y for inloxmatioiv and hewffi hem^or^^ thamefeiy- 
am be imUiahed wiffi safefy to 

The Mffiteiy Authorities will facilitate, so ffiras they can, the despite 
themeiaagei of Oonrespondents. «' . ■ 
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^11. Should tho meons of contmumoation at the dispeed of the Outo^ Officer 
Conunaaduig in the held not be sufficient to conTey Uie inesaegea of Ooiteepon- 
dents, the latter may^ under his sanction, arrange for a special means of tians- 
mitting their messages. It is, however, to be clearly undecrtood that such 
afrangements are to be entirely under the control of the Press Censor. 

" 12. Hie Officer Commanding in the field has power to revoke, at any 

time, any licetmc granted under the authority of the C<«nmander*in-Chief at 
home, or under his own authority, should he consider it advisable in the interests 
of the army to do BO. 

** 13. Editors of newspapers desirous of sending agents to the theatre of war, and 
the ConespoudentB whom they propose for that purpose, will be required to sign 
the following declaration :— 

“ have read the rules for the guidance of editors of newspapers, and of * 

Correspondents with an army in the field, and hereby agree to abide by the 
same. 

Signed Editor of the 

Signed Proposed Correspondent to 

the to accompany the army.” 

In The So/dkn^ Pocket Book, in which the above regulations are 
set forth, the following note is appended to No. 7, which provides 
that copies of every issue of a newspaper having a Correspondent at 
the seat of war should he foru*arded to the Press Censor:— 

**A8 this regulation maybe evaded, it is essential that all such newspapers 
should be carefully perused daily in our Intelligence Department at home, so that 
the attention of the General Officer Commanding in the field may be at once 
called by telegraph to any contravention of these rules.” 

Lord Wolseley also writes under the heading “ Use of Electric 
Telegraph ”:— 

‘^Itis essential that all wires in the theatre of w'ar should be in military, 
possession, and that every telegraph office should be worked by military operators, 
no message being allowed over the wires from Correspondents, officen, or others, 
until it had been read and signed by the Press Censor. All important news 
from a seat of war is nowadays sent home by telegraph, and my experience tells 
me how necessary, for the sake of accuracy, if for no other reason, it is that all 
telegrams with news should be read over, and all sensational matter erased from 
them. Some men love to dwell on horrors which, in many instances, are the 
creation of an imaginative brain that may be, perhaps, somewhat overwrought. 
It would be easy in many phases of eveiy campaign to send home telegraphic 
messages that would create a panic without doing any good whatever. Not only 
should every telegram, but every page of it, and every correction made in it, should 
be signed by the Press Censor before any telegraphic operator shonld be autho¬ 
rised to send it forward.** 

In the Soudan, in 1885, the following rules were laid down, in 
regard to the use of the deld wires by Correspondents;— 

The opening of the military telegraphs for the traasmission of unofficial ' 
mmsi^ will be only permitted by the Commander-in-Chief, under such ^ 
strictlong as may be enacted from time to time, and pnbliahed in General 
Ordem. 
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*^* 2. Aa a general rale Prase meMagra excoeding liimdrad words net 
be acoept^ibr tranraiissiaa. 

“ 3. If messages of more tban two Imnd^ words are allowed, they mast lie 
dimded into sections of not tnora tlian one bandied words each; each section 
being numbered conseeutivelj. 

'* 4. Press Correspondents are requested to make use of the militoiy telegiaphS| 
'A’ ^Forwarded ’ form (colour white). No Press forms are provid^. 

^V5. No message wiU be accepted in cipher. 

6. The tariff is the same as that of the Egyptian Telegraph Administration. 

** 7. Messages are paid for #ith stamps as in the United Kingdom. 

** 8. Stamps are kept at every mUitary telegraph office, for which cash must be 
paid. 

To avoid the use of cash, warrants are provided at the military tde^^ph 
offices for the exclusive use of authorised persons. Press Correspondents will be 
allowed to use them if they have lodged sufficieiit guarantee for the recovery of 
the charges, which guarantee will be vouched for by the Director of Army Tele¬ 
graphs.” 

The system of mutilating Press messages under the Censorship, to 
the extent, in some instances, of entirely raversing the &ot8, wiU be 
best illustrated by a few experiences of War Correspondents. In the 
recent war between Turkey and Greece, a Correspondent wrote, “ The 
Crown Prince rode this morning through the streets of Domoko 
uncheered ”; but on reaching England the message read, that the 
Crown Prince had been ** loudly cheered.” Mr. Edward Vizetelly, 
who acted as a War Correspondent during the Egyptian campaign of 
1882, writes in his book, The Reminkeenm of a BashuBazmk :— 

** I remember taking the Hon. Paul, now Lord Methuen, who then occupied 
the post of Prass Censor at the headquarters of Lord Wolseley's army, a telegram 
addressed to the Daily News, wherein it was stated that soldiers morUUy wounded 
were dying in most atrocious agony, because there was not a drop of morphia 
among the medical stores that had been landed wherewith to alleviate their suf¬ 
ferings in their final moments. The information was perfectly correct. It had 
been given me by one of the doctors of the Army Medical Staff Corps attached to 
the hospital, who, I remember, spoke very strongly on the subject. The 
* Honourable Paul,’ as his Lordship was then commonly called, demurred to this 
passage, and to avoid delay in getting the message off, I at once suggested that 
the paragraph objected to should be struck out. But no; the * Honourable Paul ’ 
declined to settle the matter so easily. 1 must go before the Chief of the Staff, 
and he forthwitli took me to him. The gentleman performing those duties was 
that ancient warrior, Sir John Adye, afterwards Qovemor of Qibialtar. . . . 
When bo had perused and inwardly digested the remarks that had met with the 
Censor^s disapprobation, he became as red as a turkey-cock, shaking his head and 
scolding me after the manner of a naughty schoolboy. He wanted to know wHo 
had given me the information, which 1, of course, could not reveal to 1^. 
Then he protested my message was the first intimation he had received of the 
doctors being without morphia. * We can’t have statements like this sent home, 
you know/ he continued. * A telegram of that description would cause endless 
trouble and annoyance.’ . . . Sttcseeding, eventually, in appeaung the dudgeon 
of Sir John, I was able to get my telegram passed, af^ obU^ting the disagree¬ 
able allusion to morphia. I was rather rarry to have to do so, beeaitae |he sto 
ment was perfectly true, and deserved to be made known in the interest of our 
gallant raldiers, aU>ttg with many other blunders on the part of the Oommlssa^t 
Diriment” 
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No foreign New8|)aper Ooneq^ permitted to aooompany 

the French armies in the Franoo-Prussian War of 1870. Permission 
was given to a certain nmnher of gentlemen, connected with the 
journals of Paris, to proceed to the various quarters occupied by the 
Frwoh armies; biit they were not allowed to give any information, 
and had to ccmfine their letters strictly to glorifying the achieve¬ 
ments of the troops. The result was that for part of the war the 
French nation was kept in ignorance of the .disastm which hefell its 
armies. The Germans, on the other hand, allowed Newspaper Oorre- 
^ndents of all countries to accompany its armies, and imposed no 
censorship upon them. The field post was placed at their service for 
the conveyance of letters to Belgium and Germany, and thence to 
their various destinations abroad. The field telegraph was, as a 
rule, blocked for newspaper messages by the pressure of army work, 
but whenever the lines were clear the Correspondents were at liberty 
to utilise them in sending brief messages, wbicb had first received 
official approval, to their newspax>er8. The CoirespondentB, however, 
sent their long telegraphic dispatches from offices in neutral countries, 
or outside the zone of military jurisdiction, and therefore under 
no censorship. But it will he observed that the British regulations 
give the Press Censor control over the organization of special means 
of communication by a Correspondent outside the sphere of military 
authority, and the power to prohibit altogether the despatch of news 
by such ageuoies. If that rule were imposed by the German 
war authorities during the Franco-German War, the insatiable appetite 
of the British public for news from the theatre of operations would 
not have been appeased, as it frequently was, by the publication of 
vivid descriptions of engagements a day or two after they bad been 
fought. Again, in the Eusso-Turkish War, the Eussians accepted 
every Correspondent who presented credentials from a respectable 
newspaper, and a recommendation from any Eussian Ambassador. 
The permit to accompany the army was written on the back of a 
photograph of the Correspondent to whom it was granted; and a 
duplicate of the photograph was kept in an album at the headquarters 
of the army. Each Correspondent was also supplied with a badge, 
bearing the double eagles of Eussia, to wear on bis breast There 
was no censorship in the sense that letters or telegrams had first to 
he submitted for cffidal approval; but a copy of each newspaper had 
to he sent to a certain polyglot officer for perusal, and he had power to 
order the removal of any Correi^ndent to the rear for indkererionB 
in description or oritioiam. 

While no justification can be advanced lor the aoticm of the Sizdar 
in prohibiting iriien he pleases the presoaoe eC Correspondents at the 
front during the advance to Ehartoum, the derire of the War Office 
to limit the number of Correspondents with the army in the fidd, and 
to restrict in some degree the nature of their communioations to the 
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ii«w(qpapei 9 , is, of course, perfectly legitimate. It is ocmoeiraljilo that, 
in certain oircuxustances, an indiscreet War CoiTes^^ m 

ihe absence of a censorship, pubHsb gaiter injuiious to the interests 
of the army. He might, for instance, prematurely disclose some part 
of the army’s plan of campaign, or reveal det^ of fortihoations 
and defences, or the weak paints and idiortcoinings in supplies and 
•transport; and the information might reach the enemy in time to 
enable them to take advantage of it. During the O^eon War, 
when there was no Press censorship, Howard Bussell, in his letters to 
The Timea^ exposed freely and candidly the stupidity and incapacity 
displayed in the management of the campaign; the disarganization 
of the Commissariat Department, and the teiiihle sufferings which, as 
a consequence, the army endured. We now know from Xinglake’s 
Hktory of the War in the Crimea^ that Lord Baglan, the Commander^ 
in-Chief in the field, wrote to the War O^ce at home, complaining 
that the newspaper letters written from his own headquarters’ camp, 
conveyed the very kind of information of the state and conditions of 
the troops which the enemy most required. Sir Howard Bussell also 
mentions that, during the siege of Sebastopol, Lord Baglan sent 
the Judge-Advocate O’Maine, who was a personal friend of mine, to 
my tent to point out that, in a letter which I had sent to The Tinrn^ 
information was given to the enemy of a most compromising 
character-^namely, the use made of a windmill within our lines as 
a magazine for the storage of gunpowder and projectiles. 1 replied 
that my letter was written before the bombardment, the first bom¬ 
bardment of October 17tb, 1854, which every one then in camp 
expected would have been followed by the immediate fall of 
Sebastopol; and that when the letter was written I believed that 
the place would have been in our hands long before the despatch 
could have reached London, and certainly long before the paper con¬ 
taining it could have returned to the Crim^.” It is a curious &ot 
that the first idea of a censorship idiould have emanated from a War 
Correspondent, for Sir Howard Bussell goes on to relate; ** 1 said that 
1 was sorry that the calculation of the hypothesis was unfounded, and 
added: So little am I inclined to take responsibility upon military 
matters of that kind, that I will in future submit—-or I am quite 
prepared to send—my letters to headquarters before they are posted, 
to be read by Lord Baglan, or any officer he may choose to appoint; 
but, in that case, I shall he obliged to state to the Editor, that in order to 
avmd doing a xnischief to the military situation, I have be^ obliged 
to take this course.’ That offer was declined.” 

Ab a matter of fact, the infonuation in Tf^ Timea^ letterB as to the 
deplorable condition of the British army, in r^jard to food and 
ing sap|dies, did reach the enemy. But the Jl^ a^ns , so. far ae is 
known, denved no practical advantage from disidosu^ wl^ 
tlmy proved on inestimable blessing to the British troops, lor, under 
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spur of an iodijgf&ttiit puUio opinito) tha avils axpoaad vara 
qaidbdy zamadiad. It has idso haen said that, during the Afghan 
War of 1878-80, the Eusaians, who ware in sympathy with the 
Af ghftTifty supplied the enemy with Tiduable informaticm oonoanung 
the British forces operaling agamst them, which was telegraphed to 
the En gHisK newspapers from the seat of war; hut that statement 
lacks authority. There is no doubt, however, that in the Eusso- 
Turkirii War of 1877-78, the Eussians obtained information of the 
fortifioations of Kars from a letter of a Newq)aper Correspondent 
which they were able to turn to good account in their successful siege 
of the town. But an incident of that kind is exceedingly rare in the 
annals of war. It is hardly possible in the short, sharp, and decisive 
fashion in which movement and engagements are now conducted in 
warfare, that one side can profit by any information indiscreetly made 
public by a Correspondent on the other side. But even if no Press 
CensorsMp existed, a journalist with an army in the field is bound by 
the necessities of his position to exercise the greatest caution in what 
he writes to his newspaper regarding the movements, operations, and 
tactics, or the condition of the troops. He shares alike in the perils 
and victories of the army he accompanies. He can hardly help sym¬ 
pathising with its cause. It certainly is as much his interest as if he 
carried a sword or gun in the ranks, that it should win. He cannot 
discharge his functions as a journalist with a beaten and disorganized 
army, so well, so expeditiously, and so comfortably, as with a trium¬ 
phant army. Besides, he knows that any serious indiscretion on his 
part will be punished by at least his expulsion in disgrace to the 
rear. But these remarks apply only to a war between civilised 
Powers, It is difficult to conceive how the enemy could have pro¬ 
fited by the communications from the seat of war published hy the 
British newspapers in the recent campaigns against the Afghans, the 
Dervishes, the Zulus, and the Indian Frontier tribes. These un¬ 
civilised races cannot have had agents in Paris, to send them direct 
any valuable information which may have appeared in the British 
Ptess. Of course th^ learn nothing of their opponents from joumal- 
istid sources; they rely entirely on their own powers of observation 
in the field. 

Another objection often urged by military authorities against the 
presence of Oarrespondents with an army in the field, is that, by 
hostile critioisms of the conduct of the campaign, they might diatter 
the confidence of the soldiers in their leaders, and excite discontent in 
the ranks. But surely an army in the field will have discovered for 
its^ any weaknesses in their leaders—4f such there should unhappily 
be—long before stray copies of Engliih new(q»apers, with the oom- 
munications from the Correspondents, reach the theatre of war. It 
is the talk about tb# camp fires at nigbt, and not the letters of the 
War Correspondents, which either destroys or oonfimiB the Ikith (d the 
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before the era of the War Oonee^ There is/’ wrote Wel¬ 

lington, in one of his despatches diOring the Peninsular War, a 
system of croaking in the ailny which is h^hly injimous to the public 
service, which I must devise some means of putting an end to, or it 
will put an end to us.” 

o A third objection, and one perhaps in which there is more strength 
than in the other two, is the effect which the communications of the 
War Correspondents may have on public opinion at home. The public 
are imfortunately^ only too apt to jump at conclusions and pronounce 
unjust judgments. The revelation of one error in tactics, whi(h leads 
to a defeat, might, therefore, most injuriously affect at home the 
reputation of perhaps one of the most capable ^nerals in the service 
before he had time to retrieve the mistake. Beputations might also 
be made imdeservedly, as well as marred without reason, by the War 
Correspondents. They might crown the brow of one particular officer 
with the laurel wreath, ignoring his equally deserving comrades; or, 
perhaps, exalt a certain regiment above its fellows which had as 
bravely fought and bled in the same engagement. But, as a matter 
of fact, these mistakes of undue censure and indiscriminate praise 
were committed more extensively before the advent of the War Cor¬ 
respondent. Private letters, written with a view to publication, were 
sent home by officers, animated by jealousy or ambition, exalting the 
deeds of their own regiments, or imputing the defeats, the breakdown 
of transport arrangements, or the physical sufferings of the troops, to 
the incompetency, mismanagement, or the want of energy of the 
Generals in command. The practice of sending home letters of com¬ 
plaint prevailed so much during the Crimean War, that the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Minister for War, wrote on the subject in indignant 
and alarmed terms to Lord Eaglan. The Commander in the held 
has at least been considerably saved from that terrible cause of 
anxiety—the blazoning forth of his errors and failures in the Press 
by carping critics in his own ranks—by the system of the newspapers 
having recognised representatives at the front. 

But the War Office officials are not content with a drastic code of 
regulations for hampeiing the enterprise of War Correspondents in the 
field. They have also made it known that the necessary permit will 
be more readily granted to a newspaper which engages an officer on 
active service, or on the retired list, to act as its War Correspondent, 
than to a newspaper employing a civilian joumedist. Indeed, it was 
rumoured some short time ago that the War Office eontmnplated issu¬ 
ing an order prohibiting the issue of the necessaiy: pass during active 
service, to any Newspaper Correspondent who not be^^ or is 
in the possessioh of Her Majesty’scommissimi, either as an officer of 
Begulors, Militia, or Volunteers. It would, of course, oonitiderably 
rdieve the anxieties of the Commander-in-Chief in the fi^d to have 
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the news irom the ISieeto of trar supplied by a bvdiher officer; But 
from the journidisfio^ aud, indeed, the public point of Idew, there axe 
Ibiee strong objections against such a poHoy. In the first place, Ibe 
aim of the neampapers to secure the b^ man as their correspondent 
would be frustm secondly, military coirespondeatB would be less 
independent than oiTilian newspaper men; and thirdly, the oiTilian 
correspondent has, as a rule, in eTexy campaign scored against the 
milita^ correspondent in the oompetition of sending from the field 
the news the pubHc wants, and in sending it expeditiously. The men 
who have won the brightest renown as War Correspondents, have all 
been oiyilians. Sir William Howard Bussell was on the Parliamentary 
Beporting Stafi of The Tmea, and was working up a practice at the 
Parliamentary Bar when he was sent to the Crimea. Though I had 
always been fond of miHtaxy maters,*’ he writes, ** I knew nothing of 
what is called by soldiers, * soldiering.’ ” Dr. Archibald Forbes, it is 
true, served for a time in the ranks; but his reputation as a War Corre¬ 
spondent is due not to his military experience, but to his daring and 
resource, and his vivid power of word painting. The other well- 
known War Correspondents, Messrs. Melton Prior, Frederic Yilliers, 
Charles Williams, John Augustus O’Shea, Montagu Irving, Bennet 
Burleigh, E. F. Exdght, Henry H. S. Pearse, G, W. Stevens, Francis 
Scudamore, W. Kinnaird Bose, have had no previous military expe¬ 
rience, but were trained for the position by ripe joumalistio experience 
in other fields, both at home and abroad. 

Army men have never, generally speaking, liked to see civilian 
Newspaper Correspondents in the field. 

I had cleared the doth Kegiment/’ writea Sir Howard Biusell in hia 
work, The Great Wat vfith Bussia, ** and was about fifty yards in front of the 
55th Regiment, an officer rode out from a group and said, * General Pennelather 
wants to know who you are, sir, and what you are doing here.' I answered to 
the best of my ability; but the aide-de-camp said, * 1 think you had better come 

and see the General yourself.' And so I did. * By-, sir,’ exclaimed the 

General, when I had told him all 1 knew about myself, 'I’d as soon see the devil. 
What on earth do you know of this kind of work, and what will you do when we 
get into action 11 ' Well, General,' I answered, ‘ it is quite true I have very little 
acquaintance with the boiinesB, but I inspect there are a great many here ^th no 
greater knowledge of it than myself.' He laughed. * Bedad, you’ie right. Vcu'xe 
an Irishman, I'll be bound.' " 

“What do you know of Hus kind of workP” is usually ibe 
question put ever sinoe the Crimea by the army man to the War Cor¬ 
respondent. But it is no part of the duty of the War Correspondent 
to describe in detail the tactical or strategiori movements o^ 
forces on the field of battle. He leaves that land of work, very 
properly, to militaxy men in the leisurely Service magaanes. What 
the publio desire to obtain in their newspapers is not technical 
records of the militaxy operations, but bright, graphic, vivid pic** 
tuxes of the war—its thrilling episodes, its pathetio inddents, its 
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glories and its disasters; aiid interesting naxratiYes of personal ex* 
pmenoes and adyentures. And there is ho doubt that ior dring 
such work well and vapidly the ordinary journalist is, as a rule, isr 
superior to the military man. 

War oorreepondenoe is now a jregalar branoh of journalism. 
There is never any kdk of eager claimants for adnussion to its ranks 
—^men of daring, resource, and ability, who are attracted by the 
fascinatiQn of war, and by a desire to play a part, however humble, 
in the most awful, grim, and tragic drama enacted on the human 
stage. They are handsomely paid for their services. There is no 
restriction on them in the matter of expense, for the newepapers are 
only too ready and willing to spend enormous sums of money for 
fresh and important news from the seat of war. The chief qualifica¬ 
tions for this hard and adventurous life are physical strength, the 
endurance to subsist for days on a meagre supply of inferior food, 
and to sleep at night in the open; iron nerves and mental vigour; 
sound sense and rapid judgment; a quick observant eye, capable of 
taking in the ever-riiif&g scenes and changing incidents of a field 
of battle, and a ready, vivid pen to convey one’s impressions to paper. 
The War Correspondent has often, in the discharge of his duty, to 
run as great a risk of being killed or wounded as any soldier in the 
fighting line. It has fallen to him often, also, to render a great 
service to the army which he accompanies in the field. A recent 
libel action between two War Correspondents who went through the 
Soudan Campaign of 1896, attracted considerable public notice. A 
charge of cowardice at the battle of Eirket was made by the defen¬ 
dant against the plaintiff, which, happily—as the result of the action 
showed—^was completely disproved. But the defendant advanced 
the extraordinary theory that it was the duty of a War Correspondent 
to keep well in ^e front in order to give a good example of bravery 
to the firing line. Of course, the first duty of a War Correspondent is 
to look after the interests of his paper, and he could not do his 
journal a greater dis-servioe than to get killed or disabled in action 
when he might have avoided that catastrophe by the display of a 
reasonable precaution. The G-eneral in Command could, with as much 
reason, be accused of cowardice for keeping at such a distance outside 
the Hne of fire as enabled him, without running any unnecessary 
risk, to observe the varying fortunes of the fight and control the 
movements of his troops, ^e large number of War Correspondents 
who have been killed in recent campaigns is evidence of the fact that 
these journalists carry their lives in their hands, even in the ardinazy 
discharge of their duties on the field of battle. 

** Befoze iiar-reaehiiig rifled fire-anns were brought into use^” wntee l)r. JatAor 
bald Fbrbee, «*it was quite eaiy to aee a battle without getting into Ihe range ot 
fir^ But Ihis ia no longer possible, and in the futiire wUl be still more im- 
pomhUu With guns of precision that carry six inilei^ with luobfie aii^^ 
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beoMfit of eleigj, ftt two miloB, the War CorrcBpoiident mfty « well et^ ftt Itega^ 
with Ids iftotiier unless he Ikes luddened his heart to take his full share of the 
risks of the battle-field. Meed, if he has detennined to look hamwly into the 
turbulent heart of eachsacjaessiTe paroxysm of the bloody striigG^e--aad it is Oi^y 
by doing this that he can now make for a gennine and abiding lepiUstion 

—^he most lay his account, with enduring more risks than fall to the of the 
average epldier.” ^ 

But ihe War Oonospondents have not hem, content with amply* 
doing their duty to their newspapers. They have never shrank from 
rendering their side in the campaign a service, whenever it comes 
their way, even though it involved the risk of their lives. Daring 
the late war between Greece and Turkey, the Daily News Corre¬ 
spondent with the Greek army, describing a sharp artillery duel 
between the opposing forces at Arta, stated that the Ghreek gunners 
were working very well, but there was “ marked nervouoiess.*’ He 
went on:— 

**Aa the feeling was apparent—and it was wholly jnstified—Mr. Knight and 

-, who were about to write long telegrams, did not feel justified in availing 

themselves of the shelter of the fort for that purpose, but considered it our duty 
to get our writing materials and do our work under fire. I think 1 am not exag¬ 
gerating when I say that this decision produced excellent results. Certainly the 
action was appreciated. The officers thanked us most warmly; and when at 
length there came a long lull in the firing, all the officers and men available 
assembled and cheered ns very heartily, an attention that we greatly appreciated.^ 

Even Lord Wolseley, who has been for thirty years describing the 
War Correspondents as “those newly-invented curses of m^eni 
armies,” adidtted, at the dinner of the Press Club last year, that from 
the ohainnan, Mr. Charles Williams, he bad at various times received 
the greatest possible help in the field. Yet the War Office have long 
since decided that civilian War Correspondents are not to receive 
medals, even when they have done excellent military service under 
fire. An exception is in this respect made in favour of military 
officers who are acting as Newspaper Correspondents. They are 
eligible for decorations in recognition of military services rendered 
during the campaign. Yisoount Fincastle, a ii^itaiy officer, who 
represented a British newspaper in the Indian Frontier War, was 
awarded the Yietoria Gross for a heroic, though unsuccessful, attempt— 
under the fire of the enemy—to save the life of a joumalistio colleague, 
Lieutenant Greaves, whose horse had bolted with him. No one will 
begrudge Yisoount Finoastle the distinction, for it was nobly earned.^ 
But in the Afghan War, on the same north-west frontier of India, 
Dr. ArehilHdd Forbes saved the life of a soldier who was shot through 
the ihigh, und was fast bleeding to death, whil^ the bullets of the 
enemy were hissing about him, by pressing with his fingers the 
severed artery until asostance arrived and the disabled man was 
carried off the field; and yet a mention in the despatcdies was con** 
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Mir. Bennett Biirldgk ICr, WilHama lii^ 
take command of eome of tkenmn b^^tkeaenior 
and was in^ evezy respect a ooinbatent^ bo^ in ibe Zeteba^at Gnbat, 
and in the attack on Metemndi., Mr. Burleigh was mentioned in 
despatches for extreme gallanby in the building of the outlyiiig fort 
at Oubat, and for caziying deis^tohes. under dre between the officer 
commanding the column operating against Metemneh and the Gudoin 
steamers. The official answer, though the ap^didation was supported 
hy Lord Wolseley, who was Oommander-in-OUef on the' Nile, and 
by several other officers, including those who asked the GorreqKmdents 
to undertake these military duties under fire, was that the* Dtike of 
Cambridge, the then Oommander-in-C^ef, and Mr. Ndward Stanhope, 
the then Secretary of War, could not sanction the isBae* of medals to^ 
gentlemen who had joined the expedition ^^for their own purposes,” 
unless they had been specially employed by the Gommander-in-Ghief 
in the field, namely, Lord Wolseley, who was 175 miles away at the 
time. It must be added that Mr. Edward Stanhope, in forwarding 
the official refusal to issue the medal, wrote a private letter expressing 
his regret at .the decision which he, though responsible for it, was 
unable to alter. 

But the public are not likely to tolerate any unreasonable attempt 
on the part of the War Office to hamper the enterprise of the War 
Correspondents on the field of action. The tardy, meagre, incomplete, 
and cold official reports of the operations of our armies in the field, 
published weeks and often months after the event, will not satisfy the 
public. They will insist on having early and. vivid and independent • 
newspaper accounts from the seat of war. Indeed, it is astonishing how 
the War Office Can fail to see that these War Correspondents’ graphic 
pictures of disasters, os well as victories, help, by the stirring of the 
patriotic sentiments and love of adventure in our youths, to man • 
the* Services. The loss of H.M.S. Victoria and the capture of the ; 
heights of Dargai are notable cases in point. There were never so 
many applicants for enrolment in the Navy as when the sad news of 
the sinking of the Victoria arrived, and the recruiting sergeants about 
Trafalgar Square have not been so busy for years as when the thriUihg 
story of the rush of the Gordon Highlanders up the steep and rugged 
heights of Dargai, in face of a pitiless storm of d^th-deaJing bullets, 
was published throughout the land. These youths were not driven 
into* the Army or Navy by Ihe goad of want and privation. ' They! 
were attitectedt by the rovings adventurous and'dangerous 
Seirvice8T‘»4hete**8oaBywags of Bootefy,’Vthan vdibm, aoocn^diiigte^^^ • 

CBuffles Bezesford, no better fighting men can be found. 

MzcnAJu. 
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^ Tdpg les cotim^ de Tliozame oommencent au ^ 
de VeidB^** iN^pB tibte auihor of Let MtBfrahka aeTor gavo 
utteraiioe to a axaa^ profound. Yagxaaoy ^ oH;^ 

directly or iadiredlyy the cause of leading the young into osixhe. 
Not only is the youihful vagrant compelled to beg oar to steal in 
order to live, but he is town into asaociation with depraved adults, 
and very quioldy he assimilates all their immoralitieB and vices. In 
the intmst of the ohild itself, and of society in general, it behoves us, 
therefore, if we would diTniniab crime, to deal seriously with this 
scathful infection.* In our management of adult criminals we have a 
difficult ta^, for their character and habits are already formed ; in 
the juvenile offender we have more plastic material to deal with. 
He is but the tot growth of a moral and intellectual life, capable of 
being trained for good or evil. With watching, helping, and judi- 
dous care it is more than probable that he will develop into a good 
dtizen and an honest workman. It is to be regretted, therefore, that 
magistrates so often hesitate as to the expediency of sending these 
unfortunate children, arrested time after time, to reformatory estab¬ 
lishments. How is it possible to justify, even in the interests of the 
child itself, this delay in sending him where he may be amended—until 
the chances of his amendment are vague, if not hopeless ? 

In former times the same treatment was meted out to the child 
and the adult. The law forced children into association with de¬ 
praved adults in prison—^pest-holes from which they were discharged 
morally and physically corrupted. It is not surprising that such 
children grew up only to perpetuate a class ready for evexy species of 
crime. 

In this second half of our century we have realised the fact that 
the training of the young is our indispensable duty. On every side 
compulsQiy education has become the law of the land, but it has as 
yet, however, far from succeeded in arresting the cuirent of juvenile 
vice. The penal statistics of every country show, unfortunately, what 
terrible ravages crime makes in the ranks of youth. To suppose that 
the mere cultivation of the intellect itself is able to xefcnm the dis- 
positicm of an individual is an Ulusion. Such cultivation unac- 
oompBmed by a religious belief, and perception of duty, renders but 
sorry service to sociefy. The restricted interpretation of the word 
‘^education” to mere matters of memory and understanding, often 
leaves the perverse and vicious ** will ” to grow up undisciplined and 
unoared for. A superficial literary training is to from diminishiiig 
Girimmalify; it is mischievous. A rdigious and professtonal eduoai^ 
tibn is the only means to combat crime. In France, unfortunately; 
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The question of juvenile 0 [ff 6 nd 6 rB and the best modes to adopt for 
their reformation h^ been immensely developed in the last few years. 
There is a wide-Sfuead endeavour to solve ibis most difficult of social 
problems. At an International Penitentiary Congress held in Paris 
in 1895, where the official representatives of twenty-five oOimtiieB, 
and many other penological authorities, were assembled, the intent 
taken in children was certainly the disttnguidiing characteristic.^ 
At home we have lately had the Departmental Committee of the 
Secretary for Scotland, the Home Secretary’s Prisons Committee, alid 
Committee on Beformatories and Industrial Schools, all dealing with 
juvenile offenders. 

The Prisons Committee in their report recommend various changes 
in the mode of dealing with these youthful delinquents, and the 
setting aside of certain reformatories for lads and girls according to 
their age and characters. They also say that under the present 
system reformatory managers are not obliged to take in lads or girls 
whom they think objectionable; and we believe that there have 
been instances of the lapse of sentences to reformatory schools for 
that zeason. This is a weak point that requires to be dealt with.” 
It is hardly credible, and certainly not creditable, that such a state of 
things dbould have been allowed to exist for so many years. How 
large a proportion of the expenses of these establishments are boirne 
by the State and the local rates will be seen from the figures in the 
following table, taken from the report of the Inspector of i^ormatory 
and Industrial Schools for the year 1896. 
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(I) &Tiag been present at the Congzeis In an official capad^, Iinaj menaontffiigit 
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Jzi ret<]vmatari6B> have i^nl^ aodsM by aide 

yinik otibiera eatablidiBd by pritate e&teipriae. A biief xioilaoe of the 
laws govetoStg ^ detention of juTOnile offen«bn, and of aome of 
Ibe moat important eatabliahmentB of both of Ibe above oategmea, 
baaed on peiecmid inapeo^ not be inthout inteoeet at Ibe 

present tiine. 

By the BVench penal code a juTenile offender under aixteen yean of 
age^ may be abquitted if he ia oonaidered by the jvdge to have acted 
without guilty knowledge (sans discemmmi). He ia not, however, 
neoeaaarily allowed to go free or handed over to hia parents. He may 
be handed over to the penitentiary authorities to be detained and 
brought up under their oare until he has attained his twentieth year. 
If he is considered to have acted with guilty knowledge {awe dia^ 
cememenf), he can only be sentenced to half the penalty to widoh he 
would have been liable had his age exceed^ sixteen yean. The 
practical result is that the youth thus acquitted is under detention for 
a longer period than the one found guilty. The juvenile offender, 
therefore, exerts his ingenuity to show that he acted with gpiilty 
knowledge, whilst the judge often acquits him, that there may be 
more chance of amendment by a longer sojourn in a reformatory. 
Though ordered to be detained until he is twenty, be may at once 
be confided to an aid society {Soei^te de Patronage)^ or be granted 
conditional liberty after a period passed in a reformatory. One of 
these SodH^a de Patronage always looked after them. A conviction, 
however, bears a further and lasting punishment of which the youthful 
offender, anxious only about the duration of his detention, takes little 
heed at the time. It is very difficult for a Frenchman to get any 
employment without a oertifioate from his commune that there are no 
black marks recorded against him on his eader judkvaire. Now the 
youngf delinquent’s conviction is notified within fifteen* days to the 
Mayor of his native oommime, and his easier jtidkiaire is stained with 
the record of his punishment.* 

(1) The Penitentiaiy Congvew waa of opinion that the ago of penal minority 
Mhmld be extended to eighteen, aahject to minora shove aixteen sent to refonnstorica 
bei^ never allowed to mix withthoee of leaa than that age. The Priaona Committee axe 
alao of oj^oa that the limit <A age for aeadUng juvenilea to refortnatorias should he ex¬ 
tended, hut they reeommend eeventeen ae the limit. 

(2) Tlie harm that may leeuli from this ia exemplified in a oaso which oeouxved at 

Hettray, quoted in the report of tihe SoeiiU du EnfanU trttdmU en 1892, p. 16. 

A youth who had been i&thisooloay . for five yeara, and duriog that period had ocm* 
dnoted hinurif exceedingly well, wanted to enUst in the army. Before he had been sent 
to the establiriimeat a oonTjotiou had been recorded against hfaa on bis esifrr >MKris## 
f<w a trifling ofBsm long forgottsn~t^^ isaprisonment ibr having obtained food 

without money to pay Igr it Conseqnantly seririee in adisolpibary regismnt in Africa 
was only open to him. In some osaes convioted persons can obtain rehabilitation; 
ap^oation for this can only be made Uiree or five years, aooovdlng to the cAimee^ alter 
conviction. UnimpewdmWeevidoiweof goodoonduot mnit be lbiairiied,^a^ the api^- 
cairi miiri Uve redded three or five years, es the case miqr be, in th^ 

meat and two years in the saase oommune. 





JuTeiiile primiien «waitaiig trials Siod thove Be&teno^ to less ^basa 
lb: moiidxfl^ shcn^ l)y law m . i^paxata qiiar^^ 

To fihow bow tiiii low b ocoiipHod m caanot do better iha4 qiiote 
the report of a high official in the penitentiary department, 1C Ixm^ 
Pnibaxaiid: *^ Aa the niiniiterial orders are lonnal, our chief warders 
haye to puazle their brains how to ocmfine thm young boys and girls 
in a place where they shall be isolated. This is not always easy on 
account of the want of space, and the crowding at certain tbnei, 
especially in winter. At length, with considerable trouble, a comer is 
found where the child’s bed can be placed, and where no one can see 
him, still less talk to him. Sometimes a room in the infizmary, or 
part of the linen room, or an unused workshop, is found yacant, or 
perhaps it is a coalshed, an attic, or an unooccpied pmxishment cell. 
.... The first hours the child spends in prison are so utterly 
wretched that I haye seen the warders, not yery tender-hearted, so 
moyed that they haye taken into their own qiiarters, to their own fire¬ 
sides, the unfortunate creature. . « . notwithstanding that they know 
full well that their act of mer<y renders them liable to punishment.”^ 

Boys acquitted, but not giyen up to their parents, are sent either to 
State or priyate Penitentiaiy Colonies. They should be confined 
in special quarters for the first three months, but the special quarters 
do not exist. If sentenced to more tha-n six months and less th an 
two years, they are sent to State Penitentiary Colonies. The State 
possesses six colonies for boys, and there are twelye priyate colonies. 
No priyate correctional establishment can bo opened .without the 
permission of the Minister of the Interior. The responsible director 
is appointed, subject to the approyal of the Government, and the 
managing committee act under the supervision of the Prefect of the 
Department, and are bound to accept any boy sent by the Govem- 
ment. The general system of these colonies is life in common during 
the day and separation by night, and the work is household, indus¬ 
trial, and agricultural. 

Boys sentenced to more than two years’ imprisonment and the 
insubordinates from the Penitentiary Colonies ore sent to a special 
prison. 

It is a well-known fact that women exercise over boys, even the 
very worst if they are handed over to their core young enough, an 
influence the secret of which the best of men never possess. Tkd 
French reformatory system fully recognises this, and all children under 
twelve yems of age are sent to ♦‘reform schools ” where they will be 
subject to this benign female influence. There are three su<^ relmm 
schools in France; the first two were opened in 1876 and 1877 
zespectiyely. .!]1 l Government establishment isat St.,HOaire (Tiimne). 
It consiste of three farms situated about a mile sqmrt. To the first ik 
these, which is under the entire ohaa^ of ladies, the children ore sent 
(1) Ijm MsImm d*Edacation Prdvantiye et Conaetioodle, Pi^ 1894, p. 17. 
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Kmn^vBl At iyxtee^ age they asf i^ned to 

lapE^ aiid at flotseaito^^^i^ Eaolk gzoup is thus 

eepmted aooordii^ to The private astabhslmiMitB . aro at fiaiat 
Eloi, near lAaoges^ and at Fra8n6s4e-C21Ateaa (Haute Sadne). l^ase 
two >^e8tal»liBlm axe managed hy reUgieum* ; At Frasuea-le- 
Oh&teau, the Bisten, of there axe foxty^aie always Als a m a niu 
The^only men on the premises are the farm hailiif and a man to look' 
after ithe stables, &o. At the Tine-dressing and vintage seasons a 
few men are hired in the neighbonxbood; during the rest of the year 
the whole work of the farm is directed hy the Sisters. They reoeive 
boys into their school as yotmg as six, but they dedine to receive any 
after they have attained their twelfth year. These youths, of whom 
there are over four hundred, remain under the sole charge of the 
Bisters until their departure at nearly twenty years of age. The &urm 
is entirely unenclosed, and the lads go freely from one part to 
another. At harvest time and other occasions of agricultural pressure 
the boys are allowed to render assistance to neighbouring i^umers.- 
Attempts at escape are rare, and then, in most cases, by little vagrants 
newly arrived. In connection wiih this school, and under the man¬ 
agement of the Sisters, there is a large house and garden at Besan^on. 
To this home selected boys of town origin are transferred when tiiey 
arrive at fourteen or fifteen years of age, that they may be appren¬ 
ticed to tradesmen in the town. Every morning these forty or fifty 
boys, each in the dress of his particular trade, go off to'their separate 
masters, for it has been found advisable to apprentice them singly. 
They do not leave the home in company, but after inspection to see 
that they are neat and tidy, each one is separately despatched by a 
Sister, the time of departure'being regulated by the distance the 
boy Ims to go to his work. At twelve o’clock they return to dinner, 
unless employed too far away, in which case they take their dinner 
with them. The Sisters visit the youths at their masters’. There are 
never enough boys to fill the situations offered. An Aid Sociefy in 
the town assists the Sisters in their work of superintendenoe. Both at 
the farm and the home the arrangements are excellent, homelike, and 
practical. The Sisters rightly consider that habits of cleanliness can 
be inculcated without luxuriously fitted-up baths, &c., and that the sur¬ 
roundings should be entirely in keeping with the future life of the 
inmates. 

I have had many opportunities of talking with Madame Dupuy, 
the able and kind-hearted Inspectrice Gh^^rale, who has had miu^ to 
do with the <ngamzation of these refc^rm schools, and ia constantly 
visiting them officially. ^^Punishments,” she says, are very mre, 
persuasion holding the first place in the moral izaintng, end giying 
the best results. The greatest punuhment, but tddom applied, is the 
transfer to an ordinary oolony-^ threat of which is generally auffif 
rieni The happy influence of these ladies on young children xmoains 
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idler hare beocmie bars been soldiart* wt 
aid m tb« neigbbotarli)^ lor ^bm I haTe 

been able to obtam good ritnidoDS evm l^ oboide of tbe 

eta^ is oi tbe ntmosi importaBoe, ios the gentle but finn aiii^oidjr of 
wi^-ohOsen 'woiuen is neter contested. It is accepted affeeticm 
aiid x^peot. This attempt^ which has been crowned with the very best 
results/could not be made with older bhil^n, who, on their arrival, 
wo^d not feel the want of a mother’s care.” 

Ihe best known private colony for boys is that of Mettrsy, near 
Tom. It was founded in 1840 by If. de Meta, and has served for*a 
model for most of the numerous reformatory schodls sthce established. 
Here the children are divided into small groups; under the charge of 
a superintendent, who is known as the pkre de./amille» Each little 
group has its own dormitory, refectory, workshop, and special plot of 
ground to cultivate. 

The prison of La Petite Moquette, in Paris,-is for juvenile male 
offenders only. Here hoys are confined separately before being sent to 
a penitential colony. They are constemtly visited by members of 
the 8oci^t4 dee Jeunee ditenue et Jeunee lihMe de la Seine —a private 
charitable society, which is nobly devoted to the street arabs of the 
Seine. When ^ey find a boy showing promise of amendment they 
apply to the judge for his conditional liberation. They clothe him 
and place him with an employer, who teaches him a trade and pro¬ 
vides him with hoard and lodging. He passes his'Sunday at the 
Home, attends service in chapel, and is given religious instruction, 
while later in the day there are classes for murio, gymnastics, and 
military drill. They are encouraged to anticipate the time when th^ 
will necessarily he called to the colours, by enlisting voluntarily, 
their musical and military training generally ensuring them rapid 
promotion.^ 

The State penitentiaiy colony of Les Douaires may be taken as a 
typical example. It is situated on very high ground, about three 
miles from the small town of Guillon (Eure). It contains 575 acres, 
and has a population of 420 juvenile offenders, who are taught 
various trades, or employed on the work of the &rm. The gates at 
the entrance are always wide open, and there are no encloamg walls 
or even hedges. On each side of a shady avenue are the detadheii 
residences of the higher officials, with the handsome diuroh at the far 
end. Between the last of these residenoes and the church are the 
director’s office and the boys’ quarters. These form three sides of a 
quadrangle on each ride of the avenue, the space between the bmldings 
being divided into four playgrounds planted with tieees. 

(1) lli«8ori^^40 P^rotaolion daieagae^toloatalm^liB^ 
ilve, nsder tli 9 of 3C. Fdix Yoi;^ if in eoartmt IkAe 

the dax they enlist tutil their eftahUshment in life oa laariiiiig tihe 
anny. On let iaanary, 1895, there were 1,893 yonng soldi^ or aailiQini nadei: ihslr eare. 
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idoiu dajfs Badi ofteider is seen separately. He is tliiii less' 
to biaaen it out tlian would be were bis oompanionB .present^ andii 

more effec^Te appeal can be made to bis feelings, ^^ere were Imt 
few serious aflSenoes, and they were dealt with by the director aoo(mi*« 
ing to &e nature of the offence and the prerioas cbaracter of the 
offender. The punishments inflicted were reprimands, one or two 
days’ bread diet,” ^ or the cells. In one case only was a youth s^ 
to the cdls. He wasnearly eighteen years of age, and bad been dis- 
oorered smoking in the straw loft 
Leaving the director’s office and turning to the right we enter the 
schoolroom for the lesser boys. Next is the refectory, with accom¬ 
modation for the whole colony. At one end is a theatre, in which 
every two monthB a perfonnanoe is given by the boys, under the 
stage management of the director. On Sunday afternoons there are 
readings and musie. The whole of the fitting-up and painting of the 
scenery has been done by the boya Close to the refectory is the 
kitchen. Grossing over to the other side of the quadrangle we come 
to the store-rooms, whitesmith’s shop, and schoolrooms. Above these 
are the dormitoriea Formerly they were all open, but each sleeping 
place is being separated by thin bri^ partitions about eight feet high, 
the top being enclosed by iron trellis-work. Each boy will thus, at 
night, be entirely separated from bis companions. The budding 
carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, and locksmiths were busy 
on this work in the dormitories, under their respective foremen. 

On the other side of the avenue are the stables and the workshops 
(which are lai^ and well ventilated), the wheelwrights’, the black¬ 
smiths’, the carpenters’, and the shoemakers’ everywhere boys were 
busy at work. There is an excellent brass band of twenty-eight 
performers, and twenty-two more boys are qualifying to enter it. 
The cellular quarter is behind the church; there are fifteen ordinary 
cells and two dark cells : five cells were occupied at the time of my 
visit. 

A new infixmaxy, about five hundred yards away from the wia«i 
buildings, has been built and entirely fitted up by the boys and their 
foremen. There are four wards of six beds ea<h, several separate 
Tooms for infectious cases, and aU the necessary details of a small 
hospital For the convalescents there is a large verandah, heated in 
winter, with glass front, which enables them to look out on a well- 

(1) This diet isdiidM fotip onM • day. 

(2) ^1^ tailoiiBg toade if aottaui^. imifoma axe all lasde by priaoiiiitB at 

^ Maieoa Cantnie at Hiliui, and fha z^ain an exmted by tha wives of ^ vsiiima 
sonaien. 








1%a 1 k^ rise ftt 5 A*ii* f ii^P ue ssvfed; iite 

6 to 7 they are in sdbol; frM 7,30 to 10.45 at w<A ; at 11 ibey 
lunbh (soup and yt^riables); 11.30 to 12 nocm, ; 12 to 12.45 
is d 0 T€^ to phyrieid exec^^ nulitary drill, do.; work oommeDoes 
again at 1.15 f.m. and oontmnea tmiil 4.30 t.m. After hall an hoiur’s 
play they are in school again until 7 p.ic., when the evening nieal 
(soup and Yegeiablea) is served;^ IMtime is at 7.45 f.m. This is 
how the day is passed from September to May. Buring the rest of 
the year thm is no school, except for the smadl and backward boys. 
The boys rise at 4 a.h., and have more time in the evening for 
recreation. There is religious instruction three times a wedc, and on 
Sundays the boys attend service at the church. 

In France the canteen is considered the necessary adjunct to every 
penitentiary establishment, but here it exists in a very modified form, 
and only as an encouragement to good ocmduct. The boys bring 
but apprentices receive no pay; a daily report of each boy’s conduoi 
is made, and at the end of the month the good marks he has earned 
are calculated. These marks have a fixed money value. To check 
the usual tendency of boys to lose or destroy articles, they are obliged 
to replace small articles by sacrificing one or more ahready earned 
marks. They may also expend these marks hy way of a fine to 
escape slight punishments, and by this means one or two days’ 
“ bread diet ” is avoided. Good minks may also be used to purohw 
a more varied meal, vrith a tumbler of vin ordinaire on the last 
Sunday of the month. If for three months a boy can avoid being 
punished, his name is entered on a table of honour placed prominently 
on the wall of the refectory, and on the last Sun^y of the quarter 
he is given a superior meal, with wine and coffee. He is also entitled 
to wear a red chevron on his right arm. Forearii quarter that there 
is no report against him he wears an additional stripe. The boys 
wearing these chevrons somehow manage that their right aims riiall 
never escape your attention. The money value of the marks earned 
in the last month of each quarter is put away for the boy when he 
leaves the colony. 

A continuation of this good conduct ensures conditional liberation. 
Ihose boys who are granted conditional liberation are placed out 
The average wages paid them are £8 per annmn. This is deposited 
in the savings bank until such time as the boy reaches twenty-one. 
In addition to these wages he is given fifty centimes per w^ as 
pocket-money, and he is fed and lodged by his employer. In case 
of misoondiiot h^ is sent back to the colony to fiimk^^^^^^h^^^ 

(1) Mw^tfigi^wtirifleaweek, clderdafly. 
file sapj^y it wiilu^ 
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funds heiiig fuisidied paHlj hy the State and paxiiy 
suhtoKij^ons. ISuls fund is adnuziistered. by the chreotoy and these 
boys ate dothed out of it. 

It -will thus be seen that the boys* tame is folly oooupied, but 
them axe oooadons on which the day’s work is reduced. Thus, in 
addition to the national celebrations, each trade has its f^ day---the> 
firemen, the musicians, the wheelwrights, the carpenters, the black¬ 
smiths, ihe whitesmiths, ihe painters, the plasterers, the dioemakers, 
the stablemen, the cowmen, the bakers, &o. The holiday of one 
trade is a holiday for all. 

The boys are allowed to write home once a month. Every Sunday 
they may receive the visits of their &nuly; great care, however, is 
taken that objectionable relations should not be allowed to communi¬ 
cate with them. As far as possible boys from rural districts are put 
to agricultural work, and the town boys to trades. If before being 
sent to the colony they had begun to learn a trade, they are naturally 
set to the same trade ; for those without a trade the direotdr 
endeavours, as far as possible, to meet the boys’ wishes. 

Until recently the insubordinates from these colonies were sent to 
one of the five departmental prisons having special correctional quarters 
attached to them. In one of these prisons only was there cellular 
acGonunodation; in the other life was passed in common day and 
night. The young insubordinate did not dread the transfer; he 
Hked the idea of the change, and he knew he would be in constant 
contact with others as bad as himself. Many directors avoided send¬ 
ing insubordinates to these prisons, preferring to try all means of 
punishment and reformation at their disposal. This plan has been 
abandoned, and the insubordmates are now sent to a special prison 
which has been set apart for their sole occupation. A solitary sojourn 
of some months in a cell has been found to produce'excellent results. 

Important as is the arresting of boys in their downward career,, 
there can be no doubt that in the case of girls the necessity is stHl 
more urgent. From general experience we may say that rarely will 
any amount of imprisonment reform the woman. Unless the girl 
he taken in time there is probably no chance for her reformation. 
Though less prone to evil, the girl’s case is fax more difiioult to deal 
wi^, inasmuch as she sinks lower, and eventually becomes more com¬ 
pletely perverted. Her personal vanity, too, often nudees her an easy 
victim for the seducer, and she is thus early prepared to fall headloug 
into vice. 

In the case of juvenile female ofi!enders the French law makes no 
distinction m the plaees of detention of those found to have 
without guilty knowledge. They are all sent to Mamns Piniieniiaiires. 
Hot, apparently, did ^ framers of the law antidpate that these 
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sappliod#aa waiit, omd dbndm mtenced to xmoro ^ 
ixaprisonmexit, and the inBubozdmate girk from other oolomes, aro 
sent to a oorreotional qiiarter attadied to a 

There are at |nmsenttwo State estahlishments and seyen private 
estahlifihments for girls.. 

The House of Befuge to whidi i^e ooneotional quarter is attaohOd 
is situated on the Dametal Boad at Bouen, and is managed hy nuns. 
This Maism (fj^ucation Carrectumeile was founded by the present 
directress in 1848. It consists of workshops and a farm. .There is 
nothing about the place to remind you that most of its inmates are 
confined therein for offences ranging from vagrancy and mendicity to 
arson and poisoning. None of the windows are barred, and in going 
round there is not that perpetual jingling of keys one is accustomed 
to hear in siniilar institutions; these are replaced by the kindly, but 
vigilant eyes of the ninnerous Sisters. There are few reformatories 
that can claim to have rescued so large a number of girls from crime 
and vice, and to have succeeded not only in inculcating them with 
moral and religious sentiments, but also in placing them well in the 
world. No difficulty is experienoed in finding situations for girls 
from this establishment when the time arrives for their liberation. 
Far more places are offered than the Sisters can fill. Yery many 
of the former inmates are married and well established in life; 

On her first arrival the juvenile offender is for a few days isolated 
from her future companions. She is, however, frequently visited by 
the Superior and by some of her future mistresses, who endeavour to 
learn something of her antecedents and character, so as to determine 
her employment with a view to enabling her to gain her liveli¬ 
hood when liberated. She then passes into the general quarter, and 
later, when she has become disciplined, has reoeiv^ as much primary 
instruction as her intelligence will allow her to acquire, and has learned 
to sew, to wash, and to mend, attention is directed to her professional 
training. The Sisters always themselves fetch these children from 
any part of France, where they may be temporarily in detention. 
The industrial work consists of maJ^g menV and women’s under¬ 
clothing, both fine and coarse. The sewing machines are steam- 
driven, as are edso two machines for cutiang out shirts, &o. The value 
of the material cut up each year amounts to £30,000; 95 per cent, of 
this is worked up in ihe home, and the rest gives employment to poof 
women in Bouen. The girls have no fixed tasks, but are encouraged 
by various gratuities, so that they sometames leavethe home with 300 
or 400 francs in the savings bank, the average being from 7& to ISO 
.francs. '' ■ ^ 

The eountry girls me sent to the &rm of La Grande Haro. This 


aum^is made for them. 


departinSnt 
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fmL ioB the g^eial tt^MSWioe of an ordinaiy ire&to^o N(»raiiaSi 
Jam, *with ite jaetoeiaqne'hnO^ in the best of orders; Here, 
again, there is an entire absence of snrroimding walls or hedges. It 
isinanaged by ^te of the Sisters, and woihed by hrom 40 to 45 of 
the girls, wiih some from two 6ld men. Boring harvest 

tune a fnrt^ contingent of girls is sent from the home. The gidb 
do all the carting, plonghing, sowing, haymakihg, and harvesting. 
They also look after the stables, cows, pigs, and poultry. They are 
instaructed in all the household work of a farm, including butter and 
(heese-making. In the garden they practise grafting, tree-pruning, 
&c. The milk of fifty cows is taken into Eouen daily by some of 
the inmates, accompanied by the garden mistress (a former inmate), 
and there has never been an attempt to escape. The farm is in an 
excellent state of cultivation, and its products have obtained rewards 
at many agiioultural shows. 

In the correctioniJ quarter I saw about twenty insubordinate girls 
from other colonies quietly sewing. They wear the same dress as the 
female prisoners in the Maisons Centrales, with the exception of the 
kerdiief for the hair (marmotte). Turbulent inmates are confined for 
short periods in the cells. They work in these cells, and when they 
become more docile they are put to work in the garden. Later, when 
there are real signs of amendment, their dress is changed, and, os a 
great favour, they are allowed to pass into the general quarters. 

All the inmates attend service in the chapel on Sunday, and 
receive religious instruction during the week. Meat is served on six 
days of the week, and those engaged on farm work have a very liberal 
dietaxy. 

Since 1841 the Protestant Sisters, better known as the Deaconesses, 
have been canying on many charitable institutions for the benefit of 
their co-religionists. Beginning in a very small way in the Rue des 
Trois Sabres, they now possess extensive grounds and buildings in the 
Rue de ReuiUy, in the Saint Antoine quarter of Paris. To their 
charge are confided all Protestant girls acquitted as having acted 
without discernment, as well as those under parental correction. 
These Sisters have also the charge of the Protestant quarter at the 
Maison Oentrale for Women at Clermont, to which establishment 
are sent all long-sentenced female Protestant prisoners in France. 

The Conseil Gf4n4ral of the Seine has at last awakened to the fact 
that its prisons require amelioration. The old historical Sainte 
Pelagie, prison of so many political celebritieB from the time of the 
great Revolution even to ^e present day under the third Republic, 
the modem Mazas, and La Grande Roquette of ill-fame, will all 
disappear early in next year. A vast new prison outside Paris has been 
erects to replace them. In substitution for the present boys* prison 
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of lji Petite Boquette^a newlioituraltuzalQiidagri 
be^ opened. 

In UuB establiflhment all tbe newest of new ideas are to be carried 
out. The old-fashioned plan of separating the inmates of x<^onna- 
tories, aooQrding to age, physical development, or the nature of the 
offence committed, is abandoned; they will be deissided according to 
4heir moral characters. 

The colony is situated at Montesson (Seine et Oise), in the valley 
bdow the terrace of St. Geimain, and has an area of seventy-four 
acres. Only boys acquitted as having acted without discernment and 
those confined under parental correction (the democratic iettrea de 
fkichet) will be admitted. There are eight separate houses, with 
accommodation for forty boys in each. Each house has its own 
refectory, schoolroom, reading-room, doimitoxy, and playground. 
For those under parental correction there is a separate building with 
forty-four rooms, each having its small garden. These children must 
by law be kept in solitary confinement. The ordinary youthful 
offender will, on arrival, he sent to the ^^Beomving Pavilion,” and 
there detained until, by close observation, his true charaoter has heen> 
ascertained. In this pavilion there will be twice as many school¬ 
masters and trade instructors as in the other pavilions, '^en, by 
this means, the boy’s character is known he will be passed to the 
house considered most suitable for him. There will thus be an entire 
separation between those requiring the strictest discipline and those 
who may be more leniently dealt with. Agiioulture and horticulture 
will be principally taught, but some knowledge of various trades will 
also be imparted. For this everything has been provided—large and 
well-ventilated workshops, extensive and well-planted gardens, green¬ 
houses, farm buildings, &c. The church, however, is wanting. A 
building intended for entertainments may he used when necessaiy.” 

No warders are to he employed, the whole superintendence and. 
moral instruction are to he carried out by schoolmasters and trade 
instructors, for whom houses have been provided inside the grounds. 
To do away with any idea of a place of detention there are openings 
in the surroimding walls with iron gratings, so that passers-by may 
be enabled to see what is going on within. The^ walls are just of 
sufficient height to tempt a boy to climbthem, a temptation which 
several boys out of the forty already interned have unable to 
resist. 

That the material comforts of the juvenile, delinquents have been 
thoroughly considered there is no question. Time alone will , show 
whether the moral results will repay the. amount of thought, cara, and 
money whidi has been expended on this new. establishni^t^ and : 
whetiier its quasi luxury will he as efficient as the devoto4 cara in the 
far less luxurious establidiment of the good Sisters of Frasnes le 
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CiytMu. How hx dtjr orohioB will take to horticAdtural <»r agxi- 
cnltoral pursuits when liberated remains to be se^, but in these dajs^ 
wken the large towns have suoh an extraction lor tlm rural popular^ 
tion, it seems doubtful if the eiiy arab will settle to honest oooupatioii 
iniheooun:^. 

IX^anj^if notally the improYements effected in the Ermicdi reformator}^ 
system and ihe treatment of juvenile offenders are due to the efforts of 
ihe OmUi de difenaedese^fanU traduUa m jmiice. This society was in¬ 
itiated in 1890 by M. Adolphe Chiillotythe well-^ownya^^ tPinatruciion 
and member of the Institute. Its object is to establish, in the interest 
of children brought before the Courts, closer and more intimate rela¬ 
tions between Justice and the Penitentiary Executive. In France the 
selection of the reformatory to which the juvenile offender shall be 
sent is not left to the magistrate but to the penitentiary authorities. 
No one has devoted himself more to the wel&re of these children than 
M. Gxdllot. He felt the need of an association of men who, by their 
names, their works, and their functions, were incontestably competent 
to solve problems relating to young delinquents.^ They have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining many valuable reforms, not the least of which is 
that children shall never be summarily dealt with, but that there 
ehall always be a private preliminary investigation by a juge dHn^ 
Htruction^ so that the Court, before giving its decision, may be fnUy 
acquainted with the offender’s antecedents, and the moral character of 
his parents, &o. Under the system of summary jurisdiction (pro- 
cidure de flagrant dilit) the child was judged within twenty-four 
hours, and in a minute his fate was settled. 

Having cited M. Puiharaud, as to children in local prisons, it would 
be unfair not to call special attention to another excellent reform due 
to the initiative of this society— ih&t of the treatment of children 
under remand in Paris—and which will eventually be adopted, so isx 
as possible, throughout France. That a prison, or even a workhouse, 
is not the proper place for many of these children is universally 
admitted. In Paris, so soon as the Juge (tinstruction has been able 
to form an opinion with reference to the child brought before him, he 
decides whether it is a case for detention in a prison, or elsewhere, 
during remand. In the latter case the child is transferred, not in a 
prison van, but in an ardinaiy omnibus or cab, to the Mospiee de$ 
enfants assistis, or dep6t for children waiting to be sent into the 
country. They are never accompanied by a policeman in unifcxrm. 
In this establishment there are separate quarters for boys and 
girls, where, entirely kept apart from the other youthful inmates, 
their conduct and dupositions can be carefully studied by wdl quali¬ 
fied attendants. If the juge ^Pinstruciion should eventually demde 

(1) ShniOfuraoGieliei an being eetabUiiked jba Ibe Tsciout anize towoA ibzOtti^iiEnit 
Eniice, in oonneirfaon wllb the Pazis 
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tbbt the child he ixapziscmed, Bent to a refoznmtory, nor 

given up to its parontB, the JPubHque, or some SociitS de 

Patronage^ takes ohaa^ of the ddOid, and provides it an education 
and start in life : ,^ ^ ^ 

One of the points in Erendh juvenile reformatory inaotioe wMch 
<K>mpaxeB most fevouraUy vdt^ English is the lacing of children 
under twelve years of age in special ^ools, where female induence 
is brought to bear upon them; as I said in my Eepcnt to the Home 
Office on the children’s questions at the Xatemational Penitentiary 
Congress held in Paris in 1895 :—' 

In these days it is admitted on all sides that our only chance of di min ishing 
crime is by de^ng with the yonng, and to deal effectually with the young a 
woman’s i^oence is neOesaaiy. This was insisted on hy nearly every qieaher at 
the Congress. In ninety-nine cases oat of 100 it is either the want of a good 
woman’s influence, or the influence of a bad woman, that has brought the child 
within the meshes of the law, and it is our duty to the child and society at large 
to apply that good influence to the regeneration of the juvenile offender. A man, 
however kind and well-intentioned he may be, can never enter into the confidence 
and know the true character of the child as can a woman.” ^ 

The result of my iuvestigationB abroad bave oonvinoed me that it 
is desirable that the Gbvermnent should also have one or more 
reformatories under its entire control, and managed on lines laid 
down by itself . 

Our reformataries were originally intended for young eriminals, 
whom, although perhaps fit for prison, nobody would wish to see 
there. The industrial schools were intended not for criminals, hut for 
those approaching the criminal class. 

This distinction has been nearly obliterated. Age appears now .to 
be the only distinotlon. Modem philanthropy plays so large a.part 
in our social system that, when it can draw on tiie State or local 
rates, it progresses at a speed which gives cause for alarm. Num^us 
vast establishments have been erected at the expense of the industrious 
and honest portion of the community, and industrial schools begin to 
be looked upon, as convenient places for parents, who are let off mudi 
too lightly, to deposit their children, so as to be relieved of their cost, 
and ensure a good opening for their future. This misapplication of 
well-meant phfianthropy puts a premium upon parental vice, and wiU 
result in the children of the drunkards and thriftless getting a better 
start in life than the children of the honest poor. It is evident that 
we must return to the oiigfeal idea, and maintain a cleat distinction 
between the criminal and non-criminal children. 

t Edmund E. Sfemiman, V 

(1) Bflport to the fieoretary of State for the Home Deparimeat oh fiie piooeeatikge of 
the latetmafios^ Pexdtentiaiy Coogrees, held in Pane in 1S9^, hy Mr^ B. JtiiggleB 
Bi^e, CQiaiiman of the Prii^ Oommusion, and Brilwdi Delegate to the Ckmgri|W, 
together with the Beport hy Mr. Speannan, Aaristant Delegate, Ai&rc^pdmetiy find 
Jnvodle OflimdeM, I895, p. 95. 
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T£nB KilVAL POSmONS OF SPAlK AND THE tmiTED STATES. 

To whatever cause the loss of the JIfam may be finally attributed-^. 
it is still suhjudice as I write—it will always be put down to Spain’s 
aoooiint by the American demooraey. First impressions in affairs of 
this sort are final, nor is it probable that any absolute oonolusion can 
be arrived at by those conducting the invei^gations, our knowledge 
of high explosives, ever erratio in their effects, is too limited to enable 
positive faks to be deduced. It might at first sight appear that if the 
plates around the hole or holes were blown inward, it would be proof 
of an external explosion, while if bent outward, an internal source 
would be suggested. AH this, however, is but negative evidence at 
the best; in part because of the secondary explosions, and the prac¬ 
tical impossibility of determining their sequence, in part because thin 
plates bent outward may have been subsequently driven inward by 
water pressure. But even given a fair amount of proof that tlie first ‘ 
explosion was internal, that does nothing towards elucidating the 
cause; or if external, there is no way of deciding between the theories 
advanced: (1) A submarine mine exploded intentionally or by 
accident; (2) a torpedo or other infernal machine; each with three 
sub-heads, ^at it was the act of (1) the Spanish Government; (2) a 
fiinatical Spanish partisan; (3) a Cuban desirous of destroying the 
Spanish cruiser that lay near the Maine. Moreover, if the original 
explosion were internal, nothing but pure conjecture can decide 
between (1) pure accident through spontimeous action of an uncertain 
high explosive, gas in the coal bunkers, or possibly explosive siccatifs; 
(2) careless handling of high explosives; (3) treachery on board; (4) 
Cuban, anarchist, Spanish fanatic, or Spanirii Government agent 
having found means to put a bomb in the magazine. The first of 
these may be the most natural conjecture in the absence of proof so 
far as naval men are concerned, but naval men are not the American 
peofde. Further, the crew of an American warship is so heteroge¬ 
neous, the discipline—to our eyes—so lax, that there would be no 
insuperable difficulties in the way of anyone carrying out any of the ; 
other causes enumerated. And we may be fully prepared to find thoi 
inventor of the high explosive demonstrating conclusively that his ‘ 
mixture could not go off spontaneouriy. 

The only really dear point is that absolute proof of the cause is 
impossible. It needed Httle knowledge of human nature to predict 
what the American editor of the lesser sort'would do, and will 
continue doing with the splendid ** copy ” thus provided; between 
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6|^ and the States there is bad blood, and we inay rest assured 
that it will now be inflamed to ferer-heat. Sooner or later, therefore, 
dei^ite all paoiflo assuianoes in high places, we may look for something 
stronger than strained relationsand if war be not inevitable, it ii^ 
solely because neither party trusts its naval strength. Omnipotent 
as the American democracy belie ve their fleet and nation to be, their 
naval officers and administrators recognise a different state of affairs; 
they know that it is they who would be throwing stones from a glass 
house. They see that the States have bullied Spain, have for a long while 
carried on a practical war against her in Cuba, that (failing, of course, 
fairly clear evidence that the Spanish Government have dirty hands 
in the Maine affair) European S 3 anpathies lie with Spain, that there 
is always the risk of the Spanish South American republics throwing 
in their lot with the dying mother of tho dissipated Spanish empire. 

They see that the war would be a racial one, or at least embittered 
by racial feelings, and of all wars these are the worst and most 
desperate. There are few South American republics that have not 
felt the bullying hand of the land of the free and the home of 
the brave”—Chili for one, has not forgotten the Itata affair, and 
many a Brazilian remembers what nation it was that helped Marshal 
Peixoto. And Chili, the most stable of the South American republics 
able to attack the well-nigh defenceless Pacific seaboard, might easily 
be a terrible enemy. 


The United States. 

{Through Spanish Spectacles,) 

The people of the United States are (in the judgment of their 
editors at any rate) the bravest of the brave. By the simple process 
of announcing this fact they have acted the bully of the world with 
absolute success for the last thirty years or more, and the English 
have always been foremost in showing how afraid of them they are. 
Some thirty years ago the raw levies of the North, with four years’ 
labour, beat Ihose of the South, suffering under every possible disad¬ 
vantage. . JSrgo, the Northerners, and consequently all Americans, 
aie superior to all other fighting forces. The chain of logic may seem 
weak, but the world has always acquiesced in it. Similarly, five 
years after the use of floating batteries in the Crimea, one year after 
France had laxmched the seagoing ironclad La Gloire, some while 
after the English Captain Cowper Coles had issued pamphlets on his 
** device for mounting heavy gunrin a^v<^ving armoured droular 
turret,” the Americans invented the ironclad and a Norwegian pro¬ 
duced the JtfomYor for them. Consequently (more Ainerioan log^c), 
they possess un^aUeled inventive ingenuity, which, apart from their 
invindble couiage, would win them any vrar. 

VOL. LXTIT. K.S. V V 
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now be inuxed to the dimate And yeteran soldiers, against whom raw 
American levies would, if landed, not stand much chance. 

The war, if there is going to be one, will first of all be a nayal one. 
The Spanish naval personnel is peculiar. The evdution, Chase 
devils out of the rigging,*’is a fairly common one in the Spanish 
navy; but a dnuli of superstition is no detriment to a sailor, possibly 
it is an advantage even. In any case it would all make for ti^t feel¬ 
ing which would animate the crews individually and collectively, 
hatred for America and the knowledge that this was Spain’s final 
effort. There will be a good deal of the “ Death or GHoiy ” spirit if 
the Don goes to war. On the other hand, he is a wretched gunner, 
and the best of intentions do not make up for inaccurate aim. 

In the old Elizabethan days Spanish naval officers were the best in 
the world, in the Nelson period they acquitted themselves far better 
than is generally supposed. We are apt to forget the disadvantages 
under which they then suffered, to forget that their crews were nearly 
all landsmen, that all their ships were unseaworthy and very short- 
handed. Since then, in the war with Chili, the Spanish navy certainly 
gained no laurels, nor in the Carlist revolution did it shine. Those 
sailors, however, who bolted from the forecastle of the Vitoria, when 
a shot splashed some water over them, were landsmen hastily im¬ 
pressed. None the less, the captain of the steam-tug that held its 
own against two ironclads was the sole person to come out of the 
affair with credit. On the other hand, Gfrau of the Hnascar and 
his gallant crew were nearly all of pure Spanish descent; and in 
several other actions South American Spaniards have done well. 
Arturo Prat of the Esmeralda, than whom no man has left a greater 
mark on modem naval history as a gallant figure, was a Spaniard. 
The Spanish sailors in the rescue boats from the Alphonso XIL went 
boldly to what promised to be certain death when the Maine was tom 
to pieces by continual explosions. They have all in their veins some¬ 
thing surely of the old blood of the Sea Empire that once was theirs, 
and the sparks that smoulder may yet burst once more into flame if the 
last expiring effort comes to be made. We may talk as we will of racial 
inferiority, or intellectual inferiority, but nowadays neither of these 
tilings means more than business capacity and commercial instinct; 
we may say, and truly, that no nation could be more devoid of com¬ 
mercial alnlity than Spain; or that even were the national apathy 
in such matters overcome, the lack of ability would remain. But com¬ 
mercial excellence is not the characteristic of the fighting man, rather 
it deteriorates him in every way, the question of peace or war becomips 
purely a business matter controllable by Jews on the Stock Exchanges. 
If the Djon does fight he will be hampered by none of these things 
that vfrill so clog American action, and neutnJise all their financial 
and other advantages. If the Don fights he will fight hard, and if 
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onoe He can Had a maa as leader he will do much: it will not need 
anj veiy great triumph to obtain a viotoiy, a great deal less than a 
Tzalolgar or a Waterloo will set Wall Street soheming for peace at 
anj price; and whether yiotor or loser he will prove a relentleBs and 
hone too principled foe. Mostly, it is a question as to whether the 
leader will be found. Somewhere in the Spanish deet there miust be 
83rving some captain or lieutenant with something in him of the old 
spirit that reigned in the days when Spain was as omnipotent on the 
waves as ever England is to-day. On whether a piece of hostile shell 
finds him, or on whether it spares, may depend much of the world’s 
future history; a reverse at the hands of Spain would mean the 
splitting up of the United States into two if not three independent 
republics. The East hates the West and the South hates both, and 
many are the men biding their time. It is always a possibility; a 
possibility, too, that more than one European nation would view with 
equanimity, that all know must come some day to the cosmopolitan 
“ Koom-posh ” of Bulwer Lytton, that would have come ere this but 
for the wisdom of the hand that framed the American Constitution. 
Spain might be but the mouse that moved the mountain, but the 
identity of the mover does not check the motion. 

The Rival Navies. 

It is taken for granted in most quarters that America must 
eventually triumph over Spain, but the maximum that she can do 
would be to gain possession of Cuba; i^e has no base wherewith to 
attack Spain in Europe, nor the ships to spare for an attempt upon 
the Philippines. For her larger battleships she has no docks, nor 
will have for a year or two yet; any of the big ships badly damaged 
would have to be beached or laid up in harbour for good; she has no 
catchers, as yet no destroyers, and but two torpedo boats. On the 
other hand, Spain has Havana as a base, there is a dock there, and 
plenty more in Spain if a ship had to be sent home. The American 
coast is weak and wealthy, much of it open to attacks by Spanidi 
small craft, which are fairly plentiful. 

Mere statistics of fighting units do not go to prove very much; 
they are useful, however, and perhaps necessary in connection with 
any general view of the situation. For convenience, I have adopted 
my letter notation for gims and armour, mere weight or calibre of 
gun being in these days no criterion of power, and the resisting 
value of armour dependent &r more on material than thickness of 
inches. These letters take into account all the many things that have 
to be considered, and range guns and armour into five powersi, the 
letter for armour roughly indicating the'gun by which, under practical 
conditions, it must be attacked, le,, a armour must be attacked by the 
(A) gun—^e best—and so on. 
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Fast, let ufl oonsid^ battleships. Here Spain is altogether “to 
windward/' and I have omitted one fiist-olass U.S.A. battleship 
belonging to the Paoifio coast, since it would hardly be a laotor.^ 

The finest TCT.S.A. vessel is the Iowa, She carries four 12-in. (A) 
guns protected by a armour, in two turrets fore and aft; eight 8-in. 
(C) guns in four turrets, two on each broadside, protected by h 
armour, and six unprotected 4-in. guns (value less than E). Her*’ 
belt is impenetrable, and the bulkheads of a armour. The ends, 
however, are unarmoured; the forward big turret base has no pro¬ 
tection, and the ammunition hoists have very little. The after big 
turret has d armour protecting its base, and so is vulnerable at near 
ranges to the 6-in. (D) gun. The Imm has a high freeboard for- 
wa:^ and can fight all her guns in all weathers, which is more than 
the Indiana and Massachusetts, the other two first-class battleships, 
can. These (save that they carry instead of six) four E guns pro¬ 
tected by e armour; are armed and armoured much as the loica; both 
big turrets, however, have d armour around their bases. These two 
ships can bring two A and four C guns to bear directly ahead or 
astern, they have a more complete all-round fire than other vessels. 
They are, however, terribly over-gunned, being “whip creation" 
vessels, canying on their 10,000 odd tons of displacement half as 
much armament again as they really ought to carry for sea¬ 
worthiness. 

For practical purposes the solitary first-class Spanish battleship, 
Felayo, is probably superior to any single one of the Americans. 
She is of French type, with two 12*6 A guns, one forward and one 
aft; two 11-in. A guns, one in a barbette on either beam; a 6-in. 
CtF. (D) under the forecastle, and an unprotected battery of 
twelve (E) 4*7 Q.F. guns. These D and E guns are new ones 
with a very flat trajectory, a most important thing—especially 
with bad gunners like the Spaniards—^they can be fired point 
blank or nearly so at almost any fighting range. The barbettes are 
not armoured underneath, though the hoists are a, and continuous 
fire might eventually bring them down. One big shell would, of 
course, put the 4*7 battery out of action; but the separate big gun 
positions would be a veiy great help. Finally the Pelayo has a com¬ 
plete waterline belt of a armour, almost impenetrable over the engines 
—as that of all modem ironclads is. Ihis belt would be in her 
favour because it saves her from the reduction of speed consequent 
upon holes in the bow at the water’s edge. The sea entering such 
holes will certainly detmorate a vessers speed by weighing her down 
forward—^it might also afifect her steering. 

Both sides have, however, other vessels that coidd fight in the Ime, 

(1) 'Ebu Tessel, iSke Ortgm, nster to the Indiana, ia now being sent round to the 
East Ooaat. 
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the States having the second-olass battleship Texa^^ two A gims in u 
turrets with an a redoubt pioteotmg ^ bases, and nx unprdteoted 
Dgims. The speed is said to be about 14 knots at sea, but it is 
douUM whether she would be of much service. Beoently she sank 
in dodc, due, it is said, toher defeotiTe oonBtruotLon,and ^e strain of 
ac^on would soon tend to have a like result. There are also the two 
mmoured cruisers, Brooklyn and Nm York^ carrying respectively eight 
0 and twelve E Ci.F. guns, and six 0 and twelve E (in this case 4-in. 
Q.E. of little fighting value). Each has a thin armour belt, nearly 
complete in the case of the Note York, and both carry armour on the 
0 guns. No very reliable data as to their real speeds exist, but 
probably they could do, at a pinch, 17 knots in war service.^ 

The Spanish navy is essentially one of armoured cruisers—^those 
hybrid and hermap^odite ships ^t have nothing to really recom¬ 
mend them, save that being cWper than battleships, they are more 
easily multiplied. Of these, three, the Vizcaya^ Infanta Mafia Teresa^ 
and Ahniranie Oqueundo, ore in service; and a fourth, the Cardenal 
Cimeros^ could be used if urgently needed. All are big editions of 
our Undaunted class, with ten 5*5 (D) guns in an unarmoured 
battery amidships, an 11-in. (A) Hontoria gun in the bow and stem, 
in barbettes, protected by h armour with c ammunition tubes. Each 
of these ships has a couple of submerged torpedo tubes, the only sort 
likely to be of use in battle. On trial these ships made speeds of 20 
knots or thereabouts, but probably 13 knots would be nearer what 
they can actually do at sea—^the Spaniards are abominably bad 
engineers. Spain also possesses a much better armoured cruiser, the 
new vessel Cristobal Colon, This ship has a complete water-line belt 
of c armour, and the whole of the main deck battery of ten 6-in. Q.F. 
(D guns of flat trajectory) is similarly protected. Equal armour is 
also given to thoroughly protected barbettes fore and aft, each of 
which mounts a 10-in. (B) gun. There are six 4*7 CI.F. guns (E) 
on the upper deck, and these alone are unprotected. This ship is very 
nearly proof against shell fire, only a 12-in. Palliser having any 
prospect of get&g into the battezy. The trial speed was 20 knots, 
and the ship being a new one should be good for 17 to 18 knots at sea. 

Some naval officers recently played out a fleet action between these 
various ships with ** Naval I^egspiel.”^ As allowance was made for 
bad Spanish gunnery, and as the Eriegspiel is specially designed to 
solve problems of this kind, its results may possess some approxima¬ 
tion to what might be actually expected to happen. In the EHegspiel 
battle the more numerous units of Spain proved victorious, though 

(1) On trial the Brooklyn made an aver^ of almost 22 knots for four hoars, and the 
Now York about a knot less. But bo& dtips were li^t, and the tr^ no mtisrion 
whatever as to their aotoal sea-speeds. 

(2) A detailed acoonat of the taotioal dispoaLtions adopted, appeansd in Th$ HsptMSsr, 

4, 1808. 
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the '?iotoxy was ol a Pyrrhic nature. Eatnining tactics wexe adopted, 
and these are certainly those that would most likely he attempted by 
both sides. The Spanish fleet was allowed a couple of destroyers, 
both of which were sunk, but not until they had effected a timely 
diversion. Strategically, however, the victory may be said to have 
Tefet:d with the American fleet, for the XJ.S.A. has a reserve of five 
monitoTB, mostly mountisg four (B) guns, suitable only for coast 
opemtions, but against which Spain would have had nothing left to 
act with. There are also a number of useless old monitors, relics of 
the civil War. 

In first-class cruisers Spain has one, and America two—^the Spaniard 
is the better ship. 

In second-class cruisers Spain has two, the U.S.A. ten. There are 
three American third-class cruisers against three Spanish. Of inferior 
crmsers Spain has nine, America twelve. Spain has eight catchers, 
four destroyers, and a dozen torpedo boats; the Americans have against 
this only two torpedo boats. It does not, therefore, require very 
muiih calculation to gather that Spain cannot, as yet, afford to meet 
the States on the s.ea in pitched battle, nor does the future hold 
any better prospects; America has more ihips building Spain 
has, and the new American vessels are more superior to the old ones 
than the new Spanish ones are.' It follows, therefore, that to hold 
her own Spain must ^be prepared for a long fight, and one in which 
guerilla tactics will be best. She can only beat the American battle¬ 
ships at the cost of all, or nearly all, her own chief units, and America 
would still be left with a formidable coast defence squadron of iron¬ 
clads. If wise, she would steadfastly avoid any general action (unless 
both Argentina and Brazil were with her) and confine herself to a 
dragged out campaign, not seeking to effect any grand coup, but 
making isolated efforts with her two best ships and the minor craft, 
recognising that these last would eventually be destroyed* The 
present spirit of Spanish sailors is favourable for such efforts. It is 
the people and towns upon the American coast that it will best pay 
Spain to damage, and the re-engined Pelayo should almost be able to 
do this with impunity for a long while, if only the Dons had the sense 
to take care of their engines. The Cristobal Cohn again could do much 
the same thing, more easily, perhaps, than the Pelayo. So long as 
the American battleships kept together it is unlikely that they would 
comer these two Spaniards, isolated vessels have always greater 
mobility than a fleet; and the other Spanish armoured ships should 
be more than snfiicient to stop any blockade of Havana, with a view 

(1) Spain also an old battle-diip, Vitoriaf xecently re-conitnictad, and a aeoond 
one bdug altered. But these ships are too lightly armed to be of much, if any, ser- 
▼iTO, and would probably be left at home. Neither side has men enough for all ships 
--Spam haa of all ranks. ir>,845; the United States, 13,218. America has jnst pur¬ 
chased the second-class ci^iser from Brazil. 
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to preventmg the Pelayo mi Cohn from retoming thither to coal. 
Whateyer meaeiiies Ameiioa adopted would he expenaye^ and the 
expense coupled with the absence of any “glorious yictoiy” for which 
the American democracy would assuredly look, would quiddy create 
a public distrust in the American admirals. Hiey might be replaced 
by Captain Mahan; more probably by the loudest talkers to hand. 
In any case, and assuming Captain Mahan to be placed in supreme 
command by the popular yoioe, itby no means follows that that 
brilliant writer and theorist would the right man in the right 
place. From him, too, the American democracy would least stand 
the more than Fabian tactics that alone could lead to tnumph ; indeed 
the greater the ability he displayed, the more quickly would they 
demand that he should be superseded. Eyentually Tammany Hall, 
or its equivalent, would control the fleet, and then Spain might do as 
she pleased, for the States would be riven by internal disputes absorb¬ 
ing ever more and more of the energy that should be devoted to the 
common foe. This, and not a dramatic defeat of the American war¬ 
ships, is what Spain must seek for. 

That she should do so is, perhaps, a large assumption. In the 
Cuban campaign nothing has been more evident than Spain’s capacity 
for doing the wrong thing, and there is no valid reason to suppose 
that her admirals are any better than her generals. Everything 
depends upon the national crisis producing the right man—^if he 
be found then Spain will come out of the struggle having more than 
held her own, leaving America a united nation no longer—if he be 
not found, then she will foolishly seek dramatic glory, and the States 
will conquer. The average American officer is superior to the average 
Spanish one; American gunnery is as certainly better, even making 
allowance for the superiority of the new Canet and Hontoria guns 
over American models. This superiority in gunnery means that the 
Spaniards would be almost compelled to seek that dose action for 
which their ships are structurdly unfitted. To obtain any victory 
they would have to be at least two to one; to obtain any victory from 
which after results could be drawn, three to one. 

The whole situation is nothing but a gigantic simile of the farmer, 
the orchard, and the boys; save that destroyers and torpedo craft, 
which may well pass for the dog, are not with the fanner but with 
Spain. Personal courage is a minor detail to either side; good or 
bad tactios will have but a relatively small efPect; strategy will be 
everything. If Spain adopts a bad strategy, not all the fleets of 
South American republics will be able to help her to success; if she 
adopt a good one and carry it out with consistency, then the 
patriotic dtiaena of the States may well come to rue day that 
'.the meddling finger of Unde Sam was thrust into the horpet’s ja^t 
of Cuba. 

. i^ED. T, Jane, 
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We receive now and then an impression that seems to hint at the 
advent of a time for looking more Olosely into the old notion that, < 
to have a quality of his own, a writer must needs draw his sap from 
the soil of his origin. The great writers of the world have, as a 
general thing, struck us so as fed by their native air and fomiGhed 
forth with things near and dear to them, that an author without a 
coimtry would have come long ago—^had any one ever presumed to 
imagine him—^to be a figure as formless as an author without a pen, a 
publisher or a subject. Such would have been especially, to the 
inner vision, and for the very best reasons, the deep incongruity of 
the novelist at large. We are ridden by tbe influence of types estab¬ 
lished, and as the novelist is essentially a painter we assign him to 
his climate and circumstances as confidently as we assign Velasquez 
and Gainsborough to their schools. Does he not paint the things he 
knows ? and are not the things he knows—knows best, of course— 
just the things for which he has the warrant of the local, the national 
consciousness ? We settle the question easily—^have settled it, that 
is, once for aU; nothing being easier than to appeal for proof, with a 
fond and loyal glance, to Dickens, to Scott, to Balzac, to Hawthorne, 
respectively so English, so Scotch, so French, so American, particu¬ 
larly in the matter of subject, to which part of the business an 
analysis not prone to sin by excess of penetration has mainly found 
itself confined. 

But if our analysis limps along as it may, the elements of the 
matter and the field of criticism so change and so extend themselves 
that an increase of refreshment will practically perhaps not be denied 
us even by the pace obtained. If it was perfectly true earlier in the 
century and in a larger world—speak of the globe itself—that he 
was apt to paint best who painted nearest home, the case may well be, 
according to some symptoms, in course of modification. *^^o shall 
say, at the rate things are going, what is to be “ near ” home in the 
future and what is to be far from it ? London, in ther time of 
Fenimore Cooper, was fearfully—or perhaps only fortunately—^far 
from Chicago, and Paris stood to London in a relation almost equally 
awkward for an Easter run, though singularly favourable, on either 
side, for concentration. The forces that are hanging all this need 
scarce be mentioned at a moment when each day’s breakfast-table 
—^if the morning paper be part of its fumiture-^&drly bristles wiih 
revelations of them. The globe is fast shrinking, for the imagination, 
to the size of an orange that can be played with ; the hurry to 
and fro over its sur&ce is that of ants when you turn up a stone, and 
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there are times when we feel as if, as regards his habitat*—and 
especially as regards herSficfr women wander as they hare never 
wander^—almost everyone mnst have changed place, and duinged 
language, with ev^one else. Glte ancient local concentration 
that was so involuntaiy in Biokens and Balzac is less and less 
a matter of course; and the period is caloulahly near when success¬ 
fully to emulate it will figure to the oritioal eye as a rare and possibly 
beautiful tour deforce. 

The prospect, surely, therefore, is already interesting, and while 
it widens and the marks of, it multiply we may watch the omens and 
wonder if they have a lesson for us. I find myself much prompted 
to some such speculation by Mr. Henry Harland’s new volume of 
Comedies mid Errors; though I confess that in reading into the 
infiuenoes behind it the idea of dispatriation I take a liberty for 
which, on its face, it opens no door. To speak of a writer as 
detached, one must at least know what he is detached from, and in 
this collection of curiously ingenious prose pieces there is^not a single 
clear sound of the fundamental, the native note, not the tip of a 
finger held out indeed to any easy dassifying. This very fact in 
itself perhaps constitutes the main scrap of evidence on behalf of a 
postulate of that partioular set of droumatanoes—those of the trans- 
atlantic setting—^that lends itself to being most unceremoniously, as 
it were, escaped from. There is not a single direct glance at 
American life in these pages, and only two or three iihplied; but the 
very oddity of the case is in our gradual impression, as we read, that 
conclusive proof resides most of all in what is absent, in the very 
quality that has dropped out. This quality, when it is present, is 
that of the bird in the cage or the branch on the tree—^the fact of 
being confined, attached, continuous. Idr. Harland is at the worst 
in a cage of wires remarkably interspaced, and not on'the tree save 
so far as we may suppose it to put forth brandieB of fantastic length. 
He is the branch broken o£E and converted to other useful and agree¬ 
able purposes—even in portions to that of giving out, in a state of com¬ 
bustion, charming red and blue fiame. 

To put it less indirectly, I have found half the interest of Comedies 
and- Errors to be the peculiar intensity of that mark of the imagina¬ 
tion that may best be described as the acute sense of the “ Europe ” 
—synthetio symbol!—of the American mind, and that therefore, 
until Asia and Africa shall pour in their contingent of observers, we 
are reduced to regarding as almost the sharpest American eharactm*- 
istic. If it be not quite always the liveliest of all, it is certainly the 
liveliest on the showing of such work as I here consider, the author’s 
maturest—^work* which probably gives quite the best oocaaian ^ 
critic in quest of an adventure can find to-day for sounding, by vmy 
of a change, the mystery of what nutrition may eventually be <^ered 
to those artistic spirits for whom the “ combes committed to 
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the process, that I have glanced at, of overlapping and getting mixed. 
A fecial instance is illuminating, and Mr. Harland is a dis¬ 
tinguished one. He is the more of one that he has clearly thought 
out a foim'^—of great interest and promise, a form that tempers the 
obscurity of our question by eliminating one danger. If we are to 
watch the ** cosmopolitan^’ painter on trial, it will always be so much 
to the good for him that he has mastered a method and learned how 
to paint. Then we may, with all due exhilaration, set down all his 
shipwrecks to his unanchored state. 

Mr. Harland’s method is that of the " short story ” which has of 
late become an object of such almost extravagant dissertation. If it 
has awaked to consciousness, however, it has doubtless only done 
what most things are doing in an age of organized talk. It took 
itself, in the comparatively silent years, less seriously, and there was 
perhaps a more general feeling that you both wrote and read your 
short story best when you did so in peace and patience. To turn 
it out, at any rate, as well as possible, by private, and almost diffident, 
instinct and reflection, was a part of the general virtue of the 
individual, the kind of virtue that shunned the high light of the 
public square. The public square is now the whole city, and, taking 
us all in, has acoustic propei;^es so remarkable that thoughts barely 
whispered in a comer are heard all over the place. Therefore each 
of us already knows what every other of us thinks of the short story, 
though he knows perhaps at the same time that not every other can 
write it. Anything we may say about it is at best but a compendium 
of the current wisdom. It is a form delightful and difficult, and with 
one of these qualities—as, for that matter, one of them almost every¬ 
where is—^the direct reason of the other. It is an easy thing, no 
doubt, to do a little with, but the interest quickens at a high rate on 
an approximation to that liberal more of which we speedily learn it 
to be capable. The charm I And in Mr. Harland’s tales is that he is 
always trying for the more, for the extension of the picture, the full 
and vivid summary, and trying with an art of ingenuity, an art of a 
reflective order, all alive with felioilies and delicacies. 

Are there not two quite distinct effects to be produced by this 
rigour of brevity—the two that best make up for the many left 
unachitived as requiring a larger canvas ? The one with which we 
are most familiar is that of the detached incident, single and sharp, 
as clear as a pistol-shot; the other, of rarer performance, is that of 
the impression, comparatively generalised—simplified, foreshortened, 
reduced to a particular perspective—of a complexity or a continuity. 
The former is an adventure comparatively safe, in which you have, 
for the most part, but to put one foot afto the other. It is just the 
ririLS of the latter, on the contrary, that make the best of the sport. 
These are naturally—given the general reduced scale—^immense, for 
nothing is less intelligible than bad foreshortening, whidi, if it fails to 
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mean eveiything intended, means less than nothing. It is to Mr. 
Harland’s honour that he always goes in ** for the risks. ITie 
Friend of Man, for instanoe, is an attempt as far removed as possible 
from the snap of the pistol-riiot; it is an excellent example of the 
large in a small dose, the smaller form put on its mettle and tiying to 
do—^by sharp selection, composition, presentation and the sacrifice of 
, verbiage—^what the longer alone is mostly supposed capable of. It is 
the picture of a paxticulair figure—eooen'^c, comic, pathetic, tragic— 
disengaged from old remembrances, encounters, accidents, exhibitions 
and exposures, and resolving these glimpses and patches into the 
unity of air and feeling that makes up a character. It is all a 
matter of odds and ends recovered and interpreted. The “ story ” is 
nothing, the subject everything, and the manner in which the whole 
thing becomes expressive strikes me as an excellent specimen of 
what can be done on the minor scale when art comes in. There 
are, of course, particular efEects that insist on space, and the thing, 
above all, that the short story has to renounce is the actual purmit 
of a character. Temperaments and mixtures, the development of a 
nature, are shown us perforce in a tale, as they are ^own us in 
life, only by illustration more or less copious and frequent; and the 
drawback is that when the tale is short the figure, before we have 
had time to catch up with it, gets beyond and away, dips below the 
horizon made by the little square of space that we have accepted. 

Yet, in the actual and prospective fiood of fiction, the greatest of 
all the streams that empty into the sea of the verbose, the relief may 
still be immense that comes even from escapes for which we pay by 
incidental losses. We are often tempted to wonder if almost any 
escape is not better than mere submersion. Petit^Bleu, in this 
volume. Cousin Rosalt/s, Tirala^Tirala, Booms, all show the same love 
of evocation for evocation’s sake, if need be; the successful sugges¬ 
tion of conditions, states, circumstances, aspects; the suggestion of 
the feeling of things in youth, of the remembrance of this feeling in 
age; the suggestion, above all, of that most difiioult of all things for 
the novelist to render, the duration of time, the drag and friction of 
its passage, the fact that things have not taken place, as the fa^on- 
able fables of our day, with their terrific abuse of dialogue and 
absence of composition, seem to have embraced the mission of repre¬ 
senting, just in the hour or two it may take to estimate the mazmer 
of the book. The feeling of things—in especial of the particular 
, place, of the lost and regretted period and diance, always, to fond 
fancy, supremely charming and queer and exquisite^is, in ,&bdt, Mr. 
Harland’s general subject and most frequent inspiratibn* And what 
I find characteristic and curious in this is that the te^g is^ in tiie 
most candid way in the world, but with new infatiiiatioifisand 
ments, tize feeling of the American for his famawB Suxupe.: 

It is a vezy wonderful thing, this £ur(^ ^ tim American in 
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general and of the author of PomedieB and JErrors in parti(nxlar---»in 
partioular, I saj, because Mr. Harland tends, in a degree quite his 
OTO, to give it the romantio and tender voice, the voice of fancy pure 
and simple, without the distorhanoe of other dements, such as com¬ 
parison and reaction, either violent or merciful. He is not even 
mtemational,” which is, after^, but another way, perhaps, of 
being a slave to the “ countries,” possibly twice or even three times a 
jingo. It is a complete surrender of that province of the mind with 
which registration and subscription have to do. Thus is presented a 
disenctimbered, sensitive surface for the wonderful Europe to play 
on. The question for the critic is that of the value of what this 
surface, so liberally, so artfully prepared, may give back. What 
strikes me as making the author of the volume before me a case 
to watch, as I have said, is that &ct that he has a form so compact 
and an execution so light and firm. He is just yet, I think, a little 
too much everywhere, a trifie astray, as regards his inspiration, in 
the very wealth of his memories and the excess, even, of his wit— 
specimens of which I might gather, had I space, from the charming 
Invisible Prince^ from TJhe Queen^s Pleasure, from Floicer o’ tlie Clave, 
from each indeed, I have noted as I read, of these compositions. 

He is lost in the vision, all whimsical and picturesque, of palace 
secrets, rulers and pretenders and ministers of bewilderingly light 
comedy, in undiscoverable Balkan States, Bohemias of the seaboard, 
where the queens have platonic friendships with professional English, 
though not American, humourists; in the heavy, many-voiced air of 
the old Eoman streets and of the high Boman saloons where cardinals 
are part of the furniture; in the hum of prodigious Paris, heard in 
comers of old caf^s; in the sense of the deep English background as 
much as that of any of these; in a general facility of reference, in 
short, to the composite spectacle and the polyglot doom. Most of his 
situations are treated in the first person, and as they skip across 
frontiers and pop up in parks and palaces they give us the impression 
that, all suffused with youth as the whole thing seems, it is the play 
of a memory that has had half-a-dozen lives. Nothing is more 
charming in it than the reverberation of the old delicate, sociable 
Erance that the author loves most of all to conjure up and that fills 
the exquisite little picture of Rooms with an odour of faint lavender 
in wonderful bowls and a rustle of cmoient silk on polished fioors. 
But thei^, I dare say, are mere exuberances of curiosity and levities 
of independence. He has, as I have sufficiently hinted, the sense of 
subject and tbe sense of shape, and it is when, under the coercion 
of these thin^ he really stops and begins to dig that the critio will 
more attentively\look out for him. Then we shall come back to the 
question of soil—ihe question with which I started—and of the 
possible ups and downs, as an artist, of the citizen of the world. 

Henky James. 



FEIENDLY SOCIEHES FOE WOMEN. 

So far liaok as 1882, a ponderous Gbvemmeiit Blue Book was 
oontaining an ** Abstra^ of the Qpuinqiieimial Eeturns of Sio^c^ 
and Mor^ty, experienced by Friendly Societies’’ for the quin¬ 
quennial periods lying between 1855 and 1875. These returns had 
been first enforced by the great centralising Friendly Societies’ Act of 
1829, as an additional financial safeguard demanded on the granting 
of larger legal privileges and further concessions to members. For 
half a century there has been an imceasing flow of these five-yearly 
returns into the depository at Abingdon Street; but in 1881 an order 
was issued that no further ones would be required, and the several 
secretaries of societies and branches were relieved of this onerous duty. 
SufiEicient material (it was announced) was at the disposal of the 
actuarial department of the Friendly Societies’ Central Eegistry office. 
It may well have been a case of inability to say, And yet there is 
room.” The late Mr. A. G. Finaison dealt with that portion of the 
gigantic mass of financial data which had accumulated up to 1850, 
and another distinguiriied actuary, the Elder Neison, made large use 
of these same returns in his magnum opua^ Contributions to Tital 
Statistics.” The unstinted wealth of data, however, which still re¬ 
mained to be dealt with, will in some measure be realised, when we 
are told that it embraces nearly four and a-half millions of years of 
lives exposed to sickness, having a sickness experience exceeding eight 
million weeks; while tbe total number of years of lives exposed to death 
amoimted to over four millions and a-half, and the mortality expe¬ 
rienced exceeded sixty thousand. Under such circumstances it was 
not to be wondered that a considerable period must intervene before 
the Eeport of the Actuary to the Central Office, promised in a memo¬ 
randum attached to the preliminary publication of 1882, should be 
forthcoming. But at last it appeared in the form of a still larger Blue 
Book of over thirteen hundred foolscap pages, the outcome of twenty 
years’ work on the part of Mr. W. Sutton and his assistants at Abingdon 
Street. It is not unreasonable to suppose that, had Ihe Treasury been 
somewhat more lavirii of outlay, instead of only giving out supplies 
in driblets, there would have been no need for the twenty and odd 
years of waiting for results; Friendly Sooiely secretaries woul4 jppt 
have complained of labours in vain; financial reformers would ^ve 
been stimulated to greater efforts; and the injurious effects which^ we 
fear, these prolc>nged labours have had upon the health of the Govern¬ 
ment Actuary employed, might have been avoided. Su^ eQuridep- 
tions, however, should not lessen our gratitude at being ctt length a|le 
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to taste of the fruits of the aooumulated labours of Frieadly Society 
and Ghnremment officials. And so far as Friendly Societies for 
Women are concerned, the issue of the Beport before us is most 
important. In order, however, to show this, we must ask the reader 
to take a look back. 

A hundred years and more ago we know, on the authority of Sir 
Frederick Eden and others, that female benefit dubs were very general. 
A few years later, however, they rapidly began to decline, and ulti¬ 
mately all but disappeared. There was a brief revival in the thirties, at 
which time we hear of imitation of the €ben spreading male affiliated 
orders under such titles as Oddwomen, Od^sters, Loving Sisters, 
Female Foresters, and the like. But it was only for a time. 

The reasons of the failure to provide women with full Friendly 
Sodety benefits are not far to seek. The SodetieB were, for the most 
part, of an old, and now happily superseded, type. There was a want 
of organisation, a looseness of government, and an absence of sound 
finance about them; consequently, they had no “ staying ” powers. 
When any strain was put upon the funds, there was a collapse. They 
admitted members' on an annual uniform premium, whether they 
entered at eighteen or forty-five years of age; a ruinous practice which 
has brought to dissolution thousands upon thousands of the older 
Friendly Sodeties. Many of them, indeed, were founded before the 
dawn of the science of vital statistics. Some few of these old- 
fadnoned clubs still remain with us; but, at the best, they lead an 
attenuated existence. The rules are for the most part unregistered; 
while a glaring abuse is too common in the enforced payment of a 
portion of the members’ contributions “ for the good of the house ” in 
which they hold their meetings. There is one club which, so far as 
the writer is aware, still meets in the sanded parlour of a wayside 
inn near Nottingham, where its members may be seen taking their 

pints ” and smoking their “ churchwardens.'’ In justice it must be 
allowed that attempts at reform were made, of which we have evidence 
in the establishment at Wolverhampton of “ The Reformed Order of 
Oddwomen.” The objects of the order are quaintly put in the intro¬ 
duction to the rules as being ^*The cultivation of friendship, the 
pleasures of good company, and the improvement of the morals . . . 
for the attainment of which a number of individuals of the first 
respectability have formed themselves into a fraternity.” Rule 2 has 
also an old-world flavour about it—“Every Oddwoman cheerfully 
subscribes her art to enliven the meetings, as well as her money to 
defray the expenses of the lodge, and entertains as with a song, 
amuses as with a tale, or instructs wiih advice her sisters assembled.” 
The spirit of such a rule carried out in general society would 
undoubtedly do much to improve its quality. It must also be borne 
in mind that there is a considerable moiety of women in male societies^ 
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whiGh they are allowed, if not enooixraged, to enter; besides, there are 
local female societies, a special production of ibe North. 

Coming to the present, there is no need to demonstrate the necessity 
of Friendly Society benefits for women, when we remember that we 
have a veritable nation of them in our midst equal to the combined 
populations of Scotland and Wales; and that the some half-dozen 
odcu^tions of women to be discovered in the census of 1831, have 
now grown into the two hundred^and more of the census of 1891. The 
question with us now is, how best to confer on women their equality 
of economic rights. 

Till the last year or two, with the exception of a few Bechabites 
and Abstinent Sisters of the Phoenix, the great male affiliated or 
federated orders uniformly declined to admit females into their ranks 
and to open lodges and courts for women. The old order has, how¬ 
ever, at length given way to new. The Ancient Order of Foresters 
was the first society to throw open its doors to women, and to 
establish female Courts of the Order. This new policy was largely 
the result of the skilful advocacy of women’s claims on the port of 
the late indefatigable permanent secretary, Mr. Ballan Stead. The 
great kindred society, the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, has at 
present stopped at the half-way house. The majority of delegates 
assembled at the last annual Movable Committee declined to establish 
female lodges as part and parcel of the Order; accordingly, the 
societies that have been opened have no financial connection with the 
unity or claims upon it, being no more than independent bodies 
established at the instigation of members of the Order. A memo¬ 
randum has been issued to the effect that these lodges wiU not be 
branches of the Order ”; and that their establishment “ does not 
confer upon the members thereof any right of representation at 
district meetings, or the privileges of adult membership.” Other 
large male societies of the affiliated iype are preparing to follow, .more 
or less, the lead set them by the Foresters. 

It is obvious that, whatever opinion may be held as to the desir¬ 
ability of male societies establishing female branches, a strong case 
exists for the promotion of separate and distinct friendly societies, 
managed wholly or in part by women, and consisting of women only 
as members. 

In January, 1885, the present vmter was privileged to found, at a 
time when the male affiliated societies refused to admit female 
members, the United Sisters, Suffolk Unity. The first court vras 
established in Long Milford, Suffolk. The number of branches has 
now grown to twenty-four, the soddy having taken root in bolh 
urban and rural distdcts. It is composed of females only—^the 
registry office regulations do not admit of the use of the wcMrd 
** women”—who may be admitted between the ages of one and 
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fortj-five. The benefits open to the Sisters ’’ are the usual cdokness 
and funeral; mtli superannuation of deferred annuities, and a 
matemitj fund. The sooiefy may be said to embrace all classes of 
uromen, whetber maniiAl or brain workers, single or maziied, and to 
specially meet tile eoonomio needs of women in the professions. A 
Work and Leisuie’’ Court has been establitiied in London, largely 
through the exertions of Miss Louisa Hubbard, Miss Sophia Beale, 
Miss Helen Blabkbum, and others. There are also a few otiier 
benefit dubs open to women only, sudi as the Church of England 
Temperance and the Oxford Women’s Friendly Sodefy. And, as 
we have seen, preparations are being made for friendly rivalry on the 
part of the larger male afiBhated orders. The present moment is con¬ 
sequently one fraught with large consequences to the economic future 
of women workers—an ever-increasing host For it is obvious that 
the stability of the movement for women’s friendly societies must 
depend upon the financial arrangements and management of these 
bo^es. A good beginning is more than half the battle in a matter 
of vital statistics and sound monetary conditions. It is a question 
of taking the right road or the wrong road, and it is also a ques¬ 
tion of altering the direction already taken, should there be reason¬ 
able cause diown, while a society is as yet at the beginning of its 
journey. 

Considerations such as these make the issue of Mr. Sutton’s report, 
with its Government monetary tables of contributions based on a 
large body of female sickness and mortality experience, a matter 
for congratulation. For we have in this report the results of an 
examination and investigation into a body of data which, up to the 
present, has not been available to actuaries. It will also be of con- 
siderable interest and value to compare with the Government Blue 
Book a “ Eeport upon an Inquiry into the sickness experience of the 
United Sisters’ Friendly Society ” during the five years—January 1st, 
1891, to January 1st, 1896—the quinquennial period covered by 
the valuation prepared in 1896. The report has been most carefully 
and skilfully drawn up by Miss Mary T. Worsley, Organising 
Secretary, and, taken together with the report of the Valuers, Messrs. 
E. Watson & Sons, this inquiry may be said to contain the results 
arrived at (and the consequent lessons to be learned therefrom) in the 
only reoentiy-formed friendly society for women which has been long 
enough m existence, as well as suiEcientiy extensive, to be able to 
collet and furnish ihe necessary data, taken from exhaustive returns 
specially made for the purpose by the secretaries of the several 
branches. This compact body of experience is, perhaps, aU the more 
valuable because it emphatically deals vrith existing conditions, 
while the Government returns available for Mr. Sutton’s report do 
not go beyond 1875. 
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To take Mr. Sutton first.* Hjb report deals with 139,122 years of 
female liyes e:q) 0 B 6 d to dokness risk, and an aotoal experience of 
146,793 weeks of sickness, extending OTor a period of twenty years. 
We are indebted to Mr. T. Abbott, actuie^, for the following extracts 
from a table prepared by him for ike benefit of the Foresters:— 

* OoupABiBON or Annual CoNTBisxmoNB Nsbdbd to Mbbt a Sice 
Bxnefit on £l FEB WxEE Thbouohout Lutb. 



Forartert'Male 
BxpsriaBoe, 1871-5. 

Satton'sFamale 
Efeparimes, 1855-75. 

Sutton’S Male Ex- 
psiiSBoe. 


£ s. d 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

18 

1 13 8 


2 3 

1 18 Ojr 

20 

1 16 4 


2 6 3 

2 0 1 

25 

2 0 9; 


2 13 24 

2 6 4| 

30 

2 7 U] 


3 1 111 

2 14 10| 

36 

8 17 a. 


3 12 111 

3 6 9| 


In the above table the funds are estimated to fructify at 3^ per' 
cent, compound interest. The excess of female over mide sickness 
experience is at once seen to be serious, when considered from a mone¬ 
tary point of view, as to the amount of additional liability it will 
bring to the society. And the risks to the society are the more 
serious, when we fibad, by means of further detailed comparison, that 
while the cost of a sickness insurance of under two years’ duration is 
slightly in favour of the females after twenty-six years of age, at all 
ages the cost of a sickness over two years’ duration is very greatly 
against them. The average cost of a sickness benefit for females is 
seen to be 28 per cent, in excess of that for the Foresters (males). 
Nor do we find that Mr. Sutton’s male experience, though very con¬ 
siderably in excess of that of the Foresters, comes near to that of his 
female experience. 

Speaking generally, there seems to be no question that females are 
more liable to an excess of sickness over that of males during the 
early years of membership, while at the end of life the advantage is 
very frequently on the side of the women. This feet alone would 
make the need of tables based on their own experience the more 
imperative, in order to check inroads upon sick funds at a period 
when they ought to be fructifying at compound interest against the 
denser sick claims of a later period. The effect of a current ratio of 
interest equal to that expected by the tables in use has not been 
sufiSloieniiy understood. 

Before Twalring any observations or deductions, let us examine the^ 

(1) I must liese exiirsts my indebtedness to Mr. ISiomia Abbott, intiuixy (Sheffield) 
of the Boiestera, lor his Indd ex^nation of Mr. Sutton’s tables, and •oompaxwmwiiA 
those piepared tor the Foreiten by Kelson.—Fidf JbfM^srs* Qimrtwly 
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witness of the United Sisters* Sodefy. Turning to the second 
valuation (1890-95) of the assets, realised and prospective, and liabili¬ 
ties of the several courts or branches, we discover a net defidency, 
whereas the first valuation showed a small net surplus. It must be 
remembered that we are now leaving out of consideration the deferred 
annuities of a hundred members as well as Unity and district funeral 
funds, and are only dealing with the court dd^ funds. As a matter cf 
&ot, ^e Unity and distrid funds show a relatively large surplus of 
assets over liabilities. The valuers’ report makes it at once clear 
that the sickness experience of the sodety so exceeded that allowed for 
in the standard tables used (Manchester Unity experience, male) that 
an increase of 5 per cent, to the tables’ values had to be added; and 
to meet the estimated defidency, the sodety’s valuers, Messrs. E. 
Watson & Sons, have advised that about 10 per cent, should be added 
to present sickness contributions, which were in part based on Batdifi’s 
Manchester Unity experience. A table of monthly contributions is 
given below, by which the present rates are compared with those based 
on the experience of friendly societies (female) shown by Mr. Sutton, 
which increased rates the society has now adopted:— 


Benefits. 


Benefits. 


68. First Six Months; 38. After; 
£4 at Death. 


8s. First Six Months; 4s. After ; 
£& at Death. 


ContribationB. 


Contribations. 


Sg««. 

Froposed. 

«. d. 

Freieni. 

8. d. 

Ages. 


Proposed, 
e. d. 

Present. 

B. d. 

16 to 20 . 

. 0 loi 

0 9 

16 to 20 . 


. 1 2 

1 

0 

21 „ 25 . . 

. 0 ll| 

0 10 

21 „ 25 . 


. 1 3 

1 

1 

29 „ 31 . 

. 1 2 

1 0 

29 „ 31 . 


. 1 6 

1 


.34 and 35 

. 1 3 

1 2 

34 and 35 . 


. 1 8 

1 

6 

38 „ 39 

. 1 5 

1 4 

38 „ 39 . 


. 1 lOi 

1 

9 


Miss Worsley has made a careful analysis of the sickness returns 
under the heads of “ Influenza,” “ Ansemia,” “ Debility,” and“ Other 
Causes,” with the following results:—That out of a total of 992 cases, 
221, or 23 per cent., have been due to * Influenza ’; 76 cases, or 8 per 
cent., due to ^Ansemia’; and 66 cases, or 7 per cent., due to what is 
termed * Debility ’; the remaining 629 cases, or 62 per cent., being 
due to other causes. There are, however, 134 cases unaccounted for 
in Courts Victoria, Loyal Cliflord, and Constance, which have been 
included under the head of * Other Causes.’ It is probable that a 
certain proportion of these were due to the three causes above specifled. 
Influenza has, therefore, probably been responsible for about 25 per 
cent, of the sickness, and Anaemia and Debility togetb^ for about 15 
per cent.” 

In the matter of duration of sickness the e^^rience of the United 
Sisters compares favourably with that of Mr. Sutton’s friendly 
sodetieB (female), as out of 992 cases 3 per cent, were under 6 days, 
62 per cent, from 6 to 24 days, 21 per cent, from 25 to 48 days, and 
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oidy 14 per cent, over 48 days* A few of the ehorter oases haye, 
howeyer, been identified as portions of longer oases divided between 

two returns, while several long-period oases would have been returned 

in two shorter periods. But, after maJdng all due allowanoe, the 
results are reassuring upon this head. 

Another feature of interest in Miss Worsley’s report is the oom- 
.parison between the cases of sickness occurring among distant mem¬ 
bers and those “ who are more in touch with the court and under the 
control of the officers.*' The result shows the longer average duration 
of the former in a striking degree; since, omitting Court “ Work and 
Ijeisure " (London), which for the most part has only distant members, 
we get of sick oases among resident members a percentage of d2, 
extending over 24 days, as compared with the heavier percentoge of 46 
in cases among distant members. 

The table treating of the occupations of members is also of special 
interest, because Mr. Sutton was unable to deal with this important 
f^tor in his report. 


Percentages of Sick Members to Total Members in all Courts, 

ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS. 


OccupatioM. 

Number of 
Members in all 
Conrta, let Jan¬ 
uary, 1896. 

Approximate Aroraro 
Number of Cases of 
Bidcnese per Annum 
taken from tbe Five 
Years’ Return Divided 
by Number of Yeati. 

Peroentaiirs of 
Sick Caeee on 
Number of 
Memben. 

(A) Domestic Service and Matrons 



14 

(Schools and Institutions). 

366 

54 

(B) Elementary Teachers and 

133 

20 

16 

Govemwses 

(C) Office (Clerks and Secretaries 




and Post Office) 

15 

4 

26 

(D) Factory and Laundry . 

(E) Shop Assistants, Barmaids, 

184 

57 

30 

83 

12 

14 

and Shopkeepers 

<F) Sick Nurses . . . . 

35 

5 

14 

(G) Dressmaking, Millinery, and 

95 

19 

. 21 

Tailoring (not Factory) . 
(H) Work—Charing and 

Washing .... 

25 

7 

27 

(I) Without Paid Occupation, 

211 

37 

17 

including Wives 


The results are pretty much the expected. Factory and laundry 
have been always considered comparatively unhealthy ocoupations. 
As regards ,“ C., office,” the numbers are too small for the fair play 
of the law SJ averages. The light riokness, however, of “ ^ nm^ 
is surprising, and only in a less degree the respective sicA rates, of 
«B” and “A.” “Without paid ooeupataonandwii^” come out 
well fepm the ordeal. Here, it is probable, the need to take out rick 
ay is not so great as in the other occupations. 
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To siuu up; It is evide^t that the practice of allo^ring women to 
insux^ for a sick benefit and charging them in acoordanoe with male 
rates, is very xinsonnd. If a friendly society for women is to be 
establi^edonafinn finftncifll basis, it must oh^ge its members oontri* 
butioi^ which will cover the liabilities those members bring, and the 
contributions should be calculated on Mr. Sutton’s average female 
experience, and be from time to time revised, if necessary, in the ligh^ 
of the society’s own experience. 

However good actuarially the tables may be with which a society 
begins to work, revision is often necessary to meet local conditions or 
special circumstances. And the cardinal principle in friendly society 
finance of building up reserves to meet future and increasing daims 
cannot be too strongly enforced. 

Mr. Sutton has also done well to lay stress on ^^the personal 
equation” of management. The best tables without efficient and 
economical management will be made of no avail. The hearty and 
active co-operation of all members, when it comes to the due safe¬ 
guarding of the funds for the common benefit of all, is imperative in 
a well-managed society. The note of warning struck some years ago 
by Mr. Gladstone is too often needed; ‘‘ You go,” he said, ‘‘ into 
these societies to seek your own good through the good of others.” In 
mutual thrift there must always be the active principle of altruism at 
work. 

It may be said that members cannot well join too young, provided 
they undergo a second medical examination between the ages of six¬ 
teen and eighteen. The Amended Eriendly Societies Act now allows 
a continuous membership from the age of one year till the end of life. 
The advantages of such membership are great: the early years of 
life lay up for the latter years, wMlst the need of transfer from a 
separate juvenile sodety to an adult is obviated. 

There is the further personal equation ” of the doctor, and I am 
afraid he is not always careful enough in the matter of examination. 
The experience of the United Sisters has also shown that after a 
sickness of eight weeks the committee of management should be em¬ 
powered to have a second medical opinion, if thought desirable. It has 
been found advisable to make a rule that no member should draw more 
than six months’ full sick pay in any twelve calendar months; and if 
a member has been in receipt of full pay for six months, die diould 
not again claim full pay until she has b^n off the sick fund altogether 
for twelve months. That a sick member should call off the sick fond, 
and then call on again, after a very brief interval, for a slightly different 
illness, is a contingency to be guardM against. 

A portion of the excess of female sickness experience in the 
Government return u without doubt due to the frequent indudon of 
maternity benefits; and societies diould take care to insure only for 
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ordinaiy fiidmess, while at the same time opening a maternity fim 
as a separate msuianoe. 

With regard to what a siok member (female) may do when bn the 
siok fund, the hard-and-fast line drawn in male societies often operates 
with undue severity. The special rule of the United Sistem that 

no work whidh either brings in earnings, or is considered by the 
doctor to be injurious to recovery, may be done by sisters Who are in 
receipt of sick pay has worked well, and, so far as the experience of 
the court goes, it has not, when duly safeguarded by the visits of the 
sick visitors, been found liable to abuse. 

Full actuarial solvency is not likely to be found in any friendly 
society until sickness contracts terminate at sixty-five years of age, 
and ^e disability of age, as distinct from the disability of sickness 
during the workhig period .of life, is separately provided for. This 
regulation is the more imperative in friendly societies for women, 
because, on the average, female life is two years longer than that of 
males. This is favourable to mortality experience, but operates 
against a lifelong sickness insurance. In the Unity Funeral Fund 
of the U. S. F. S., while the expectation of deaths was 32, the actual 
experience was only 16. Unquestionably, as has been seen, a large 
percentage of sickness was the result of influenza and ansemia among 
the young members, generally during the first two years of member¬ 
ship, Very possibly these causes may lessen in their influence during 
another quinquennial period. It is, however, unmistakable that the 
promoters of friendly societies for women should take all possible 
care to make use of the significant results which have been brought to 
light by Mr. Sutton’s laborious investigation. It is also to be 
hoped that the special report of the Organising Seoretaxy of the United 
Sisters will shortly be made pubHc, and that kindred societies will 
not be slow to avail themselves of ike lessons it conveys. 

Much debatable matter has been deared up, obstacles to progress 
have been removed, theories have been brought tothe testof experience. 
The doubters and critics—^who are n^y—can now venture on what 
wiU be to them new ground with doubts dispdled and fears allayed. 
We repeat, that the results of Mr. Sutton’s labours should at once 
and without undue delay be inade use of. The pioneer work of the 
United Sisters will not have been thrown away if advantage is taken 
of an experience which, though short in point of time, has been, the 
present writer ventures to think, fniitfid and beneficial. The net 
gain is that all those women who are interested in themselveB obtrin- 
ing, or helping their sisters to obtain, full fii^dly society ben^ts 
with actuarial solvency, are now enabled to take qourage and go 
forward.” 

J . Feomb WaxiNSON. 



BRITISH TRADE AND THE INTEORITY OF CHINA, 

In the debate on Gbina in the House of Commons on March Ist, the 
following motion was accepted hy the Government, and passed without 
a division 

That it is of vital importance for British commerce and influence that the 
independence of Chinese territory should be maintained.” 

During the debate on the motion, Mr. Curzon observed that he had 
not any great belief in the inherent stability of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment; that China was being pressed from every side, and was 
incapacitated from successful resistance by defects in her Government 
and institutions; and that he could well foresee she is confronted in 
the future by even greater dangers than she had to meet in the past. 
But, speaking for the Government, he declared our policy is and 
must be to prevent her disruption so far as we can, and to secure for 
her that fresh lease of life to which her immense and magnificent 
resources entitle her.” 

In March, 1894, four years before the debate, I urged, in an article 
on “Western nations and Eastern markets,” that the designs of 
France and Russia upon China, and the approaching completion of 
the Siberian Railway, together with her own inherent weakness, par¬ 
ticularly on the seaboard, should teach China that the goodwill of 
non-aggressive foreign nations was of the utmost importance for the 
preservation of the integrity of her dominions; and I pointed out 
that;— 

** Suck knowledge should, and in all likelihood will, lead her to further extend 
the European stake in her markets by increasing the number of treaty ports; re¬ 
ducing her provincial taxation on goo^ in transit, which at present throttles com¬ 
merce,'particularly inSouthem and Western China; and by throwing open the whole 
of her navigable rivers to steam navigation. Thus trade would increase by leaps 
and bounds, and other manufacturing natiohs, besides our own, would look with 
an^ eyes at the threatened encroachment of France and Russia upon the 
Celestial Empire, which, if carried out, would close its vast and highly-promising 
markets to their commerce. ” 

My advice appears now to be bearing fruit. It has apparently 
been accepted hy our own Government and, at its instance, by the 
Government of China. China has thrown open her rivers to steam- 
navigation ; she has issued a proclamation enforcing the provincial 
authorities to recognise and act up to our transit treaty-rights, thus 
relieving foreign trade in transit from provincial taxation; and, if the 
Peking correspondent of the Berliner TagehhU may be believed, at 
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tilie instanoe of Baxon von Hiking, an Imperial edict has been issued 
allowing foreign goods to be introduced, duly free {i.e., probably after 
payment of the import duty of 5 per cent, and ^e transit duty of 
2i per cent, as fixed by the treaty-tariff), in origincd packages, to all 
places in the interior of Ohina, on condition that the packages fihall 
be transported, unopened, to their final destination. This latter is a 
boon that 1 have for many years, acting through the Chambers of 
Commerce, pressed our Coyemment to obtain. Moreover, Mr. Ourzon, 
during the debate I have alluded to, dedared, on the part of our 
Government, that Our belief is that the integrity of China, which 
we are asked by this motion to safeguard, is most likely to be secured 
by throwing open China to the interests and intercourse of the whole 
world. . . . The more Powers—the more dvilieed Powers—^you interest 
in China, the more likely you are to be able to sustain her integrity 
and welfare.** 

Notwithstanding the many brave speeches made by our Ministers 
on the platform, there is good reason to believe that Germany has 
treated their words as wind, and does not intend to bind herself to 
refrain from preying on China and restricting the area of trade for 
other nations. If she were to refrain from doing so, she would be 
stultifying the declarations that have been made by her Foreign 
Minister, Herr von Bulow, in the Eeidistag. On December 6th, in 
referring to the policy of Germany in the Far East, he stated that 
“ The time is gone by when other nations can divide the earth and 
Germans reserve for themselves the sky.*^ 

Again, on February 8th, the very day Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour were assuring Parliament that there was no conflict of view 
between tl^e German and Eussian Governments and our own, Herr 
von Bulow was placidly referring to the fifty kilometre zone, as the 
“ German zone,’* and was assuring the Eeichstag that, ** In Elao-Chau, 
English, French, and Eussian interests are equally ^ removed, so 
that our interests there do not touch those of any Power.” 

As to our declared policy of the ** open door,” the German Foreign 
Minister plainly stated that he would not commit himself to it, espe¬ 
cially as regards Foreign Powers. He would not go further ihan to 
say ‘&at he thought ** it would best correspond with German interests 
in the future to make Eiao-Ohau a free port.” Our new CommerGial 
Treaty with Germany is now on the tcpisy and to flout us over-much 
at the present moment might have duagreeable consequences fm 
Germany. What will happen when that Treaty is concluded, time 
will show. It was after this speech of ‘Heat von Bulow that our 
Government determined to safeguard our area for trade to a Mnijited 
extent by entering into the Agreement with China whid^ i^ 
the following important arrangement, which vixt^^ places the 
Yongtse regicm under Britidb protectimi 
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** In view of the gieat impoitanee attached by Great Brita^ to the retention of 
the Yangtse region in Ghineae poaseBsion, the CMnese Government have formally 
intimated to the Irtish Govemment that there can be no question of territory, in 
the valley or region of the Yangtse, being mortgaged, leased, or ceded to any 
Power/* 

We lukTe seen iliat Germany is apparently bent upon dividing the 
portion of China lying to the north of the Yangtse region with Enssia, 
and upon fomenting a quarrel between England and France over the' 
division of the remainder. She doubtless hopes to secure the pro¬ 
vinces of Shantung and Shansi, and part of Shensi, Eansu, and Honan 
as her share of the spoil; leaving the Chinese province of Pe«chili, 
together with the throe Manchurian provinces and Mongolia, Chinese 
Turkestan and Thibet, to Eussia. Thus her power in Asia would 
about balance that of Eussia, and she would have an enormous preserve 
for the extension of her commerce. She would never otherwise have 
propounded and initiated a scheme whereby the Chinese Empire 
would be broken into four fragments, two of which, under France and 
Eussia, would be dosed to her trade by prohibitive tariffs. 

Now, it is evident that neither Eussia nor France looked upon the 
mtervention and proffered aid of Germany with favour. Whatever 
the designs of these two Powers upon the integrity of China may be, 
neither of them considered the time opportune for their fulfilment, 
and neither of them desired to diare the spoil with Germany. Eussia 
considered that she had an imminent war with Japan on her hands 
over Korea, and that, anyhow, it would be too early for her to take 
action in Manchuria before the completion of the Siberian-Pacific 
Eailway. Moreover, by semng Kiao-Chau, Germany seized a port 
that, during the winters of the two or throe previous years, had 
harboured the Eussian fleet, and for the lease of which, Eussia at 
the very time was negotiating with China. Besides this, it was 
naturally inferred that Germany intended to acquire a large share of 
what Eussia considered she herself was the natural heir to. Prince 
Oukhtomsky is known to be the personal friend of the Emperor of 
Eussia, so the views of the Emperor on the subject were probably 
expressed coiyectly by that Prince's organ, tiie Bt Fetershurg 
ViedomoBtiy early in December last, a day or so after Germany had 
demanded Kiao-Chau Bay from China, and about a fortnight l^fore 
the doctrine of the “ mailed fist ” was launched at Kief. The journal 
urged that:— 

the Germans introduce freah'elements of trouble into China, other States, 
and especially angry Japan, wiU not remain mere spectators, and Bussia in her 
proper senses could not idlow that part of the world to become a second Africa 
for the white man.** 

Aggression in China was not popular in Francei outsida.a small 
clique of hungry projectors and c^cialB looking for promotion. 
France had received more lhan die bargained for in her last war with 
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China; and her oolimias in Ihdo-Ohina had proved not only onre- 
munerative hut a heavy harden. She had enough handitd to ^al 
with in Tonkin without hankering after several millions more in the 
unruly provinces of South-Eastern China. Germany’s action was, 
therefore, not looked on with favour hy France in general, otherwise 
than as being ve:ita1iou8 to England. It was Germany that was 
initiating the disintegTation of China. Why ^en should we have 
meekly passed over the action of Germany, and then turn and howl 
in one pa(^ at Eussia because it was hent upon following a course 
that had heen practically sanctioned hy Lord Salisbury in his speech 
at the Mansion House in November, 1895, and after Mr. Balfour’s 
speeches at Bristol in the following February, and at Manchester in 
January last, which invited Eussia to take the necessary steps to 
obtain an ice-free port P ' 

Eussia’s late action against us in Korea and in connection with our 
projected Anglo-Chinese loan has heen vexatious, hut her demands cm 
China in respect to Port Arthur, and for leave to make a branch rail¬ 
way to connect her main line with that ice-free port, are only such as 
we diould have made in like oircnunstanoes. In fact, Eussia is so 
placed that she must obtain an ioe-fiee port even at the cost of a war 
with Japan, which she evidently expects and is preparing for. It 
would he rampant folly on our part to war against Eussia in order to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Japan. Unless we allow Eussian 
action or Eussian pressure at Peking and Seoul in any way to interfere 
with our privileges or rights in Chinese Manchuria and Korea, I fail 
to see what cause we have for making a fuss. Indeed, if we reso¬ 
lutely determine to cany out our own policy of keeping the markets 
of the Far East open on equal terms to the trade of the world, I do 
see cause for rejoicing in the intention of Eussia and Germany to 
improve the position of their and our customers, and thus their pur¬ 
chasing power, hy the oonstraction of railways. 

Of course, it is the duty of our Government to oome to a clear 
understanding with Germany and Eussia that, in the ports leased hy 
China to them, we shall receive equality of treatment and taxation 
with their own subjects; and that there shall he no preferential rates 
on their railways. It is likewise necessary to note that with Kiao- 
Ohau connected with the main Chinese ^siem of railways hy a hranch 
line, and Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan in Eussian hands, and con¬ 
nected mth the main Eussian and Chinese system of railways, the 
trade of Northern China as well as that of Chinese Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and of Eastern Anatio-Eussia, will, for several months in 
the year, find its vroy to these ioe-free ports. It is, therefore, all the 
more important .that there should he equal treatment on these^^ l^ 
and at these ports for all nations. If there is no^ it vidll he an act of 
commeroial war that the. United Kingdom^ the United States, Aui^70« 
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Eungaiy, Italy, Japan^ and other nations oonoemed, would have a 
right to resent. 

With Bussia at Port Arthur and Germany at Eiao-Ohau there oan 
be no doubt that, unlem we oan by hook or by orook get possession of 
either Ta-lien-wan or of Wei-hai-wei, we shall be at an enormous dis¬ 
advantage in oase of future warlike operations in the Northern Ohi- 
nese and Korean Seas. If we allow China to cede Ta-lien-wan as 
well as Port Arthur to Bussia, and if Japan determines and is able 
to keep Wei-hai-wei, we shall only have the open and unprotected 
roads of Ghefoo on the whole len^ of the Chinese ooast, from the 
Yangtse northwards, to anchor our fleet in for many months in the 
year, in case of war. The question of Ta-lien-wan is, pace Lord 
Salisbury, a serious one for us. Port Arthur is all that Bussia oan 
rightfully demand as a naval base. To demand Ta-lien-wan as well, 
is, in my opinion, merely working to our detriment, and I trust that 
its cession to Bussia will be vigorously and successfully opposed, and 
that it will be acquired by us. 

Whatever the rumoured demands of France inay be, the further 
disintegration of China has probably been brought to a halt for 
some years, at least, by the firm attitude of resistance taken up 
by the British nation, and the growing sympathy for our policy 
that has even been displaying itself in Germany and in France. 
Even the restless German Emperor may come to the same frame of 
mind, though it appears that Germany is now raising a claim to 
the whole of the province of Shantung, which contains about one- 
twelfth of the population of China, as being within her sphere of 
influence, and this notwithstanding that it includes the treaty port of 
Chefoo, and the naval base of Wei-hai-wei which is now occupied by 
Japan. Every day that passes, our position for successfully coping 
with the designs of such nations who would fein consider themselves 
the “ heirs of China,” is being strengthened. The United States and 
Japan, and still more recently Austro-Hungary, have shown a strong 
inclination to range themselves on our side in defence of their own 
and our interest, and it is daily becoming more recognised by other 
trading nations that the desire of aggressive nations to shut ofl the 
trade of one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world from them is a 
matter that deeply affects their interests and far more deeply the 
interests of their descendants. The fulfilment of such desires would 
not only mean the destruction of the Chinese Empire, but would be 
an act of commertM warfare against them, an act that would be more 
and more fdt as their struggle for existence increased with the growth 
of their population. 

The struggle for existence is daily becoming fiercer. This is 
mainly owing to the ever-increasmg horde that is being drivmi to 
seek a livelihood in manufacturing and distributing pursuits. The 
last census showed that since the commencement of the oentniy the 
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popnlatioxi of Great Biitam bad more than trebled, notwithstanding 
the great and constant flow of emigration to the United States and 
our Colonies, whereby th^ hare been largely filled up. Even 
assuming that the population of Ireland remains stationaiy, and 
that emigration from Great Britain increases in ratio to the 
lation; at the present rate of increase, at the dose of next ceutu]^ the 
. inhabitants of the Biitii^ Isles will number fully a hundred and 
thirty-five millions. The acquirement, maintenance, sbid develop¬ 
ment of markets for our ever-increasing manufactures is thus a matter 
of grewing importance to us. Other manufacturing nations are more 
or less in the ibame plight, and the result has been the fierce scramble 
for territory which has led to the partitionment of Africa, Borneo, 
New Guinea, and Indo-China; and to the hurrying of armed hosts 
to Eastern Asia, and the threatened letting loose of the dogs of war. 

From Lord Salisbury's statement, during the debate on the Address, 
even after subsequent correction, it appears that there is no serious 
conflict of view between Germany and Bussia and our Government. 
Moreover, the French Foreign k^nister thought fit to declare, in the 
Chamber, on February 7th, not only that “ France desir^ that 
China should continue to exist, and wii^es that no attempts should be 
made against her rights," but went on to say that France will seek 
for a combination suited to maintain harmony among the Powers.” 
And on February 25th, we learned from Mr. Curzon's reply to Lord 
C. Beresford's question in the House, that the French Government 
had no intention to occupy Hainan, and did not intend to follow 
the example of Germany and Russia by occupying a naval base in 
Chinese waters. We may, therefore, look to having France on our 
side. If such is the situation, all nations being at one with us in 
the desire to develop trade with the Chinese dominions to its utmost 
possible limits, we should have no difficulty in arranging for joint 
effort towards putting the requisite pressure on the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to force it to follow the example of the Governments of India 
and Japan. These countries, with great and growing benefit to them¬ 
selves, have abolished all intemal texation on trade, and have opened 
the whole of their coasts as well as their rivers to steam navigation. 

The results to our trade with China of such a policy can be judged 
from the following facts taken from recent Trade Reports. In 1896 
the exports from the United Erngdom to China and Hong Kong 
amounted to only 5d, per head of Chiba’s population, whereas India 
took 2 b. worth and Japan ds. worth per living soul. Japan, therefore, 
received in value, per head of the population, more than seven times 
as much of our goods as was taken by China, a country far more 
fertile and far‘richer iu latent wealth than either Japan mr India. 
China’s policy up to the present has impeded 'trade to the utmost, 
practically stifling it in many parts, by subjecting it to harassing 
delays, countless extortions, and unnecessary cost of oaniage, with 
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liie result iliat her people are unpoverished and disoontented with 
their rulers. 

The general ignoianoe of eyen able and unnsnaUy 'weH-infc^med 
statesznen in this oountry as to the requirements of our ooxnmeroe 
in China was ouxiouslj exempMed by Sir Henry Fowier^s speech at 
WolTerhampton on January Slst, when, soofi^g at the idea of 
Cabinets in Downing Street opening markets for commerce, he 
declared that: ^ Markets were opened by doTer tradesmen and manu¬ 
facturers.” Had he studied our treaties and blue-books he would 
have found that our dever tradesmen and manufacturers were unable 
OYen to set foot in China, Corea, and Japan until those countries 
were forced open by war and kept open by treaty. A glimpse into 
recent Eeports on the trade of China and the Chinese treaty ports 
would have prevented him from so committing bimwAl-fj for he would 
have learned how greatly our trade is hampered by absurd restric¬ 
tions, unnecessary delays, onerous taxation, and by the squeezes and 
extortions of numberless officials, which have practically driven the 
trade out of the hands of our clever traders into the hands of the 
Chinese, and turned our merchants into commission-agents and mere 
shipbrokers, and left no single Furopean tradesman in China outside 
the Concessions at the treaty ports. 

X^et us contrast the poisdtion of trade and traders in China and 
Japan, so as to be able to foretell what the trade of China may 
reasonably be expected to be when the Chinese Quvemment follows 
the example that has been set it by that of Japan. According to 
Mr. Consul Brenan, who was last year deputed by the’ Foreign 
Office to report on the state of trade at the Chinese and Japanese 
treaty ports, the development of trade in China “ is at present 
struggling against every obstacle that bad government can put in 
its way. Japan affords us the exact converse in every sense of the 
last proposition.” In short, in Japan our Consul f^ed to see wlmt 
greater facility can be given for the movement of trade. He says: 
“A London barge placidly sailing down the river Thames, and a 
boat being dragged up a Nile cataract, do not produce a greater 
contrast than is offered by the conditions tmder which trade exists 
in the two countries.” 

In Japan the import duties on raw material, and the export duties 
on the principal Japanese manufactures have been abolished, and we 
are told ihat; Trade is hampered by no internal, but by few 
and trifling export duties; no official has any power or scope for 
illegal exactions . . . facilities of transport have already been largely 
provided both by rail and water, and are yearly growing . . Nothing, 
in fact, that Ghovernment patronage and interest can do to encourage 
legitimately the commerrial and industrial tendencies of the people 
is left undone.” 

This sensible policy, joined with the rectitude of the Administra- 
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tion, has had the natural effect of increasing ihe revenne and trade of 
the oountry, and the prosperiiy and loyalty of the people. Itlike- 
-wise accounts for the revenue and trade of Japan per head of tbe 
population being so largely in excess of those of China. In a recently 
published report, the whole rev^ue of China is given at £14,829,000; 
whereas the Japanese ordinary rev^ue for the ouiient year is estimated 
at £12,141,021, and its extraordinary revenue at £11,918,922. The 
extraordinaxy revenue may be left out of account in the comparison, 
because it is largely composed of contributions, recdpts from the war 
indemnity, and from loans. Japan, with one-tenth of the population 
of China, has an ordinary revenue—^which is rapidly increasing— 
equal to more than eight-tenths of that of China, and Mr. Lowther, 
our Secretary of Legation in Japan, has pointed out, in his report on 
the Budget of Japan, that the country could bear a higher scale 
of taxation.” 

In 1896 the foreign trade of China was valued at £55,768,000 ; 
and that of Japan at £31,543,195. The foreign trade of Japan is, 
however, but in its infancy, and it is increasing at an astonishing 
rate. Between 1880 and 1896 it increased nearly fivefold. For the 
present year its foreign trade will probably be nearly as large as 
that of China, or nearly ten times as large per head of the population 
as that of China. As the general fertility and latent mineral wealth 
of China are, area for area, far in excess of those of Japan, and the 
people of both countries are equally ingenious and industrious, and 
have the same trading propensities, there can be no reason why, if 
China follows the lead of Japan, her revenue and foreign trade should 
not in a few years increase tenfold, and expand at a mmilftr rate to 
those of Japan. To understand why China is so far behind that 
country, in power of offence and defence, and in revenue and trade, 
we must consider the “ defects in her Government and institutions,” 
which, as Mr. Curzon has pomted out, have incapacitated her froxd 
successful resistance.” 

The Chinese officials are without doubt the most venal in the world, 
and bribery, corruption, and peculation have in the course of centuries 
been raised in China to a fine art. It has been bruited about that one 
or two of the viceroys are comparatively honest, but considering the 
enormous amount of revenue ^t is peculated in the provinces under 
their charge, their honesty cannot be much more than a veneer. Even 
the highest judicial and highest Court officials are tainted in the 
same manner. Only last September an Imperial decree was publiidied 
in the lacking Gazette^ in which it appears that the President of the 
Board of Punishment (the highest Comrt of Justice in the Empire), 
the elder brother of the late Chinese Minister to Qreat Brfinm and 
France, had been accused by two censors of having given seor^ aid 
to his nephews in their attempts at getting money hy illegal and 
doubtful methods.” The President, togetW with the Fixst-dlasB 
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Seoietaries (equivalent to our Secretaries of State), who had (doubt¬ 
less for heavy bribes) endeavoured to shield him, had been hau<M 
over to the Board of Appointments for the detenmnation of ah 

a^uate penalty. ^ / i. • 

The system of expecting and demanding presents (otherwise 
bribes), regulate as in Korea, success at the examinations, the 
obtainment of official appointments and promotion, and the veiling oJ^ 
pAmilftfinna and other iniquities perpetrated by officials. From the 
Imperial Court down to the lowest official underling the naturalist’s 
observation, quoted by Swift, applies— 

<<Aflea 

TTflu smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em ; 

And BO proceed ad infinitum,** 

On any official arriving at his new post, it is a well-understood 
rule that all the officials inferior to him in the district, prefecture, 
province, or viceioyalty, who ore under his supervision, are expected 
to make him a present, graduated in value according to tlie compara¬ 
tive lucrativeness of their posts, and according to what delinquency 
they wish covered, or what favour they wish granted by their superior. 
An instance of the manner in which such bribes are rendered 
ineffective when not given to the Governor, as well as to the 
Yioeroy of a Province—^these offidals being checks or spies upon 
each other—^appears in a recent Peking Gazette^ in which the Emperor 
decreed as follows :— 

** It has been the custom for Yiceroys and Governors of provinces to send us 
annual secret reports, at the end of each year, concerning the abilities, general 
conduct, and honesty of their subordinates, commencing from those holding the 
substantive and expectant ranks of Taotai and Prefect, down to the petty 
officials of the last or 9th class. With these reports as data, we are enabled to 
know the value of each official in the provinces to whom has been entrusted the 
direction of the affairs of our subjects, the common people. The following, how> 
ever, appears to us inexplicable. On a |»rmer occasion we received one of these 
secret annual reports from Tan Chung-un, the Viceroy of the two Kuang,pro> 
vinces (Euangsi and Kuangtung), who eulogised a certain Chou Tien-liu, I'refect 
of Szenfu, in Kuangsi province, declaring that he was * a man to he thoroughly 
tmsted, both as an honest and talented official, who attended to his duties 
earnestly and diligently, and whom the people under him greatly loved and trusted.’ 
Now, however, Shih Nien-tsu, ex-Govemor of Kuangsi, sends us an altogether dif¬ 
ferent report of this Chou Tien-lin, stating that * the reputation for ability of the 
said Prefect of Szenfu is mediocre, and from his general conduct he is not to he 
trusted to hold an importaxit post,’ etc. This is rather strange, and calls for an 
investigation. We, therefore, command Huang Huai-sen, the present Gt>vemor 
of Euangsi, and Hsu Chen-yi, Governor of Enahgtnng, to investigate conjointly 
the case and report to us as to how the said Prefect really stands in the estima¬ 
tion of the people of the Prefecture of Szenfu. Let there he no private likes or 
dislikes to stand in the way of a perfectly just report.** 

It was to remove the need of bribery and extortion that the 
Emperor, Kien Lnn, towards the end of last century, in order to 
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fifid • an ample support lor the offioialSy raised their allowaoees, oar 
emoluments in grain, which are giiren to them in addition to their 
salary. Thus, for instance, according to the TehTnng^Sbejf^l^iHif a 
Governor of a province, whose money salary is 160 taels (£25) per 
annum, receiv'es pay and emoLuments togetiber amounting to 15,000 
taels (£2,500) per annum.. The Provincial Treasurer gets 8,000 ta(^ 
(£1,333), and so on with the other officials. These emoluments are 
apparenky unknown to, or forgotten by, writers who seek to excuse ^the 
bribery, corruption, and extensive peculations of the officials on the 
grounds of their being unable to subsist upon their small pay. 

The revenue system of China could not be more effectively designed 
to lend itself to peculation. It is described by our Conml at Poo- 
chow as ‘‘ an utterly rotten and corrupt tystem of collecting revenue, 
wherein the vested interests involved are so enormous that nothing 
short of the reform of the whole ffscal arrangements of China can set 
it right. The system of farming the taxes, or at least making the 
official in charge of them remit a certain sum every year, while he 
puts the balance of the amount into his own pocket, ensures the 
largest possible collection at the greatest possible cost, and the least 
possible benefit to the Government. It is said that the cost of 
ooUeoting Xdkin is 70 per cent, of the total amount realised. The tax- 
farmers may be, and often are. Mandarins of the highest rank.” The 
Tartar General at Foochow, who &rms the Native Mjantime Customs 
of the Fukien Province, is the highest official in the province, and 
ranks before the Govemor-Gteneral, and has been Governor-General 
of the TTnlrwtTig Provinces. He is said to pocket out of the Customs 
150,000 taels a year. How much the Manchu Colonel in charge of 
the Foochow office and other subordinates pocket out of the Customs 
of province is not stated. The peculation of the Native Maritime 
Customs at Shanghai and Cantcm is even more glaring. It is within 
the mark to say that not one-fiftieth of the receipts of this branch of 
the Customs are accoimted for by the officials. 

The collection of revenue from trade, land, &o., in the interior is 
thus remarked upon by Mr. Consul-GenOTal Jamieson in his ** Iteport 
on the revenue and expenditure of ihe Chinese Pmpire :— 

** Each district has a fixed quota, which the magistrate must pn^uce by hook 
or by crook, but beyond that minimum all the rest is practically his own, not to 
keep exactly, because if he holds a lucrative appointment he is expected to bo 
extra liberal in his presents to the Oovemor, to the Literary Chancellor, to Ihe 
Provincial Judge,, the Treasurer, and so on, not to mention still higher dignatories 
if he wishes to get on. But there is no magisWacy that does not at least make up 
its limits of taxation and leave something over, while the greater number leave a 
handsome surplus. To hand this over to the Imperial exchequer is about the 
last thing that anyone would think of doing. It is the fhnd out^of which oiainly 
the icntnnes of. Viceroys and Commissioners have been built up.** 

Every official aud underling connected with tiie poUeotion uf taxa¬ 
tion hfta hiB finger in the pio* Native inland oustom-boufies, known 
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•SB ^^kwan,” and Tiilriii stations, known as ^bhia”^ as ^^ka,” are dotted 
•over the oountiy at eyery few miles both on the wat^ and land 
routes. The salt oontroUexe have likewise their stations, ooUeotors, 
and watoheis spread over the provinces, it may be cheek by jowl with 
the others. Each of these departments, though oolleoti^ duties at 
the same station, have a separate establishment. At treaty ports 
like Canton there are two other separate establishments: namely, thd' 
Imperial Maritime CustomB and the Nati ve Maritime Customs. The 
Imperial Maritime Customs, which are under European supervision, 
take cognizance only of cargoes carried in foreign bottoms, t.^., 
foreign-bmlt ships, whether foreign-owned or Chinese. The Native 
Maritime Customs stiU controls the trade in native junks, and levies 
duties on their cargoes. In a letter in The Times of January 20th, 
I pointed out that the annual receipts accounted for by the Native 
Maritime Customs at Shanghai must represent more nearly a week’s 
ooUeotion than a year’s,” and that if the Native Inland Customs’ and 
Native Maritime Customs’ revenue were collected by the Imperial 
Maritime Customs’ Department—the only honest revenue d^Nirtment 
in China—the assets to the Imperial Qovemment from this source 
would probably be at least fifty times as large as they are at preseni” 

Exa^y the same might be said about the likin revenue, and we 
may expect some very startling revelations in connection with it when 
tiie terms of the new loan are carried out. For the loan is secured 
on the unmortgaged portion of the Foreign Customs’ receipts, and 
upon the Likin of the provinces of Eiangsu, Ejangsi, Hupeh, Che¬ 
kiang and Nganhwui, and the Likin ooUeotion in these provinces is to 
be placed under Sir ^bert Hart. The Emperor has for years shown 
a determination to put a stop to the peculation of the revenue, and 
the wholesale peculation that wUl certainly be revealed by the first 
year’s ooUeotion of the Likin by the Imperial Maritime Cu^ms, wiU 
go greatly to strengthen his hands, and wiU tend to the consolidation 
of the whole of the establiehments now coUeoting revenue from trade 
in that department, greatly to the benefit of revenue and the 
.merchant alike. At present Tnining and other industries are practi- 
caUy stified by the enormous taxation on goods in transii In one 
case, for instance, the price of opal is increased tenfold at a distance 
of thirty mUes from the mines. 

An idea of the present internal taxation upon goods can be gained 
from the foUowing passage from Mr. Commisrioner Bredon’s memo¬ 
randa concerning Bailways and Inland Taxation in China, which 
was published hurt year by order of Sir Bobert Hart, the Inspector- 
General of Customs. Mr. Bredon, in 1896, was officiating Oom- 
misrioner of the Imperial Maritime Customs at Hankow, a^ drew 
out the memorandum at the request of the Yioeroy, Chang Chih-tung. 
The memorandum states that 
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In foreign countries it is usual to tax goods once only—on import; the duty 
^en paid frees them from ail further taxation in the interior. The Chinese 
system of levying additional small taxes, fluently at stations not very distant 
Ifrom one another, on the way to market, seems to people from other countries to 
be vexatious and troublesome. The further goods go in China the more tax they 
pay, the higher the price becomes, and the harder it is for those who want them 
to pay for ^em. This is certainly a cause of hardship to inland consumers, for 
it places those who live in the interior provinces and remote districts in a less 
favourable position than those who live on the seaboard. Though, owing to 
freight expenses, the former can never be on quite so good a footing as the latter, 
the Government should do what it could to make'the discrepancy between them 
as small as possible, so that all the subjects of the Empire should be on as nearly 
equal a footing as can be attained.’' 

Of oouTse, under such oiroumstanoes, there is no place in the world 
where wholesale smuggling extends and flourishes as it does in China. 
Our Consul at Pakhoi has stated that the opium smuggled to that 
district, from the opium flelds of Yunnan, is still twenty-seven times 
that of the declared.” The smugglers return laden with cotton yam, 
cotton piece-goods, and other merchandize along the same bye-paths 
by which they have previously eluded the tax-gatherers. Some idea 
of the taxation on our piece-goods in the interior, in provinces where 
the provincifld authorities until last year refused to recognise our 
treaty transit-rights, can be gained from Mr. Consul Brenan’s Beport, 
issued in May, 1897, on the State of Trade at the Treaty Ports of 
China,” where he says:— 

** To reach the provinces of Yunnan or Kueichow, vid the West Biver, which 
is the natural route, it costs 8 taels in imposts of various kinds to lay down a 
bale of yarn weighing 400 lbs. On piece-goods the tax is much heavier; on 
the cheaper kinds it amounts to as much as 40 per cent, on the value.*' 

Besides this, all sorts of illegal fees and squeezes have to be paid at 
the barriers to prevent the goods being delayed for days awaiting 
inspection. Then, on entering Yunnan, Likin and native Customs’ 
dues have to be paid at various stations before the goods reach 
Yunnan-Fu, the capital of that province. In 1889, Mr. Worry, the 
adviser on Chinese oSoiis to the Covemment of Burma, showed in a 
report that between the frontier of Yunnan and Yunnan-Fu piece- 
goods had to pay 11 per cent, ad valorem for Idkin, and 40 per cent, 
for native Customs’ duties, making a taxation of 51 per cent. 
Ammwiing that a like taxation is levied in Yunnan on goods passing 
to Yunnan-Fu by the West Biver route, the gross taxation, outside 
squeezes, &o., levied on them between Canton and Yunnan-Fu would 
be no less than 91 per cent, of thrir value, whereas if our trea%- 
zights had been enfor^ and the goods been sent inland under tiffrait 
pass, the gross taxation would Imve amounted to only 
advalorm. 

An idea of the squeezes levied by the offidials at tiie .^ttkrs 
can be gained from Mr. Consul-General Jamieson’s m the 

yt2 
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Beyenue and Exp^diture of tbe COunese Empke/’ issued in Feb<^ 
roaxy, 1897> where he shows that at one harrier nearly 100 per 
cent.” is added to the tariiS oharges, under the pretenoe that it is 
r^uixed to ooyer ** the costs of collection/’ including meltage fee» 
loss on melting, frright and costs of transmisrion, and general office 
expenses.” A receipt^ however, is only given for the proper tariff 
charges, not including the amount charged for collection, &o. And' 
he says: ‘^This illui^tes exactly what is going on aU over the 
Empire.” Then there are the douceurs, known as tea-money, which 
are given to facilitate business and prevent unnecessary delays, and 
the bribes which are given in order to escape part of the taxation. 
In reference to the latter, Mr. Consul Brenan says in his Beport 

** The way in which the revenae is defrauded is simple. A boat-owner on 
amval at the station with a cargo of merchandise, with the connivance of the 
Likin official and his staff, makes a false dedaiation of quantities; 100 pieces may 
be passed as 70 (Mr. Consul-General Jamieson says that they are at times passed 
as low as 50). A receipt for seventy is given, and the tax on the remaining 
thirty is divided between the merchant and the official. Towards the middle or 
end of the month, when the receipts have reached about one-twelfth of the annual 
amount expected from the office, the month is closed, and subsequent receipts 
during this month are either not entered at all, or are entered to the credit of the 
following month.*’ 

To show how burdeiiBome the likin. taxation is, Mr. Consul- 
General Jamieson quotes the “ Likin Eegulations for the province of 
Chekiang,” and a summary of the method of working prepared by a 
Consular Assistant, whereby it appears that “ merchandise in transit 
is taxed at each successive barrier 3 and 2 per cent, until it has 
passed four barriers, giving a maximum of 10 per cent., after which it 
is free for the rest of the province. But it will be observed that is 
only for one province, and should goods he destined to pass through 
anolher province, the same process recommences.” 

We have seen that the foreign trade of Japan will this year, in all 
probahiliiy, he, per head of the population, ten times as large as that 
of China, and the internal trade* of Japan must he at least ten tunes 
as large as its foreign trade. The internal trade of China if, like 
Japan, it was relieved from the present burdensome taxation and 
exactions might, therefore, naturaUy he expected to he a hundred 
times the present value of its foreign trade. To he within the mark, 
we wiU assume that its present internal trade is valued at only ten times 
its present foreign trade, it would then he of the value of £557,680,000. 
Assuming that this trade pays on an average only one provincial 
likin of 1() per cent., the revenue from Likin should be no less than 
£55,768,000. Adding to this the 100 per cent, levied in addition 
from the trader for cost of collection, &o,, we have a gross amount 
collected by the Likin collectors from the traders of £111,536,000. 
But, according to , Mr. Consul-General Jamieson, only £2,158,666 
enfers the Treasury. The remainder can only be accounted for by 
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peotilation and by estensiye smiiggliiig. Anyhow, it is deair that an 
amended system of taxation is 

I haVe i^own that in a idngle ptovinoe, Yunnan, 40 per cent, ad 
wthrem is ooUeoted on onr pieoe-goods by the native inland oostozns, 
yet ihe total revenue that enters ike Treasury from the native oustoni- 
houses, maritime and inland, from the whole of China is given by our 
'Oonsul-Gfeneral as only £166,666. The peculation and smuggling 
are so stupendous as to nearly pass belief, and the small amount of 
revenue derived from the ta^mtion on trade is as nothing when com* 
pared with the harm that it does to trade in general, and the misery 
and impoverishment that it causes to the Chinese people. 

Just the same peculation goes on in the collection of revenue de-^ 
rived from the land. About 650,000,000 acres out of the area of 
982,369,920 acres of China proper ore under cultivation. Of the 
cultivated land more than three-fourths are said to produce two or 
more crops. Leaving out the land producing only one crop, we have 
a remainder of 500,000,000 acres. Allowing for land thrown put of 
cultivation by drought, inundations, and rebellions, we may safely 
assume that 400,000,000 acres are annually under cultivarion and 
bearing two crops. On such land two taxes are raised, one termed 
the land tax on the spring crop, and the other termed the grain tax 
on the autumn crop. 

From Mr. Jamieson’s report we learn that the land tax averages 
1,200 (it takes 12 lbs. of brass to make 1,200 cash) an acre, 
and the grain tax averages 1,020 cash an acre. To each of these 
sums 450 cash is added for tea money and cost of collection. Thus 
the cultivator pays in all for the revenue demands on his land, 3,120 
cash, or (at the exchange in 1896 of 1,200 cash per tael) 2*6 taels per 
acre, but the cultivator receives receipts for only 666 cash. The 
revenue on the 400,000,000 acres, taking the tael at 3 b. 4d., diould be 
£173,333,333, or nearly twelve times the gross revenue from all 
sources that enters the Chinese Treasury. Whereas only £5,275,000 
enters the Treasury from these two sources of revenue. Thus more 
than £168,000,000 disappears annually between the cultivators’ 
hands and the Treasuiy. No wonder Id Hung Chang and the other 
Chinese Viceroys are said to be the richest men in the world. 

If the land and grain taxes were properly accounted for, the whole 
of the internal taxation on tmde could be swept away, and the 
Chinese Government would have ample funds remaining for the 
development of the country by railways, and for its defence by sea 
and land. Anyhow, our Government should inEist that the terminal 
Tjikin now levied on our goods that are sent into the country under 
treaty transit-pass shall be abolished. It is levied in distinot infrac- 
tions of both the spirit and letter of our treaties. Mr. Consul- 
General Jamieson, in his address to the London Chamber dt Oc^auneroe, 
last November, gave abundant proof that this is the ease, and plainly 
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t(dd the Members of the Gbaxober, that: " There oould be no ^ubt 
tbet the oxiginal intentioxi of both oontraoting parties, m fimng a 
transit duty, was to elear our goods of all inland ta x a tio n from the 
port till they xeabhed the oonsumer.” 

Nothing oould be dearer on this point than the two final paragraphs 
of Clause 1, Seotion III. of the Ohefoo Agreement of 1876, which, 
referring to oertain places on the Yangtse, not being treaty portSf 
dedare that 

** At aU such points, except in the ease of impoitB accompanied by a transit 
dvity certificate, or exports sunilazly certificated, which will be seve^y passed 
free of Likin on exhibition of such certificates, Likin will be duly collect^ on 
all goods whatever by the native authorities.** 

The harm which these terminal duties do to our trade is well shown 
by the following extract from Mr. Consul Brenan’s Eeport on the 
Trade of Canton for 1896:— 

Considering the thickly populated region whidi Canton should supply in 
addition to its own 2,000,000, one cannot but be struck by the absurdly small 
amounts of foreign imports. The superior endurance of native fabrics may have 
something to do with the restricted imports of our textiles ; but the real general 
explanation is, undoubtedly, to be found in the heavy taxation specially imposed 
upon goods imported from abroad. The intention of the framers of our treaties 
was that imports in British ships diould pay only 6 per cent, ad valorem so long 
as they were consumed in the port—that is the city and Buburbs~>of Canton, and 
that an additional half duty should clear them of all duties on their way to any 
place in the interior. The actual state of things is far different. . . . Once 
they are sold to Chinese, a tax euphemistically styled terminal Likin or Octroi is 
levied specially on such gooda^ and it is gravriy argued that, as this tax is levied 
on all foreign goods, no matter whether they pass through the foreign or native 
custom-house, there is no differential treatment. In this way the treaty stipu¬ 
lations are niQlified. For while per cent is undoubtedly a light tariff, 6 per 
cent., plus an extra percentage limit^ only by the risk of destroying a lucrative 
revenue, means unrestricted taxation.” 

Year after year, through a long series of years, our Consuls in 
China have urged in their reports that, if the Chinese are to become 
better customers for our goo^, the obstacles to trade at the treaty 
ports and in the interior must be removed, and our treaty rights murt 
be enforced. They have pointed out tl^ absurdity of conducting 
trade and busmess in a cumbersome cash ourreniy, in which 
12 lbs. of copper cash have to be paid for a] tael’s (3s. 4d.) worth of 
goods. They have urged that, of all forms of taxation, the Likin 
and inland customs system is the worst It is costly, cumbrous, and 
vexatious even if well administered, and in China it is simply a field 
for wholesale peculation. It combines the maximum cost to the 
people with the minimum of benefit to the people. They have truly 
and incessantly urged that our trade with China entirdy depends 
upon her ability to bring her produce to market, and that her tea 
trade and her silk trade is being practically destroyed by heavy 
internal taxation. In no other country in the world ate such exports 
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subject to taxation. A|fain, Busna is now allowed to import salt into 
Oldna across her border^ whereas we are forbidden bj our treaties to 
import salt into anj part of ihe Chinese dominions. Tet, undmr the 
most favoured nation dause of our treaties, a privilege granted to 
any other Power must be diared in by us. Why should we not insist 
upon our rijght to import salt into China, and thus greatly increase 
'the volume of our trade and that of the Chinese revenue? If her 
people are to grow prosperous, the absurd embargo on the escort of 
grain should likewise be removed; this would add greatly to the 
Imperial Maritime Customs revenue. China cannot buy unless she 
sells, and the more she sells the more she wiQ buy. Moreover, it has 
been well said that, in every oountzy of the world, and in none more 
than in China, greater cheapness means greater trade. If anything, 
therefore, ooouxs to redteoe the cost at which goods reach the actual 
consumer, greater quantities of them will be purchased. 

There can be no doubt whatever that if our tieaiy rights had been 
duly enforced, as they should have been, our trade with China would 
now be fully ten thnes its present volume. Foreign nations are 
plainly showing that they are not in the humour to allow a rotten 
and corrupt Government, like that of China, to stifle their trade by 
such infringements of their treaties. Trade is the liferblood of manu¬ 
facturing nations, and increased trade they must and will have, even 
if they have to parcel out China and tumble down its dynasty to 
obtain it. I have shown that foreign trade in China is subject to 
unrestricted taxation, solely because our Foreign Office, through a 
long course of years, has ceased to maintain our rights. China 
wants more money to meet her liabilities, and is endeavouring to 
get it by increasing the duties on internal trade, and by taxing boats, 
carts, pack animals, and other means of carriage. If our trade 
and that of other nations is not to be taxed out of being, it is high 
time for us, with or without the conjunction of other trading nations, 
to bring the necessary pressure to b^ upon China to ensure the strict 
observance throughout her Empire of our treaty rights. And, if we 
are to save China from the threatened disruption, we must further¬ 
more insist upon her following the example of Japan in abolishing all 
internal taxation on trade. With the Yahgtse region now under our 
protection, and with 70 per cent, of tiie foreign trade of China carried 
on with our dominions, and over 80 per cent of freight by steamer in 
our hands, it is for us to take the initiative. There can be no doubt 
that many, if not all, the Powers interested in developing their trade 
with Chi^, would gladly h^p us in doing all that is required lor 
extending such trade to its utmost possible Hmits. If the integrity 
of China is to bq preserved, and lai^ sections of that country are 
not to be annexed by foreign Powers and dosed to the trade of the 
rest of the world, prompt action is necessary. 

Holt 8. HAtLsir. 
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SPORTING iJTEBATURE. 

To iko Xiitar o/Tbm PoBscnaBXLY Bvmnr. 

Sib,— am sorry to trouble you even wi^ this short letter, as I had no 
intention of entering farther into a controversy which after all can interest 
but a few persons, who, no doubts have long ago formed their judgment 
of the case: but 1 must ask you to allow me to correct a mistake, which 
^pears to nave arisen from the somewhat involved sentences of Mr. 
(^hman’s personal friend, Baron Biedermann. 

It has b^ inferred, and not unjustly, conj&dering the wording of his 
letter, that he is an expert, known to Mr. Grohman and myself, and had 
been requested either by both of us, or by vou, to decide on certain points 
of dispute. He says:—“ I could not well decline this request, etc.” So 
far from this being the case, Mr. Grohman’s criticisms of my works have 
never appeared to require any notice, and I simply wrote objecting to his 
misstatementB as to what these books contained. 

As these misstatements appear again, word for word, in Baron Bieder* 
mann’s letter, I can only presume that being unacquainted, as he is, with 
the English language, he has accepted his friend Mr. Grohman’s state¬ 
ment of facts, without asking someone else to verify them. 

I regret th^ I cannot clam the Baron's acquaintance, though it is true 
that I once received a letter from him speaking of the great interest which 
he had taken in my work. 

With these two exceptions, I have nothix^ to object to in his criticism, 
which is an interesting statement of his opinion, and will no doubt carry 
all the weight which it deserves; especially in his own countiy where hts 
knowledge on matters connected with Literature and Art will be appre¬ 
ciated at its true value. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hbdley Pbek. 

[This correspondence must now dose. — Ed. F. R.] 


The Editor of this Bedew camot undertake to return anijf Memseript. 
It is admsahte that artides sent io^ the Editor shoM be iypewriUen. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the aeoeptanes of an ariide. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

Ko. 000L:^V1L Ksw Sbbm— Mat 1, 1898. 

EGYPT, 1881. TO 1897. 

The dates above given form the period embraced in the Statistical 
Betorns recently issued by Sir Elwin Palmer, the finandal adviser of 
the Khedive. These returns constitute the most oomplete and 
authoritative record as yet published of the progress made by Egypt 
under the British occupation. My personal knowledge, however, of 
Egypt and Egyptian affairs extends over a much longer period. It 
was in 1869, on the occasion of the opening of the Sues Canal, that 
1 first visited Cairo. I had, therefore, the good fortune to see Egypt 
in the dosing dajn^ of the era, when, under Ismail Pasha, the land of 
the Nile was still ruled by an absolute and irresponsible despotism. 
The glamour of that gorgeous pageant is nowadays a mere tradition. 
But the dominant impression left upon my mind by the speotade was 
the conviction of what a powerful instrument, for evil or for good, tiie 
bne-ruler, one-will system is in an Oriental ooimtiy. The knowledge 
which came to me in later years, how Ismail Pasha employed the 
system for the satisfaction of his own personal ends and aims, and 
how he saorifioed to this satisfaction the welfare of his. peo[de, was 
not needed to convince me of the fatal defects inseparable from the 
8ic rohy sic jubeo method of government. But the revelations of 
Ismail’s extravagance, oppression, and tyranny have never altered my 
conviction that the rule most in accordance with the diaracter, the 
tractions, and the instincts of the Egyptian people, is that of the 
strong bMid, and the iron will. If such a thing as the succesdon of 
a series of honest, merciful, and wise despots was within the range of 
probability, or even possibility, despotism would be the one form of 
rule suited to Egypt. Being unattainable, this system may be 
dismissed as beyond the domain of practical pditios. But it would 
be a great advantage to all our Britidi administrators in Egypt if 
they could only rea^ the truth, impressed upon nm during 
sojourn here, that the Egyptian ideal rule is not of gbvecmimt 
from below, but of government hrom above---tbe id^ ruler being hi 
Egyptian oonoeption an earthly Allah, all-wise; all*just, and above sU, 
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EGYFTj 18«1 TO 1897. 


aU-powesfoL There is no traer adage than eapeSai fitted, 

iamen uegtte reeurrei. In deahpg with Egypt ahove all other countries 
it is well to hear this adage^ mind, l^e nature of the Egyptian is 
to he governed) not to govern, and this nature will always reassert 
itself) no matter what may he the-iharaoter of its nilerS) or the form 
of its institutions 

It was, if I rememher rightLy, in 1875, that the first step 
taken in ^e joint Anglo-French intervention. The Governments of 
France and !l^gland induced the Ehedive to aoo^t the services of 
two financial advisers, Baron Malaret and Mr, Bomaine, under whose 
supervision it was hoped that His Highness would curtail his expen¬ 
diture and abstain from contracting any fresh liabilities. The advisers 
had no means of enforcing their advice; ^y were kept purposely in 
the dark. Things went from had to worse; and, in 1877, with the 
sanction of their respective Governments, Mr. Goschen and the late 
M. Jouhert came out to Egypt, as the representatives of the bondholders, 
armed with authority to c^ect a settlement between the Khedive and 
his creditors. On learning the nature of the terms which the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry were prepared to propose, Ismail Paifiia summed 
up the situation by the saying, ** On veut me mettie en i^dicat ; 
and, with the hope of averting, or, at any rate, postponing, this con¬ 
summation, he oKered to convert the position of Egypt into that of a 
constitutional monarchy, and to allow the chief portfolios in the 
Ministry—those of Finance and of Public Works—^to be held by English 
and Frmch Ministers, nominated by their respective GovemmmitB. 
but holding office under the Khedive. Mr. (now Sir) Bivers Wilson 
was Minister of Finanoe, M. de Bligni^s, Minister of Public Works, 
while Nubar Pasha, the most enlightened of Egyptian statesmen, was 
appointed Premier, with the approval of London and Paris. Ismail 
was jubilant, declaring to everybody, with one of the catch phrases in 
which he delighted, Nous ne sommes plus en Airique, nous sommes 
en Europe.’^ But the moment he discovered that the Constitutional 
Ministers intended to exercise a real, not a nominal, control over the 
administration of Egypt, he dismissed his Ministers and announced 
his intention of reverthig to the old ^stem of personal rule. Eng¬ 
land and France virtually acquiesced in this coup (PHat, and contented 
themselves with appointing Wo Controllers with increased powers; 
the French Controller bebog M. de Blignidres, the Engli^ being 
Major Baling) now Lord Cromer) who diortly afterwards, on his 
leaving f<»r B^ia, was succeeded by Sk Auckland Colvin. 

I should mention here, to make the position intelligible, that a few 
years before the appointment of the Dual Control, &e great Powers 
of Europe had agreed, at the instance of Nubar FOsha) to mpend 
the civil jurisdiction of the Consular Courts in Egypt, guaranteed 
under the Capitulations, on condition that all civil cases to which 
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IBnropeaitB w«re pairdes Intaniatid^ Tiib^^ 

The jiidges of dim tribimalis ifm bjdieir zoflp^vo 

govemments, to bo iEi«eii^ml& exo^ wiib the ocnui^t of ibe nomi- 
nating Pow^, and to aoopxdasioer.with a imttoi 

Code based in tbe xnain The Oode mqiiedion 

contained a danse certainlj be Ipnnd in Prenob law, or l bdieve 

in the law of any otbaf independent oonntry, that in the event of any 
suit being brought against the State and of the Gonxt giving jndg- 
ment in favour of the plaintiff, the judgment might be oamed into 
effect, as in the case of a suit be^een private individuals, by the 
seizure of the defendant's goods and chattels. In the year 1876, the 
late Mr. Horatio Lloyd was staying at Cairo, and, as being an 
eminent legal authority, was requested, by the Ehedive, togifehim his 
opinion as to the bearing of the dause in question. Mr. Iiloyd told 
me at the time that when he informed the Ehedive that under this 
clause all State properties were liable to seizure in the event of the 
State making default in any of its legal liabilities. His Highness gave 
vent to a furious outburst of indignation and dedared that he had 
been deceived and betrayed, and that if he had known the Code con¬ 
tained any provision of the kind, no consideration would ever have 
induced him to append his signature to the decree authorising the 
establishment of the International Tribunals. It is probable that on 
this occasion Ismail spoke the truth. He was quite astute enough to* 
see that, politically speaking, he had signed his own death warrant. 
So it proved. In 1879, a German bondholder brought a suit against 
the Egyptian Government for arrears of interest The International 
Courts dedared in his favour, and gave judgment accordingly. The 
arrears remaining unpaid, the Court ordered the seizure and sale of 
certain State properties in order to make good the default The 
officials of the Comt were refused permission to discharge their duty 
by the orders of the Egyptian Government, which at this period was 
synonymous with the Ehedive. Thereupon, to the astonishment of 
the world, the German Government, under Prince Bismarck’s admin¬ 
istration, announced that if the authority of the International Courts 
in Egypt was not respected, steps would be taken by Giermany to 
enforce the judgment given in favour of a German subject Con¬ 
sternation was exdted at the Quai d’Orsay by the newsthat Germany 
contemplated an aimed intervmiiQn in Egypt The prospect of su<h 
an intervention was unwelcome, though viewed with less repugnance, 
in Downing Street The Powers exercising the Dual Control for 
once acted vigoroudy and hannonioudy together. The Sultan was 
requested to exercise his Suzerainty over Egypt by deposing Ismail 
Padia, on the ground of bis having proved ^ the i^orily 

entrusted to Mai by his Suzerain. 'What if 

Tinnflal had acted as Mohamet AH, the founder would 

z z 2 
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have acted in his jdaoe, and had refused to abdicate, is a question 
which it is teiy difiSonlt to answer. As it was, Innail gave way, and 
his son Tewfik reigned in his stead. Uius one important aiMeve- 
ment of the Anglo-i!rench Control was to reassert the 8iq[Kremaoy of 
Turkey oyer IBgypt ; and the necessary result of this acknowledgment 
of Turkish supremacy was to destroy the pre^ige of the Khediviate. 
Ismail may have been hated, but he was feared; and in Egypt, 
as in all Eastern lands, is essential to respect 

In order to get rid of his Anglo-Fimch Ministers, Ismail Pasha 
shortly before his deposition had stirred up the officers of his army 
to nuke an armed demonstration i^ainst a proposed reduction of pay. 
The memory of the Moufettish's ffite in the gt^ens of the Gheadrah 
Palace, now turned into an hotels was too vivid in Cairo for any idea 
of open rebellion against the powers that he, to he entertained as long 
as Ismail remained on the throne. But the lesson tauglit by the 
mutiny was not lost; what was perilouB under Ismail was safe under 
Tewfik; and the army with Arabi as its leader rose in revolt. Of 
all so-called patriots Ahmed the Egyptianwas probably the 
feeblest imitation of a revolutionary leader the world has yet pro¬ 
duced. But the revolution backed by the Turkish party, by the 
MoUahs, and to some extent by the Levantine partisans of the 
deposed Viceroy, made head rapidly. It was supported by the popu¬ 
lar, partly out of the normal hostility of the Crescent to the Cross, 
partly out of the natural dislike of the native for the foreigner, still 
more out of greed, and more than all out of the Oriental conviction 
that it is always better to be on the winning side. The massacres 
of Alexandria outraged European opinion, especially in England, 
and at last, sorely against the grain, the British Government, then 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership, consented to send the Fleet to 
Alexandria. The French Government declined to take part in the 
expedition. It was by English vessels and English troops, and by 
them alone, that Alexandria was bombarded, that the Egyptian army 
was defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, that Cairo was reocoupied, and that 
Tewfik was replaced upon the throne. It was England which hod 
restored order in Egypt; England which had saved the lives and the 
properly of the European community; England whi<k had protected 
the interests of the creditors of Egypt; and it was England which, in 
the opinion of Europe, was entitled to claim the protectorate of Egypt 
as the reward of her services. Again an unrivalled opportnnity for 
establi^ng British supremacy was deliberately thrown away by the 
British Govemmeni 

The policy of T£t. Gladstone and his oolleagues, after the restora* 
tion of Tef^;^, might best be expressed in thepihcase employed by 
masters of ceremonies in the old ^ys when there were public dancing 
rooms in Ix)ndon: "As you were, return to your places.” In the 
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mterval between the e]qaeditum being decided npon wd^^ be^ 
oarried mtb exeoationy onr Foreign Office had gone out of its waj 
to tender assurances to the w at large that England did not 
intend to derite any adtttniage for herself from the enterjaise on 
whi<di she was about to mnbark Nobody abroad had asked for mtdb; 
assurances; nobody abroad b^ted in their sinoerify. 13ieyw6re,tp 
speak t^e truth, tendered in order to oonmiit England beforehand to 
the evacuation of Egypt as soon as the inunediaie object of the 
expedition was attained. Mr. Gladstone had always been a staunch 
opponent of what may be termed ** the forward poluy ’’ in Egypt. 
Whether hcdding the views he did, he was justified in trying to tie^ 
the hands not only of his own ministry but of its successors, so as te*^ 
prevent England from obtaining any permanent footing in Egypt, is-^^ 
a matter of opinion; but about the fa^ and its oonsequenceB, there is 
no possibility of question. 

The original idea of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was, that the^ 
Britiidi forces shotild be withdrawn as soon as the fighting was over.' 
But it soon became obvious that the retention of Britiidi troops fer af 
certain period was absolutely essential to the maintenance of th^ 
Ehedivial Government. It was, I believe, with the most genuine 
reluctance, that the British Ministiy consented to prolong the occu¬ 
pation for a limited period. All our officials in Eg)npt were given to 
understand, either directly or indirectly, that the desire of the Cabiaat; 
was to curtail this period as much as possible, and that, therefoir^ no. 
changes were to be made, however desirable^in tlfemsdiveB these changes; 
might be, that might cause any delay in the departure of our troops. 
In consequence, the whole complicate fabric of Egyptian institutions - 
continued absolutely unchanged. The Capitulations remained in 
full force; the Consuls General retained the same authority as they 
had before the war; the International Tribunals and the Cemmia--- 
sioners of the Public Debt exeroised their old jurisdiction; the various..' 
International Commissions which control the railways, the Daira,ajndi 
the State domains, in the interest of the bondholders, resumed thek* 
custodianship. Nothing was altoed externally, except that British 
troops garrisoned Cairo and Alexandria. To put it shortly, the 
British Government refused to assume any one of the functions that 
France assumed about the same period when she occupied Tunis. 
The Beport just issued by the Britidi Consul at Tunis as to the im¬ 
provements effected in ^e regency under the French Protectorate, 
cannot but be painful reading to our Britiidi Administrators in Egypt 
when they reflect on what they might have accmnpl^ed i£ their own 
Government had dauned the same rights in Egypt,daimed 
and obtained for herself when die occupied Tui)^ . 

At the very ouiset of our occupation we were brought face to fisoe 
with an issue which ought to have brought home to statesmaxdike com** 
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trodpe we theohief objeot oEtbe proteeMngi ]^WQir wae 

tbe 016^^1$! atiiharity. In order to 
eSe^ tldfl teeixn^ thing to be licme ynB toinfliot oondign 

pinuidii&eiit on^3^ of the s^tiuxmutm At mnj db^ 

period of E^yptiim 1^ AraH and bis Idlov eonqd^ 
baTe eveiy re^ to consider tbeinsehes Iof^ 
esdaj^ mth no worse pmuAment than immediate ea^ontion and the 
oonfisoation of all thdr property. Acoording to all Oriental ideas^ 
the liTes and property of Arabi and bis brother mutineers were jnstlj 
forfeited. But, in .England, the execution of Arabi, after be had 
been defeated and captured by Britub troops, would, have been 
distasteful to popular sentiment. A sort of sentimental delusion bad 
gained ground at home that the fellow was an enthusiast, whose zeal 
had been fired by the wrongs of ihe Fellaheen, and who had been 
actuate by an honest, if mistaken, desire to establish the indepen¬ 
dence of his native land. The British authorities in Eg 3 rpt received 
intimation that Arabi was to be spared; and after a formal trial, 
whose result was a foregone condusion, the men who had rebelled 
against the Khedive were senten^ to banishment in a pleasant exile, 
and were supplied with liberal pensions, which the Egyptian treasury 
had virtually to provide. Our ways of justioe are uninteUigihle to 
the Egyptian mind, hut even an Egyptian is intelligent enough to 
understand that an Efiendina—a lord and master—who cannot hang 
soldiers Wearing his uniform, who rise in rebellion against his dynasty, 
is no Effendina at all. Thus not for the last time during our occu¬ 
pation, the restoration of order in Egypt tmder native rule was 
rendered impossible, because the only means by which this xestoralion 
could be effected did not commend themselves to the approval of 
British sentiment. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government having sent British troops to Eg 3 rpt 
against their will, imd having discovmd to their dismay that theite 
troops could not be recalled as soon as the military revolt had been 
suppressed, were naturally—and, from their own pointof view, justly 
—anxious to devise some policy whidi might offer a reasonable pros¬ 
pect . of estahliiebing such an order of things in Egypt as would 
justify the withdrawal of our troops at no distant period. Lord 
Ihiffeim was sent out to report upon the best means of kdlitatin^ 
our evacuation of l^gypt ]BQb report, put briefly, amounted to ihis:-^ 
The administration of %ypt, civil, military, legal, industrial, and 
finandal, was utterly disoqpuiized. The authorify of the Khedive 
could only be m ai n t ained i(a the time being, by the presence of a 
Britieh garrison. Heanwbile, there might & reason to hope that 
if every department of the Egyptian Administration was thoroughly 
xeconstmoted under British supervision, and in aooordanoe with 
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Btittih {Imolpleii of goreriii]^^ ia the ooti^ of ^ea^ 

beo^e oapahle of goveraiitg 

aftiars. l^is leport^^^^^.w^ jooi^^be^ ^ 

Englaaid. Egypt m$ to be leoonstriiet^ bj Bni^ 
fftcOitatiiig tbe mtb^ anuy of oocupation. Siaoe 

the days wbea lbe duldzeft of ware ordained to mahe 

without straw, ue more hopeless task ,h^ ever be^ mposed in the 
IfiClud of the pyramids than that whichw^ laid upon the Bzitash 
offioials in Egypt, of oariying out in praotifie the theory propounded 
in the BufEerin Beport. 

I think it only fair in any attempt to idiow w^hat our offidalf have 
aoeomplished in Egypt, to point out dearly that the piobleia; they 
were oalled upon to solve was praotioaUy incapable of solution with 
the means at their disposal. 1 doubt whether any other officials in 
the world would have tried to grapple seriously mih the work of re¬ 
organization they were oalled upon to undertake. But the feeling 
that if you are appointed to do work, and receive pay for doing it, 
you are bound, as a matter of duty, to do your best, is more general 
and more powerful amongst Englidunen than amongst men of other 
nationalities. No Englishman likes the idea of taking pay without 
returning value; and, I may also add, that the work of bringing the 
institutions of other countries into oonfoimity with English ideas has 
a peculiar fascination for the ordinary Englishman. Egypt, for the 
last fifteen years, has been virtually administered under British super¬ 
vision, British advice, and British assistance, and these influences have 
owed their efficacy to the presence of British troops. 

In the early days the progress made was comparatively slow. The 
probability, or, at any rate, the possibility, of an early withdrawal of 
our troops told fatally against our progress. The few natives who 
were not actually hostile to our ideas cl* reform, and who saw any 
advantage to themselves in &icilitatmg their execution, were a&aid to 
take sides with us openly, from the knowledge that, if our troops were 
withdrawn, our influence would be at an end, and that they them¬ 
selves would be exposed to the hostility of the Court and the Pashas 
as having been friends of England. Again, every English c^cial 
had the conviction brought home to him, day by day, that the work 
of reform, however beneficial it luight prove in the end to Egypt, was 
calculated to retard, not to advanoe, the formation of a strong native 
government; and, therefore, however strongly he might believe in 
the possibility of regenerating Egypt imder E°^glhffi influwce, he 
was not prepared to put forth all his strength »> lo^ as he ^w oau^ 
to fear the BritiriL gaxriton--whicffi f<TOed the ba 

of the fabric he was endeavouring to erect---wovdd'be wiib^ 
before the fabric could he oompkted. Hayiuir h^ 
the eariy yearn succeeding the occu^^ I say confidently that 
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bringing our militaxy oooupation to an abtnpt oloBe. I am alao foUy 
oon^c^ that when Lord Hardngtcm stated in the House of Conunoca 
that eiraouation might be expected to take place within a few months, 
or eyen weeks, he was giving utterance not only to his own opinion, 
but to that of the Cabinet 1 have reason to believe that some of his 
ooUeogues were not equally confident as to the possibility, and still 
less as to the policy id evacuation. But I am absolutely convinced 
that none of the disMutient Liberal Ministers of the day would have 
actively opposed immediate evacuation if it had been proposed by the 
Premier, and supported—^as in those days it would infallibly have 
been—^by the stien^ of the then united liberal Party. It was not 
till the secession of the liberal Unionists and the accession of the 
Conservatives to power that the danger of the immediate withdrawal 
of our troops begun to pass away. That this should have been so 
was due not so much to one Party having succeeded another at home, 
as to the circumstance that in England popular sentiment about 
Egypt had been affected by the Conservative reaction of which the 
d^eat of Home Buie had been the result rather than the cause. As 
a matter of fact. Lord Salisbury was, if I am well informed, as 
anxious in 1885, as Mr. Gladstone had been ever since 1882, to close 
the period of our * occupation. Lord Bandolph Churchill, then the 
coming leader of the Pariy, was hostile to the retention of our troops 
in Eg^; so, also, was ^e late Lord Iddesleigh. Indeed, the one 
practical effort made by England to get away from Egypt was made 
during the short-lived Conservative Administration of 1885. Sir 
Hemy Wolff was sent to Constantinople by the Government, a^d 
concluded a convention with Turkey for the settlement of ih\ 
Egyptian question, which would have necessitated the withdrawal^ 
of our troops if Prance had ratified the convention. Happily, as I 
think, for ^igland and for Egypt, Prance refused hmr consent, and 
the project was stillborn. The fact, however, that an early evacua- 
ti(m was brought to the very verge of accomplishment under a 
Conservative Ministiy, seems to e:q)lam the want of oonfidenoe in 
the permanence of our oooupation, which, up to nearly the dose of 
the last decade, impeded and retarded the work of reorganisation in 
Egypt to which England had set her hand. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose to fitaie that ham the collapse of the Wolff-M[ouktar 
Mission, both the natives and the English residents in ISgypt began 
to realise that England had got to stay; while, at the os-wa time, 
popular opinion at home became far more favourable, or, at any rate, 
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The progress eie^^ under the British ocKmpai^ 

ceoently been xeoorded. in a sbgalaarly riser and ample rintonent 
issued by the British fln^olri adTiser to His Highness the KJ^ve. 

[ am quite amire statisiticil xetnrns cannot be regarded as matters 
of ma^ematioBl demonstratioii; and I ha^e no doubt that exeeptions 
may be tahen to certain of the iiiferenoes which the compileis of the 
SMi^iical ReturiMy 1881 to 1897, have drawn f^^ the figures they 
nte. About the substantial accuracy of the returns there is, how* 
aver, no possibility of question; and the margins of profit shown by 
these returns are so stupendous, that though it may be argued that 
the profit is over-estimated, it is idle to contend th^ under any &ir 
Bstimate the profit could be converted into a loss. XiOt me point 
cut the Tnain conclusionB of this remarhable Beport as briefly as 
[ can. 

From 1882 to 1897 the population of Egypt has increased from a 
little under 7,000,000 to dose upon 10,000,000. This increase is 
not due to foreign immigration, as the number of foreigners resident 
in Egypt has only risen some 20,000 in all. Speahing in round 
numbers, the popi]^tion of the Delta, the wealthiest and most thiridy 
inhabited part of the country, has increased by 1,000,000; that of 
Upper Eg 3 rpt, the least proqierous and fertile part of the country, 
by 2,000,000. The increase is enormous, and can only be accounted 
for by the fact that conditions of life amidst ihe mass of the popula* 
tion are more favourable than they were of old; that marriages are 
more frequent; that families are larger; that infant m<utality, whirii 
previous to this period kept the population at a dead level, is less 
frequent; and that the general heal^ of the people has improved. 
To put the same idea in plainer words, this marvellous and rapid 
increase in the population is due to the fact that under the British 
occupation the Fellaheen are better fed, better paid for their labour, 
better housed, better clothed, and better cared for than they have 
ever been witl^ any period the recollection of which is retained by 
popular tradition. 

Up to 1882 the acreage of taxable land in Egypt was calculated 
at 5,000,000. It is now increased by over 600,000 acres, or dose 
upon 13 per cent. Yet the total amount levied by the land tax— 
the great permanent source of revraue in I^;ypt—^is actually less in 
1897 than it was in 1881. According to Sir Elwin^ figmes, the 
average land tax per acre has been diminidied during the above 
period from 22s. to 18s. 3d. The arrears of ^d ^ whirii formerly 
attained colossal propcotions, have now; prfKHaiCS^^ 

The Fellah, wh^n once he has paid his a^^ no 

longer any apprehension, as he had in the days of Ismail, of beiu^ 
called upon to pay again in advance l<mg before the date of the next 
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by the bi^ oomperitioB of the Fellaheen ui the Beighboi^ ‘wdio 
are now boih able and willing to invest their savmgs in Ihe pmchaae 
of ireeh aBotments. The enormbBs properriM^^^ Ismail bad 
appropriated, to some extent by enforoed porchase and to a still 
larger extent by peculation and confiscation, are rapidly retumiDg 
into the possession of the small peasant landholders. 1 may mention 
in connection with this that of the persons who own land, and there¬ 
fore pay land tax in Egypt, the native landowners axe, roughly 
ipeaking, 750,000 as against 6,500 foreigners ; while of the number 
of persons who own lands exceeding 50 acres in extent, there are 
10,400 natives as agamst 1,500 foreigners. 

indirect taxation has risen from £2,000,000 in 1881 to £3,400,000 
in 1897. But this rise is due to the increase in the population and 
to the yield of the taxes being greater, owing to larger consumption 
of the articles taxed and more honest collection of the taxes. The 
only indirect tax which has been increased is that of the duty on 
tobacco, which has risen fnnn some £100,000 in the first-named year 
to £1,000,000 in the latter. But notwithstanding this, the total 
taxation per head has fallen from 22s. 2d. to 178. 9d. during the 
period of our occupation. 

The general improvement in the prosperity of Egypt is riiown by 
the following figures: traffic returns on the railways have risen from 
£1,300,000 in 1881 to £2,000,000 in 1897; Post Office receipts from 
£91,000 to £119,000; the number of lettOT posted in Egypt from 
3,500,000 to 11,300,000; and though the fall in the market prices 
of cotton and sugar have slightly diminished the gross value of the 
exports, the fact that the imports have grown in volume though not 
in value is shown by the increase in the tonnage of the port of 
Alexandria alone from 1,250,000 to 2,270,000 tons. 

It may he said, however, that the development of Egyptian 
prosperity is due not so much to the direct action of British Adminis- 
tration aa to the indirect effects of a prolonged period of tranquillity 
and order. I quite admit the truth of this assertion. ‘What I 
contend is that under a native administration Egypt would never 
have enjoyed such an em of orderly quiet, and never can enjoy it 
unless the imtive administm had remained under European 
control and supeiririon. I have no doubt that if any other !&nro- 
pean nation had occupied in Egypt duiuig the last fifte^ years a 
porition similar to th^ we have held, therewould have been a marked 
sBiprovemieat in the condition of the country. I tin, however, con* 
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But we have done-^ at any rate wre have tried ib do—^ore for 
Egypt than to oonler upon her the bejnefits aeoruing antom^ 
from a period of order, tranquillity, imd eoonoiny. Under our ooou-: 
pation we have eonstruoted, or rather eaused to be OQuatruot^ 212; 
xuiles of new railway; and in this oaloulaiion ihe line now being 
laid down from Wady Haifa to Hhartoum is not inoiuded. It may 
be asked why we have not done more in a oonntry where raikoads 
are praotiocdly the only modes of locomotion. Hie answer is that 
our hands are tied by the system under which the xailwayB are 
administered. In virtue of the financial settlement oonolnded between 
Egypt and her creditors, the State railways are hypothecated to Hie 
service of the Public Debt, and are placed under the administration 
ef three International OonunissionerB who are bound by the terms of 
their trust to hand over 65 per cent, of the gross receipts to the 
Oaisse de la Dette; while out of the remaining 45 per cent, they 
have to provide for the working expenses of the line, the repair of 
the roadway, and the rolling stodc. A veiy simple calculation will 
show that, as long as this arrangement holds good, the oonstniction 
of any new line, however profitable as a going oonoem, involv^ a 
positive loss to the Eailway Administration, and yet tiiis extrbr- 
dinaiy arrangement cannot he modified without the consent of all the 
Powers who sanctioned the oompromise between Egypt and her 
creditors. 

This consent is certain to be refused, and therefore new railways 
can only be constructed by a complicated process under which the 
cost of construction is home in the first instance by private <»m- 
panies and repaid by debentures, the interest on which is provided- 
out of the small surplus of the revenues accruing to the State. StiU, 
the increased efficiency and economy introduced into the manage^ 
ment of the railways under Bniish supervision has done Wondm; 
In fiftemi years the third blass traffic, which is praotio^y the native 
traffic, has increased kom 3,000,000 to about ^00,000 
numhw of passengers eaxzied. I saw a statemen^t^ 
a London paper, whiA devotes much attention^ E^^ptua affia^ 
that the Britiidi troops at the front had »wof co^laint 
heoause tiie cost of their rations was uimeo«iTOy ia<e«ii^ 
fixorhitiknt rates of transport charged 

belonged to tiie State. As a matter of fast, thtvBiate in has 
no more power to reduoe the tran^rt 
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In inigation our efforts have had a freer field ol action than in • 
any other department To every individual in E^ypt the main¬ 
tenance, eztena<m, and improvement of the irrigation system are 
matteie of vital importance. Thus, when 1^ Col^ Monorieff, sup¬ 
ported by a angularly able body of British engineers, undertook the 
control of the water supply of the Nile, he had popular sympathy on 
his side, and was much less thwarted by the sullen hostility of the 
native offioiids than most of his English fellow officials in other 
branches of the public service; while his efforts did not enootmter 
the same active opposition from the International authorities To 
go into details is unnecessary for my purpose. It is enough to say 
that, under his regime and that of his successor, Sir William Garstin, 
the French barrage just below Cairo has been turned into an 
effective dam, which it had never been before; a number of canals 
have been oonstructed or restored so as to convey the water stored up 
behind the dam to all parts of the Delta at any season of the year^ 
and Lower Egypt has thus been provided with a regular supply of 
water which is capable doubtless of great extension, but which 
suffices for the wants of all the Delta lands at present under 
cultivation. 

The oostly and unsatisfactory isystem of steam pumps has fallen 
into comparative disuse owing to the improvements already effected. 
The employment of suhdrains has been introduced, and 2,200 kilo¬ 
metres of drains have been constructed, by means of which the 
stagnant water has been drawn away from the subsoil. 2,000 kilo¬ 
metres of new canals have been opened in Upper Egypl^ and 1,000 
in Lower; while 500 kilometres of fresh banks have been raised 
along the canals. To the Britirii oooupation the credit is also justly 
due of having solved the problem of the inigation of Upper Egypt. 
From the time when Sir Colin Monorieff had proved by experience 
that the barrage built by Mongel Bey, at the apex of the Delta^ 
could he made to serve the purpose for which it was erected, it waa 
obvious that the best way to procure a permanent regular vratef 
supply for UppeT; l^ypt was iy the ereotion of similar hairages 
higher up the Nile, Tet, for years after ibis oonolusion had h^n 
arrived at, nothing was done to carry it into effect. As usual, inter¬ 
national difficulties barred &e way. Egypt, under the terms of the 
Liquidation Convention, cannot raise any fxeA, loan without the ocm- 
sent of the Caisse, and the Caiese, even if it had the power, had not 
the will to authorise the horrowing of an amount sufficient to con- 
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ilie propoted Uppw Egjpfc barrages, or to advaiioe the amoont 
out of the reseiTed funds asnaiined bj them owing to the actual 
xeTonue of Egypt having enormoindy saxpafised^ i^^ value estimated 
by the Commistnon of Liquidation. These funds are kept as a reserve 
against the possible, though most improbable, oontingeney of the 
Egyptian r^enue hilling idiort in any year of the amount required 
Ipr the service of the debt. The importance, however, of having the 
Upper Egypt barrages constructed was impressed so strongly upon 
our Government by the British AnthoritieB in Egypt, that a group of 
London capitalists was induced to^provide the capital for the work in 
question, and to trust to the recovery of their advances by a series 
of half-yearly instalments, i^read over so long a period that the 
Eg 3 rptian Government will easily be able to pay the instalments as 
they become due out of the revenue left at its disposal. I have suffi* 
rient oonhdence in the ability of the capitalists, by whom Mr. John 
Aird, the contractor, is hacked, to entertain little doubt their 
oaloulatiouB will prove to be in the main ooneot, and that this being 
80 , they will make a frir, though not an unreasonable, profit on tbe 
transaction. But there is no possibility of doubt as to the transaction 
being a most advantageous one for the Egyptian Government. The 
barrages at Assouan and Assiout will be constructed without the State 
having to pay a piastre for the work of oonstniotion. If, owing to 
any unforeseen difficulties, the cost of the barrages riiould prove 
greater than is expected, and should result in a loss instead of a profit, 
the State will lose nothing by the loss of the contractors. It is only 
when the barrages are completed and in working order that the State 
will be called upon to commence paying off the debt due to the 
contractors by instalments. The amount of these instalments is a 
mere trifle compared with the increase in the proceeds of the land tax 
which is expected to result from the new reservoirs. Even hostile 
oriticB of the project can only urge that the amount Egypt has 
virtually borrowed by this ingenious sriieme—which I believe owes 
its existence to the financial genius of the author, Mr. Cassel—^will, 
according to their oaloulationB, bear interest at the rate of 5^ per cent., 
while the interest on the State debts does not now exceed 4 per cent. 
According to the opinion current in Egypt, amidst the best local 
authorities on the culture of the soil, the reservoim will nearly double 
the revenues of the State; the question, therefore, of 1 percent., more 
or less, paid as interest for the necessary outlay is hardly worth eon- 
riderix^. Smoe the oonolusion of the eontraot between Mr. Aird and 
the Egyptian Government the prioe of land in U|ipOT Egypt has, 
1 may a^ mxn» than doubled. 

In reepeot of eduoation, we have not done so mu^ as mj^ht have 
been done. But in thk respect 1 think we have acted wisely in not 
endeavouring to introduce any drastic refomiB. In the East, even 
more tKiiiii elsewhere, education and religion are indissolubly ccm^ 
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mme em i& aia^^ than it is at preseni^ we cannot afford 

lo introdnoe any ^ under our tending to excite the 

latent Eosi£l%^w^ at the best of times exists between the 

Oiesoent and &e dross. It is obvious, hdweW} if newipaper reading 
is any po^(ff of tlie spr^ of education, that education has spread veiy 
lapi^ in Egypt During the last fiffeen years the numbw of newe* 
papers posted in Egypt has increased from 2,000,000 to 7,000,000. 
Formgn newipapers for Egypt are nested abroad, and the proportion 
of local newi^pers posted in Egy^ for delivery abroad must form 
an insignifioant proportion to the total posted. The foreign popula¬ 
tion in Egypt is comparatively small, and none of the papers printed 
in English, French, Greek, or Italian are supposed to have any con¬ 
siderable ciroulaiion. The explanaiian, therefore, of the enormous 
increase in the home newspaper postal service of Egypt must be found 
in the large dronlatlon of the native AiaHo newspapers. Prior to 
1881 there was hardly a paper publi^ed in Arabic other than the 
Official Gastetie, Now the streets of Cairo, Alexandria, and the large 
towns are filled with newsboys selling native papers. Considering the 
character of these papers, it may be doubted whether their increased 
ciioaLation is a benefit or otherwise; but the fact shows that under 
our oooupation there has been a rapid growth of intellectual activity 
amidst the native population. 

We have also made very vigorous efforts to improve the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. Under our control, and at our instigation, a great 
many abuses have been removed. Examination by torture, barbarous 
punidunents, judicial oomiption, wholesale perjury, and official black¬ 
mailing have been nominidly abolished; and even if these malpractices, 
as I suspect, still prevail to some extent without the knowledge of the 
British Authorities, they are oomporativ^y few in number, and far less 
flagrant than they used to be up to the time of our advent in Egypt. 
The prisons are no longer scandals to humanify. Convicts are not 
now treated like wild beasts. Justice is not openly bought and sold; 
and the merefiiot of an accusation is not aoo^edas absolute evidence 
of guilt and as justifying conviction, to be followed, if the aoouibr is 
a man'of influence, ly summary and vindictive punishment. At the 
same time, ihore can be no doubt that crimes of violence and offences 
against property are more frequent nowadays than they were in the 
era when the Khedives ruled Egypt with an iron hand. It is still 
less open to doubt that our legal reforms hardly commend themselves 
to native approvaL Our Western ideas of justice in general, and our 
EngHtii ideas in particular, are idien to the Easteni mind. Justice, if 
adminisiered according to the Eastern ideal, diould be prompt, stem, 
based ujpon eq[aity, not upon law, and indiffer^t to legal techhi^ities. 
According to Eastern notions the duty of a righteous judge, if he 
believes a prisoner to be guilty, is to get him convicted and punished 
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mistake is made now and lih^ oalmot be bdped. iLoe^cdmg to^ 
Oiientid idew it is far better an innooent mim idioa^ be wrongs 
folly punished by an eixoT of jud^ent than that a gm%^ to 
^ ould escape punishm^t owing to sufficient legal eTidehce ol^ h^ 
gt^t not beiiig forthoomii^; ablest <d Egyptian statesmen onoe 
said to me: “AH your European systesns of justioe are based 
ultimately upon the principle that fear of death is the strongest 
preyentive of crime. When |ma apply this prinoi{de to Egypt, yon 
make a mistake* What Eastern people dread most is not death hut 
worry.” Now our Brituh rules of evidence, oiur peculiar procedure, 
our assumption that a prisoner must he ooneidered innocent till he has 
been found guilty, all worry the untrained Egyptian mind. The 
partuans of our legal reforms would urge that we have not even 
attempted to establish Brituh law in Egypt, or to interfere with the 
native courts. Theoretically, this is true; practically, it is not true. 
Appointment to and promotion in the native courts are very much in 
the hands of the Biitirii legal advisers of the Government; and the 
native offidals are aware that if th^ wish to win the favour of the 
dispensers of patronage, they must act, or at all events seem to act, in 
conformity with the principles of British criminal justioe. They so 
act to some extent, and thereby give umbrage to native ideas. More¬ 
over, our legal reforms are open to the grave objection that under 
their operation crime is more frequent and proper^ less secure than 
was the case under Ismail Pasha. We have destroyed, or, to say the 
least, impaired the authority of the Sheikh in the villages, of the 
Mudir in the provinces, and of the Minister in the oapitaL The 
Kurhash can only he administered surreptitiouriy, if at all; and the 
magistrates think it more to their interest to allow a prisoner to 
escape than to convict him on evidence which may seem inadequate to 
Britirii legal authorities in Cairo. Our attempt at reorganiring the 
administration of justioe in Egypt can hardly, therefore, he regarded 
as a complete success. We have sown, I thii^ the seed of a new and 
better system of justioe, hut we have sown it before tiie soil was ripe 
for the reception of the seed. 

With regard to the campaign in the Soudan, and thereoigamzation 
of the Egyptian army under British officers, the time has hardly 
come to express any opinion.* The immense benefit we hope in 
1898 to conler upon Egypt by the reoonquest of the Soudan, must 
always be oounierbalan^ by the grave injury we inflicted upon 
Egypt 1^ ivwnpAlImjg her to evacuate the Soudan in 1884. As to the 
value to Egypt of the native army we have enahled her to reconstruct, 
Wft niL« bald ly jmIgA Att yflf till we see how this hwome 

ftti m^ Kt^T y machine. Evmi the expcrimeut how being 

tried—iupporing it, as I expect, to provO sucoessM^^^l 
(l) WMbm hdon ths tetiZ# of Attea.—R.] 
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For xeasons, I hesitate about dmmerating amidst the 

benefits we haTe oonfened on Fgjpt» the transfonnation of Cairo. 
Under Ihe British occupation, Cairo has been oonverted into a hand- 
8 (nne Buropean citj, with all the oomiprts, oonvenienoes, and lumnies 
to be found in the leading capitals oF Burope. Bui the profit and 
advantage of these Cairene unprovements are mainly reap^ by the 
foreign residents and visitors; not by the natives. Except that 
ophthalmia, which used to be, at one time, almost universal amidst 
the natives in Cairo, has become comparatively rare, owing to broad 
thoroughfares having been driven thr^gh the old dust-enshrouded, 
dirt-enorosted city, 1 can see no great apparent change in the con¬ 
ditions of existence amongst the mass of the native population. The 
trade and custom of a great modem capital, such as Cairo has become 
under our control, have undoubtedly raised prices and wages in the 
neighbourhood; and the population of the city and its adjacent 
districts are better oft than they ever were before. But, as yet, 
increased prosperity seems to me* to have led to a comparatively 
slight improvement in the outward aspects of native life. The 
increased prosperity, however, I should add, seems to me likely to 
prove permanent. Whatever the political future of Egypt may be, 
Cairo, transformed as it has been under British influence, is certain 
from its position, its climate, its manifold objects of interest, and its 
luxurious surroundings, to remain one of the favourite winter resorts 
of the travelling community; and the benefits, such as they are, 
derived &om the yearly increasing visits of a vast multitude of 
tourists, must in common fairness be ascribed to the British occupation. 

If I have succeeded in making my meaning dear, the following 
condusions seem to me established by the facts which 1 have en¬ 
deavoured to summarize. The Britidi occupation has now lasted for 
over fifteen years. During the first five, comparatively little was 
accomplidied, owing to the uncertain and provisional character of our 
tenure. The work done has been done in the in the last ten 
years, andwasonly commenced in earnest when the Britidi Authorities 
began to realise that, whether we liked it or not, we had got to stay; 
and the Egyptians themselves came to ihe oonclusion that we intended 
to stay. We have hod, as I have tried to show, to contend with all 
sorts of unnecessary obstades caused hy the anomalous system of 
International commissions which have the right ^ interfering with 
the native administration, even when that administration is controlled 
and directed by Britidi idvisen. We shall still have to contend with 
like diffioulties till we make up oim to eftaMidi our proteo- 
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toiEte in name as well as in lapt We iiave, also, l^eii Isially 
handioiqjped by ibe Isnt th^ tbe Bfxtidi Gnyernment and ^e Briiub 

imbHo have idim in ^ 

onr oooupatioa of Egypt is a to be desiied in tiie interests nf 
the British Empire, ^e only plants in our fsTOur bare been that 
British interests in iE^ypt imye been r^ptresented throughout b 
^larger portion of our oooupation^by a num of a high dharaoter, great 
determination, and exceptional eneigy, in the peorson of Lord Cromer, 
who has praotioally played the part pf a Briiieh F^CkmsuL His policy 
of reforming the native adminiltration by moral, rather than by 
physioal force, has been ihiYOured by the accident that our Consol- 
General has had the willing support of a number of British officials 
imbued with an honest English desire to do the best, not only for 
their own country, hut for the country in which their lot was thrown. 
To repeat, howeyer, a saying which 1 have quoted before how and 
should like to recall wheneyer 1 haye oooasioa to write on foreign 
affairs in which England is interested: ** The only difference between 
physioal and moral force is that the former has bayonets in the front, 
and the latter has bayonets in the rear/’ Even Sir Alfred Milxer 
would, I think, he the first to admit that our ‘'moral force” reorganiza¬ 
tion of Egypt must have proyed a &ilure if it had not been supported 
by the presence of British troops m the Citaddl of Cairo. 

To sum up, under our occupation Egypt has been rendered solyent 
and prosperous; taxes have h^ largely reduced; her population has . 
increased by nearly 50 per cent.; the y^ue and the productiveness of* 
her soil has been greatly improved; a regular and permanent system 
of irrigation has been introduced into Lower Egypt, and is now in 
the course of introduction into Upper Egypt ; trade and industry 
have made giant strides; the use of ^e Kurhaeh has been forbidden; 
the Corvee has been suppressed; regularity in the collection of taxes 
has been made the rule, and not the exception; wholesale corruption 
has been abolished; the Fellaheen can now keep the money they earn, 
and are better off than they were before; the landowners are all 
richer owing to the fresh supply of water, with the consequent rapid 
increase in the saleable price of land; justice is administered with an 
approach to impartiality; barbarous punishments have been miti¬ 
gated, if not abolished; and the extnmrdinary eonversion of Cairo 
into a fair semblance of a civilised European capital has been re¬ 
peated on a smaller scale in all the chief centres of Egypt. To put 
the matter hrieflyj if our occupation were to cease to-morrow, we 
iffiould leave Egypt and the Egyptians far better, off than they were 
when our occupation commenced. 

, If, however, I am asked whether we have succeeded in the alleged 
aim of our poli<^, that #f rendering Egypt fit for self-government, I 
should be ohli^ honestly to answer that in my opinion we have 
made little or no progress towards the achievement of this aim. The 
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^certain in mtenial adinini^^ 

if mot to dest^y, ijhe 

Sj^?b; J>f ^ the Effem^a^ 
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admuiofiter the onmtiy British ideas. 

Here amd tim we may have oonyerted am ii^ official to a* 
gemmme belief in these ideas. Bmt I am oonvimoed that if our troops 
were withdrawn, and our place in Egypt was not takmx by any other 
civilised European Power, the old state of things would revive at 
once, and Egypt would be governed once more by the old system of 
Bakfiheesh and EurbasL Indeed, the last state of Ihe country 
would be worse than the first, as the old generation of Egyptian 
statesmen have fallen into the background undmr our occupation, and 
the younger generation have so far not exhibited the intelligenoe or 
the vigour of their predecessors. The simple truth is that Egypt, in 
common with almost aU, if not all. Oriental countries, has no desire 
for self-government: and that even if such a desire existed, self- 
government is not an art that can be taught by foreign supervision 
and control. 

1 diould also find some difficulty in answering the question whether 
the Egyptians themsdves appreciate the advantag^es that the British 
occupation have undoubtedly oonffirred upon their country. There is, 
as Sam Slick observes, ‘‘ a great deal of human nature about man,’* 
and the Egyptians, the Fellaheen especially, would not belong to 
common humanity if they did not appreciate the advantages of being 
freed from the Corvee, of being exempted from extravagant tATafjnTi 
levied cruelly and capridously, of being relieyed from 5ie burden ^f 
debt which hung around their nedks, and of being allowed not only 
to earn money, but to keep it when earned for their own use and 
enjoyment. They owe all these advantages to the reforms which 
British officials, supported by British troops, have introduced into the 
admimstration of Egypt. But this work of reform has been done not 
under our name hut under that of the late and the present Khedives. 
Tbiere is nothing in an official, and especially a British official, to 
mspire enthusiaam or devotion: and our Britirii officials in Egypt, 
high-minded, painstaking, and honest as they are, as a body, are not 
persons calctdated to appeal to the imagination of an Oriental people. 
It is our Engli s h way to do our duty, or what we think our duty, and 
having done it not to make much fuss about the matter. I doubt, 
therefore, greatly, whether the extent to which the benefits of their 
present state are due to British influence over the native administra¬ 
tion, or the fact that that influence is due simply and solely to the 
British occupation, have presented themselves clearly to the ordinary 
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of manid&d to think less oi bygone pain than of present disoomfbrk 
In the did days of the Enrba^ and the Babhe^ rale^ t^^ 
abilities were that you would get the Enrbaeh imd not the Bak^^ 
But under the AngHoised adnnnist]»tion, you may be « 
being bastinadoed, but you are still more sure oi ndt'bting bnbe^ 
T& xegulaiity, punctuality, and economy of Biitich OfficEialddm are 
things diiltasteM in themselyesto Orientals. After aU, the system on 
which Eg^t was administered in the Biblical days, uhen t^ baker 
was hung and the butler was raised to honour because it so seemed 
good in the eyes of Pharaoh, is the normal order of things to an 
Jigyptian way of thinking. We are labouring under a strange delusion 
if we imagine that the Egyptians are grateful to us, as a nation, for 
the reforms we have introduced into the administration of their 
country. Our consolation must be that we have done our duty 
towards the Egyptians, and with that consolation we must rest 
content. 

The readers who may recall the articles I have written in this 


review and elsewhere on the subject of Egypt for a score of years 
past, will, I think, bear out my askrtion that Ihave always advocated 
the occupation of Egypt by England in the interests of the latter 
rather tlmn the former. I have, however, throughout, contended that 
our occupation would confer great benefit upon Egypt—and this 
contention is, I think, fully justified by the official statistics just 
issued by authority at Cairo. To anyone who, like myself, has known 
Egypt for upward of a quarter of a century, no such demonstration 
was required. For me it is enough to use my own eyes, and.to recall 
my own memories. But to Englishmen not acquainted with the 
country, it may be a satisfaction to learn on evidence, whose sub- 
stantud accuracy cannot be disputed, that our occupation, hampered 
as its action hius been by manifold difficulties, has yet ocmferred 
immense benefits on the people of Egypt. Englidimen, therefore, 
who share my view that the occupation of Egypt is demanded by the 
interests of the British Empire wiU, I trust, be Confirmed in & 
resolution that this occupation must be maintained, by the coiiviotimL 
that its retention is benefidal not only to the oocmpying ^lOwer b^^^ 
the countiy occupied. 

'EnwAUn Dxoev. 
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PAII^TINa m ENAMELS 

Of all tbe Eiiie Arts oTer wldoh an imneoessi^ mystery^ bee 
oast, paintii^ in enamels stands pre-eminent. In none bas the 
worker upheld a more contemptible aeorery as regards his methods; 
in none has worse artwork been aooqyted by oonnoisseuxs; and in. 
none has the capacity of the material been so little developed. 

In this paper 1 idiall treat only of what is termed Painters^ 
Enamel,” in contradistinction to “ Miniatiire Enamel,” and omitting 
those forms called doisonn^, champlev^, and trandudd enamel on 
relief. 

If, as it has been said, every dimate has its peculiar diseases, so 
every profession has its peculiar temptations, and the temptations to 
which enameUers succumb are mjrstery and secrecy. The ignorance 
of the public in the art of enamelling has largely contributed to this, 
as the very word ** enamel ” conveys to the public mind little more 
than the idea of a diiny ” surface. Hitherto this art has been 
treated by writers in an historical and archaeological, rather than 
artistic, sense. They have sought to find proofs as to whether enamels 
existed before or after the Christian Era; to find marks to identify 
the workers; have worried over the relationship of one worker to 
another, whether brother, son, or nephew. And between Jules 
Labarte, Ferdinand de Insteyrie, F. de Yemaille, Alfred Daroel, 
and others, there has been much strife. But all this has not helped 
to revive, or to make the public interested in, this art, which, 
we may say, died in the seventeenth century, before a tithe of its 
possib^ties had been developed. 

That no serious Benaissanoe has yet taken place is somewhat the 
fault of the artists. Perhaps in tl^ way: the excitement of over¬ 
coming technical difficulties is not a pleasurable sensation to all 
natures.' The methods of painting in oil or water-colours are prac¬ 
tically so direct, that long practice with these mediums leaves the 
artist little inclined to do work so complex—^work that depends for its 
results on the action of fire. Artists, as a rule, appear to dislike 
experimenting, a mental phase accounting in some measure for their 
neglect of this particular art—an art which, to my thinking, stands 
alone for its gloiy of colour, dignity of quality, and certainty of 
durability. 

, Its practice, fraught with so many complex difficulties, requires 
corresponding capabilities in the worker. He must be a good 
draughtsman, designer, and colourist. He must have an intuitive 
faculty for inventing ways and means. He must be patient, 
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methodic^, and acKsumte/aiid alKyre ^ inlxnn Qraftimuuii* 
to a finelj-atfcimed artutio nature, and a fond of ent^iiinaain, 
and you have the mental endowments needful to the painter in 
enamel. The question will he aak^, did the 8ixteen& cento^ 
enamellers poasess all th^ virtues P The answer is. oleaxly---»No I 
I am, however, not writing of that which has he^ done in ^mel 
•^ainring, hut what be done. Nor; do 1 speak of impost 
sibilitieB, for 1 could name artists who have ihese qualities of mind. 

There are some mediums in which poor work is less disgusting 
than in others; water-colour is one. Perhaps, bn account of its 
special richness of quality, poor work in enamek is less offensive 
than in oil-colours. But I do not take this as a recommendation. 
I say, advisedly, that in no medium can the splendour of nature’s 
colouring, in all its subtleties of tone, Hght, and depth, be so nearly 
approached as in enamels. The limitations arise from the handling, 
not the material. Perhaps all such sweeping assertions are a little 
unjust. But it is better to court antagonism than to quench 
enthusiasm. 

And now, what is enamel P The answer is, roughly, glass; say, 
ordinary window glass, with certain mineral oxides fused into it to 
give it colour. Mr. Starkie Gardiner, in his preface to the Oatalogpie 
of the Enamel Exhibition,” held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
last year, says, The term * an enamel ’ is now definitely understood 
to mean a metal object more or less coated with a deposit of glass. 
.... It is applied to the metal surface either as a dry powder or 
moistened into an adhesive paste, and melted in an oven or kiln....” 
An artist will readily understand the application of this material, in 
flat tones, to interstices that are dug out of a piece of metal, or to 
spaces separated by little wires. But how the pictorial aspect of 
nature, with the subtleties of tone, light, and depth (not to mention 
drawing), is to be approached with any certainty of handling by 
means of this dry or moistened powder of ground glass, he will doubt¬ 
less fail to see without a further knowledge of the curious technical 
device invented in the fourteenth century, which opened out a new 
world to the enameller. About that time the glass painters made 
great improvements, not only in their techmque, but in their repre¬ 
sentation of subjects. ** Arties had begun to paint superficially upon 
glass with enamel colours,” and had discarded the mosaio groimds of 
coloured glass. Now, as the enamels bn copper, so esteemed fot 
several centuries, were losing their value, all the fashion running in 
the direction of the precious metals of gold and silver, ornamented 
with translucent enamels, the enamellers of Uhu^es wme b^ 
to invent some entirely new method by which ^ey obu^^^c^^ 
subjects in a mbre pictorial way, and so, by cjffering a aubst^ 
novelty, alter the trend of fashion. Probably fibe glass painters gav^^ 
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ocmred ibe wbble oof^ plate with a enamd; upcm thia t^ 
worked up” tbeb design with wlnte (ccdde of tan) mixed with a 
volatile oil, nioh as laTeQder-*-getthig erory gradation of tone, hfm . 
the dark {(nmdation ground to the highest lights, by its soooessrve 
applioation, and by subjeoting the plate seraral t^s to the fire to 
ccnnplete the picture, in what they called ** grisaille,” or black and 
white. 

Here is a process that lends itself readOy to the artist’s hand. As 
the work is gradually develcyped, after each firing the drawing can be 
improved and augmented. There is a fixed outline from the begin¬ 
ning, which can be retained or lost at wiU. In making this outline, 
all the skill of the etcher can be indulged in: on the glased, dark 
enamd sur&oe a coating of the white, much diluted with the oil, is 
spread as evenly as possible. This is dried, but not fired; that is, 
subjected to heat only sufficiently to evaporate the oil, leaving the 
white a light brown colour with a mat ” surface. On to this the 
design is transferred, and the outline made with a needle, which 
removes the dried white, exposing the dark ground below ; thus pro¬ 
ducing a dear line, comparable to the finest etched line. No wonder 
the old enamellers cross-hatched” here and there at this stage of the 
process. It is most tempting to do so, and such lines often give gr^t 
value to certain tones or shadows, as may be frequently seen in 
Ered Walker’s, or, still more, in Sir John Gilbert’s water-colour works. 

So far the artist has no difficulty in producing his black and wlnte 
picture. Now comes the truly wonderful palette to bis hand for the 
tinting of his monochrome picture. The enameller of the present day 
has over a hundred shades of colour. But the enamels vary in hardness, 
that is, seme fuse more rapidly than others, and thereon hangs the 
one great difficulty in the manipulation. Some, it should be men^ 
tioned, are tzansparent, and some opaque, but all alike can he thinned 
down with flux (glass) as water-colours with water. Again, enamels 
can be mixed, or over-laid, just as other colours. The plate may 
have to he subjected to the fire ten to fifteen times before it is 
completed. 

It will now he understood that to paint successfully in 
exad planning befdrdaud is imperative, and such planning is holh; 
difficult and hksome to the artist. But unless every stage of the 
work is carefully calculated, the rasolt ia an almost certain faOure-^ 
not that the great difficulty , lies ie &e fixing, but in pbiming the 
application of the dilEer^t oolours, aooonling to their power fixe-^ 
endurance. Whilst in the muffie, or kiln, the work can be watolied, 
by a frequent opening of tbe door, and when the glare appeam the 
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It would 1)6 tiBeleas in an ariad.e ci this kind, oq^eoiidiy inoan^ lor 
kymon, to be too teofani(»l^^ to go into ^jnestiinis of the manxi&otoi^ 
of enamdis. But I mintt aligbffy tc^ Ibe subjlld; in 

.prder to explain a most impoitant diile^ between the en^ek, 
properly so oalled, and t2n>Titiided paints laed to fonherly 

tenned miniatom enamd’’painiing. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Leonard Lunounn, the moat renowD^ enameller of the aixteenih 
century, was already in posaesaion of a few of yitiided paints. 
He made some important experiments, on a raitolarge scale, of 
painting with these colours on a white ground of enamel, toultilng 
, only in the appearance of pottery painting. Nobody followed on his 
experiments until, in 1632, Jean Tontin inyehted a most extenmye 
palette of these colours, whidi started miniature enamel painting. 
OfEering no more difficulties in manipulation than water-coloura on 
ivory or parchment, it soon killed the older and more difficult 
manipulation with enamels. 

I wish to emphasise the difference between* the two kinds of 
enamel, because, even in the limited modem revival, Leonard’s bad 
habit of stippling up the faces of his portraits with such paints,” 
applying pure enamel only to the broad tones of background and 
clothes, has been carried to such a length, with the greater nnmher of 
vitrified colours at one’s disposal, that all chanoe of further develop¬ 
ment of the greater and nobler Material, the use of which almost ceased 
in the seventeenth century, is hopelessly at a standstalL The result in 
qualify is only, as it were, a combination of and cAtiia painting. 

For ^e highest evolution of enamelling, it is the substantial ” 
enamel that must be experimented with; and primarily, to succeed 
in the realisation of flesh-oolour, the criterion of all pain&g. But in 
true fiesh painting (as the artist understands it) boili the old and the 
new workers have signally fmled. Yitiified paints, mth their " riiina- 
painting ” character, will not g^ve it, and the did masters failed with 
enamels. But I emphatically declare it can be obtained with trans¬ 
parent or substantial enamels, and that must be the first triumph of 
the new renaissance in painting in enamel. What painter in oils or 
water-colours, to instance, would not wish to produce in these 
mediums a nude figure that was at once high in key and low in tone ? 
This desiiableeffect can he obtained in enamels, and 1 go so far as to 
say <m/y in enamels, but there must be no mixing up of this china^ 
painting. Should a vitrified paint render service to irimt peters 
call undeiri>painting,” wril and good (providing it Stands the Wng); 
hut them its use 8h<^ > 

It must he clearly understood that I only use the word ** chiliad 
putting ” disparagingly when its peculiar qualify appears in the art 
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of enamel painting; on the art of painting on earthenwa^ I have 
nothing to say* 

But now, to differentiate between the vitriffed paint and the 
enamel so highly praiaed. A potent charm, in addition to purity 
and brilliancy of colour, in what I have called ^Vaubetantial’^ enamel, 
is the mysterious absence of palpable surfaoe-^surface, so often dis¬ 
tressing, and always troublesome, in all other coloin pigments. In , 
these enamels we are aware only of colour, and that because it floats, 
so to speak, in a body of glass placed on the plate sometimes to the 
thickness of a twentieth of an inch. This peculiarity is, no doubt, 
owing to the colour, due to the oxide having been fused into the 
body of glass. Not so the ‘‘ vitrified paints ”; for in these the flux 
or glass is crushed in water with the oxide, and not fmed beforehand. 
These vitrified paints, if placed upon a piece of metal and subjected 
to fire, would come out without a glaze; therefore, in order to pro¬ 
duce such a glaze, they require to be placed upon a coating of 
enamel; and being excessively fine and thin of body—as well as of 
invariable opacity, requiring but little firing—^they always remain on 
the surface. This excessive fienness and thinness of body no doubt 
'enables the artist to obtain a minute finish. But it has necessarily 
neither depth nor transparency, and is garish in colour. This kind 
of painting, which ripened into its full capacity almost instantly, 
:and nearly as rapidly declined, is eminently, in the present day, a 
commercial commodity, as exemplified in any jeweller’s shop, where 
pretty faces of the plum-box ” ideality can be seen on brooches, 
watches, &c., made by the thousand abroad. 

The tendency to imitate the old work in enamel painting is 
•another stoppage to development. To begin with, the enamellers 
of the sixteenth century rarely did their own designs, and made, so 
far as drawing is concerned, a wretched failure of even the Eaphael 
engravings so freely circulated amongst them. The artist should 
look to the possibilities of the undeveloped material; should put his 
identity into his work, and so lift this glorious medium for artistic 
expression out of its undeserved oblivion. But to base his style on 
the limitations of the early workmen in the material—who trero 
workmen, and not artists—is illogical, and, as we see, unnecessaiy. 

As for appreciation, the coUectors of old work are few in number, 
and the general public know nothing about enamels—either modem 
or ancient. Indeed, one friend asked me if it was the same as 
^^Aspinall’s enamel!” Therefore, a new public must be created, 
and a new public tcill be, when the right work appears. As for the 
exhiUtion of such work, at present there is no gallery in which it 
can be exhibited in a worthy manner. The subterfuge of the 
Sculpture room in our Academy, or a gangway in the Paris Salon is 
not adequate. 

HvBXBT HsaKOMBE. 



HAVANA AND THE HAYANESRi 

Notwithstanding the mosqmto nniflaaoe and had dwnage, the 
Irayeller’s first impression of Hayana is distinctly agreeable, and the 
pleasing illusion is never completely destroyed. The harbour is 
wonderfully picturesque. Opposite the entrance stands the More 
OasUe, almost a facBimile of that curious little castellated Moorish 
fortress which faces the beautiful monastery and CSiurch of Belem, at 
Lisbon. To the left are two rather sharp promontories, crested by 
several fine churches, one ^^Los Angelos,” fully two hundred years 
old—an age in the New World, corresponding to hoar antiquity in the 
Old,—beyond these, upon a number of low-lying hiUs, rises the dty, 
an irregular mass of one-storeyed dwellings, painted a vivid ochre, 
and interspersed with church domes and towers—^with here and there 
taU, lank cocoa palms, or a tuft of banana leaves waving over some 
garden wall. Vessels from every part of the world, feluccas, with 
their swallow-shaped sails, some dazzling white, others a deep-red 
brown, fill up the foreground—whilst canoe-like market boats laden 
with tropical fruits, fish, vegetables and flowers, and rowed by 

(1) Aooording to the best authorities^ Diego Yalasquez, the Conqueror of Cuba, 
founded the famous dty of San Christobal de la Habana, in 1508, and being immenselj 
impressed by the width and depth of the harbour, and its generally favourable position 
for trade purposes, he called it /a ITave del Nuevo Mondo, the key to the New World. 

So far he was right, and until quite recently Havana stood forth among the richest 
cities in Southern America. The early history of Cuba, like that of all the West 
Indian Islands, consists of a series of attacks by Spanish, Englishi French, and Dutch 
buccaneers and privateers. In 1528, these adventurers burnt the new city to the 
ground, but, Phcenix-like, it soon rose above its ashes, and was eventually protected by 
a chain oi iortlhcatlonB oi sufhment importance to redst a liege V>y the Dntdi in Vb2.%. 
From 1762 untU February, 1768, the 'Enghsh, under Sir Qdwge Pkkoch, held the 
place. It was finally restored to the Spaniarda; and the evacuation, on Jrdy 16th of 
the same year, was celebrated with great rejoicing; Britain being, at that date, dis¬ 
tinctly unpopular in Cuba. In 1768, France having ceded LouisiBna to Spain, Don 
Antonio Alloa sailed for New Orleans, to take possession in the naine of Their Catholic 
Majesties. He was so ill received as to be obliged to xetom forthwith to Havana, 
where Marshal O'Reilly, an Irish exile, organized an expedition to Louisiana, and 
seized the capital, which was not held few very l<mg. In 1802, Havana was partly 
burnt to the ground, and some ten thousand persons were left homeless. Under the 
govemotdiip of the celebrated Taoon, Havana toon resumed its foremost position, and 
was almost entirely rebuilt in stone and masonry, whereas, hitherto, most of the honzes 
had been of wood, thatched with straw. If yon edk, ** Who built that fine edifloe?** 
the answer is invtuiably, Taoon.*' ** Yon theatre f** “Taopn." It is Utendly a 
case of Ibsofi 9 «i, Tssom, eu s 2bcoa yid. He is the benevolent Ugaio of the plm. 
The wemders which he performed in a diort tune prove eieiwly that idien the laland.is 
enerp^iioally governed* it flourishes marveHously. *^0 preset eentury Bm bm one 
of ihtsrmitt^t revolt, oulminating in disaster, and in idie ainkalexly nnsatlaii^^ 
Qondition of aftairs which at present ooonples the attention of and Amelia 
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nfigroeB naked to Ike mbt, scud in an dueoti<m8 over the deep-blue 
waters. ■■ 

Anxving, as I did, kram New York, wMoh I had left deep in snow, 
tibis summer somie vtbb most exhilaratihg, and the exceeding trans- 
paxeai^ of the Chib^ atmosphere added considerably to its beauty. 
Eveiything seemed unusual, novel, and, above all, utterly unlike what 
1 expected: The impress of the mother-country, Spain, is felt and. 
seen everywhere, and modem American influenoes are barely peroep- 
tiHe, as yet iWm the sea, Havana might he Malaga or Oadiz, but 
when you land, memories of Tompeii immediately crowd upon you. 
What we should call the city proper, the commercial quarter of the 
Cuban capital, consists of a labyrinth of narrow lanes, traversed by 
one or two hroadish streets, the principal of which, known all over 
Southern America and the West Indies as Calle O’Beilly, runs from 
the Governor’s Palace, right out to the walls of the city; Few of the 
houses whidi line these lanes and fdleys are more lhan one storey 
high, hut that one storey so exceedingly lofty, that it would make 
three in an average London dwelling, ^e lower half of every house 
is painted either a deep darkish blue, a deep Egyptian red, or a vivid 
yellow ochre; the upper part is always a dai^Hng white. As in 
Pompdli, you notice rows of stucco columns, painted half one colour 
half another. Peeping through the ever-open doorways, you may, 
as you pass along, obtain sometibdng more than a mere casual glimpse 
of the interior of the dwellings, if you axe early enough, you may 
behold the honily at its toilet, for there is very little privacy any¬ 
where in Cuba, every act, from entry into life to its final exit, from 
baptism to burial, being serenely performed in the utmost publicity. 
The lower windows, overlooking the street, are protected by heavy 
iron bars, and behind these you may, in certain quarters of the town, 
see lively groups of Eavanese Geirfias, their faces thickly powdered 
with rice fiour, their long black hair plaited, and their opident charms 
displayed to liberal advantage—sono doun che fano all’amore I ” 
These same curious overhanging windows, with their iron bars, would 
give the place a prison-like appearance, were they not painted in the 
most brilliant colours—orange, scarlet, and pea-green. More fre¬ 
quently than not, the fragrance of the family dinner falls pleasantly 
on your olfactoiy nerve, and you may even catch a glimpse of the 
cook, a negreas, invariably, presiding over the charcoal stove in the 
Htdien, turban on head, a long calico skirt streaming behindher, and 
in her mouth the inevitable cigarette, without which no Cuban 
coloured lady can he happy. In spite of the wretched system of 
drainage, you laxdiy come across a foul smell, except in that hot-hed 
of yellow fever, ihe market-place, which oooupies the site of the old 
Inquisition, and was once the scene of an unusual number of 
da fi —a favourite form of religious entertainment in Souih America^ 
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it would ajipear, for in a euxioua ^ ]KM>k, dated 1683, wlnoii I pkiked 
up in Havana for a few penoe, the author ocmiplains of 
** nobody^ not even a nigger, having been Iramt aUve, Icnr nearl^^ 
months.” A Havanese Auto da in the palmy days of Spaaddi 
supremaoy, must have been q[tdte a fo^etty sight, including, as it did^ 
an allegcaioal psw^ession to plaoe of execution, wi& cbildzen 
^^bressed in white as angels, and liitle nigger boys as devils, tails and 
boms complete, dandng bdore the condemned, who, of course, wore 
the traditional mn bmito^ a sort of high mitre and shirt, embelliidied 
with demoniacal representationB of Satan and his imps, capering amid 
flames and forked lightning.^ Then came the GbTemor and his 
court, the civil and military officials, the dergy, the monks, and the 
friars singing the seven penitentud psalms—in a word, everything 
muff grandioso 1 /^ctacolose,^* 

There is no West End, so to speak, in Havana, the mansions of 
the wealthy being scattered through every part of the dty. Some 
of the finer houses are exceedingly handsome, but they are all built 
on one plan, in the dassical style, with an inner courtyard, 
surrounded by handsome marble or stucco columns. I imagine them 
to be designed much on the same plan as the villas of andent Borne. 
In the centre of the Fateo, there is generally a garden, rich in tropical 
vegetation, shading either a fountain or a large gilded aviary full 
of brilliant parrots and parrakeets. In some houses theore is a picture 
or statue of the Yirgin, or some Saint, with a silver lamp burning 
before it day and night. In the Fateo, the family assembles of an 
evening, the ladies in full dress—and as it is generally brilliantly 
illuminated, the pleasant domestio scene adds greatly to the gay 
appearance of the streets, whidi fill with loungers, in ^e cool of the 
evening. 

The handsomest street in Havana is the Cerro, a long thoroughfare 
running up a hill, at the back of the town, bordered on either side by 
enormous old villas, in the midst of magnificent gardens. TIm 
finest of these mansions belongs to the very old Hernandez &mily, 
and is built of white marble, in the usual classioal style. The adja« 
cent villa, Santo Yeneo, has a lovely garden, and us^ to be &moas 
for its collection of orchids, the late Countess de Santo Yeneo, a very 
wealthy lady, being a great collector. She was a dever, agreeable 
woman, well known in Paris, where she usually vpemt the summer 
and autumn. In the midst of a perfect forest of cocoa palms stands 
the former summer villa of ihe Bishops of Havana, now a private 
residence. 

Then, one after the other, follow the handsome dwellings of the 
Havanese Sangre Azul, of the Uarquese dos Hermamw^ of the Ckmde 
Penalver, of &e Marqueza de Bio Palma, Ac. 

. <1) Siioli ft fi?o0etnon Is shown in ft qnslnt siigzftting in the Woltk fthoVs iilnasd io. 



Tllk gardens are i^pe^some diowing leaves 

tiiick and strong enougL io bear the weight of a fnU-gro^ m 
XJnfortimatelj Havana Edens are digested all the round 
by swarms of mosquitos. The residents seem, skin proof, and do not 
appear to suffer from the insects’ attadu. But woe waits on the 
unwary new-oomer who tempts fate by lingering in these lovely 
^ gardens! 

The picturesque volanie^ once as essentially Cuban as the gondola 
is Yenetian, has entirely disappeared, at all events from the streets 
of the capital. It is, or perhaps I should say it was, a very singular 
looking vehicle, with its wonderful epider-web*like wheels, its long 
shafts, audits horse or mule, upon whose back the driver should perch 
in a clumsily-made saddle. It had something of the litter on wheels, 
and was usually occupied, of an afternoon on feast days, by two or 
three ladies, magnificently dressed in full ball costume, and blazing 
with jewels, the fairest of the trio sitting on the knees of the other 
two. The volante was sometimes splendidly decorated with costly 
silver platings and rich stuffs. The negro driver wore a very smart 
dark blue and red cloth livery, covered with gold lace, high jack 
boots coming almost up to his waist, and carried a long silver-mounted 
whip in his hand; victorias and landaus have usurped the place of 
these old-world coaches, excepting in the coimtry, where they are 
often to be met with on the high roads. 

For its size (the population is about 230,000) Havana is excep¬ 
tionally well supplied with public and private carriages. You can 
hire an excellent victoria de phza for 1 fr. 50 the hour, and a 
custom which the London County Council might imitate and intro¬ 
duce with advantage, has long been in use in the Cuban 
capital. To avoid extortion from the cab-drivers, the lamp-posts 
are painted various colours, red for the central district, blue for the 
second circle, and green for the outer. Thus, in a trice, the fare 
becomes aware when he gets beyond the radius, and pays accordingly. 
Trouble with the Havanese hack coachman, usually a coloured 
man, and very civil, is of the rarest occurrence. 

Although an eminently Catholic city, Havana cannot be said to 
be rich in churches. A goodly number have been destroyed during 
the various rebellions, especiaUy those of the middle of the century, 
when the religious orders were suppressed. The largest church is 
the Mercede, a fine building in tibe rococo style, with handsome 
marble altars and scnne good pictures. It is crowded, on Sundays 
and holidays, by the fariiionable world of the place, the young men 
forming up in rows outside the church as soon as Mass is over, to 
gaze at the senoritas and their chaperons. The Cathedral is the 
chief architectural monument of interest in Havana. It was erisoted 
for the Jesuits in 1704, and was converted into a cathedral m the 
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oouTse of ilie present oentory. It k built in the usual HicpencH 
Ainerioan sfcyle, mth a big douaei and two shimpy toww on either 
side of the oentre. Internally the ^eot is rather heavy, owing to 
the dark oolour of the marbles whioh ooyer the walls, but oomptured 
with most ohurohes in these latitudes, the edifice is in exceptionally go^ 
taste, with a remarkable absence of the tawdry images and wonderful 
collections of trumpery artificial flowers and glass shades, which, as a 
)Aile, disfigure South American diurdhes. /j^e choir would be oon« 
sidered handsome even in Borne, and the stalls are beautifully carved 
in mahogany. Almost all the columns in the church are also maho¬ 
gany, highly polished, producing the eflect of a deep red marble, most 
striking when relieved, as in tU s case, by gilt bronze capitals. In 
the choir is the tomb of Columbus. The great navigator died, as 
most of my readers will doubtless be aware, at Yalladolid, in Spain, 
on Ascension Day, 1506, and his body was at first deposited, after 
the most pompous obsequies, in the church of San Francisoo, in that 
dty. 

In 1513, the remains were conveyed to the Carthutian monastery 
of La Quabas, at Seville, where Ferdinand and Isabdla erected 
a monument over them, bearing the simple but appropriate inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

A Oastils Y Leost 
Nujuvo MUNDO mo Colon.” 

Twenty-three years later, the body of Columbus, with that of his 
son Diego, was removed to the island of San Domingo, or Hayti, 
and interred in the principal church of the capital; but when that 
island was ceded to the French, the Spaniards claimed the ashes of 
the Discoverer, and they were carried to Havana and solemnly in¬ 
terred in the Cathedral, on the 15th January, 1796. The remains, 
which, by thu time, it seems, were scanty enough, were placed in a 
small um, deposited in a niche in the left wall of the chancel, and 
sealed up with a marble slab, surmounted by an excellent bust of 
the bold explorer, wreathed with laurel. The inscription, a very 
poor one, excited considerable ridicule, and a pasquinade was circu¬ 
lated, laTuenting the absence of the nine Mi^ on the occasion of its 
composition. 

Of late years, however, the inhabitants of San Domingo have set 
up a .protest in favour of certain bones which have been discovered 
in their own cathedral, and declare by their gods, or by their saints, 
that never a bone of Columbus left their island, and that the relics 
of the great Christopher in the Cathedral of Havana, unto whicih so 
many pilgrimages have been made, are as apociyphal as were 
those of certain saints mentioned by the learned Erasmus*. 

Of the other numerous Havanese cdxurches there is not much tp be 
said, except that necurly all have remarkable ceUings, decorated in a 
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(Sort of moBuo rare voods, of^ kriastid in dengk* 

Golumns of sit^^ kte fi^uently $eoii, and nOa^j all ^ 
ohnn^es are Imed idth yery old BpaniiGdi or I>nteh tileft. Hie 
CSnubh of Santa Olaia, att^ed to a teiy 1^^ is a 

faTonrite place of deyo&n with the £u^okk1^e ladies, who squat 
on a piece of carpet in front of the Madonna, with >th^ 
attendant kneding a few feet behind them/ T^en the lady hai^, 
performed her devotions, the sable footman takes up her carpet, and 
follows her out of the church, walking solemnly a few feet behind 
her. In the Church of the Mercede there is a very ouiious picture 
zepresenting a group of Indians being daughtered by a number of 
Spaniards. In the centre is a wooden cross, upon the transverse 
p^ons of which Our Lady is seated, holding the infant Jesus in 
her arms. In the comer is a long inscription of some historical 
importance. It rons thus:— 

“ The Admiral, Don Chiutophei Columbna, and the Spanish Army, being 
possessed of the * Ceiro de la Vaga,’ a place in the Spanidi island, erected on it a 
cross, oh whose right arm, the 2nd of May, 1492, in the night, there appeared, 
with her most precious Son, the Virgin, Our Lady of Mercy. The Indies, who 
occupied the island, as soon as they saw Her, drew their arrows and jBred at Her, 
but, as the arrows could not pierce the saci^ wood, the Spaniards took courage, 
and, fidling upon the said Indians, killed a great number of them. And the 
person who saw this wonderful prodigy was the V. P. F. Juan.’^ 

The Jesuits have an important college for boys in Havana. 
Annexed to it is an observato^, said to be the best organised in 
South America. The church is handsome, and over the high altar 
hangs a famous holy family, by Eibeira. In connection wiib this 
college there is also a museum and library, especially rich in drawings 
and prints, illustrating Cuban life and scenery, from the sixteenth 
century down to our own times. 

The wooden images of saints on the altars in the Havanese churches 
are most picturesque, and their costumes often very amusing. St. 
Michael, for instance, may appear in white kid dancing shoes and a 
^ort velvet frock, and the Madonna is usually attired in the cumber¬ 
some court dress of the sixteenth century ; with and ruff 

complete. I have seen the sacred BamHno represented as quite a 
nice-looking Ei^lish boy, with a sash and straw hat, and the neatest 
of shoes, or even as a Scotch laddie, in the smartest of kilts. These 
oddly attired images are doubtless dreams of heavenly beauty in 
the eyes of ihe average darkie. 

The numerous charitable institutions in the capital, and throughout 
the island, are well managed, and generally dean. The Cm de 
Benefioenda, founded by the famous Las Casas, as an asylum for the 
extremes of life, the very young and veiyoM, is eiipecially interesting. 
It is managed by those admirable women, the littie Sisters oi the 
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Poor. Nothiiig iAnexoe^ tlie^^e^^ ocmifort and 
the LazM: Houfle»eituated at ecoia 4^^ the oity^in 
nnns and two prie^ Hare hai^eS^ world in 

Older to tend the inaiiy haj^eBS le^^ 

But admirably managed, Toomjt ^d well endowed though they 
undoubtedly are, the ciha^ble astabliahmentB of Havana do not 
supply the demand, for the plaoe with beggars. Never, no, 

not even in Spain or Italy, l^ve I seen su(^ temble beggars as those 
of Cuba. They haunt you eyexywhexe, gathering round the ohurch 
doors, whining for aL^, insulting you if you refuse them, and 
pestenng you as you go home at night, never leaving you tOl you 
either bestow money on them, or escape within your own or some 
friendly door. 

Kingsley described Havana as the Western Abomination,” so low 
was Ids opinion of the moral tone of its inhabitants. Wbetber his 
judgment was right or wrong, I dare not say, but I know enough to 
convince me that the average Havanese drawing-room can provide 
quite as much ill-natured gossip as any in London. Here, as else¬ 
where in Southern America, rdigion has become a mere afEair of 
ceremony and outward observance, with little or no moral influence. 
1 am assured that of late years there has been a conriderable reaction, 
and that numerous missions have been preached by priests and friars, 
imported from Europe in the hope of exciting the zeal of the native 
dergy, which has very possibly been affected by the enervating 
influence of the dimate. Be this as it may, the churches in Cuba axe 
a never-failing source of interest, by reason of the quaint and ever- 
changing scenes their interiors exhibit. In some of them the musio 
is admirable in its way, although entirely of an operatic character. 
At the Meroede there is a full prcheBtra, and the piindpal singers 
from the opera may often be heard at High Mass. 

Church has always, in Latin countries, been the scene of a good deal 
of quiet flirtation, and I remember one Sunday morning, in the 
Cathedral of Havana, bdng initiated by a frimid into the mysteries 
fan language. We watched a young lady, and extremely good look¬ 
ing and richly apparelled, who, after she had said her preliminary 
devotions, looked round her as if seeking somebody. Presently she 
opened h^ &n very wide, which, as the Cuban who was with us at 
the time assured us, meant 1 see you.” Then she half dosed it, 
this indicated Come and see me.” Four Angers were next placed 
upon the upper half of the dosed Am, signifyi^, “ At half-past 
four.” The fan was next dropped upon the floor, wlrioh, we were told, 
dgnifled the fact that the lady would be alone. A Havanese lady, 
who is expert in this i^em of signalling, can talk by the hcmr 
the help of her faxi, and of a bundi varioudy cdou^ floweis, each 

of vdudi has some 
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The BATanese ease ple&tifii^ 
naliYe goods, hut, as in almost all taropio^ oountnes, teiy lew of 
haT6 windows, ami ihe waxes axe exposed in the op^, as m an 
Eastern basaar. Qxilj a few yeaxs ago, the jew^em’ and goldsmiths’ 
diops were renowned throughout ‘&e Western ^ world, hut now, 
unfortunately, they are entii^y mined. Even in 1S78, when the 
dioe first hegan to pinch in Cuba, many fine jewels, and some beauti¬ 
ful iqiecdmens of old Spanish sHver, Louis XT. fans, snuff boxes, and 
brio-i*brao of all kinds, were offered for sale. Often a negress would 
oome to the hotel bearing a coffer full of things for inspecticm; the 
mistress who sent the good woman must have had implicit trust in her 
servant, for she frequently sold her waxes for very considerable sums. 
Few of the Hayanese nohOity and rich planters have anything worth 
selling left them nowadays, but only a few years ago il^yana was a 
happy hunting-ground for bargain seekers. 

.Amongst so pleasure-loving a people as the Cubans, public amuse¬ 
ments hold a far more prominent place than they do in any of the 
United States, with, perhaps, the sole exception of New Orleans, and 
the carnival at Havana was at one time the most brilliant in the 
Americas. Ecu many years, however, its glories have been declining, 
and during the last few decades the upper and middle classes have 
taken scant part in the festivities. I can remember, however, 
many years ago, seeing the famous ribbon dance, performed by 
people of quality, in the open streets. A gaily-dressed youth walked 
in front of the company, holding a pole, from which floated a number 
of coloured libbons, wldch the various couples held in their hands, and 
threaded into a kmd of plait as they moved gracefully round the 
leader of this alfresco cotillon. It was a veiy pretiy sight to see 
hundreds of masqueraders parading the streets, engaged in this grace¬ 
ful pastime, and each band accompanied by a group of musicians. 
Throughout the carnival the negroes are allowed to mingle with the 
white population in all festivities, and even in the great gala proces¬ 
sion of carnages, which passes round the gaily decorated city during 
three successive afternoons, the negroes’ donkey tandems and 
brilliantly draped waggons are permitiM to take their places among 
the equipages of their masters. The negroes formerly went about the 
streets masked and disguised, and as they formed one-third of the 
population, there was no lack of variety of costume, but neither bon¬ 
bons nor flower throwing had any place in this somewhat formal 
pageant. The Cubans evidently do not appreciate cut blossoms, for 
you rarely, if ever, see a bouquet in their bouses, although their 
gardens simply blaxe witii every sort of flowers. 

After* sunset the revel begins in earnest. The negroes come out in 
their thousands, carrying lighted Chinese lanterns hanging from the 
top of bamboo x)oles. They shout and leap, and at every open space ^ 
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ibey clanoe to the sowd of toni<*>toniB and horns, their tiro ehief 
mttsioal mstxiiments; the theatres have a mailed hall^ that of 
the Twson^ whibh is the ^est a&d largest theatre in the l^nthem 
Hemisphere, being exdtunr^y deyoted to the upper and middle 
classes. Here there is a great display of jew^ery, the ladies, as in 
Italy, wearing the little loop mask and a domino, while all the gen¬ 
tlemen are in evening dress. Of recent years, the ball at the Ihcon 
has greatly diminished in gaiety and looal colour. The usual European 
dances fiU the entire programme, and there is very little difEerenoe 
between this f>egliom and any in Nice, Borne, or Naples. At the 
« Fayrete,” an immense theatre opposite the Jhroa, mattm W quite 
otherwise, and the coloured element largely prevails. An outlandish 
orchestra, consisting of the usual horns and tom-toms, hangs a wild, 
savage melody, wi^ a kind of irregular rhythm, marking time, but 
without the faintest vestige of tune. The oouples stand and jig, 
facing each other,—occasionally in a manner which is better left 
undefined, but usually with a solemnity defying all description. Now 
and again the male dancers utter a piercing whoop, and the oouples 
forthwith change sides. It is impossible to conceive that fun or 
amusement can be extracted from such a monotonous performance. 
But that these good people do find enjoyment in it cannot be ques¬ 
tioned, since they frequently continue performing this dance, which is 
known as the ^^Cubana,” for man-hours at a stretch, without moving 
a yard from the spot where they began. Meanwhile the barbaric 
orchestra bangs ever, making noise enough to raise the dead—tom¬ 
tom whack, tom-tom wick, tom-tom whoop<—c da capo. It ends by 
maddening the European ear, and the on-looker is forced to bolt or 
risk an epileptic seizure, or some such misfortune. This weird 
carnival ball, as seen from a box, is one of the most singular sights 
imaginable, but the spectator must make up his mind to evil smells as 
well as noise—all the perfumes of Araby would not sweeten the 
theatre. The scenes, in the brightly lighted streets outside, struck me 
as infilnitely preferable. The crowded oaf4s, before which groups of 
smartly dressed young negro mandolinists play, and very creditably, 
selections from popular operas, in the confident hope of l^ing treated 
to ices, or something stronger, have a distinet and original charm. 
Funotually at twelve o’clock on Shrove Tuesday, the cannon boomed 
from Moro Castle, announcing that King Carnival had just expired. 
On the morrow, the pious crowded the diuiohes to receive the peni¬ 
tential ashes. Lent began in earnest, and was v^ rigorously kept, 
so faras the eatii^ of flesh was oonoexned. An aven^ Cuban negro 
would sooner take poison than a mouthful of meat on the abstinence 
days, although, I fear, his moral sense might eiunly be w^h^ and 
found wanting in other particulars. 

The Cubans, notwithstanding their worship of the tom-tom and the 
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hdnifi^d &e pppoltui^of iioi^miiac,|K)8i^ 
l^ iihd Gcmg^ daw whd fl bn tbe Iji^ jJaniatioii 0 , are a Yeiy 
^mndoal labe. opera-house, ^ddoh can aooommodaie 5,000 

'persbhss'iis^'m ib a Teiy One &ea^ binlt in Italian fadiion, 
trith of bne^^^ another, IDiej ibe separated by gilded 
lat^^,^ as to; afford eye^ possible means of ventilaiion. Bound 
each of botes is a scurt of ambulatozy or verandah, overlooking^^ 
the g^t ^uab. The upper gallery is exclusively devoted to the 
' colour^' people, who, on a Sunday, fiU it to suffocation. They are 
’ ccmeidered the most oritioal part of the audience, and their apprecia¬ 
tion or disapproval is generally well founded, and liberally demon¬ 
strated. lie first two rows of boxes belong to the aristocracy and 
wealthy merchants, and the display of jewellery on a gala night used 
to be quite amazing. The lower part of the house is divided into a 
pit and orchestra-stalls. When crowded, the Tacm presents a really 
fine appearance. The stage is, I should say, as large as that at 
Cbvent Garden, and the operas are perfectly mounted and staged. A 
great peculiimty of this theatre is the orchestra, which is of almost 
unrivallbd excellence, although at least one half of its performers are 
coloured,' bnd soine. of them full-blooded negroes. I think I am 
correct in b.ying that, on several occasions the conductor himself has 
been a coloured gentleman. Two^of the very best performances of 
LoJuin^in and AMn (the latter wiA Christine Nilsson) I ever enjoyed, 

I saW' at the facon , wherp some of the greatest vocalists of the present 
centuiy have appeared. The Cubans do not care for the Spanish 
natioiihl drama. They prefer adaptations from the French and 
Iblum; ^d Havana, unlike Mexico, has not produced a single 
dramatic of note. Spanish oompanies come every year from Madrid, 
but they are rarely well patronised. On the other hand, Bistori, 
Salvini, Duse, and Sarah Bernhardt have received almost divine 
honours in the Cuban capital. 

One night I dropped into the Torricillas, a little fourth-rate house, 
and on going to the box-office to pay for my seat, to my utter 
‘ astonishment, I found the employe absent, although the theatre was 
open, and a crowd thronging in to attend a gratuitous rehearsal of a 
piece which was to be performed on the following evening for money. 
The house was dimly lighted. The orchestra consisted of a piano, 
and the hack scene was formed of odds and ends of scenery jumbled 
together in the funniest ^confusion. A stoutiriii young fellow, a soH 
of Sandho Fanm, was rehearsing the company, the ladies of which 
lounged about in various parts of the house, smoking incessaht 
cigarettes. The play was one of the kind known in Spain as a 
Zazuela/’farce. The plot was sxmple.enough, dealing with the 
adventures of a runaway negro, who tried to become manager of a 
strolling' Of players. The fun consisted in the' admirable 
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delin^on of eadi oha^iH^te^ and the flfxirited aoting. One mne, 
ifepreseniiiig the appeairehoe of&e trotxp at Mbdia/a ooihitsy vilQiige, 
Was iireinstibly droll. Some of the aotois went down among 
audience, pretending to be ^uhtiy spectators, and ciacked excd^ 
jokes at &e expense of the M on the topics of &e da7> and 
popular abuses in general. lii the national ^'OaWi^ ’' 

was admirablj danced. It is as objectionable^ Itwlf, as the 
^^Oubana,’’ but it was qidte transfom by the giaoe of tiie 
artistes. 

The bundling and the cook-pit are still national insdtutiona 
throughout Cuba. Each city has its ring and its cook-pit. I diove^ 
out one Sunday to the Bkg,” or Galleria ” as it is called, at the* 
comer of the Calle Manuel, in a rather low quarter of Havana. I. 
found a motley assembly of beggars, cake-vendors, and negroes,, 
hanging about the entry and the box-office, if so I may call it,, 
which was neat and smart enough for a metropolitan theatre. The 
price of admission to the best seats was only two Shillings. Passing 
a bar, before which a noisy crowd was drinking gin and aqm ardente^ 
blaspheming and quarrelling, I found myself in the Galleria,” 
which is of circular form, built of open wood-work, exactly like 
two large round hen-coops, placed one on top of another. There 
were four galleries, with several rows of du^, thronged by an 
excited betting crowd, which included the usual proportion of 
negroes, but no 'women. As I entered, a fight had just come to a 
close, and the noise was deafening. Everybody was shouting aud 
gesticulating at once. In a few moments the bell rang, and com¬ 
parative silence ensued. The ring was oleared, and two men appeared 
in the centre, each holding a beautiful bird in his hands. The Cuban 
breed of cocks, although small, is remarkably well-proportioned and 
elegant. 1 am no expert in cock-fighting, and will simply jot down 
my impressionB of the combat. At first I found it interesting enough, 
but, by and bye, when the stronger bird crippled its antagonist, the 
poor, bleeding creature was artificially exdt^ to continue the battle 
to the bitter end, by being “ restored ” with spoonfuls of Santa Cruz 
rum blown in a spray from the mouth of its owner over its head, and 
the sight grew edmply disgusting. I was relieved when it was all 
over, and the poor, beautiful bird lay dead. The audience interested 
me far more than the fight. The people around me were so absorbed 
in the death struggle that some grew ashen pale, others flushed, 
their eyes rolled, they roared, they bellowed, and they pantomimed 
from the lower to the upper galleries. The scene baffi^ description. 
l)or4 alone could have done it justice, but, picturesque tkough it 
was, I felt it to be, a degrading ei^bition of crueltypciesifm. 
The up;^ classes, I am glad to say, have lcmg ceaa^ to 

Galleria,'’ and some of the best houses hare enreu ^^osed tiieir doors 

3b2 
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to young men knoim to be frequenters of these oodL-jiits* I did not 
see a l^ull^glii while I ms in Havana. Xhey were^ X suppose, not 
in season, otherwise iliey axe as frequent and as poptto there as in 
Spain and the south of Erance, 

The general appeaxanoe of Havana is a fair t^ of that of all the 
other cities of the island. Hatanzas, although smaller than the 
capital, is decidedly better built, the streets b^g much more regular ^ 
Santiago de Cuba, the old capital, is situated on one of the most 
lovely bays in the world, hut it is noihing like as dean and prosperous- 
looking as Havana, although it has much handsomer pubHc gsffdens. 
Puerto Principe has the advantage of a charming natural position, at 
the head of a lovely bay, and its Alameda, or public promenade, is 
marvelloudy beautiM, with its stately rows of peacock acadas, orange 
trees, and cocoa palms. Matanzas is, after Havana, by far tbe most 
agreeable place of residence in the idand, and is situated in a delight¬ 
fully fertile district. Independently of its famous crystal caves, 
which are of great extent, and formed of the purest and dearest of rock 
ciystal, Matanzas is dose to the valley of the Yumurri, has the 
g<^ fortune to be the most Eden-like spot in the West Indies. It 
is impossible to describe the charm of this “ Happy Valley,” so rich 
in its vegetation, and so delightfully is it watered by the rivers 
Yumurri and tributaiy streams, so delicious, even on the hottest 
summer days, is its afooephere tempered by the Atlantic breezes. 

If the environs of Matanzas are attractive, I cannot say much for 
those of Havana itself. The two prindpal suburban resort Marianao 
jmd Carmelo, are not particularly pretty. They boast of a number 
•of wooden restainants, and public gardens blazing with every sort of 
.gorgeous creeper, the blue convolvulus major and the trumpet vine 
being the most prevalent. Here, of a Sunday afternoon, the European 
derks, the Hermans and their belongings, especially, foregather to 
•dine and sup. Hitherto no governor has had sufficient enterprise 
io make a road by the sea, on either side of the port. This might be 
•easily done, and would be of the greatest advantage to the dty. 

If Havana were ever to fall into the hands of a more enterprising 
nation than the Spanidb, it could be easily converted into a first-doss 
winter-station. From November to the beginning of April, the dimate 
is most enjoyable, and the dty has many resources, such as a mag¬ 
nificent opera-house, the Tacon^ theatres, dubs, and several fairly 
good libnuies; and sdentific and litemiy institutions. 

Although there has been considerable improvement in hotel aoomn- 
modation, there is not, as yet, a firsirclass hotd on the European 
system, in town, and, barring the fidi, fruit, and vegetables, wMoh 
are excellent, providons all over the island are of very inferior 
quality. N^here on the lace of the eaxth axe sudi ddnny fowls to 
be found as in a Cuban Hotel, and as most of the meat is imported, 
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it U ofiver partiodarij palatable. The four great tropkal frnita: the 
banana^ Ibe nuoigo, the pmeappte, aad the orange, grow to p^ec^ioii, 
and are very plentiM and e^p, a^ are xnauj h^h table- 

lands^ on whibh ohenies, pe^ea, aprioota, and atrawberxiea grow 
freely, but ao great la the natiTe lethargy that th^ are rarely^b^ 
to market. One veiy atijldng^^^^l^ the Ebyaneae hotela and 

^housea is that where we haya a ineae round the upper part of a rooni 
they have an <^n q»aoe—for better ventilaticai—in oonsequehoe of 
which you can hear every word and, unfortunately, every snore, to 
whi(b your neighbours give utterance. 

The population of Cuba, which nmhhers about 1,500,000, of whom 
a little more than a third are coloured, can be divided into five 
distinct categories—the Cubanoa or Cubans, the Creoles, the Spaniards, 
the foreigners, and lastly the coloured folk, who vary in diape from 
ebony to the daintiest cream colour. 

The Cubans are the descendants of Spaniards who have resided not 
less than three generations on the iifiand, and even they are dis¬ 
dained by certain well-known families, who can boast their ascent- 
to the early settlers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. As a matter of fact, however, for certain reasons too lengthy^ 
to explain, it is only in our time that the distinction of Cubano baa 
been given to anyone bom outside the walls of the city of Santiago 
de Cuba. The ^hanos retain many of the oharactei^tios of their 
ancestors, and are a lithe, active, handsome, and highly intelli¬ 
gent people. On the other hand, they possess most of the feline and 
cruel qualities of the Spaniards. Wi^ a better educational organisa- 
tiou than they at present possess, they might develop their natural 
intelligence, and learn to curb their evil propensitieB. That they 
are brave is proved by the number of heroic leaders they havo 
furnished the rebellion. 

Of society, in our sense of the word, there is little or none ut 
Havana, and one may coimt upon the fingers of one hand the houses 
where balls and pa^es are given. Conversation soon flags in a 
oountry where education is so backward, especially among the women, 
whose intellectual pabulum consists generally of the yery worst Erench 
novels and their prayer books, a singular oombination. The education 
of the males is a litde better. The wealthier families send their sons 
either to the Jesuits at Havana, or to Europe, or the United States. 
So far so good; but when they come home for their holidays, or their 
eduoaticm is finished, the home influence is disastrous. Waited on hand 
and foot by the negroes, and pampered by their parents, they soon 
faU victims to the relaxing climate and to every sort of vidpus infiuenoe. 
Lade of energy is the result of this lamentable ^stdi^ which ftfiters 
most ui^ealihy love of ease and sensual-indulgence: 

^6 usual way of spending the evening in a Cuban house, is to place 



a }png doable xqw of of^poofe ea^ oiliar« and mt & 

dbatteidng, eveiybo^ x&eiai^arluld smoking,the inevitable e^faxette; 
la j^me bouses musto of a high order inay be beoid^ end some of the 
ladies sing db|U3nmglj~-otberwi8e the pli^ is socially dnlL 
* A few Cabans have distinguished themiMlves in Hteiet^ science, 
and I inay mention Heredia, the f^ous 

medical scientist, Teresa Montes de Occa, w admiraMe poetess, and 
Gertrude Gomez de Arellonda, another ddightfiil lyrist 
The Chiban ladyis a very fascinating creature. She is elegant, 
walks giacefuUy, has pretty features, beautifui eyes, admirable teeth, 
and- splendid hair, but spoils herself by her insane fashion of coat¬ 
ing &ce, neck, shoulders, and arms with rice powder to such a 
thickness as to give her a most ghastly appearance, not unlike that 
of a Pierrette. Coquettish as a young girl, she is generally both 
devoted and blameless as a wife and mother. On the other hand, she 
is capable, on provocation, of displaying fiendishly vindictive and cruel 
traits, a &Gt only too well known by many a poor ex-slave. Iteligion 
occupies a great deal of the time of the Cubans of both sexes, but I 
am afraid it is considered rathm a pastime than a moral factor. 
Among the men of the better class, who have been educated in Paris, 
it is never allowed to interfere with iheir passions, pleasures, or 
caprices. In the days of slavery, they considered their duty to their 
dependents ended with the wholesale administration of baptism, 
which was obligatory by law, but it never entered their head to teach 
them any duties beyond those of implicit obedience to their own 
will, even the rudiments of the catechism being absolutely neglected. 
That there are many admirable men among the Cubans cannot be 
gainsaid, but unfortunately, the mass of them is corrupt, as must 
ever be the case with a people whose slaves have for generations been 
only too eager to pander to their worst vices. Much more sincere than 
the Spaniards, they have always been distinguished for their hospi¬ 
tality, and for the grace and dignity of their manners. If they offer 
you a thing, they wish you to accept it, and do not say so for the 
mere form, Th^ welcome you heartily, and regret your departure. 
In former times their treatment of their slaves was notoriously cruel, 
and I shall never forget the fK>ntm8t between the splendid hospitality 
which I myself enjoyed on a Cuban plantation, and the horrid sights 
whidi I witnessed in its coffee-fields, where the negroes were whipped 
by the overseers for the most trivial offences. An appalling incident 
occurred, too, during my stay, which can never be effaced from my 
mind, and which I discovered by the merest chance, for I waa to have 
been kept in total ignorance of its occurrence. A strikingly handsome 
young mulatto had escaped into the woods, and had be^ recaptured. 
For nearly a week he was tortured every day regularly fcxr two 
hours, and in the presence of all the other hands, and, needless to aay, 
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i^}OOiii|nlued 1^ 0^ 

jem^ who tlK>iighil ^7 adcod^ oome sad see whst . 

doiiig to I^odrp/’ aUva mfh paow^ hiim^ 

him with h^ inxos^^ 4^ Ms woimds 

The poor .wretch, who Wai\ lim^ag despmtdy aa.d wri^^ 
agony, was tied h^d and fo^ of a stnuagest 

' ''part of it all was that tho mgger^ iniinndatbn^^ t^ 

diabolical torture, which eventually ended in alow d^d^h had beei 
devised, did not seem to be particularly impessed by its horr^ 
they were laughing and shouting like so many Jends.. Needless to. 
say 1 left that Hacienda somewhat hnniedly. T^ 
however, were treated with extreme indulgenoe* petted and spoilt , 
to thedr heart’s content, and a more idle, vicious, happy‘^go*lu<dEy lot I 
never came across in all my life. The house on this plantation was 
a very fair specimen of its class. It was enormous, built of stone 
with spacious verandahs, and althongh but, one storey high, the 
rooms were so prodigiously lofty that the external appearance; 
was quite majestic. Its wide, inner courtyard, numerous saloons, 
billiard-room, and oomdois were luxuriously furnished in excellent 
t^te,. and were cool and delightful. The garden was a veritable 
paradise. I wish I had the space to describe the many pleasant days 
I passed there, marred aloue by the dreadful incident above alluded 
to. The drives iu the flower-laden woods, the turtie Ashing in the 
lovely lake, whose deep, broad waters were surrounded by a forest of 
orange-trees, scarlet magnolias and peacock aoaoias, then graceful 
foliage, surmounted by towering groups of cocoa palms, and whose 
placid surhioe was white, y^ow, and pink with water-lilies. 

The Creole population consists of all the foreign colonists, iVenoh, 
Germans, Portuguese, and Italians, bom and bred on the island. The 
French and Italian Creoles a few years ago supplied the plantations 
with overseers of the cruellest description; I^e more rei^peotable 
were tradespeople in the large towns. The Germans are very 
numerous, industriouB, and law-abiding^. The Americans and the 
few EnglLsh rarely mix with the Cubans. 

The Spaniards, who are the mortal enenues of the Cuhanos^ belong 
os a rule to the official world, and are gmerally sent out from 
Spain to fill certain positions in the pay of the Government, rarely, if 
ever, given to the Cabans. Needless to say, their appearance, 
manners, and customs are almost identical with tiiose of their Maud** 
bom‘Vbrothers.’’ 

The student of the hiidory of il^e Spanirix Colonies m South 
will remember that m almost every instanoe^ ^tarufon^ 
cc4<mit6 admimbly and ended badly. . At first 
eames% detoom^^ to create mag^Eiiib^ 
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md tlie cities whi(& tliey h&re built in Scmthem Axo^ Mexico^ 
find the West Indi^ are generally distingnuhed by oondderable' 
ax^tectuial di^ty. In less than a oent^, however, after their 
first appearance, they managed to grow detested. IHm fatal policy of 
exterminating the natLyes eyentually led tb a sort of habitual tyranny, 
from which they have never been able to free themselyes. During 
the sixteenth, and the first half of the seventeenth, centn^ 
appears to Imve been littie or no ill-feeling between the Spanish*^ 
settlers, and their rulers from the mother-country. But 'Vfhen Spain, 
in order to keep up her dedining power at home, began to exploit her 
colonies, symptoms of revolt manifested themselves, especially in 
Cuba. Unfortunately, the Inquisition, which had been implanted 
everywhere with the object of compelling the aborigines and tho 
imported slaves to embra^ Oatholidsm, was used as a means of over¬ 
awing the refractory colonists, who were soon made aware that either 
open or covert disapprobation of the proceedings of their rulers waa 
the most deadly of all heresies. J^m the middle of the seventeenth 
centuiy, imtil the dose of the eighteenth, the annals of the Havaneso 
Inquisition contain endless charges of heresy against native-bom 
Spaniards—charges which were in reality merely expressions of 
political discontent, and had nothing whatever to do with religion. 
The influence of the French Bevolution was felt throughout the 
West Indies, especially in those islands inhabited by membera 
of the Latin race, and we may count the existence of a Separatist 
Party in Cuba from that date-making period. From 1800 to 183X 
many attempts were made to induce the Spanish Government ta 
diminish taxation, and to indude the Cuban Deputies in the Cortes, 
but these reasonable proposals were invariably and contemptuously 
rejected. The year 1850 was rendered especially sinister by the 
ferocious rigour of the measures resorted to by the Spaniards to sup¬ 
press all attempts at rebellion, which had alresidy assumed formidable 
proportions. After a lengthy period of anarchy and borror, some 
concessions were made by the Government, and tiie island gradually 
Settled down to a period of great prosperity, which was enjoyed until 
1868, by which time the Government had once more bepome exacting. 
The taxation was insupportable and commerce languishing, when on 
a sadden the name of Prim was spoken of for the first time as that of 
a hero bent upon fallowing in the steps of Garibaldi, who was suc¬ 
cessfully overthrowing the feeble Government of Queen Isabella 11. 
Carlos Manuel Cespedes, a Cuban gentleman of great wealth, indomi¬ 
table energy, and considerable ability, now placed himself at tho 
head of the insurgents, and proclaimed Cuban independence. The 
Spaniards retaliated by burning bis plantations. Ceiqpedes bad con- 
eentrated bis forces within therwalls of Beyamo, the heroio (sitisens of 
which town imitated the Bussiahs of Moscow, jand burnt it to the 
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gfound, rather tiian it riioald IbH into the hands of the StMtuiards. 
After this eyent, fear ixtany^ m^ island, deliyered i]^ to 

aaarothy, beoame the seene of eirety sort ed horror, and it is but Jnstioe 
to the Spanmrds to admit that the plucky rebels quite equaOed 
them in cruel iniquity^ The na^^ volunteers, reinforoed by ad¬ 
venturers from America and Europe, seemed at times peMsessed by 
devils, and were guilty of acts of the most barbaric cruelty, qmring 
neither man, woman, err child. On AprH lOth, 1869, the **Free 
and Ind^mideut Bepublic of Cuba'’ was proclaimed at Guaimaio, 
with Cespedes as its first President. The newly created Bepublic 
of Spain, in the meantime, was not idle, and Prim entered into 
negotiations with Hamilton Pi^, then Secretary of State for the 
United States, “ for the cession of the island of Cuba for the sum 
of 100,000,000 piastres.’^ General Sickles proceeded at once to 
Madrid, as representatiYe of the United States, with full powers 
to conclude the purchase. Suddenly an incident occurred—that 
of the Virginim —^too lengthy to recapitulate here, which resulted 
in the capture by the Spania^ of that filibustering vessel, which 
was proceeding from the United States to assist the rebels with 
arms, ammunition, and men. The Virghvim was taken to Havana, 
and sixty-one prisoners, including several Englishmen, and twenty- 
two Americans were shot. On November 6th the leaders of the 
adventure, Navaro Byan, Jesus de Sol, and Pedro Cespedes, the Presi¬ 
dent’s brother, were put to death by the Spaniards, and their heads 
carried in triumph through the streets. All this is far-off history nowa¬ 
days, but of interest, nevertheless, if only as a record. After much 
ado, Spain, which had, fortunately for herself, changed her form of 
Government from a Bepublic, imder Prim, to a Monarchy under 
Alphonso XII. and Castelar, offered the United States the most 
abject apology, and the incident ended with the downfall of the 
Cuban Bepublic. But the old spirit of revolt was not yet crushed, 
nor the ardent desire for freedom and independence utterly extinct. 
Spain granted not a few reforms, amongst which, at the insistence 
of the United States, was the gradual abolition of slavezy. From 
1870 to 1878 Cuba enjoyed a fair measure of peace and prosperity, 
notwithstanding continued exorbitant taxation. 

The mother country has shown herself neither wise nor provident, in 
her colonial policy, wldch has been proverbially fooli^. She has nearly 
always sent out needy men to Cuba as Governors and officials, and 
they have generally feathered their nests by any means, honest or 
otherwise, in their power. The present sad condition of the island is, 
however, attributalde to other causes than those of a purely political 
character. First and foremost is the depreciation in the oommercial 
value of tropical 'produce, especially of sugar, mainly due to the 
popularity of beetroot sugar on the rontinent of Europe. Without 





^teixDg into details* 1 moan to say that Cuba in this zespeot is 
throi^h preoiBely the same oommerdal orisis as the other 

and hetter-govecae^ West Indian Iidands. The tohaooo trade* too* is 
nothing like as flounshing as it used to be. It has to contend with, 
the prodigions devdopment which has xeoendy ta^ in the 
tobaooo markets of Asia Mmor, Jggypt* Enrop^^ United 

States. In a word, (kba has been doing very badly for now Over, 
twenty years* and families which weaw not very long ago amongst*^ 
the richest of onr times* are now paupers* eager to selL their W , 
remaining jewels* bric-ll-brao, and even their fans, lace, and brocades^ 
to the pasdcig stranger. To add to the general distress came the oom^ 
pletion of the abolition of slavery* with iis usual result—^the negroes 
refused to worL Coolies were imported* but the climate did not suit 
them. White labour has not been tried, for the simple reason that , 
it is a foredoomed failure. Masters who have had to deal with 
negroes all their lives are never able to manage poor whites. Hundreds 
of plantations have gone out of cultivation* and thousands of half 
savages, coloured folk, have joined in the all-pervading anarchy which 
the Spani^ Government is not strong enough to suppress. 

Mieanwhile, the English and the American press, or a certain section 
of it, have exaggerated matters, just as they did in the case of the; 
Armenian horrors, two years ago. The Cubans are not aU angels any' 
more than the Spaniards are all fiends. Of this we may be sure. 
400,000 people have not been killed or starved to death in Cuba— 
for the total population is only about 1,600,000. Taking the dis-, 
tressful state of the island into consideration, we cannot doubt that 
many thousands of people have died of want and fever, but certainly 
not more than 76,000. I do not believe that the United States wish 
to annex Cuba; if such an event did come to pass the Americans 
would soon be at loggerheads with the Cubans, by no means an easy; 
people to manage at any time, and quite incapable, I am convinced, 
of an amicable understanding with the practical and pushing Yankees. 
Possibly by the time these pages are in print, this fact may possibly be 
verified. I am perfectly certain that when the war, now apparently 
imminent, is actually declared, this beautiful iriand will soon recall* 
only too forcibly, the famous story of the oats of Kilkenny—^not even 
their tails will be left to tell the tale of anarchy, massacre, and woe. 

Eichaud Davet. 



THE lOTIitlENCaS OF BALZAC,^ 

1 HEAE it stated tliat in foreign oowtries, and partipnlarlj in 
•England, Balzao is Htile read at the present time. The reason is 
perhaps that, whateTer some of his admirers here may say, he 'wrote 
veiy badly, and must be extren^ely diffioult for foreigners to read. 
There may be other reasons, too, whic^ do not ooour to me. It is 
certain, however, that here in France he is now incontestably re- 
establi^ed in popular favour. In 1887 I wrote, at the end of a 
general study of Balzao: The latest recruits to the ranks of French 
literature do not care much for Balzao, or even for his heirs. Our 
young men of letters are seeking out new fields wherein the energies 
of the creative faculty may find scope and use. Symbolic poetry 
captivates them; the mystery of myths and legends allures them . . ** 
The new generations which have declared themselves since then have 
given me the lie. 

Symbolism had a very short life, and may be said to have mis¬ 
carried. On the other hand the heirs,” as I called them, of Balzac 
(M. Zola and his school) have lost something of their ascendancy 
over men’s minds. And Balzao, whose success I, in 1887, thought to 
have reached its term, h^ regained in pubHo estemu all the ground 
which, if he had not actually lost, he at least seemed on the point 
of losing. In the follo'wing pages I shall attempt to investigate 
the reasons for this persistence of a great influence over the imagina- 
tions and the minds of a people. 


I. 

What Balzao was I have said elsewhere and will repeat here only 
very briefly. 

1. Balzac was a in the good sense of the word, a pre-eminent, 
an incomparable realist. He had a marvellous power of creating 
living beings, beings who resemble us (one does not necessarily imply 
the other); and this, to my mind, constitutes his originality in his 
own day and his imperishable title to f^e. 

2. Balzao was more than a realist, he was (pardon the seeming 
pedantry of the word, for I cannot find another so apt)—^he was a 
demographer, I mean by this that he not only portrayed individuals, 
but that, in his novels, he almost continually conjured up before our 
eyes the life of a society, a whole nation, our nation; he under- 

(1) Written for tlie yoBTNiQBXLT Bxmw, and traad&ted by 4^ 
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stood 1 Mb life m a whole, and that he showed it to ua as it was. 
He depicted it as an immenBC oonooniBe <4 millionaire candidatea 
and fonotionaxy bandidates; on the one side the ferocious rush for 
money, on the other the equally ferocious, hut more skilfully conducted 
rudi for HUets. There is no need to explain or enlarge upon the 
first point. As to the second, Balzac saw Teiy dearly what ambition 
was becoming in a ooimtry turned democratio and remaining cen¬ 
tralized. It was becoming—it has now become—incessant and 
uniyersal inttigue. Balzac reflects this state of things exactly. The 
importance of connections, the constant preoccupation with making 
and keeping up friendships, with influences to be brought to bear^ 
with ** machines to be set going,” as Moli^re has it, with recom¬ 
mendations to be extorted—all this is to be found on every page. He 
never names a registrar’s derk without mentioning to what judge he 
is related, or with what minister he is distantly connected. In his 
marriages, inheritances, &c., there are always infinite complications 
of diplomatic manoeuvring and labyrinths of covert negotiations. 
Money and intrigue, these are his demography. 

3. Balzac was a French clmek. 1 mean by this that, like Corneille, 
like Eacine, like Moltere, like La Bruy^, and more than these^ he was 
a simplifier in the portrayal of character. With him a character is 
almost always a eingle paseim, a colossal, dominating, tyrannical 
passion which invades the whole man, enslaves him body and soul, 
presses all his faculties into the service of its designs, and urges 
the being it so bestrides and spurs through all adventures, over all 
precipices even to madness and death. That is for Balzac very often, 
nearly always, a character. 

4. Balzac was, with respect to a whole side of his work, a roman¬ 

ticist, or, to speak much more correctly, a romaneeque, Bealistio and 
real as he otherwise was, he loved to make abrupt swerves and sudden 
leaps into sheer fantasy and imagination. His personages are subject 
to sudden fortunes and unforeseen changes of destiny. Yesterday Ihey 
were poor wretches on the bottom rung of the social ladder; to-day— 
we do not very well see why—^they are at the head of society. They 
are, in themselves, heroes of romance quite as fantastic as the Knights 
of the Bound Table. They perform miracles of will and energy 
{Feau de Chagrin^ Illmione perduee) in comparison with which the 
exploits of the knights of olden time are mere child’s play. They do 
exactly what Ihey widi, and they wish all they drelun. Nothing is 
beyond their deshe, and they fulfil the whole of their desire with a 
will-power as inexhaustible as the art of a magician. There is a good 
deal of the and one NighU in Balzac. Only the Thoumnd 

and one Nights are the dream of an indolent people who would fain 
happen on diamond mines wMle out for a stroll ; and the works of 
Balzac are the dream of an energetic people who would attain to 
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fortune and glory at the expense of a dtort but stupendous and un« 
beatd-of eff<Mrt of whiob iliey believe themselves capable, l^t is 
what X oaU the of Bal^ 

W'.,; XL-; 

^ There are then four Balzaqs. l^e first had only a very feeble 
influence and has now none at aU. The other three have had a very 
great influence and have a greats to-day than ever before. The first, 
the reaUst, had an influence enti^ly Htmry, that is to say, he was 
imitated by theHe created the realist school.’* He 
inspired the drama of Emile Augier and of the younger Dumas; he 
put Gustave Flaubert on the right track; he kindled the genius of 
the incomparable Guy de Maupassant. That, it will be contended, is 
an immense influence. Yes; but it is an influence altogether literary, 
that is, lateral; and, moreover, it is one of those influences which 
exhaust in exercising themselves. Because Bedzac inspired Augier, 
the younger Dumas, Flaubert, Maupassant, and M. Zola, it would 
follow that we should read these writers and not that we should re¬ 
read Balzao--~quite the reverse. Writers who have only a literary 
influence disappear and perish almost m their triumph. We read 
their disciples who, being more modem, attract all attention; we no 
longer res^ to the master; we admire the sons, but we do not think 
of admiring the sons in their father, we are content to admire 
the father in his sons. If Balzac had been nothing but a realist he 
would now be read only by literary curiosos. The realist art is an 
essentially contemporary art; it is of universal interest to one genera¬ 
tion only; in the next, nobody but rafUnis, investigators, and dilet¬ 
tantes are attracted by it—except in the case of a man who wrote very 
well, like Lie Sage; and Bidzao wrote very badly. 

It may therefore be said that Balzac the realist has very little 
influence over the present generation as a whole. For us, men of 
letters, he is the greatest; we study him very closely and often with 
delight; we take a keen pleasure in comparing him with Flaubert, 
with Daudet, with Maupassant; for us he is the ariist to be scrati- 
nised, analyi^, understood, explained. For the world at large he 
would be only a very negligeable quantify were he not accompanied 
by the other three. He would be nothing but a considerable statue, 
A glorious name, something like Le Sage or M&dm4e, a national 
celebrity whom people salute, but with whom they do not enter into 
convocation. The other three Balzacs are, on the contrary, in full 
actualify: they live in contemporary life: they nnx in the every¬ 
day passions, desires, appdites, and though erf;: tiie youngest, 
most energetic, most ardent part of the nation. AM tl^ I think, is 
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The Babao, wbcm I have called a demograpker, 
exact historian of his otra time, but was alao propbelio. It so Mis 
out when a writer xoaikes no xnist^e about the fohndeiioxL of thingSj* 
when he chooses for treatment n^ the veiy ririkihg and o(mq>icuous^ 
thot^^h ephemeral things of his own time, but deeply-ioot^ thingSf 
things which are still half-hidden, and aie destin^ to develop, to 
grow, and to become formidable. In order to portray the last pre¬ 
tentions of the nobility and the contemptible andridioulous ambitions 
of the hourgeome of about the middle of the century, a French novelist 
of 1845 princes Soiea et ParcheminSy from which is evolved le Gendre 
de M, Poirier; and this is true and pleasant work, but destined to 
grow old and look somewhat superannuated when the nobility has 
nearly disappeared and become an almost imperceptible factor in 
social life. In order to demonstrate the influence of romantic litera¬ 
ture on the soul of a feeble and frivolous woman, a novelist, a greater 
one moreover, writes Madame Botaryy and Madame Bomry will survive 
because it contains much more general, much more permanent, much 
more eternal things than what I have just mentioned. But those 
parts of Madame Bovary in which are set forth the ravages made in 
the lady’s soul by romantic literature can only be'of indifferent interest 
to any other generation than that in which they were written. And 
it is precisely on that account that VEducaiion Bentimeniah by the same 
author, which almost exclusively describes the soul of a French 5owr- 
geoia of 1848, has little interest for anyone except the curious. But 
Balzac, the demographer Balzac, the Balzac who formed for himself a 
conception of French society as a whole, and not only of French 
sociefy but of the French nation of about 1840, bethought himself 
(1) of the enormous power of money, (2) of the &ct that social life is 
a vast intrigue, and that people m a society of functionaries consti¬ 
tute a meUay of intriguers. 

There was certainly something besides this in the France of 1840, 
and there is something else in ours. I know it, believe me. But 
those were grave and important and essential things, and they were 
destined to grow and develop and become graver still. Fnder Louis 
Philippe plutocracy began its career; it made a trial of its strength. 
To-day it is all-powerful and is breaking all bounds. It has become 
a social gtne. The French have come to see that it is changing the 
very essence of the race; that it is imposing on it faults, freaks, and 
vices which it did not have before, or had in only a very slight 
measure; that it is, in faot^ changing the whole oi^ct of the nation. 
In a word, it is a matter of grave concern for all thinking French¬ 
men and one which touches all their instincts. We find this pluto¬ 
cracy described, powerfully painted and characterised in Balzac; and 



liexek, in 8{dte of his mftay dof^ he standB oat ibe pos- 

lessor of a qoaHiy wMeh (K>mp6^ all dofeots and datvalaes all 
qnalitieB, He is a^ve ^ he k And aU ihe ihoxe 

heoaiise he is an extaresql^ he exaggerates erexythihg. Me 

depictedthis plutocaraqy, n^^ only in his day, as something enor- 

mouS) gigaii^o, oolpssal, fora^ Me heaped millions upon 

;xnilHons/and represented the mysterious beings on whom he heaped 
theih as invincible and fearful foroes^ as monsters and leviathans. 
Iliiifl, &ntastio in his own generation^ he happ^s to be true in ours. 
He was even with the future; he is equal to the present. Perhaps 
he will be truer still in twenty years. His fame and his influence over 
men’s minds grow with the growing truth of things, dungs whidb, 
seeing, he foresaw, and saying, predicted. 

The same may be said of his representation of imiversal intrigue. 
Of the many evila Prance is suflering under, this is one of the gravest, 
and—^what is more important for our present purpose—-it is the most 
conspicuous; it lies, so to speak, imder everybody’s nose. With our 
love of word-play we are wont to say that France is a protectorate 
country. Everybody, or very nearly everybody, in France is a func¬ 
tionary. Most appointments go by &vour; a small number are made 
in accordance with diverse and complicated processes in which favour 
is still a factor. It follows that from one end of the country to the 
other an infernal chase goes on, the chase after preferment. To be 
recommended, or, since all are recommended, to be so more than 
somebody else, to be so in an overwhelming way, to be so for the 
sake of people who have an interest in what you may get; therefore, 
to know everyone’s interests and point them out to him, exaggerate 
them to him, invent and create new ones, and keep on dinning them 
into his ears; since men’s passions are as powerful agents as their 
interests, to know, if possible, the passions of a multitude of people, 
their predilections, their sympathies, their friendships, and, above all, 
their antipathies: to turn all this to account with skill and prompti* 
tude and discernment and eloquence, with all the qualities of the 
orator, of the diplomatist, of the confessor, and of the bicyclist; this 
is the business of about nine-tenths of the upper, middle, and lower 
French bourgeoisie; thus do they spend their energies. Amd the system 
extends to the conflnes, beyond the conflnes even, of the lower dassesi. 

Under these conditions the faculties of the psychologist, of the 
' moraliifl^, of the speaker, of the talker, of the novelist, and of the 
dramatic author are highly developed. The result is an exceedingly 
* alert, skilful, intelligent, imaginative, haid-idunned people; and ^s 
training would be an excellent thing in every way if it couU^ 
single day, be diiected to any other object than tl^t whi<^ 
instituted. Now this ^ so magnifioent, toOv - and one ^ 
finest spectacles the eye of an artistmaydweH bn, is precisely what 
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Balm desoribed w in all Ida works, vitb tilia exception of 

a few mystical ^xoanoea. Judge then whether we find him our oon- 
temporaxy; judge whether wc appreciate him, not on^ for depicting 
u8, hid for oonfemg ua; judge whether we do not, in reading him, 
fed the inquidtiTe pleasure, hitter sometimes hut always keen, of 
contemplating oursdyes in a ndiror* And here it must again he 
said, as ahove, that he is mudi truer to-day than he was in his own 
time. For the number of functionaries has more than doubled, has 
nearly tripled, since he wrote; the vioB that he described so well has 
made its way down four or five rungs in the nation, and as the ai^ 
tocracy have at the same time disappeared, it has gone up a degree 
on the social ladder. What was dharaoteristio of only one section, 
an important one it is true, has become characteristic of almost the 
entire nation. In his own day Balzac might have seemed exagge¬ 
rated ; now he seems true; to-morrow he will appear reserved. Even 
those things in his work which are farthest from verisimilitude, are 
little by little approaching the truth as the progress of events favours 
them. Contemporary history has laid itself out to prove him right in 
everything. It seems to me that in this lies one reason of the influ¬ 
ence he exercises. The only way to keep in fashion is to be a 
prophet; and if to govern is to foresee, to reign is to have foreseen. 

IF. 

Has the Balzac whom I have called ** a classic,’’ a classic in the 
French sense of the word, ** a French classic,” an equally strong or 
analogous influence at the present time P Incontestably. I have said 
that he was a simplifier, that he put a whole character into a single 
passion, and that out of a single pasnon he made a whole character. 
Nothing is falser than this idea, nothing is more convenient than 
this process, nothing is more sterile than this method. Nothing is 
falser than this idea—our Moli^re and your Shakespeare knew this 
. well, and knew it equally well; and if both of them sometimes re¬ 
stricted a character to a single passion on account of the necessities 
of their craft, what they loved most, what they constantly tended to, 
was to create complex characters having manifold and even contra- 
dictoxy passions, because above all they love truth, and because such 
duuacters live and move. Nothing is more convenient than this 
juocess, because it does away with the necesdty of being versatile and 
inventive, capable of light and dmde and of maintaining a certain 
unity between the vexy diverse traits of a character, and because it 
only requires strength—which, by itself, is really a weakness. 
Nothing is more sterile than this method because, though it may 
serve to produce well-knit romances, ii does not help to a^ord any 
real information about humaiuty* It leaves out of account too many 
things which would be quite as interesting, quite as true, and almost 
as important as those it embraces. 



But whatover it be as a general idea, method, and process, this 
habit is very seduotiye. It suits our taste for simplioity, unity, and 
dearness, and aooords with our love of abstraction, our ideolcgy. 
It seduo^ us in our great olaados (however able they may have bwn 
I know it and am bent on demonstrating the fact from, the very 
c^posite method and proceeding) ; it seduced us in Balzac. So 
r.much so, in fact, that, to begin at the beginning, the following 
curious thing happened. A very great thinker, who held the 
English in high esteem, continually reproached the French with 
their intemperate love of abstraction. He reproached them with re¬ 
ducing life to short, dry formulas in whidi it expired, or rather outside 
of which it always remained; he complained that they saw nothing 
in a character but a passion, and nothing in a passion but an idea, the 
idea of its definition, and that, imbued with this idea, they reasoned 
on it logically, imperturbably, indefinitely, without ever heeding the 
surging and swelling murmur of life, which they seemed to have 
left resolutely aside. Well, it may be so. But when he himself 
analysed a man—statesman, soldier, poet—he did the very thing he 
reproached the French with doing. He brought him together and 
reduced him to a faculty maitresae, imperturbably isolating him from 
all the rest. And from this faculU maUreBae he extracted everything 
that it could, in accordance with reason and logic, contain. In 
short, he applied first abstraction, then logic to the portrayal of 
life. Why ? First, because he was constituted that way—and this 
is always the first reason to be stated; next, because Balzac, whom 
he worshipped and glorified, had a very great sway over his mind. 
He did in criticism just what Balzac did in romantic litemture. 
Balzac saw nothing in a man but a faculty maUreue subordinating to 
itself all the other faculties of that man. Taine saw nothing in a 
man but B,facuUi maitreaae served by a brain and organs. Balzac 
stood a passion on end, gave it a proper name, and, imparting to it 
a terrible impetus, sent it flying across the world. Taine set up a 
faculty maitrease, gave it the name of Shakespeare or Eacine, and 
reduced all Shakespeare or all Bacine to the logical development of 
this faculty. They were both admirable simplifiers, classic poet, 
classic critic, abstract thinkers, pure logicians, pure and vigorous 
painterB of the idea they conceived, and outside of which they refused 
to see anything. Both, too, were most consequent and consistent and 
exact in the execution of the dear and fixed design they once for all 
got into their mind’s eye and never lost sight of. The ^ct that the 
metaphors of the one were often sadly incoherent and those of the 
other mercilessly correct in their torrible protraction is only a detail. 

Taine himself had a very considemble influence in France *vdiidi, 
indeed, his fine genius amply justified. He impimtod himself on 
many minds and left on them an ineffaceable mark. For a long time 
he was at the head of our leaders of thought, above Eonon even, and 
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podiioiL lie held by reason of his settled (Knmqtions and the 
e&olusLve, systematio, and imperious nature of his mind. In iFWipe^ 
the France of only a few years a^o, young men were Tory much 
struck with one theory, among others, and many became infatuated 
with itr-the theo^ of and of self- 

exaltation. Obviously this theory and the fervour with which it was 
embraced by a large section of ^e young generation were not the, 
result of a single influence but of mai^ld influences. Among 
others d)arwin, perhaps, contributed: Nietzsche certainly did. But 
in France—^the influences which act on a country must always be 
more particularly looked for in that country i^lf—^Balzac, both 
directly and through the medium of Taine, was mainly responsible. 

What do we mean by self {h mot) when we talk of cultivating it 
intensively, of developing it vigorously, of displaying it in all its 
force, and exalting it P Certainly n^ the philosophic entity, the 
central ego which is supposed to be the substance of all our being and 
the substotum of aU our faculties, not that elusive part of us which 
is only an abstraction and which we could not cultivate because we 
cannot grasp it. Nor do we mean that more seizable something, the 
self, which goes by another name—conscience. Conscience does not 
develop, does not display itself, is not to be trained. It is an eye and 
not a muscle; it is a witness and not really a faculty. No: when a 
man tells you that he is cultivating and developing \miiBelf {son mot), 
you may be sure he means that he is cultivating and developing his 
active faculties. But which of them P All P No; the man who would 
do that would not be a zealot and a fighter; he would be a sage; 
he would be a G-oethe. It was Goethe’s purpose (he almost accom¬ 
plished it) to develop himself on all sides, in every sense, to cultivate 
and display all his diverse faculties, and he did not consider that he 
had faculties enough; he would fain have had more to diversify and 
multiply his nature and afford it repose in the harmonious equilibrium 
of manifold and diverse attributes and powers. No: the man who 
is bent on cultivating and developing him^^ mot) is, at least in 
most cases, a man who is desirous of giving its full expansion to his 
facuM malUrem, to that force in him which he feels to be most 
powerful or steadfast or importimate. It is in that that he knows 
himself and feels his personality and prides himself; by that he 
would attain to name and fame; that is what he calls himsc^. It is 
the rights (supposed) of this dominant faculty that he proclaims: its 
right to be and to grow, to exerdse itself and to prevail, is what he 
demands. 

Thus dii^osed he reads Balzac. And what does he find ? The 
very heroes of the mou There is something else in Balzac; but these 
are there, and, naturally, he sees nothing but them, magnified types 
of himself, men who have a J<mUk maUnm^ or a prodigious 
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and who saodfioe aU the tight to esDeroise 4, 

and wotM like to see the>hole submit to it, eoltitating it, 
meanwhile, developing it, stmngthening itwith an iinmense efhirt, 
and worshipping it idolatrotudj* These ohai^ers give infinite satis¬ 
faction to the ego-ouLtore iiLeorists, who recognise themselTes in 

them, cherish themselves in them, work themselves up to their pitd^, 
and train themselves on thmr model. They would not mind resembling 
them in all points. At the bottom of every follower of the ego-culture 
theory there is a man who has dreamt of being a Balzac hero. Here, 

then, is another contingent of admirers for the great romancer, and 
another partial explanation of his strong influence over contemporaiy 
generations. 

V- 

And, as may readily be expected, the romanesque Balzac has had 
the most considerable influence over the generations of this end of 
the century. This is natural enough when we remember that 
youth is always romanesque, always inclined to consider life as a 
romance f uU of marvellous adventures, and more particularly when 
we remember that every young man considers hia life, the life he has 
not lived but which he intends to live, as a heroic or magnificent 
romance. But there are more special reasons why contemporary 
youth should give its allegiance to Balzac, when there are so many 
other claimants, and maintain for him a constant and sometimes 
astonishing affection. 

Since 1870 several currents of ideas and sentiments have mani¬ 
fested themselves in our country. The first was quite national 
and patriotic. It consisted in the desire and the vdll to lift the 
nation up again after the downfall which events had brought 
about. Then for five or six years people were almost exclusively 
taken up with national defence and political SDoatters. With 
regard to defence all were of one opinion and from the general 
agreement sprang universal armament and compulsory, universal, and 
prolonged military service. In poHtios, opinions were divided; all 
were equally patriotic, but each saw in lus pet political solution the 
one instrument which could posdbly lift up and save the country. 
And contention was rife until the day when tim republican solution was 
imposed, without posedble opposition, by the majority of the pe(q>le. 

From this time politics were no longer of ahaorhiag interest, 
and mental energy was turned to ethical and philosophical ideas. 
Taine’s influence waned, because, in his history of the revolution, he 
had diown himsdf very anti-revolutionaiy, which did not please 
everybody, mid eepedally because he had ceased to concert 
with philosophy and morals. The influence of Benan, im the o&er 
hand, increased, and for a decade quite a new and aomevdmt 

8c2 
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locIted-foT eazreiit ol ideas, prooeeding from him and from those who 
imitated him more or less happily, oame into fayour. If these ideaa 
had had any xeal force they would, I helieye, hare been resj 
dangerous. Dilettantism prevailed and m^ became raffini^ {dayiz^g 
with ideas like <hildien with rattles and never attempting to hide 
the vanity of snbh doings; in a word, rather big, perhaps, but (Knreot, 
people were, or affected to be, sceptics. France was full of empty- 
headed though sometimes pleasani-tongued little Montaignes who, 
however, had neither Montaigne’s two or three serious ideas, the two 
or three convictions to which the pretended sceptic clung very 
strongly, nor Eenan’s robust moral sentiment, the profound sense of 
duty which ever remained firm and indestructible under the spiritual 
eye of his capricious imagination. They had, in fact, hardly any¬ 
thing of either except “ k pidantisme d la camlkre,^* It was, never¬ 
theless, a very perceptible current,” prolonged enough too, and it 
gave rise to a certain amount of anxiety and uneasiness. But it was 
very superficial and one day it vanished almost instantaneously while 
many wem still seeking it, and thereafter it was like an evening on the 
morrow, something which looked very antiquated, very much effaced, 
and very much forgotten. 

A third state of mind, fairly general, then revealed itself. The 
young people who had come into the world since 1870, or who had 
entered the intellectual life since 1870—not all, but a very large 
proportion—were enamoured of will and energy. Their state of 
mind was in absolute contrast to that which preceded it. And herein 
may be verified the only law of literary history, or rather of intel¬ 
lectual history, in which I believe, the law of eternal action and 
reaction, the law of the constant reaction of a new generation 
against that which preceded it. The ideal heroes of this new brigade, 
to speak like Eonsard, were men of will-power and energy, Cmsar, 
Eichelieu, Napoleon. Napoleonism (which is by no means Buona- 
partism, and in which there is no political element) was in vogue, 
you know to what degree, and is so still. These young people were 
also very devoted admirers of Stendhal. In this I think they were 
under an iUusion, but one which is easily explained and was natural 
enough. Stendhal talks of nothing but will and energy. He exalts 
these two faculties, or rather this single faculty, with a sort of 
idolatry. True, he is so mistaken about it, that he does not seem to 
know what it is, or what he is talking about. The men he puts forward 
as prodigious examples of human energy are creatures of impulse, 
that is to say the very men who lack energy. They are assassins, 
nay, they are murderers without premeditation whom passion sud¬ 
denly aims and thrusts armed upon the being they detest or of whom 
they are jealous. A greater mistake could not be made in taking 
black for white, and, indeed, Stendhal was really colour-blind. To 
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put things plainly, brutally^ as I am fond of doing, he ^rats endowed 
^th a great literary tal^t but was, at bottom, a madiiian« 
Snob a combination of talent and madness is not infrequent. Still 
he talked of will and energy, udiich was enough to fascinate and 
infatuate the young men of 1885; and the latto cannot be blamed 
for being so fascinated. 

But how muchmore must th^ have been strudL with, moved by, 
delighted with Balzac \ Me nmde no mistake about this question of 
energy. The men he portrays*—and with a singukr rigour of 
design and colour—^were men of real energy. In his capacity of 
romancer he frequently depicts, too, men dominated by an ener¬ 
vating and ruinating passion which wrecks and dismantles them 
—^le Baron Hulot for instance. He diowB us either men of utter 
moral vileness like M. Mameffe, or men like le P^re Goriot, in 
whom a wholesome and tender sentiment, degenemting into strange 
weakness, becomes a sort of shameful passion. But with his dominant 
predilection, which was a predilection for strong passions, he likes to 
show us, though not without a certain indifference, energy, either 
for good or for bad, moving in such grandeur and power and mag¬ 
nificence as to constantly recall the epic poem. 

And here, be it noted, it is a question of real energy. His heroes are 
consistently and obstinately and determinedly energetic. Theirs is not 
that energy which exhausts itself at a single stroke, like a caprice, and 
which proves by that, that it is not energy at all. Theirs is not a will¬ 
power which signalises itself for one instant, for a day, by an audacious 
act, and which on the morrow seems to no longer remember itself, 
showing thereby that it is not will-power. They have no pusillani¬ 
mous wishes and desires; they are not wilful; they have real will. 
Phillip Brideau (Wn Manage de Gar^i), Grandet {Eugdnie Qrandet )^ 
Savarus {Albert de Marsay {Lee Nuci^igen)^ are beings 

admirably organized for the struggle of life, for work, for continued 
effort, for the indefatigable tension of the will. Balzac is a painter 
of beasts of prey. He referred very little to Napoleon, perhaps on 
account of his political opinions, because he was, or believed he was, 
a legitimist But Napoleon’s thought dominates all Balzac’s work, 
and twenty of his characters have on them, as it were, the more or 
less distant reflection of the great emperor. One is the Napoleon of 
finance, another of politics, and a third of joumsduun. Above all, 
each of them wiUs to be a Napoleon; each of them pursues this ignm 
fixtuue ; each of them is hypnotised by this great figure. And all axe, 
like Napoleon, violent egoists, active and agitated, menirAo c^ito^s^, 
and who strain with all their might towards one goal, radiant, alar, 
inaccessible, which they do not and cannot despdr of attaixung. 

These are the people whom our young men find, amongst others, in 
Balzac; Ihese they distinguidifromaUtheolhers; iheBethey^embrace 
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and loye. And nJl the more wlien they ore a little false, whioh does 
not at all perturb the youthful mind—the reverse peihaps. Thus for 
many young Frenchn^n Balsao is a master of energy, ^t master of 
energy whom they seek with a passion which is a little ingenuous; 
for energy is not to be taught, hnt ui^t be possessed. As to the 
methods of energy, which is quite another thing, it is not the great 
men of energy who can impart them, but rather observers and patient 
tranquil«minded men, like Marcus Aurelius, or, in a much lower' 
degree, Franklin. 

And, without yet quitting the point of view of the romanesque 
Balzac, where I linger because it is the most important relatively to 
the influence that Balzac exercises at the present time, there is 
nothing in his work, not even the purely romanesque and imaginative 
part of it, not even those rapid and inexplicable fortunes with which 
it abounds, and which ore what Ms imagination pure and simple, 
abandoning every other method of the observer, put in it, there is 
nothing that does not accommodate itself very wejl to contemporary 
imaginations excited by contemporary history. What have we wit¬ 
nessed during the last twenty-five years ? A great heroic history ? 
No: only a very honourable one, one in which our qualities of 
courage and moral resilience have once more shone out. But note 
the incidents. 

As happens in a democracy, fortunes have been made and lost with 
unheard-of rapidity. A great man sets his name to one of those 
great works which mankind at large holds in eternal memory, since 
they modify the veiy aspect of the planet, and change for ever the 
roads by which men pass. Then he founders in a fatal, sinister, and 
grandiose venture which leaves France covered with ruins. ‘ A soldier 
of no fame, light-headed, without mental perception, without intel¬ 
lectual worth, attracts and holds for a while, it is hard to say why, 
the eyes and hearts of the multitude; he soars into space like a 
rocket; he is about to become master in the style of a Eoman im- 
perator. No one has any doubt about it, except, perhaps, those who 
know him. All at once—nothing.. He has stumbled over a stone on 
the road. He breaks down and disappears in a lamentable love aflair. 
He had the glitter of glass—and the fragility. But the fieiy passage 
of this meteor leaves in romanesque minds, in all minds perhaps, a 
.lasting traoe.^ Ah intelligent and honourable man,, sprung from 
almost the lowest rung of the social hierorohy, aotivey serviceable, and 
of engaging mien, before yesterday unknown, yesterday hardly known, 
becomes in a day the head of the State, a fijpire not without dignity, 
not without charm in this unei^Lpected situation, becomes tbis personal 
(1) Ferdinand de Leaaept. (2) Gehenl Bonknger. 
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£dieCido£ an absolute soyereigi], of tlie represeutatiYe of one of the 
oldest djnasties of Europe.^ 

These are so manj real examples of those rapid fortunes whidi in 
Balzao appeared romanesque, so many turns of the wheel, perfectly 
historical, analogous to those which in him seemed entirely imagina- 
tive ; and these are sirangerfinoie unexpected, more fantastic than 
all those invented by his imagination. On many sides, in many 
' aspects, our history is a romance. And no doubt this is a kind of 
superficial history: underneath passes the true history in which 
nothing is hazard and chance, \irhich is exactly determined by the 
necessary connection of cause and effect, and over which oontin- 
gencies slide like the light folds of the breeze-wrinkled mve on the 
surface of the ocean. But this superficial history is the history that 
people see, the history that strikes the eye, excites the mind, and 
agitates the imagination. It is this that the new generations watch 
closely, and when they come to consider, in reading Balzao, that his 
work in many aspects singularly resembles the true history being un¬ 
folded before their eyes, how can they help being fascinated by a 
romancer who, while writing, in the most serious part of his work^ 
the history of his own time, did not fail to partially write the history 
of the future P 


vn. 

Thus, as M. Ferdinand Bruneti^re has said, to use the expression 
of the naturalist, Louis Agassiz, Balzac’s personages were prcphetur 
types ”; and not only were his personages prophetic types but his 
imaginings were prophetic events. And herein is verified the law on 
which I have so much insisted, the law that, fax from writers being, 
as has so often been said, the expression of their time, it is frequently 
the time that follows them which is the exprestion of their mind; so 
that they must not he explained by their time nor their time by them, 
but rather, more often, the time that follows them should be explained 
by them and they by it. They are contemporaries of the future. 
However this may he, Balzao^s influence to-day is great, or rather— 
not to exaggerate—tiie cJuriosiiy of our time with respect to him is 
very considerable and very keen, and no man exhibits curiosity with 
respect to another without being to a certain extent susceptible to his 
influence. 

Is this influence a salutary one P I do not think it is, for three 
reasons, to which I may add a fourth, as La BruySre says. The 
first is that Bslzao, mteiligent as be was as a dmographer, inteOigent 
as he was in viewing society as a whole, is yet only bali oi a supenor 
man. When he tries to thiok, or to he a sodolo^LSt, or a plalo80]^er, 
his mind is extremely confused and emherrassed. People are tempted 
(1) President Faiure. 
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to adopt as a plulosopher a man whom they admire as a painter, and 
when that man’s philosophy is of the most turbid and hollow natiure 
his induenoe must be pernicious. The second reason is that, except 
occasionally, he wrote badly; and to write badly is a most elfeotive way 
of teaching people to think crookedly and tb take phraseology for 
ideas. Your bombastio author makes a 4 ‘®pl<^l>l® guide. The 

third reason is that he is vulgar and likes what is low. He is far 
from dwelling in it always, but he delights in it. Voltaire said of * 
Moli^re, somewhat flippantly, that he was a legislator of decency.” 
If it is doubtful whether this can be affirmed of Moli^re, it is certain 
that nobody would ever dream of saying it of Balzac; and there is a 
low realism, naturalism,” as it is termed, in the unwholesome parts 
of his writings, for which we can neither thank nor compliment him. 

The moralist, in fact, is really absent from Balzac’s work. Having 
painted men like animals, as he would have painted animals, he does 
not in the least care—it is only too obvious—whether they are good 
or bad, and when both come together under his brush, he has no 
preference for the good. His indifference in this respect is con¬ 
spicuously absolute. Master of will, yes; master of morality, in no 
wise. Then it cannot be said that wHl is a good thing. It is neuter. 
It is a force. It is good in some, bad in others. It is only good 
when in the service of a great and good cause. Balzac imparts 
nothing, and can impart nothing, but a love of will. In this his 
influence, if not bad, is not good and may be dangerous. An artist 
jshould never be reproached for being indifferent to morality; it is 
not his office to preach it; his business is with the true and the 
beautiful. But here I am speaking of the influence of Balzac, and 
from this point of view it is imdoubtedly necessary to inquire whether 
that influence is good or bad, and the question of morality reappears 
and demands an answer. 

Thus, while feeling very much interested in the prolongation and, 
as it were, renascence of a great literary reputation, I am not without 
uneasiness concemiug the influence that Balzac has regained over a 
large section of the French people, and the state of mind of which 
this phenomenon is the sign. 


Emilk Faguet. 



THE IRISH LOCAL GK)YERNMENT BILL. 

The Second Reading of tbe Loo^ Government (Ireland) Bill lifts 
passed the House of Commons, wiihi genend assent, after a short and 
not very instructive debate. I must glance at the antecedents of this 
measure, for, to a considmable extent, it depends upon them. In 
order to alleviate, in some degree, the depression in agriculture from 
which they have long sufPei^, Parliament consented, in 1896, to 
relieve the English and the Scottish farmer from half the charge of 
their local rates, by a subvention from the funds of the State. !^ere 
was no reason that a similar boon should not have been extended to 
the Irish farmer, and, through him, to the Irish landlord; but the 
Oovemment refused a just concession because they repudiated the 
Report of the Childers Commission, which had proved that Ireland is 
greatly over-taxed, and has a large claim on the Imperial Exchequer. 
The two questions, however, had little in common; and when this 
decision was loudly condemned, even by politicians and public writers, 
who would not admit the financial rights of Ireland, the Ministry saw 
they had made a mistake. In these circumstances Mr. Arthur 
Balfour announced that Irish agriculture was to obtain relief oorre- 
eponding to that given to England and Scotland; but the grant to be 
made in this respect was to be associated with, and to form a part of, 
a large measure of Irish Local Government, which not only the old 
Liberal Party, but the Conservative Party had long had in view. 
The present Bill is the ofEspring of this conception; it is a far-reaching 
and comprehensive measure; but the reform of Local Government 
it seeks to accomplish is inseparably boimd up with its financial 
projects; and this conjunction, naturally out of place, makes it 
extremely complicated and difficult to understand. I have seldom read 
60 perplexing a Bill. I am not confident that, after attentive study, 

I have thoroughly mastered its principles and details. I offer, how¬ 
ever, a brief comment. I have some claim, perhaps, to consider the 
subject. I have been an Irish Gb»ind Juror for more than fifty 
years, an Irish County Court Judge for more than twenty-five; I was 
born and bred an Irish landlord; in these capacities I have had a 
large experience of Irish Local Government in its different branches. 

The Bill does not put new wine into old bottles; it rather proclaims 
that, within its province, old things have passed away and all has 
become new; it changes the structure of Irish Local Government, and, 
in fact, transforms it from top to bottom. In order to understand it, 
some words must be said on Irish Local Government, as it now exists, 
so far as this measure rdates to it. The Grand Juries, for two 
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centuries at leasfc, haTB been tlie principal agency and the main 
instrument of the local government and administration of the iHdi 
counties. This dvil jurisdiction was originally conferred on them, 
in addition to the juxi^ction as regards dime, which they possess in 
common with their fellows in England, as the representatives of a race 
of conquerors ruling a conquer^ race in local affairs; the Grand 
Jury system, in fact, was part and parcel of the Protestant Ascend¬ 
ency, which, xmtn modem times, was the distinctive feature of cdl 
Iri^ government. The Grand Juries were long confined to the 
Protestant caste; they were nominated, not elected, bodies composed 
of the leading landed gentry; they had almost absolute control over 
the administration of their respective counties, and had a power to 
raise a local rate to defray the charge, a mode of taxation imposed on 
the oocfupiers of the soil, in four-fifths of Ireland, at least, the peasantry 
of the subject Catholic people. How these petty oligarchies con¬ 
ducted their county affairs has been graphically described in Maria 
Edgeworth’s novels. There was much jobbing, corruption, and mis¬ 
management ; but the Irish Protestant squirearchy knew how to rule, 
and every Grand Jury had good men of business; the police they 
appointed kept "Whiteboyism down; the roads they constmcted were 
the admiration of Arthur Young. Aiter the Union, and during the 
years that followed, the bureaucratic rule of the Castle invaded this 
province, as it invaded others; the powers of the Grand Juries were 
greatly curtailed; they were brought more and more under the control 
of the encroaching Central Government. Their authority and influence 
was thus diminished; at the same time, as the wants of the community 
increased, and civilisation made progress, they were gradually com¬ 
pelled, by a series of Statutes, to vote considerable sums for public 
works and similar objects, local taxation being, of course, augmented 
by these means, but being still raised, as it had been before, &om 
classes which had no power to control it, and, in fact, had scarcely any 
voice in the matter. The Grand Juries, 1 should add, were, from an 
early period, enabled to delegate their powers, in some respects, to 
subordinate bodies chosen by themselves; the duty of these was to 
consider the minor public works required in different parts of the 
counties, and to vote the sums they would probably cost. But these 
bodies were not representative in any sense; they were mere instru¬ 
ments of ihe main body, which controlled all that they did and voted; 
and the Grand Juries always retained in their hands the management 
of the chief public works of the counties, with the right to levy 
charges in respect of them. The Grand Juries were, to a certain 
extent, under the check of the Judges of Assize, as regards sums voted 
for local affairs; and the ratepayers gradually acquired a kind of 
right of jootest. 

The Irish Grand Jury system has undergone few changes of 
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imp(»rtaDoe in last sisfy years; bat it retains throngbout 
marks of its origin. The Grand Jozies are still assemblies of eooniy 
magnates; ihoogh they haye been thrown open to Catholios since 
1793, they are still, for the most part, composed of Protestants. 
They are selected by the ^eziffs of ^eir coonties, that is, virtually, 
by officials of the Central Government; they are subject to no kind 
of popular choice; In theory, and to a great extent in &ct, they 
Administer the local affairs of the counties, including those of the 
smaller towns and villages of these; they make presentments, as 
they are called—^that is, vote monies for the chief public buildings, 
the main roads, and other public works, within the counties, and 
generally their towns; they impose a rate, known as the Ooimty 
Cess, to defray the charges of these and other expenses. They are, 
however, ruled at many points by the Central Government; this 
appoints several of their chief officers; it subjects their expenditure 
to a strict audit; it has long ago replaced their local police by the 
great constabulary force of the State; and, for many years, they have 
been obliged by law to make ‘‘ imperative presentments,” as they are 
called, for public works of different kinds, such as hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and court houses, and to repay advances made to them by 
the Treasury. From this point of view the Grand Juries have, to 
some extent, become mere Boards of the Castle; but they have 
acquired additional powers of their own—for example, a right to 
vote sums in compensation for criminal injuries, and for extra police 
in counties where there is much crime; and, while tiie taxation they 
impose has immensely increased, its incidence is still nearly what it 
has always been, that is, it falls upon the occupiers of the soil, includ¬ 
ing, of course^ gentlemen who farm their demesnes, and tenant 
farmers of all kinds, the large majority of these being Catholic 
peasants, as of old, all these classes having to bear a burden in the 
imposition of which they have really no discretion. The Grand 
Juries have been long ago obliged to appoint bodies of justices and rate¬ 
payers of substance to make presentments at ** baronial ” sessions for 
the construction of the lesser public works in the “ baronies ” of which 
the counties are composed, and other bodies, different in some respects, 
to make presentments for public works diargeable to the counties as 
a whole. But these bodies are only agencies of the Ghrand Juries; 
these retain a general control over presentments of this kind, and are 
answerable for them in the lost instance ; and the Grand Juries, 
besides, must make presentments, that is, must vote monies in respect 
of public works themselves, eq)eoially for pubKc works they are com- 
pdiled to pay for, and for public works, as we. have seen, of mmk cost 
and impCH»tanoe. Grand Jury presentments of several kinds are 
fiated” by a Judge of Assise, and may be questioned, but ziot annulled 
by him ; and they may be challenged or “ traversed,” as a nde, ly 
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oesspayers,” this being, in some measuie, a popular bhebk, not 
commonly, howeyer, put in ioroe. 

This system, thmefoie, regarded as a whole, forms a scheme of 
conniy goyernment administered by an oligarohio dass, itself subject 
to the dominant Castle; it rests on a basis narrow in the extreme; it 
is absolutely without a popular element; it yiolates the Constitutional 
maxim that taxation and representation ought to go together. I 
pass on to the dties and towns of Ireland as these are brought within 
the scope of the Bill. Ireland abounded in municipalities in ancient 
times; the principal towns enjoyed corporate rights, under charters 
sometimes as old as the first Norman Conquest; the Stuarts gaye 
corporate rights to a number of petty towns, many of them being 
little better than yiUages in decay. These corporations, howeyer, 
became, without exception, close boroughs of the conquering colonial 
caste; and they were seats and strongholds of the ascendency of sect, 
which was finally established in the eighteenth century; nests of 
maladministration, waste, and corruption. All except ten were 
abolished in 1840; but these ten corporations, which formed the 
municipal goyernment of the capital, and often of the chief towns, 
were not placed on a popular basis, and were not controlled by the 
great body of townsmen, who had but little part in administering 
their affairs. The municipal franchise in them was high and restricted, 
and was confined to a weak minority only. They were, to a great 
extent, ruled by the Central Q-ovemment; they were deprived of 
privileges they had once possessed; and they were, in fact, made 
subject to the Grand Juries as regards certain classes of public works 
and buildings. In 1854, and succeeding years, municipal rights were 
extended, in some measure, to many of the lesser towns of Ireland; 
these were placed under the superintendence 6i Town Commissioners, 
and these were elected by a part of the townsmen. But here, too, the 
boon was grudgingly given; the system was narrow and not popular; 
the mass of the townsmen had no municipal rights. These towns, 
moreover, were controlled by the Central Government, and were, in 
part, taxed by the Grand Juries; and the great majority of them had 
not even power to make sanitary arrangements within Iheir precincts. 
The Governing Bodies of the corporate and lesser municipal towns 
have, of course, a right to impose and levy rates within the limits of 
the powers they possess; the authority over them of the Central 
Gbyerument is vested in the Local Government Board. 

The Municipal Government of Ireland, like her County Govern¬ 
ment, is thus oligarchic, restricted, in no sense popular. The last 
branch of local administration to which the Bill extends, is that which 
relates to the Poor Law and the Poor Law i^stem. It is a striking 
proof of the misgovemment of Ireland in the past, that the oounti^ 
had no Poor Law, until sixty years ago, to compel Property to sup- 
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port PoTorl^; this ^iras a main cause of the aggr^tlon of wretched 
masses on the land, which led to the appalJi^. famine of 1845-7. 
The Ixish Poor Law came into force in 1838; it was almost a coun¬ 
terpart of the New English Poor Law. Ireland was divided into a 
number of Unions-^at present there are 159 of these; and these 
were subdivided into lesser parts—Electoral Divisions and Wards are 
their name—^both forming areas for the administration of the law. 
The Unions, as in England, were placed under Boards of Guardians. 
These Boards are, to some extent, controlled bj the Poor Law Commis¬ 
sioners, a superior body, and also by the Local Government Board. 
Every electoral division in rural districts returns a Guardian, elected 
by the ratepayers on the spot, but by a cumulative, not a single, vote, 
a safeguard, it is assumed, for property. The Ghiardians so elected 
form half the Union Boards. As an additional security for property 
a body of local magistrates, equal in number to the elecM Guardians, 
is entitled to sit on the Board as ex offieio Guardians. But the 
attendance of ex offlcw Guardians is usually small; the work of the 
Unions is generally done by the elected Guardians—^traders and 
farmers of substance, in most cases. The chief duties of the Guar¬ 
dians, whether in town or country, are to carry out the Poor Law and 
to relieve poverty; but many oiher duties have been given them by 
various Acts of Parliament. They are, for example, the sanitary 
authorities for all rural, and many urban, areas, including, as we have 
said, even towns with municipal rights. The charges of the Unions 
are defrayed by the poor rate, a tax assessed and levied by the 
Boards of Guardians; part of this falls on the Unions, as a whole, 
the greater part on the Electoral Divisions and Wards; the charge 
as to these being often very unequal. In the case of lands and tene¬ 
ments of more than J04 in value, the poor rate is paid by the occupier, 
like the county cess, that is, by the person in possession, whether he is 
a landlord, a farmer, or a peasant not of the lowest grade. But, in 
the case of occupiers of these classes, who pay rent, the occupier has a 
light tO'deduct half the poor rate from his rent; and, in respect of 
occupiers rated at £4 or less, the landlord is bound to pay the entire 
poor rate. There is nothing like this in the case of the county cess, 
the whole of whidi the occupier pays as a rule; imder this arrange¬ 
ment nearly half the poor rate, it is calculated, is chargeable to the 
Irish landlords. 

The Irish Poor Law system is not democratic; but practically it is 
the most popular port of the government of looid affairs in Ireland. 
Let us now briefly consider how^ ^ a whole, the scheme of adminis¬ 
tration we have reviewed works in the interests of the Irish com- 
niunity. Some of the .great public works constructed by the G^d 
Juries may perhaps be too costly and pretentious compared to cor¬ 
responding works in England. The Grand Junes, for many reasons, 
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are not fitting iribtinaiB to pronounce on the questions relating to 
criminal mjuries. But, in an immense majority of insfanoes, ibe 
public wcnlm of the Grand Juries are well-planned' and excellent. 
The county bridges and roads are usually Teiy good; and these 
bodies haye been absolutely firee, for at least half a oentoxy, from 
even the suspicion of corruption or fiscal .misconduct. County 
adminisbation under the Gmnd Juries has been efficient and 
economical; but the system has, unquestionably, had its day^: It 
cannot be justified in a demooratio age; and though sympathy must 
be felt for many a country gentleman, whose occupation in this 
respect will be gone, this mode of administration should have been 
reformed many years ago, as Isaac Butt and others persistently 
urged. As to Municipal Government in Ireland, it is seldom 
wasteful; but the towns, in many instances, are not well adminis¬ 
tered. We see the results in an excessive death rate, in bad sanitary 
arrangements, in squalor, in ruins—-above all, in the absence of the 
free municipal spirit, an inevitable consequence of the exclusion of 
popular elements from town government. Municipal life in Ireland, 
no doubt, cannot be as active as in England, with her flourishing and 
magnificent cities; but it can be more active than it is at present; 
and this Bill may do much in this direction. Poor Law administra¬ 
tion in Ireland has been tolerably good, though not always wise or 
judicious; but, on the whole, it cannot be said to have been a 
failirre. One remark, however, must here be made in a candid 
inquiry upon the subject. The Grand Juries—^the flower of the 
Irish landed gentry—^are, of course, loyal to the order of things 
around them; but of late years the governing bodies of some cor¬ 
porate and municipal towns, and especially not a few of the elected 
Guardians on the Boards, have fallen under the influence of the Land 
and the National Leagues, and have taken an attitude hostile to 
British rule, and notably to the just rights of the Iri^ landlords. 
They have avowed revolutionary and socialistic doctrines, particularly 
directed against property in land. 

I now address myself to the provisions of the Bdl, as these trans¬ 
form the system of Irish Lo(^ Government, and make the old 
order give place to the new. The (niminal jurisdiction of the Grand 
Juries, as may be supposed, is not taken from them ; m this respect 
they will have the same powers as their fellows in England, but in the 
Iiiiffi counlies—the boundaries of these may be sightly altered by 
this measure, a change that has been generally condemn^—:the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Juries will be nearly all transferred to 
newly-formed assemblies, called County Councils after the English 
name, the chief exception being the oognisance of oriimnal injuries, 
which has been rightly given to the County Court Judges, this being 
essentially a judicial inquiry. The composition and cl^cter of the 
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Coimfy OoimdlB will be altogether different from that of the Grand 
Juries. No ckrgjman is to have a place on thein-r« restriction 
probably, in the main, ‘wise—but otherwise they axe thrown open to 
all who possess the Paxliamentaxy franchise in their couniies; that 
is, spealdng generally, to the whole mass of householders, from the 
owner of a princely mansion to the humblest cottier. Besides women 
and peers, who may be electors—^the County Councillors may be 
elected—^their numbers axe not fixed by the Bill—by the Paxlia- 
mentary voters of each county; illiterate voters may be electors; 
the voting is to be single, not cumulative, a safeguard for property 
being here set at nought. Unlike the Grand Juries, therefore, the 
County Councils will not he oligarchic bodies free from popular 
control; they will be democratic bodies chosen by a vote demooratio 
in every sense of the word; they -will stand on a completely demo- 
cratic basis. The County Councils will possess all the fiscal powers 
of the Grand Juries, within the counties, and will he subject to the 
same obligations; they will vote directly the diief public works in 
each county; they will govern the subordinate bodies, which will 
represent the old “ baronial ” Sessions; they will he respontible for 
the acts of these, and, like the Grand Juries, they will be compelled 
to vote monies for the different kinds of public works imperatively 
required to be made, and also for the repayment of advances made 
by the Treasuiy. The administration of the counties, in a word, is 
committed to them, embracing that of many towns and of all villages; 
and, of course, like the Grand Juries, they will have to levy rates to 
defray the charges. The County Councils, however, are to have 
further powers, which have never belonged to the Grand Juries. The 
most important of these may he noticed; they are to assess and levy 
the Poor Bate in each county,^ a duty hitherto of the Board of 
Guardians; they are to have almost the whole direction of the 
arrangements made for the limatio poor, a dass lamentably on the 
increase in Ireland; and in oases of exceptional distress they may, on 
the representation of the Boards of Guardians, apply to the liocal 
Government Board to make proyision, through the Ghiaxdians, for 
exceptional relief. 

The county proper is the sphere of the County Council, hut six of 
the principal towns of Ireland—^Dublin, Belfast, Cork, limerick, 
Londonderry, Waterford—are made counties for the pm^oses of 
the BiU. These towns, therefore, will have Coimty Councils of their 
own; these will correspond to the other County Coonoils. They 'will 
he composed of members drawn from the same classes, and will he 
chosen by the same kind of eld?torate. They ‘will thus be democ¬ 
racies elected by a democratic vote; they will have the powers and 

(1) Tha Poor Bate h«noea»rward be a TTaion^not aa Bleotoral X>iyiaioa Bate, 
that ia,>m be qhaxged on a large, not a small, area, a ohsage probably xnefitabH 
not oeitaialy e^edieat. 
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duties of tlie Gbaud Juries; and under the Bill th^ udQ possesB 
the rights of the govexning bodies of their lespeotive towns. This 
ought to make a great change in Irish Municipal Govmment, 
and will place it^ in these areas, on a demomtio footing; it maj here 
be added that the few other places called counties of cities and 
counties of towns in Ireland will be merged in the counties of which 
they form a part, and will be under the jurisdiction of the County 
Councils. I pass on to subordinate bodies, to be agencies, in some 
respects, of the County Councils. These are given the name of 
District Councils; they will be formed and elected on the same 
principles as the larger Councils, on which they are to depend; they 
are, therefore, to be assemblies of a strictly democratic type. The 
area of the jurisdiction of the rural District Councils is to be, as I 
understand the Bill, the Union; there will thus be one hundred and 
fifty-nine of these, and the rural District Councils may have at 
least one member upon the County Councils, establishing this link 
between the two assemblies. The duties of the rural District 
Councils are to be those of the authorities of the baronial ” Sessions; 
that is, they are to vote the lesser public works in the different 
counties, but in this respect, as in the case of the baronial” 
Sessions, they are to be tinder the control of the bodies superior to 
them, that is, through this measure, the County Councils. The rural 
District Councils, too, are to be Guardians of the Poor, ex officio 
Guardians being abolished; and they are to have the rights of the 
existing Boards of Guardians, except the right to impose and to raise 
the Poor Bate. Towns which possess sanitary powers of their own 
are also to have urban District Councils, analogous to those I have 
just described. At present there sxe only some forty towns of this 
dass; but the Bill enables the number to be increased, and probably 
this increase will take place. The urban District Councils will also 
be pure democracies; they are to have the power to vote the lesser 
public works in their towns, if these are under the Grand Juries, as 
in the case of the ** baronial ” Sessions, but subject to the authority 
of the County Councils, and they are to send representatives to the 
Boards of Guardians. These Councils may retain the titles of Cor¬ 
porations and of Town CommissionerB, if they are entitled to these ; 
in other respects they will be the governing bodies of their townr. 

This far-reaching reform, it is neoessaiy to repeat, will shift the 
whole system of Irish Local Government from an oligarchic to a 
democratic basis; no similar change, to such an extent at least, has 
been made in England and Scotland. Apart from special circum¬ 
stances in Ireland, suf&ciently known, it was not to be expected that 
a revolution like this might not be attended with some mischief, 
whatever might be the resultiog benefits; the Bill accordingly pro¬ 
vides certain kinds of restraints on maladministration, waste, and 
mismanagement. The most effectual of these is the indirect restraint 
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that idll be fleoQxed of the measnze ; 1 shall 

bneflj consider the sabjeot afterwaids. Direct resixamts^ howeter, 
tiKe not wanting, though the character of these is not stringent. 
The checks on &e Grand Julies siqif^ed by the judges’ fiats,” and 
by traverses,” are removed irom^ ^^ County Councils ; these, in^ 
deed, could not weU be appHed to them. But all the assemblies 
created by the BiH will be subject to the jurisdiction of the Superior 
Clourts of Ireland in respect of misconduot of diffeimit kinds; a remedy, 
however, like this being very imperfect; and some machinery is 
provided to effect this object; tins, 1 think, is of not much value. 
The Local Government Board, too, will have a oertain amount of 
control over the Councils for the counties and other districts, espe- 
dally as regards expenditure on roads; and it will have a voice in 
the appointment of some of their chief officers. The transition from 
the old to the new order of things will be facilitated, also, and per¬ 
haps made more safe by arraugements which may have a restraining 
tendency. Each Grand Jury may appoint three of its members to 
sit on the first County Counc^ tmdor this measure; and three of the 
abolished ex offieio OWdians may hold a similar position on the rural 
District Councils. It should be added, what is, perhaps, more im¬ 
portant, that existing county officers will generally retain their posts. 

The next subject is the finance of the Bill, a peculiar and essential 
feature of it. The double object of the Ministry, I have said, was to 
provide relief for Irish agriculture, analogous to that provided in 
England and Scotland, and to associate this with Irish Local Govern¬ 
ment ; and it is through the finance of the measure that they believe 
they will make it reasonably safe and efficient, and will find securities 
against mismanagement. As a relief to agricnlture, the Bill proposes 
that the State shall contribute a sum equal to a half of the County 
Cess and the Poor Bate, in respect of agricultural land only, but not 
in respect of cities or towns, or of land included within these areas; 
it has been estimated that this subvention would amount to a sum of 
£700,000 and upwards, to be distributed between the rural landlords 
and fiinners. The subvention will, also, be increased by other sums; 
but these do not require speciid notice; they will be lil^e more than 
the equivalents of grants hereafter to cease. The £700,000, or what¬ 
ever the sum may be, is, to that extent, to discharge the County Cess 
and Poor Bate; but the relief is not toapply^beside other exclusions 
with ra^»eot to whirii there is mudi to be said-—to rates imposed on 
aoooimt of criminal injuries, or of charges for extra police; this, 
obviouriy, is a wise provision; districts where crime is rife ought to 
be made to pay for it. But w regards agricultural land, ihe oifiy 
area, it will be bocne in mind, to receive aid, a great wd important 
dbange is to be znade, with reference to the County Cem a;nd the 
Poor Baty, and to the present inddence of these ohargea 

TQL. LXUI. N.S. 3d 
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CbsB luid Poor interpret the BiQ^ l)e» i| 

dat^ jbrcmgh^ nnder opeh^; the^ x^n^ it 

her^, hy a to he chargeahle to oooppim 

and not tn jiioh, n^ess o<»u|^6tth^an<B^^ 

pay nearly !&^te-^\riih a^ i^^ to 

esstiing tenan^es, which will modify this amngment to a great 
extent. The tenant tamers of Irdand, ther^^y have to pay 
onlyhalf the County dess and half the Poor Bate, of which at present’ 
they have to pay the whole; hut those rated above £4 in value will 
have no right to deduct half the Poor Bate from their landlords when 
they ^y their rents^ as they are entitled to do under present condi¬ 
tions. The rural Irish landlords, on the other hand, wiU, as ooeupiers, 
pay hidf the County Cess and Poor Bate; but they will not he obliged, 
as they now are, to make the allowance of half the Poor Bate to tenants 
over £4 in value; they will he completely freed from this hurden; 
and, of course, as landlords, they will not have to pay any County 
Cess in respect of their tenants, this being a provision of the existing, 
law. As regards tenants valued at £4 or less, the landlord, I think, 
in the case of existing tenandes, will have to pay all the reduced 
Poor Bate, hut possibly he may add this sum to his rent; in the case 
of future tenancies, these small holders will have to pay the Poor Bate 
as reduced. 

The relief afforded to agriculture by the Bill will he distributed 
very unequally, 1 believe, among the classes interested in Irish land. 
Take the case of a tenant farmer occupying 1,000 acres, and paying, 
say, £60 County Cess and Poor Bate; he will henceforward have to 
pay £30 only. A landlord whose lands are all under tenancies 
exceeding the value of £4, and who does not occupy any part of his 
estate, will not have to allow his tenants half of the Poor Bate; he 
will, therefore, he wholly exempt from Poor Bate and from the County 
Cess, iu he is at present. But a landlord whose lands are under 
existing tenancies of £4 in vcdue or less, will not, indeed, have to pay 
any County Cess, as he has not as the law now stands, but 1 believe he 
will have to pay all the reduced Poor Bate, subject to a right to add 
part of this to his rent, or not improbably even the whole, a right 
practically of very little value, for the dealing would be with 
wretchedly poor tenants. Inequalities like these might, perhaps, be 
dimmished, but they are inevitable to a certain extent; the nmtter 
is one for the Committees on the Bill in the Lords and Commons. It 
is chaiacUiristic of the conduct of the Badical Party and of their XnA 
idlies to tibe Iriih landed gentay that they object to relief being giveu 
to a de^ly-wronged (daiM ; but 1 deny that this order of m^ are 
e^er for‘‘dcdes” ; what ^ want is justice, ^used them 
the last sev^teen yea» luid^ the Land Ach», 
of the Land Commission^ at last exposed by ^e damnii^ ^pqrt of the 
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Ownmiiroion. PasBmg dSrosi* 'fills subje^ I bave iMixt to pouii 
out bow file £ziftiibe of file Bill k made a meaes, in fiie jbdj^eat 
file Geveihim^t, ix> maJce it woil: well, and to provide that it fiieill 
net lead to misccmdnet property. The relief to he 

given to agiicultuxe is to W on the dluu^ lor County Cess and Poor 
Bate in what is oaHed finanoial year/* that is, the 

year before the Bill beoomes law; it is hot tp yary with the expendi¬ 
ture, under these heads, in the new ^tem of Lc^ Goyemment; it 
is to be a tbced amount not to be inoreaaed or lessened. Obviously 
this ought tp operate strongly as a restraint on extravagahpe or wrong 
on the part of the County Councils, and also as a stunulus to 
economy; the plan is ingenious, and may be effeotaal. But, as the 
relief extends to agricultural land only, and does not apply to cities 
or towns, this check cannot affect expenditure in the case of urban 
districts; these will not be subjected to the proposed wstraints. 

I have described the provisions of the Bill in outline, and have 
avoided, as much as possible, intricate details. As a soheme of 
remedial legislation the measure, I think, falls fiiort of the require¬ 
ments of the case in Ireland, where Local Government has been 
starved, so to speak, for years. It is modelled too closely on the 
English pattern, in many respects not adapted to it. I have long^ 
been of opinion that a considerable part of the Private Bill legislation 
Ireland stands in need of could be conducted through local assemblies- 
analogous to those created by this BUI; and it their decisionB were 
approved by the Irish Privy Council, they might then be ratified by 
Parliament and become law, at a saving of immense trouble and 
expense. This would get lid of an undoubted grievance, and dispose 
of an argument for Home Buie, if it would not please Parliamentary 
agents in London, whose charges Irifiimen jusfiy oomplidn of. In 
the numerous instances, too, in which County Councils of different 
counfies had common interests, they ought to be empowered to 
deliberate on them in common, through committees selected from 
their members; for example, when various kinds of public works 
might affect a succession of distinct counties. The County CoundillB, 
moreover, ought to be enabled to entertain applicafions on the part of 
the ratepay^ of their districts in oertain oases, and, if these obtained 
their sanofion, to impose rates. If the ratepayers of a county chose 
to pr^er ^ denominafipnal system oi eduoafion to that wbi<^ now 
exists, an^ willing to pay a pari of the cost, ibis diange might 
be ^ected thro^b the County OcunoilB. I ihi^, in addition, 
the County Couhoils oui^ht to hafo^some representati^ on» fii^ 
GoTerhmmit Board, and bn the hows at pimnt nbiniimt^ ^ 
Cbntml ^tenmient; this wpiM infuse 
Ca^ Insreai^^ wp^d have a 

Bui fiie demand 18 pripbri and out of place that the County 

3n2 
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am 

OoimdlB to oontrol the oonstabulaiy force; tiie execotiYe most 
retain this in its hands if law and order are to joetail in Ireland; 
and, hesides, as &e oinurtahtilazy are not supported ihozxi local &inds, 
the ckini kx^posed to reascm and jus^ 

On the other hand, the m ado|^ hy the BiH to make it a 
safe and a prudent measure, and to prevent it doing, perhaps, the 
gravest misd^, aj^>ear to me to he very madequate. - The ingmiious 
limitation the subvention of the State to the eaqpenditure of the 
standard fin a ncial year” ought to discourage extravaganoe and 
promote economy. But this check aSeok agricultural land alone; 
it has no application to dties or towna It is, at best, a partial 
restnunt; and, besides, restraints of this kind, though they appeal to 
interest, have often proved useless against popular follies and passions. 
The general powers which the Superior Courts of Ireland would hav^ 
-over the County and District Councils would praotioally he of little 
^avail, owing to the cost and the cumhrousness of the procedure. The 
.general, and even the iq)6cial, powers which the Xjo^ Government 
Board would possess in this province would, in my judgment, he far 
from sufficient. As the Bill stands I could enumerate many instances 
in which its provisions oonld he disobeyed or evaded; in which its 
proposed safeguards could he broken through; in which property 
could be assailed and destroyed, imd flagrant misconduct might occur, 
yet no effectual remedy would exist; and these, unfortunately, might 
not improbably happen. The coerdve power of the State over the 
Coimty Councfls, and their subordinates, is, in a word, very weak; this 
is remarkable, because in the Bill of 1892 it was teasing, meddlesome, 
even offensive. The change is, doubtless, due to the fact that 
^ Ireland is, for the present, quiescent; this is striking proof of the 
-thoughtless optimism which has so often assumed that Irish troubles 
lliave been set at rest for all time, because they have ceased for a 
>pa8sing moment. The Bill, I am convinced, ought to he strengthened 
:in this respect; jurisdiction should he given, within certain 
•to the County Courts of Ireland to take cognisance of wrongs done 
*hy the County ondother Coimoils; and the jurisdiction of the Superior 
Coi^, in this respect, ought to he made far more summaiy and less 
costly than it is in order to apply remedies that would have real effect. 
Becolleoting, however, what a revolution this Bill accomplishes in 
Irish Liocal Government, that it completely changes its basis, and 
transforms an oligarohio into a democratio cystem, I would certainly 
introduce a Conservative and a steadying element into the composition 
of the County and other Councils, as a security against mismanage¬ 
ment, and, above all, extrava^uice. X would have the members 
elected by a cumulative, not a single, vote; I would not allow 
illiterate votes; and X would place on evmy ^Council a certain number 
of men of substance elected by ratepayers of a high dass, who should 



poiaam a V 0 to 9 at least for a tune on deoisioiifl and aote they would 
think unjust or unwiee. By these means seourity would be ohtm^ 
for the r^ts of property^ and fcnr the^i^ to wiunn it bd.oi]^; 
a real (heok would W pla<^ wzongi and the very 

objection made ag^dnst the pres^ system that taxation and repre¬ 
sentation are not oorrelatiyei and which probably oould be made, 
with more truth, agamst the system,whidbL,. if left as it is, 
fear, would establi^, would be to a oertain extent remov^. 

The argument is entitled to no weight that precautions like these 
haye not been taken in the case of English and Scottish Local Gbyem- 
ment The drcumstanoes of Ireland are altogether different ; and 
ciroumstanoes are often the truest test of a policy. No such sweeping 
reform as this was made when the present system of Local Goyem- 
ment became law in England and Scotland; these countries had long 
been accustomed to self-goyemment. Ireland does not possess a 
strong middle-class, the saying health of the English and Scottish 
peoples. The electorate of the English and Scottish lood Councils is 
composed of law-abiding men with Conseryatiye instincts, especially 
in their local affairs. The immense majority of the Ixii^ electorate 
would be masses of poor peasants and petty traders, with little to lose, 
without habits of busmess, easily led by lay and sacerdotal dema¬ 
gogues. Nor can we shut our eyes to what has taken place in Iriidi 
lo(^ bodies of late years. The Corporation of Cork was the head of 
a ** rebel city ’’; the Corporation of limerick refused to pay a tax; 
many Boards of Ghiardians and Town Commistionero were perked by 
PameUism and all that the name implies. There is yalid reason to 
apprehend that, if not subjected to yery different restraints from those 
found in this Bill, and if not balanced by .a judicious ooimterpoise 
giying property its legitimate weight and inffuence, the local assemblies 
to be formed by this measure would be, in many instances, lawless and 
' wasteful, enemies of the powers that be, and of the landed gentry, 
and that the phenomena would reappear, desdribed by Burke and 
' Tooqueyille, when Local Gbyemment was suddenly decentralised, in 
all its parts, in France, and when Jacobinism, anarchy, and bank¬ 
ruptcy were the results, until the strong amending hand was applied 
by Napoleon, and centralisation was restored eyen beyond its just 
limits. 

The present system, howeyer, of Irish Local Gbyemment is out of 
harmony with the spirit of the age ; it should be placed on foundaiions 
broad but enduring; and if this Bill be amended on sound principle, 
it may be made an inetroment to give effect to a remedial policy, 
which Ireland has required for a oonsidemhle A meesmre of 

this character would not do wonders; but probably it would be 
attended with many good results. Coun^ty 
popular system, would not, I believe; be as efficieiitjmd ^heap as it 
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lias be^ imder the Gifuid J The gcnr^^eatpf 

a dkabontio (^ eyen ^ving property its dpp 
and idlpeiio^ I he extravagant, at least for some tinie. 

Bat Ipdal^ omiiiUy and well xefo^^, wbid^ I hope» 

oauae a the dtim and towiu^ Inelaj^ 

ought to raise oat of their state pi Agnation ; it ought to 
hrea&e mtomunioipal i^^mt, whioh they are at present 
draost whoHy It'would |»ohahiy, too, place on the Oouniy 

Councils a oonrtimhle number of the Irish landed gentiy, whose 
experimoe in the work of the Grand Juries, and whose intelligenoe, 
would oohunahd respect; and the general advantage of this would be 
not doubtful The landed gentry would, by these means, be drawn 
out of the isolation which has been their lot for years, partly owing 
to the bureaucratio rule of the Castle, which has gradually sapped 
iheir authority away, and partly to recent UDhappy events. A real 
opportunity, in a word, would be afforded to them. There is no doubt 
they would turn it to account; at any rate, they would make the 
attempt manfully and earnestly to do their local duties. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour migbt have spared them an append, which has the sound of a 
oynioal taunt. It came with a bad grace from the lips of one who is 
an abettor of an evil and insensate policy, which would drive the 
whole order from their lands and ihdr homes, especially when he was 
speaking in his^^ own interests. Might I remind him how the 
Egyptian lyrant said to the Hebrews, “ Te are idle,” when he tried 
to compel them to make bricks after taking away the straw P 

This Bill ought to he amended with forethought and skill, in 
Gie interest of order, property, and law; in its present shape it 
causes very grave misgivings. It is not probable that it will be 
hustled through Parliament to save the credit of a Minister and of a 
half-lost Session, as was the unhappy Land Act of 1896; Parliament 
is probably ashamed of that ill-starred measure, which, however, has 
had one good result: it has brought the Land Commission into oon- 
fliot with an independent judge, and has simply proved that 
tribunal to be a government broker to sell land cheap and inci¬ 
dentally to out down rent—^its duties and its interests being directly 
opposed. This BiU is essentially one for Committee; the Committee 
of the House of Commons will perhaps do much to make it a safe 
and efficient scheme; but a Committee of. the House of Lords on 
a subject of this kind is infinitely superior; and it is to be hoped 
it will take care that the Bill rttall not pass into law 'mtbout being 
transfonned in many; respects, So that it shall not become a 
leverage for revolutionazy and sooialistio ends, to he acoomplished in 
Ireland by designing men. I would add a word on ihe finance of 
the Bill which Iriihr^ ought jealously to wabh and to teat 13i» 
relief for agriculture ought to go back to the dates of Ihe Engluk and 
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Soot&b m^msTQB ; &e subvention of tiie State ought to be paid from 
1896, subjeot to anj just deduetions to be made from it. But this 
giant is a mere ep^^ ^ f ought not to 

be aooepted undeir-isMy satii^ustion of 

the fiimeial dainm of ^ based on hist^ and th^ Treaty of 
TTiiion. The two questiot^ distinct; they should no^ 

in ady way, be eonftied; a poinprondse shodd be repui&ted whl^i 
wbuld be an unfair simend^. There is little in tiie Beport of tiie 
Ghilders Oommission which was noV known to weUr-infarmed Imh- 
men; biit when a tribunal, mainly composed of Britii^ experts, hsA 
dedaiM that Ireland has been grosi^y over-taxed for mom than 
foriy years, and that for the sake of British inter^, the rights of 
Imland should not be sold for a mess of pottage. The, Miniate^ has 
not yet fulfilled its pledge to appoint a Be(x>hd OoinmiBS^^ 
examine the subject; this is ourioiui because the Ghilders Gbizmiis- 
sion did not enter the whole field of enquiry, and because there may 
be a counterclaim in this matter against Imland.' It can hardly be 
supposed this pledge will be broken ; but be this as it may, let 
Irishmen not abandon their daim; it Will gather strength and 
become more apparent in spite of the sounding brass and the tink¬ 
ling cymbals of partisan sciolists. ‘ The Alabama claims were 
scorned and ridiculed thirty years ago; ^ no EngHshman. will now 
deny their generd justice. 

William O^CoNNOR lIoBEis* I 




AUJBfiJijY SSAJBiD^XiErS!’* 

Anima wUuraliier pagana^ Auhrey Beaxdal^ long career, at 

the 1^6 twenly-gb:) in the annB of the C^nrdbu No artifit of our 
time, none oertiunlj whose work has been in black and white, has 
leaohed a more nniverBal, or a more contested fame; none has fonned 
for himself, oat of such alien elements, a more personal originality 
of manner; none has had so wide an influence on contemporary art. 
He had the fatal speed of those who are to die young; that disquiet¬ 
ing completeness and extent of knowledge, that absorption of a life¬ 
time in an hour, which we And in those who hasten to have done 
their work before noon, knowing that they will not see the evening. 
He had played the piano in drawing-rooms as an in&nt prodigy, 
before, I suppose, he had ever drawn a line; famous at twenty as a 
draughtsman, he found time, in those incredibly busy years which 
remained to him, to deliberately train himself into a writer of prose 
which was, in its way, as origi^ as his draughtsmanship, and into a 
writer of verse which had at least ingenious and original moments. 
He seemed to have read everything, and had his preferences as 
adroitly in order, as wittily in evidence, as almost any man of letters; 
indeed, he seemed to know more, and was a sounder critic, of books 
than of pictures; with perhaps a deeper feeling for music than for 
either. His conversation had a peculiar kind of brilliance, diflerent 
in order but scarcely inferior in quality to that of any other contem¬ 
porary master of that art; a salt, whimsical dogmatism, equally 
full of convinced egoism and of imperturbable keen-sighte^ess. 
Generally choosing to be paradoxical, and vehement on behalf of any 
enthusiasm of the mind, he was the dupe of none of his own state¬ 
ments, or indeed of his own enthusiasms, and, really, very coldly 
impartial. 1 scarcely except even his own judgment of himself, in 
i^ite of his petulant, amusing self-assertion, so full of the childish¬ 
ness of genius. He thought, and was right in thinking, very highly 
of himself; he admired himself enormously; but his intellect would 
never allow itself to be deceived even about his own accompliduaents. 

This clear, unemotional intellect, emotional only in the perhaps 
highest sense, where emotion almost ceases to be recognisable, in the 
abstract, for ideas, for lines, left him, with all his interests in life, 
with all his sociability, of a Sort, essentially very lonely. Many 
people were devoted to him, but he had, I think, soKrody a friend in 
the fullest sense of the word; and I doubt if there were more than 
one or two people for whom he felt any real afiection. Injqpite of 
constant iU-health,hehadanastonishingtranquillityaf nmrves; aadit 
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. was doiibtlesB tliat xare qu&Et^ wiuG^ after aU, alive eolong. 

How lar he had deUberately acquired oommand over hie uerveB 
and his emotionB, as he delibeiatelj aoquired command over his brain 
and hand, I do not hliow, B oertainlj was, <me of the 

bewildermg ohajncteriaticB ol a temperament 

One of his poBes, as peo|de sajr, mie of those things, that is, in 
which he was most fiinceire, his care in outwardly oonforining to 
the oonventkms which make lor elegance and restraint; hie necessity 
of dressing well, of 4iowing no sign of the professional artii^. He 
had a great contempt for, what seemed to inferior oraftsmen, inq[nra- 
tion, for what I have elsewhere called the plenary ini^iiation of first 
thoughts; and he hated the outward and visible signs of an inward 
yeastiness and incoherency. It amused him to denounce everything, 
certainly, which Baudelaire would have denounced; and, along mth 
some mere gaminerie, there was a very serious and adequate theory 
of art at the bade of aU his destructive critioisms. It was a profound 
thing which he said to a friend of mine who aeked him whether he 
ever saw visions: ** No,” he replied, ** I do not allow myself to see 
them except on paper.” AH his art is in that phrase. 

And he attained, to the full, one certainly of his many dedies, and 
that one, perhaps, of which he was most keenly or most oontinuoudy 
conscious: oontempoxaiy fame, the fame of a popular singer or a pro¬ 
fessional beauty, the fame of Tvette Guilbert or of OI 60 de M4rode. 
And there was logic in his insistence on this point, in his eagerness 
after immediate and clamorous success. Others might have waited; 
he knew that he had not the time to wait. After all, posthumous 
fame is not a very cheering prospect to look forward to, on the part) 
those who have worked without recompense, if the Measure or the 
relief of work is not enough in itself. !^ery artist has his own seord:, 
beyond the obvious one, of why he works. So hff as it is not the 
mere need of earning one’s living, it is generally some unhappihess, 
some dissatisfaction with the things about one, some too desperate' or 
too contemptuous sense of the meaning c^ existence. At one period 
of his life a man works at his art to please a wennan; then he works 
because he has not pleased the woman; and then because he is tired 
of pleasing her. Work for the work’s sake it always must be, in a 
profound sense; and with Beardriey, not less certainly than mth 
Blake or with Bossetti. But that other, that acoidantal, insidious, 
significant motive, was, with Beardsley, the desire t() fill his lew 
workij]^ years wilh the immediate ecko of a gmt notoriety^ 

Like most artists who have bought much of populariiy, he had an 
immense contmpt for the public; and the derim to 
into admiration, and then to kick it for admiring the wtong^^^^^ 
not knowing why it was admTOg, M him man^ oi 
cmtragemis practical jokes of ^ pern He was parily t^ and partly 



irtobif, lor he was ibdiaorii^^ ; ^d to bo induMsri^^ 

46 be pai^fly rigbt add partly wong. IHie wisb to « ^ter le bdbfc- 
/geois - ’ is a aatm^l one, and, though a little beside ibe qiiesiioxi, ^68 
not ■ neeessanly lead one astiay* ^e gsnexal ptxbHo, of oottise, ddes 
not in the least know why it admires the light thing teday thoti^ it 
adniued^ yesterday/ But there isthing 

• as denying yodr Master while yon are rebuking a servant-^L 
Beardsley was without the very sense of respect ; it was one of his 
limitation. 

And this limitation was an imfoiittinate one, for it limited his 
ambition. With the power of creating beauty, which shotdd be pure 
beauty, he turned aside, only too often, to that lower kind of beauty 
which is the mere beauty of teobnique, in a composition otherwise 
meaningless, tidYial, or grotesque. Saying to himself, ‘^I can do 
what I like; there is nothing I could not do if I (hose to, if I chose 
to take the trouble; but why should I offer hard gold when an 
LO.TJ. will be jiist the same P I can pay up whenever the money is 
really Wanted,” he allowed himself to be content with what he knew 
would startle, doing it with infinite pains, to his own mind oon- 
BoientLOusly, but doing it wiib that lack of reverenoe for great work 
which is one of the most sterilieting characteristics of the present day. 

The epithet “ fin de siSole ” has been given, somewhat loosely, to a 
great deal of modem !Frenoh art, and to art which, in one way 6r 
another, seems to attach itself to contemporary France. Out of the 
griMt art of Manet, the serious art of Degas, the exquisite art of 
Whistler, all, in such different ways, so modem, there has come into 
mdstence a new, very modern, very far from great or serious or really 
exquisite kind of art, which has expressed itself largely in the 
« Oouttier Fran 9 ais,” the ‘‘Gil Bias illusti^,” and the posters. All 
fibm art may be said to he, what the quite new art of the poster cer¬ 
tainly is, art meant for the street, for people who are walking fast. 
It comes into competition with the newspapers, with the musio-hidls; 
half contemptuously, it popularises itself; and, with real qualities and 
a real measure of good intention, finds itself forced to mk for sharp, 
sudden, arresting means of expression. Instead of seeking ptoe 
b»uly, the seriousness and self-absorption of great art, it takes, 
wilfully and for effect, that beauty which is least evident, indeed, 
least genuine; nearest to ugliness in the grotesque, nearest to triviality 
in a oertm elegant daintiness, nearest also to bmtaHty and the spec¬ 
tacular vices. Art is not - sought for its own sake^ but thermaiitial 
craftsman pexleots himself to express a fahoifol, ingenious, elabc^te, 
somewhat tricky way of semng things, whkh he has ^beriitely 
adopted. It finds its own‘in the eighteen 
becomes a kind of petty, witi^ of MLontnuirtrb ; it 

the art of stained ^ass^iri& G^^ 



iroii bars an^ Lautroo. 4^ 

amult on the nems, it piuhiM naT:^ghtinaBe ta- 
defornu observation into ^^^ 0 ^ line at^ baiidtbQg 

being otiltivated as one ^ a piurt^i^ ffbotte ” m 

£sno^/ . , ,■' . 

4^ this art, this art p£ the da^ and lu>i]r, oo^ 
with the appeal and tiie pc^nlatify of the theatric 
'direotly with theatdoal the inetii^ The 

art of the ballet oonnts for mndh, in the evoluiion of mimy favourite 
effects of oontemporary drawing, and not merely beoanse Degas has 
drawn dancers, with his reserved, essentiaHy olassioal masteiy^^ o 
form. By its rapidity of flight within bonm^, by its 
flower-like caprices of colour and motion, by thai appeal to the 
imagination which comes from its silenoe (to v^ch mnsio is l^t like 
an accompanying shadow, so closely, so disoreetlyf does it f<fllow^t^^ 
feet of the dancers), by its appeal to the eyes and to the senses, its 
adorable artificiality, the ballet has tempted almost every draughts¬ 
man, as the interiors of musio-haUs have also been sbgalarly tempting, 
with their extraordinary tricks of light, their suddenness of gesture, 
their triumphant tinsel, their fantastio humanity. And pantomime, 
too, in the French and oorreot, rather than in the Engli^ and incoxv 
reot, sense of that word, has had its significant influence. In those 
pathetic gaieties of W^ette, in the windy laughter of the IrivolitiGS 
of Ch4ret, it is the masquerade, the English down aprpjbat seen at 
the Folies-Bergdre, painted people niimidding puppe^ wdio have 
begotten this masquerading humanity of posters, and, iUustrated 
papers. And the point of view is the piwt of yiow of J^err^^ 

"le subtil g^bie 
Be sa malice mfibie 
Be po^te-grimacier 

Yeidaine’s Pienot gamin.’’ 

Pierrot fis one of the types of our 
whidi we live, or of the moment, periiapii^ qnt of arG just 

passing. Pierrot is passionate ; hnt Im does not . beU^ gzoat 

passions. He feels himself to be ticlmDang with a fevnr, or else 
perilously oonvalesoent; for love is a djuisMe, which he isi too weak to 
xesast or endure. He has worn his heart p%: his sbeve so long, that 
it hluB hardened in the cold air. Bo knows, 
and if he sobs, it b without tears; aud it is 
the bhhlk, if the grimace which twists his ^moutii awry is laughter 

mook^. He imowB that be a^pys^m^ 

that emotioa would be supremely ort 
that he murt to be 

rjdtoafew And no he h^oomm ekttositdyvish!^’ d^ 




ni6 

Hungs that Hmch t^ n^ ruffle his disgtose^ 

and leate hiss defencdesB. Sisaplioiiy, in Imn^ being the most laugh¬ 
able thing in the world/he beo(n^ learned, perverse, intelleotusl^^ 
his pleasuies, brntalimg ius inteHeotf his mothnful contemplation of 
things beootamg a hind of grotesque ^, which he expresses in the 
only i^bolfi at his ocn^^ tracing lotto’s 0 with the elegance 
€i his pixbuette. 

And Beardsley, with almost more than the Parisian’s deference to 
Paris, and to the moment, was, more than any Parisian, this ** Pierrot 
gamin.” He was more than that, hut he was that: to be that was 
part of what he learnt from France. It helped him to the pose which 
helped him to reveal himself ; as Bume Jones had helped him when 
he did the iUustrations to the ^^Morte d’Arthur,” as Japanese art 
helped him to free himself from that influence, as Eisen and Saint- 
Aubin showed him the way to the ** Eape of the Lock,” He had 
that originality whi<h surrenders to every influence, yet surrenders 
to absorb, not to be absorbed; that originality which, constantly 
Hufting, is true always to its centre. Whether he learnt from M. 
Grasset or from Mr. Picketts, from an 1830 faduon-plate, or from 
an engraved plate by Hogarth, whether the scenery of Arques-la- 
BataiUe composed itself into a pattern in his mind, or, in the Casino 
at Dieppe, he made a note of the design of a looped-up window- 
blind, he was always drawing to himself, out of the order of art or 
the confusion of natural things, the thing he wanted, the thing he 
could make his own. And he found, in the French art of the mo¬ 
ment, a joyous sadness, the serving of God or Mephistopheles, which 
his own temperament and oiroumstances were waiting to suggest to 
him. 

** In more ways than one do men sacriflce to the rebellious angels,” 
says St. Augustine; and Beardsley’s sacriflce, together with that of 
all great decadent art, the art of Bops or the art of Baudelaire, is 
really a sacriflce to the eternal beauty, and only seemingly to the 
powers of evfl. And here let me say ^at I have no concern with 
what neither he nor I could have had absolute knowledge of, his own 
intention in his work. A man’s intention, it must be remembered, 
from the very &ot that it is congous, is much less intimately him¬ 
self than the sentiment which his work conveys to me. So large is 
the sub-consciouB element in all artistic creation, that I should have 
doubted whether Beardsley himself knew what he intended to do, in 
this or that really signifloant drawing. Admitting that he dbuld tell 
exactly what he h^ intended, I should he quite prepared to show 
that he had really done the very contrary. Thus when I say he ims 
a profoundly spiritual artist, th^gh seeming to care chiefly for the 
manual part of his work; thkt he expresses evil with an intmMty 
which lifted it into a region almost of asceticism, though attempting, 



aot fleldom, little more than a or a oaprioe in line; and that he 
ms above all, thoi^h almost agu^ his own vnU, a satixist, a sath^ 
who has seen the ideal; I am putting forward no paradox, nothing 
reallj oontiadietoxy, but a simply a^js^ of the work as it exists. 

At times he attains pure beati^,haB the unimpair^ vision; in the 
best of the Salome ” designi^ here and there afterwards. Prom 
the first it is a diabolic beanfy, bat it is not jet divided against 
itself. The oonsdousness of sin is alwajs there, but it is sin first 
transfigured bj beautj, and then disolos^ by beauty ; sm, conscious 
of itself, of its inabilitj to escape itself, and idiowing in its ugli¬ 
ness the law it has broken. His world is a world of phantoms, in 
whom the desire of the pearfeoting of mortal sensations, a desire of 
infinity, has overpassed mortal limits, and poised them, so faint, so 
quivering, so passionate for flight, in a hopeless and strenuous immo¬ 
bility. They have the sensitiveness of the spirit, and that bodily 
sensitiveness which wastes their veins and imprisons them in the 
attitude of their luxurious meditation. They are too thoughtful to 
be ever really simple, or really absorbed by either flesh or spirit. 
They have nothing of what is healthy’V or merely animal’’in 
their downward course towards repentance; no overwhelming passion 
hnrries them beyond themselves; they do.not capitulate to an open 
assault of the enemy of souls. It is the soul in them that sms, sor¬ 
rowfully, without reluctance, inevitably. Their bodies are faint and 
eager with wantonness; they desire more pleasure than there is in 
the world, fiercer and more exquisite pains, a more intolerable 
suspense. They have put o£P the common burdens of humanity and 
put on that loneliness which is the rest of saints and the unrest of 
those who have sinned with the intellect. They are a littie lower 
than the angels, and they walk between these and the fallen angels, 
without part or lot in the world. 

Here, then, we have a sort of abstract spiiitiial ooiruption, 
revealed in beautiful form; tin transfigure by beauly. And 
here, even if we go no further, is on art intenstiy spiritual, an art in 
whitii evil purifies itself by its own intensity, and by tiie beauty 
which transfigures it. The one thing in the wmrld which is without 
hope is that mediocrity which is the sluggitii content of inert matter. 
Better be vividly awake to evil than, in mere somnolence, close the 
vtiy issues and approaches of good and eviL For evil itself, carried 
to ^e point of a perverse eostaey, becomes a kind of good, by means 
of that energy which, otherwise directed, is virtue; and whitii can 
never, no matter how its ooxoae may be obimged, f^ to retain 8ome<% 
thing of its original effioaoy< The devil is nearer to ijK)d, by iM 
whole height from whitii he feQ, than ^ avez^j^^ has not 
recognised hk otm need to rejoice or to rop^t. ^ Ahl^ so 
spintual corruption/ instil of b^g a mor^ /* xmiai^ 



imd of Ho^azitb of Bb^lamcteon, & 

mm l^iiBi^ smd absbntd is ttio , 

tin«ip!h of ef^ l^e flesh, to no matter what end. It is a. 
fc^OQL of #Tmo ilie ini^Ye and 

Botd is Mb flrom the ground, into at least a 

certain h%VH^ And so we find OYil justified of itself, and m 
ai^ OQiiBecdEaM^^ evil equaUy justified; its final 

justifioation being that declared 1^ Hotiniis, in his treatise “ On the 
Natusre of Good ^d “ But evil is permitted to remain by 

itself alone on aooount of the superior power and nature of good ; 
beeanseit appeamfrom neoessity everywhere eomprehended and bound, 
in beautiful bands, like men fettled with golden ohains, lest it 
should be produced openly to the view of divinity, or lest mankind 
should always behold its horrid shape when perfectly naked; and such 
is the supervening power of good, that whenever a glimpse of perfect 
evil is obtained We are immediately recalled to the memory of good 
by the image of the beautiful with which evil is invested.” 

In those drawings of Beardsley which are grotesque rather than 
heantiftil, in which lines begin to grow deformed, the pattern, in which 
now all the beauty takes refuge, is itself a moral judgment. Look at 
that drawing called The Scarlet Bastoiale.” In front a bloated harle¬ 
quin struts close to the footlights, outside the play, on which he turns 
his hack; beyond, sacramental candles have been lighted, and are 
guttering down in solitude, under an unseen wind. And between, 
on the fiheer darkness of the stage, a bald and plumed Pierrot, 
holdiug in his vast, coUapsing paunch with a mere rope of roses, 
rtiowB the cloven foot, while Pierrette points at him in screaming 
horror, and the frt dancer turns on her toes indifferently. Need we 
go farther to show how much more than Gautier’s meaning lies in 
^e old paradox of ** Mademoiselle de Miaupin,” that “ perfection of 
line is virtue ” ? That line which rounds the deformity of the 
cloven-footed sin, the line itself, is at once the revelation and the 
txmdemhation \>f vice, for it is part of that artistic logic which is 
morality. 

Beardrtey is the satirist of an age without convictions, and he can 
but paint hell as Baudelaire did, without pointing for contrast to any 
ocmiemporaxy paradise. He employs the same rhetoric as Baudelaire, 
a method of emphasis which it is uncritical to think insincm. In 
that terrible anritmoiatibn of evil which he called ** The Mysterious 
Bose-Gairden,” ^e '/lantern-beam angel with winged sandals 
whiiq[>er8, from '^ong^r^^ fallmg roses, tidings of more them 
“ pleasant sins.” ‘^m<^eys,” by whicli, 

the mystics lymbduied the 

swoUen mth the i and those <Sc>al^^ majdte^ 

desires shuddering in gardens' and 'smiliiig ambigu(ni^ inter- 



laiBaUe terete y port ci MjmboliaiL w loses notliiiig bjr lack 
o^ ssEQI^iasis. And the peoidilur this satiie is that 

suioh the satbe of desire letinnui^ 4^>on it^ mook^ of desire > 
enjoyed, the modLeiy of desire denied. It is heoause he loTesheanfy 
that beauty’s degrodatioh dbsesi^ M it is beoause he is supremely^ 
oonsoiouB of Tiitue that viee has power to lay hold tq[K»n him. And^ 
unlike those other, acceptable satirists of our day, with whom satire 
exhausts itself in the rebuke of a drunkard leaning against a lamp¬ 
post, or a lady paying the wrong compliment in a drawing-rocra, he 
is the satirist of essential things; it is always the soul, and not the 
body’s discontent only, which cries but of these insatiaUe eyes, that 
have looked on all their lusts, and out of these Htter mouths, that 
have eaten the dust of all their sweetnesses, and out of these hands, 
that have laboured delicately for nothing, and out of these feet, that 
have run after yanities. They are so sorrowful beoause they have 
seen beauty, and heoause they have departed from the line of Imauty. 

And after all, the secret of Beardsley is there: in the Hne itsrif 
rather than in anything, intellectually realised, which the line is 
intended to express. With Beardsley everything was a question of 
form: his interest in his work began when the paper was before him' 
and the pen in his hand. And so, in one sense, he may he said never 
to have known what he wanted to do, while, in another, he knew very 
predsely indeed. He was ready to do, within certain limits, almost 
anything you suggested to him; as, when left to himself, he was 
content to follow the caprice of the moment. What be was sure of, 
was his power of doing exactly what he proposed to himself to do; 
the.thing itself might he “ Salome” or “Belinda,” “ Ali Baba ” or 
“ Rejane,” the “ Morte d’Arthur ” or the “ Rhinegold,” or the “ liai¬ 
sons Dangereuses ”; the design might be for an edition of a classic or 
for the cover of a catalogue of second-hand books. And the design 
nught seem to have no relation with the title of its subject, and 
indeed, might have none : its relation was of Hne to line within the 
limits of its own border, and to nothing else in the worid. Thus he 
could change his whole manner of working five , or rix times over in 
the course of as many years, seem to employ himself much of the time 
on tririal subjects, and yet retain, almost unimpaired, an originaliiy 
wbi^ consisted in the extreme beauty and the absolute oortainty of 
design. 

It was a common error, at one time, to say that Beards!^ could not 
draw. He certainly did not draw the human body wHh any attenipt 
at rendering its own lines, taken by themsrive8;^ m^ (rf ^ 

latest drawings, an imtial letter to “ Yolpone/’ the first in 

wbibh he has drawn a nude figure rbalisticaHy.^ B 
with. extreordinarjr slail, in ^ehiit is 

could niake filine do wl^^ the bonoeptiob 
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o£ fcnrm iryi^ it to expras; and tbis it what tke 

ocmraitumal diaughtra^, Bougi^^ for iaataiioe, oaoBot do. Tho 
ocmt^ntioiud draugktsmaii, aay Academy stadent, mrill draw a line 
whidi fdioivB quite aoouiately <mnre of a htmian body, but all his 
sctenoe of dewing tnll not you feel thatlme, will not make that 

Hne paiheiio, as 'in the little, drooping body wHoh a satyr and a 
HeiTot are laying in a pufi-powder oofilb, in the tailpieoe to 
« Salome.’’ 

And then, it must never be'^forgotten, Beardsley was a decorative 
artist, and n<k anything else. From almost the very first he accepted 
(xmvention, he set himself to see things as pattern. Taking freely all 
6iat the Japanese could give him, that rdease from the bondage of 
what we call real things, which comes to one man from an intense 
spirituality, to another from a consciousness of material form so 
intense that it becomes abstract, he made the world over again in his 
head, as if it existed only when it ms thus re-made, and not even then, 
until it had been set down in black line on a white sur&oe, in white 
line on a black surface. Working, as the decorative artist must work, 
in symbols almost as arbitrary, almost as fixed, as the squms of a 
chess-board, he swept together into his pattern all the incongruous 
things in the world, weaving them into congruity by his pattern. 
Using the puff-box, the toUet-table, the ostrich-feather hat, with a full 
oonsoiousness of their suggestive quality in a drawing of archaic times, 
a drawing purposely fantastic, he put these things to beautiful uses, 
because he liked their forms, and because his space of white or black 
seemed to require some such arrangement of lines. They were the 
TOiTiimR and crotchets by which he wrote down his music: they made 
the music, but they were not the music. 

In the “ Salome” drawings, in most of the “ Yellow Book” draw¬ 
ings, we see Beardsley under this mainly Japanese influence; with, 
now mid later, in his less serious work, the but half admitted influence 
of what was most actual, perhaps most temporary, in the French art 
of the day. “ Pierrot gamin,” in Salome ” itself, alternates, in such 
irreverences as the design of ^ The Black Cape,” with the creator of 
noble line, in the austere and terrible design of ** The Dancer’s 
Bewatd,” the ornate and vehement design of The Peaoodk Skirt.” 
Here we get pure outline, as in the frontispiece; a mysterious intricacy, 
as in the b^er of the title-page and of the table of contents; a 
paradoxical beauty of mere wilfulness, but a wilfulneas which has its 
meaning, its excuse, its pictorial justification, as in The Toilette.” 

The YeUow Book” embroiders upon the same manner; but in the 
interval between the last drawings for the Yellow Book” and the 
first drawings for the Savoy,” a new influence has come into 
the work, the influence of the French eighteenth oentuiy. Hits influ¬ 
ence, artificial as it is, draws him nearer, though somewhat unquietly 
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nearer, to nature. Drawings lii® i3ie ‘‘ I^t Bearers,’* in the first 
number of the Savoy,” with its spIM'imd elaborate riohness of oma^ 
ment, or the CoifiSng,” in the thiid number, with its delicate and 
elabcHrate grace, its witiy concehti^tion of line; drawings like the 
illustratiouB to the Bape of the Lock,” have, wi^ less extravagance, 
and also a less strenuous intelleotual effort, a new mastery of elegant 
iorm, not too far removed ^m nature while stiU subordinated to the 
effect of decoration, to the instinot of line. In the illustrations to 
Mr. Ernest Dowson’s ** Pierrot of the Minute,” we have a more 
deliberate surrender, for the moment, to Eisen and Saint-Aubin, as 
yet another* manner is seen working itself out. The illustrations, as 
yet unpublished, to “ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” seemed to me, when 
1 first saw them, with the exception of one extremely beautiful design 
in colour, to show a certain falling off in power, an actual weakness 
in the handling of the pen. But, in their not quite successful feeling 
after natural form, they did but represent, as I afterwards found, the 
moment of transition to what must now remain for us, and may 
well remain, Bearddey’s latest manner. The four initial letters to 
** Yolpoffe,” the last of which was finished not more than three weeks 
before his death, have a new quality both of hand and of mind. They 
are done in pencil, and they lose, as such drawings are bound to lose, 
very greatly in the reduced reproduction. But, m the original, they 
are certainly, in sheer technical skill, equal to anything he had ever 
done, and ^ey bring, at the last, and with complete success, nature 
itself into the pattern. And here, under some solemn influence, the 
broken line of beauty has reunited; the care is over,” and the 
trouble has gone out of this no less ffintastic world, in which Pan still 
wmilflH from his terminal oolunm among the trees, but without the old 
malice. Human and animal form reassert themselves, with a new 
dignity, under this new respect for their capabilities. Beardsley has 
accept^ the eonvention of nature itself, turning it to his own uses, 
extr^ting from it his own symbols, but no longer rejecting it for a 
convention entirely of his own making. And thus in his last work, 
done under the veiy shadow of death, we find new possibilities for an 
art, conceived as pure line, conducted through mere pattern, which, 
afto many hesitations, has resolved finally upon the great compromise, 
that compromise whi^ the greatest artists have made, between the 
mind’s outline and the outline of visible things. 

Abthub Symons. 
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Tkb caiegq^ oI ie^le. minds timt one calls indolent 
ajjipeaared to mo as most.wortliy ol att^ btoanse tbe, 

£mo£ being amcmgst the number bas often tormented me^ But, 
sdf apart, are not the nondialant, listleas, tardy, Inkemnn minds 
suffidently numerous, not only amongst men of lettm, but amongst 
all professions and trades ? Does not one s^ daily abiongst all 
ranks, from the student to publio ministers, attractiye men of quick 
intelHgenoe, who gave promise of great things, and raised high hopes, 
suddenly stop short or only partially succeed, not having known how 
to make full use of their talents, not having been able to carry out 
their ideas to. the end ? Men, indifferent to the miseries of others, 
say, when they hear of a man of great promise not succeeding in his 
career, ‘‘ 'What a pity I ” by way of funeral oration before.burying 
him under the disagreeable head of failure.” And we then ask 
ourselves, in speaking of him whom we see floundering and sinking, 
** Should we not have been able to save him ? Might not a firm 
friend, or a master, in default of himself, have been able to guide bim 
to the end ? How can so gifted a man come to such an end; and can 
no one invent a remedy for the exhaustion of moral strength, a treat¬ 
ment for this indolence, which is a form of fatigue, an antidote 
against this powerlessness to work P ” 

It is to this question of general interest that I should like to 
attempt to indicate a solution. It is indeed to be hoped that the 
specialists for the nervous system will not be content with having 
set forth a modem p8yQh<flogy, hut will undertake, some day qr other, 
to treat diseases of the mind in the same way as an ordinary doctor 
treats the diseases of the heart or of the lungs. What belongs to 
them, 1 believe, to teach man, is the point at which the physical is able 
to restrain the moral; to live without too much suffering, and to 
work without too much exhaustion. A good doctor of nervous affec¬ 
tions will treat, at the same time, both the moral and the exterior evU, 
nervous affections being, at bottom, merely bad habits of the activity 
of the brain. Unknown, perhaps, to themselves, have not ordinary 
practitioners—rwithout counting those who are clever peybhologiste— 
already accomplished many moral cures P For my own very humble 
part, and it is that which urges me to write, 1 have cured several 
cases of indolence. It is needless to say that the patients came to 
ask my advice without it being necessary for me to engrave on my 

(l) By Doctor Maiirioe do Fleury, ex-l&tsma des Hdpitsiiz. Tranilstod by Iiabd 
WilBon Hunter. 
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4oor, i^Te my name: Ciizesindolent wiUs and miedfl; at lionie 
from 1 to B 7.M,, visitB dwngtii^^ 

It is ^t uidd^ee is an ieolated phenotoenon. ^lis weiddma 
ie pfone ^ aoooinpany other eyn^toms icac whioh one oonsnlts a 
doctor. The greater number of adult inddents, those that one 
nug^t place under the category of xelasm of the will,” are at the 
same time the dyisp^ttcs or the neuropaths, ^^ralentils of nutritibn,” 
to use the dasdoal expression cd Professcn* Bouchard. And coming 
to the doctor to haya^eir dy^psia or their neurasthenia, cured, 
they should leaye him at the end of three months’ appropriate treat¬ 
ment, cured at the same time of the debility of their will power. 

As to those who are well and are enc^nted by their indolence, 
and whose one pleasure is to be idle, let us not try to come to their 
aid. It would be cruel to wish to draw them out of their much-loved 
apathy, for if all became equally energetic the struggle for life would 
no longer be possible, siuoe every one would arrive first at the goal. 
Moreover, believe me, this form of indolence is incurable, it is a kind 
wbioh does not give rise to remorse; those who do not sufEer, do not 
feel Ol, and would never know how to widr to be cured. But how 
many others are tormented by this wound caused by their weakness, 
and how many are haunted by the fear, the cruel fear of slipping 
aside ? One such, who has been cured since, wrote me the following 
complaint:— 

. I begin an^ do not finish; when I conceive a work, a feveriBh impatience 
seizes me to reach the desired aim; I should like to attain it at once. But to 
accomplish something, patient and continuous efforts are required ; I never accom¬ 
plish anything. . . . One dull day, in one of the suburbs, I saw a large piece of 
waste land, more covered with fingments of eartbenwaie than with grass. Three 
or four houses had been commenced, charming little dwellings of red brick and 
white stone; the walls had been there for two or three years, but the floors and 
ceilings were lacking, the roofs had never been tiled, and one could see across the 
ever wide open windows. My mind is in a similar condition—a rough plain with 
several pretty houses, the roof of which will never be finished! 

Such cases excite our sympatby, and it is such tlmt one may save; 
because their sensibility ehows them their iU, and because the grief 
that they feel in consequenoe is keen enough to give them the desire 
to be cured, and their humilify smoere enough to enable them to ask 
for help. , 

But one objection suggests itself that I do not wish to elude. 
Bourget defined it in a word, when he unjustly said that the doctors’ 
dream had always been to supersede the ** Gospel by a box of pills.’* 

It must be confessed, 1 foresee clearly that this superior treatment 
which I propose will never he efifioientLy exercised but by measia of 
private oouvexsatious held in the consul&g-room of a spedali^ ; that 
it is simply a confession to a layman, without prestige and wi^out 
romance, in the concessional of a priest who takes twenty haoxsa for 

Bu2 
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eadi consultation, who has no imposing dress, who does not pretend 
to r^resent God, and who has not xeoeived the sublime mission of 
absolTing! lied that these are redoubtable arguments. For the 
first time, perhaps, in thinking it over, I have understood the great 
usefulness, &e grandeur of the sacrament of penitence. 

However, one may reply, that everybody has not faith, and ther^ 
must be a mmiU for those who no longer believe in the flames of hell, 
or in the remunerative happiness of heaven. To hear a text quoted 
is not always sufiicient to change a soul. Perhaps even the spiritual 
director of the most fervent Christians might be glad to know to 
whom to entrust his penitents, who would stimulate their brain and 
increase their vitality by disturbing the torpor of their mind. 

Moreover the Catholic priest is much more alarmed by sins of 
pride, etc., than by faults through indolence. He advises humility, 
and only remotely understands individual ambition; he has taken 
the vow of povei^, his Fatherla^Eid is elsewhere, and the present 
exile always seems good enough to him. 

If any moral teaching has the good fortune to answer the needs of 
the ecile^o times through which we are pasinng, is it not that which, 
without disturbing the Christian teaching, completes it by coming 
to the aid of those who have lost their faith or the strength to make 
use of it P 


L— Can the Indolent be Cured ? 

Whenever I have Ventured to express the hope of a new moral 
teaching capable of toning debilitated wills, and of struggling victori¬ 
ously against human indolence, I have always received the follow¬ 
ing reply: But indolence is, by definition, the most incurable 
of ills, the sole remedy that one can advise being * work,’ and 
work is precisely what the indolent are incapable of accomplishing.” 
Paradox not too easy to refute, but which can assume the ai^ot 
of a more serious argument. Tame thought, and a great many 
physiologists are still of the same opinion, that the cerebral cell, in¬ 
cluding the temperament which incarnates itself in it, that the soul, 
in other words, is an immutable and fatal thing, which no human force 
can make either better or worse. But that is only, I firmly believe, 
a doctrine frequently contradicted by the reality; a doctrine that is 
reduced to nothing by the incontestable fact that ^e greater number 
of indolents are not always lasy, and that the will of many of us is 
subject to osdUations quite comparable with those of the merouiy 
in a manometer. Take the indolent for what they nearly always are; 
neuropaths; and neurosis for what it constantly is, bad habits of 
cerebral activity. 

Let us admit, once for all, &at there is a large category of indifferent 
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and unfeeling beings wbo axe touobed bjnothing; subh axe eon- 
demned, and their fate does not oonoem us, as they do not suffer. 
But the remorsefal indolents, especially the intennittently indolent, 
are open to cure, or at least to great amelioration. One may com¬ 
pare them with the vagabonds in large towns, whose trade is to run 
after cabs and cany our trunks when we return from a journey. 
They wait idle and weary round tihe station all day; a cab passes 
laden with luggage, when they suddenly realise the possibilily of 
gaining a few pence. Without delay, and immediately, they set to 
work to run, sometimes long distances, breathless, perspiring and 
expending great stren^ in following the horse’s trot, exaggerating 
as much as possible their tired appearance, seeking to inspire a great 
deal of pity, and finishmg by pitying themselves, hoping that one will 
think; This poor man must indeed be miserable and courageous 
to accomplish such a feat of strength.” A real feat of strength, 
indeed much more trying than a whole day’s regular work. 

The indolent of liberal professions very often act in the same way; 
they are capable of great momentary efforts, separated by long 
intervals of cerebral inactivity. They remain idle, forming projects 
so long as the inspiration does not come to them, or so long as the 
need of money does not push them to act. But from time to time 
they put the shoulder to the wheel, as they express it, and make a 
short effort. This is the point at which one can cure them. One’s 
aim is not to induce those to work who have never done so, but to 
change these sudden fits of industry, which exhaust the brain 
energy and only give partial results, into reg^ar moderated work 
without fatigue. It is a perfectly feasible thing, the transformaticai 
of human force obeying the same laws as those which govern the 
transformation of physical force. 

It is said that many great men like to lessen the importance of the 
gifts bestowed on them by nature, in order to enhance the merit 
they deserve for having triumphed over their original weakness. 

^ studying them closely, I am inclined to believe that they do 
not exaggerate a great deal Judge from the following group of 

Alfieri, the Italian dramatist, was so indolent that he had himself 
tied to his table so as to force himself to work, to realise, in definite 
written words, the conceptions of his mind, quick at imagining, but 
singularly weak before the task of accomplishing. 

J. J. Bousseau relates, in his confessions, that during nmny years 
he was only able to think and dictate whilst lying down. Directly 
he got up his brain ceased to work, his memory forsook him, it was 
impoanble for him, to fix bis attention and to follow the chain of 
bis thoughts. Although his Me was not a model of moral dignity 
BUfih as we conorive at the end of this present centmyv^ 
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iuL to leoogiiiBe that this nourasthemo h^ aA importaiit place in file 
histozy of ^ ? 

Goethe^ flie Oljnoipuin, whose iznage and name oooar to ns at onoe 
when we tty to ewoke the ^naTi of most pezleot self-oontTOl who erear 
existed, ^ose brain appears to ns inoapable of fatigue, was only able 
to woEtk a few honis daily; he only wrote during the mornings 
oonsecEate the rest of the day to worldly afibirs,” as he tdls ns in his 
“life” 

But the example of the great Darwin is still more oonTincing ; 
what he bias written concerning himself and what his son has told ns 
about him, are worth relating in detail. 

This philosopher, who (hanged the aspect of sdenoe, and who 
proposed to man one of the finest and most probable conceptions of 
nnifonniiy in the universe, had a slow mind, a confused memory; so 
much so, “ that it was always impossible for him to retain a verse or 
a proper name longer than a day or two.’’ Devoid of imagination, 
he avowed, in his incomparable and sincere modesty, that he had 
not sufficient critical powers to venture to judge the work of another. 
Suffering without ceasing, always weary, he lived, winter as well as 
summer, in the country, and fat%ue so quickly knocked him up that 
he was forbidden by bis medical advisers to receive his friends. He 
only worked with vigour <me hour daily, from 8 to 9 a.m. ; then 
he joined hia family, and had the papers or a few pages of a novel 
read to him; at half-past ten he returned to his study, and remained 
there till noon, when he was at the extreme limits of his strength. 

Few men so delicate as he was have been able to accomplish such 
a large amount of work. The indolent complain, and justly, of 
becoming very quickly tired, and oi not being able to fix their 
attention for any length of time on the same subject. Darwin 
suffered more than most people from this exhaustion of will, this 
paralysis of attention. But he hod realised, by instinct, how much 
happiness one may dialw out of one’s misfoitunes. He realised that 
such as he—weakly, domestic people, full of manias, slaves to their 
habits—^may change these defe^ into virtues, dbange their morose- 
ness into salutary meditation, substitute involunta^ attention, the 
pursuing of a siugle idea—a hobby, in faot» for willing attention, 
of which they are inoapable. 

All those who have known Balzac, Th^ophile Gautier, amongst 
others, have related that very often he liked to proclaim his original 
taste for indolence, and the trouble he had to ovezoome this enemy. 

This is another instmdive example for us. Ocntemplate the 
shelves of your library which are filled with the twenty vdumes of 
the lAvy Ckffieotion;^ test the weight Of each vcdume, count the 
number of lines to a page, and remember that Belaio revked hia 
<niginal oopy three or four timm the number of penKSS^^ 



lie mi of tibe impcxetaxit inflii^oe ibis wt»k liad on the 

ityle of the nineteeDth oentdzy. Thie gigantic work required twehtj- 
tt^yeaiB* oooBtant labour, and was aocompHshed by a man wbo liked 
eyeiything ezo^ Work. 'Wb^ be inoamaies himself in Bapha^l 
de Yalentm, heze is wbat be saye of biznseH 

" This daily flacrifice» tius eilk-worm work, unknown to the world, and whose 
only reward ia perhaps in the work itself. 

** Since the age reason until the day when I had finished my task, I 
observed, read, wrote without ceasing, and my life was like a long imposition; an 
effeminate lover of oriental indolence, enamoured of my dreams, sensual, I 
have always worked, refusing to allow mysdf to taste the joys of l^sian life; 
gourmand, I have been temperate, enjoying movement and sea voyages, longing 
to visit other countries, still finding pleasure, like a child, in making ducks and 
drakes on the water, I remained constantly seated, a pen in hand; I slept on a 
solitary pallet like a monk of the Order of St. Benedict, and woman was, how¬ 
ever, my sole idea, a cherished ideal which always fled away from me.** 

Of all the great workers of to-day no one has furnished me with 
documents so precious as Emile Zola. I have been able to study him 
dosely and at leisure, being one of his friends, and he was the 
example which led me to think about indolence and to seek a remedy 
for this evil. Whatever may be the dose of sympathy that his works 
inspire, no one will contradict us if we consider Zola, not as the 
most perfect, but simply as the most powerful, as the least rati of the 
workers of the day. Has he not great influence ? and his creative 
energy has not failed him during his twenly-five years of work. 

Well, this great worker likes nothing letter than rest, and longs 
for the blissful moment when, the task finished, he may give himself 
up without remorse to the delights of doing nothing. He is only 
partialLy gifted by nature. His power of attention is mediocre. 
Unless it be indispensable to the work he is preparing, he is not 
able to support the reading of an abstruse work, and he only retains 
from the books he consults that which he can utilise. He does 
not mstruot himself for the pleasure of instraotion, and his learning 
powers are quickly exhausted. 

As to his will, he has always suj^>ected it to he on the veo^ of 
failing, and in such a precmous state that he has invented, by 
instinct, the best ruses to supply its place. 

Do you remember “ Lazare,” in the Joie de Vivre, who conceives 
the most magnificent projects, not one of which is carried out P who 
begins a hundred and one things and never finishes one; this admi¬ 
ral^ hero of psyohologicsd romance, where the pessimism of the 
powerless incarnates itsdf with such a striking intensity P One 
day, when I complimoited Zola upon having created this iyp^ he 
told ine that he had alumys dreaded becoming like this Isusure ’’ 
hsmsdf, that he bad always trekabled with fear of |Gu3|ng. It is from. 
oneVsek timt one draws similar cr^ 
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Zola is only able to work three hours out of the twenty-four; he 
has never been able to oon^kraln himself to a longer eiO^oirt. ^ I hm 
ill enough to go to bed when 1 exceed this limit,” he has often told 
me. It is better to work these three hours daily, although he is not 
able to work during three successive hours; he works an hour on 
rising, an hour of excellent work, when the mind is lucid and frei^, 
when the prompt and definite phrase runs imder the pen. But 2!iola 
is already tired; he must breakfast in order to repair his streng^, 
and read the papers for a diversion. From ten o’clock till noon Zola 
continues to write, less easily and not so well as during the first hour, 
and then his work is done for the whole day—he is only fit for letter 
writing. 

Therein lies the power of one of the most powerful brains in the 
literary world at the end of this century. At this modest pace, three 
hours daily, this man, whose powers of concentration are small, whose 
will power is not extraordinary, whose thinking powers are quickly 
exhausted, finds the means of giving us, every ten months, one of those 
books not lacking in solidity nor in the number of personages, nor in 
the working out of its characters, nor in style—Slacking in nothing, in 
fact, which constitutes creative force. 

If I have said a great deal about this example, it is because it 
appears to me exceptionally instructive and interesting; because one 
has never realised that a practical moral may be drawn from this 
method that the reporters have so many times described as a truly 
curious phenomenon, this hygiene for working that 2k)la created 
instinctively, without being aware that more than one great mind— 
notably Darwin—have been obliged to force similar rules on them¬ 
selves. 


n.—^How TO Cure Indolence. 

Without doubt these examples of great men, who, from a mediocre 
brain, have known how to produce a gigantic work, are of great 
importance. Courage is contagious; it is strengthening to know that 
Balzac and Zola had naturally a strong taste for repose; that Jean 
Jacques Eousseau’s brain was such that he was obliged to lie down to 
dictate, and that Darwin ranks among the men very easily exhausted. 
But let us be on our guard against deceiving ourselves concerning 
the number of indolents who are cured spontaneously; they are almost 
as rare, almost as ** phenomenal,” as those great heroes of history, 
who, without a professor, invented an alphabet, learnt to draw, or 
invented geometry, such as Pascal, when a child. 

But when it concerns you or me, who are not heroio, I imagine that, 
for intellectual hitigue as well as for a sluggish digestion, one must 
put one’s self into the hands of a competent doctor, apt at giving good 
advice, and capable of closely overlooking the execution of it. As a 
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rule one is a bad doctor for one’s self» ^d even the most perfect 
self•anal^ often leads himseK the wr^ 

Many men have so pale and anscmic a conscience that they, con¬ 
stantly require a witness; some one always near them to induce them 
to work regularly. The year when I was working for. my “ final,” 
three of us from the same town dedded to work together, and we 
worked studiously when all wei^ present, but if by chance one 
remained alone for several hours, his natLve indolence overtook him; 
he studied listlessly, going to the window, doing a hundred and one 
useless things, or perhaps nothing at all, but having a tedious time of 
it. Dawdling is the real word for describing this inactivity that one 
so often prefers—^in spite of the cruel dulness that it produces, and 
the blues that it brings with it—^to a full occupation which makes 
the hours pass so quickly and leaves a feeling of well-being to the 
nervous system, as satisfactory as a good meal when one is hungry. 

I have always, and in spite of everything, followed with a curiosity 
mixed with sympathy, the life of one of the most charming and 
unfortunate young men that I have ever happened to meet. He was, 
during six or seven years, the right hand of a business man;. his 
honesty, his intelHgence, and his activity were so highly esteemed 
that everyone agreed in predicting a very successful future for him 
the day when he set up for himself. He was, besides, a man of quite 
exceptional literary and philosophical learning. When he became his 
own master, and there was no one there to control his acts, my unfor¬ 
tunate friend managed his enterprise so badly that in less than four 
years justice had to interfere. As many admirable plants depend 
solely on their prop, so many intelligent minds require to feel that 
they have a prop, and I have already stated why I consider it is 
bettor to choose a doctor for this purpose. The fact that an indolent, 
closely studied, nearly always proves to be a neuropath, leads us to 
institute a bodily treatment, a hygiene, in order to double and apply 
the hygiene of Ihe mind. 

1,—OoRPOKAL Hygiene. 

One of the cardinal symptoms of neurasthenia is the inability to 
work for any length of time, either at the manual or intellectual work 
that the daily routine demands. This fashionable malady, as one 
likes to call it, is an exhaustion of the cerebral cell, with a &tigue of 
the whole organ, debility of the powers of attention and of the will. 
It is, then, logicsd to apply the rational treatment of neurasthenia for 
the cure of indolence. I have already attempted to state the condi- 
tions of this treatment in a previous work. 

In order to cure a neurasthenic susceptible to think it is 

necessary— 
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l$t, To ngt^^ dOy i2i6 6ixq[d^|^ent of 

four hoins ; iiherem lies mditbn of mtetteofeoal peaoe^ asd m 
flhall see kter vbat adT^ the xoind gams £rom diadpline. 

2iid, To impoee an alimentaiy xegimeo, m order to sopprees the 
flluggi^esB and ocmgesticm the stomach, scannolency after food— 
those altematiTes of exidtation and depressLon of the brain, prodnoed 
hy difficult digestion. People isldth a weak will Tory often have a tardy 
digestion; and from another point of view^ our mind is so poor, so 
hasy, wh^ we rise from table with fitzshed face and short-breath, 
in ‘ spite of the loosened waistband, whilst a burning sensation, the 
hot ooppeiB,’’as it is called^ rises and &dls within our ohest. 
drd, One must try to restore to the nervous, often suffering from 
insomnia, regular sleep, free from night-mares, a sleep which repairs. 

4ih, Finally, one must procure tonics for them which do not 
excite, which restore gradually and without a sudden jerk, not only 
a temporary vigour, but the t^c condition and the constant tension 
of their muscles; ^e vigour, always at Ihe command of the will. 

Besides, drugs injure the stcnnaoh; elixirs, wines, coated pills, etc., 
axe rarely good to^cs for the nervous system. It is nearly always 
better to replace them by mechanical means—massage, douches, phy¬ 
sical exerdse (bicycling in moderation), the spark of the staticmachine, 
air cure, hypodeiznio injections of neutral salts, friction with a horse¬ 
hair glove. 

Let us be practical ; the indolent who come and ask advice have 
not the time at their disposal to follow out the air cure on some high 
plateau; one must treat them in the place where their activity ought 
to exercise itself; and these are the patients that it is better to have 
near one in order to overlook their daily progress. 

Under these conditions the transfusion of serum appears to me 
the most simple, the most active, and the most workable of all the 
tonics for the nervous ^stem. To use the present philosophical 
expression, I should say that the crack of the whip thus given to the 
cerebral droulation, acM^erates the nutrition and easily facilitates the 
process of cellular integration and disintegxation, to which the activity 
of the mind is finally reduced. Do you not immediately recall, 
directly we come to the action of a remedy, the incoziigible doctor of 
Moli^re, who raises himself on big words as a dwarf does on high 
heels, instead of stating simply that a little salt water injected tinder 
the skin stimuktes the human frame, and permits the debilitated 
brain to struggle against sleeps to resist ffitigue, to understand more 
dearly, and to fozget less quioUy I But to leave the vague and un¬ 
certain, let us suppose that an indolent neurasthenic has come to 
consult one of my who gives him a detailed consultation;— 

let us run through hm preemptions^ 

Bise at seven o’dock, intellectual work (for about an hour and a- 



lu^, ImaldEEUBt at ItaH-paat iaad ^ papeis aad lettm. UTork 
again at ten o^docik for abodt aii hour and a^half. Best at luJf-past 
eleivin. Lixndi at niid-day lialf an hoor^ followed Iby 

aindkol flurty to foity-fiTe suni^ The afteomoon is to he oon-* 
aeotaied to ordinaxy oooapations. Bine at seven o’dobk, test lor 
hall an hour, then take a short walk, go to bed at a fixed hoar (as 
nearly as posmble). If the patient is exoeptionaBy weak and ' 
" or subject to obstinate insomnia, it is better to advise him to go to 
bed directly after the evening meal. The insomnia of a neuropath 
is a bad haldt, and should be treated in the same way as a moral phe¬ 
nomenon ; the indolent often suffer from it, because their brain, not 
suffidentLy tired during the day, remains exdted during the night; it 
is also a hite-noire of those who write at night, the exdted brain con¬ 
tinues to work even at the hour when they seek deep. This weakness 
is more easily overcome by the aid of a sMct regimen than by the use 
of hypnotic drugs, all of which have their inconveniences. 

Without doubt, one will judge these precauticps juvenile even to 
the burlesque, tyrannical even to the absurd! Whoever reads this 
chapter wiU doubtless have dificulty in preventing himself from 
shrugging his shoulders. But I condder that one must know, at 
times, how to brave ridicule. I know, besides, that a diseased mind 
is very difficult to cure. In theory, a few lines suffice; in reality, 
one does not succeed by dictating a few vague directions, but one 
must take the trouble to regulate the duties of each hour even to 
the smallest details. 

1 go even further; the doctor moralist must redgn himself to act 
the imenviable part of overseer—I was going to write the word “spy.” 
He ought not to fear from time to time, during the morning, to pay 
an unexpected visit to such of his patients as are particularly 
refractory, to see if they are at work as they promised. No sort of 
sacrifice is unbecoming in this case. However, it generally suffices 
to have the aid of a companion, of a mother, or of a friend, whose 
presence constrains the indolent patient to keep his promise. Nearly 
all patients are finally touched by the trouble one takes iar them, 
espe<hdly when one reasons kindly with them; none of them thus 
treated will bear nudice for the severity and inconvenient seal one 
shows towards them. 

Now we will study the advice oonoeinmg the corporal hygiene, 
the treatihent to be given to tiie sluggiffi ffigesti<m. Let us take 
as a m^d a' severe regimen ; this is only applicable to patimits 
whose organs have been in a riiatter^ condition for some time, 
vriiose digestion is slow, and who suffer firom headaches of gastric 
origin. Most of the foUovrii^ presoriptic^ me only tempeomry^ 
from which the patient may deviate when general heallh^'tt 
restored^ 
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Eemove from tbe legimaii dl alooholio propaiations, all . that 
fexmetits easily. The patient should eat in preference grilled and 
roast meats, rather underdone than othervdse (white meats in preto- 
enoe), nearly all green yegetahles, dry vegetables (mashed), eggs, 
lean of ham, light fidi, broiled or grilled, and very few sweets. Food 
(diould be prepared mik a small quantity of good butter; salt ehould 
be used, but not pepper. 

Many doctors forbid coffee; I think, for my part, that neurasthenics 
are rather toned by a small cup of black coffee after lunch. On the 
other hand, the suppression of alcohol seems to me of critioal import¬ 
ance; it only revives for the moment, and the immediate cerebral 
excitement that it produces is always followed by a lowering of the 
strength. Exercise, dry friction, transfusion of serum, are more than 
sufficient tonics, perfectly harmless, and their action is more durable 
than a glass of Burgundy. Yeiy few drugs, a spoonful of valSri-- 
amte ^ammoniaqm in cases of ne^ous excitement, little or no 
bromide, a few pancreative pills to aid digestion, a fewnaphthol pow¬ 
ders—^in fact, the fewest remedies possible. 

This physical treatment, this hygiene, variable according to whether 
the patient be.thin or stout, anmmic or the reverse, old or young, has 
not for its aim, let it be well understood, the curing of indolence, but 
it aims rather at alleviating and regulating the working of the central 
nervous apparatus. It is the treatment of the nervous disorder pre¬ 
ceding that of the mind. A psychological treatment, a sowing of 
useful ideas, is only possible on a freshly ploughed field, cleared of 
its useless herbs. The day when our patient has a good appetite 
and digests easily, sleeps a sleep which repairs, when we have pro¬ 
cured him a strength to dispose of at will, then there only remains to 
teach him how to use it. He must be quite convinced lhat strength 
does not accumulate with impunity in the brain of man; that he 
must know how to expend it, to utOise it regularly, under penalty of 
inflicting an overdose of exertion, so to speak, on toe nervous system, 
which is quite as serious as overstrain brought on by excessive work. 
Nervous energy, which one is apt to forg^ makes itself felt under 
toe form of excitement, attacks of anger or tears, and nothing 
appeases it like work. 

2.—^Psychological Hygiene. 

If one witoed to sum up in a phrase what modem psychology— 
and notably toe fine researdies of M. Pierre Janet—has taught 
us about toe mental state of neuropaths, mided by their nervous 
system, one would say, ** These are men of absent mind, absorbed by 
a fixed idea, spoilt by inveterate, unconscious habits, which plMe 
them (so to speak) beyond the pale of the ordinaoy routine of life. 
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It is through absenoe of mind, which has passed into a habit, that an 
hysteric remains insensible, or with half the body paralysed during 
many months. .The neurasthenios, the melancholic, are frequently 
tormented by cruel fixed ideas, and one knows with what great facility 
they become subject to morphia, alcohol, and ether. 

Let us try, by way of comparison, to find the psychological defi¬ 
nition of a great man, and we ohull be led to conclude that 
this hero — nearly always smnewhat nervous—is also an absent- 
minded person, absorbed by a good fixed idea, and sustained by 
inveterate habits which raise hi-m above the common life. Ab¬ 
sorbed by the fixed idea of the origin of species, Darwin, who 
was certainly a neurasthenic, owed to his habits, the power of accom¬ 
plishing a colossal work; and so it is with the greater number of our 
celebrated men. 

The same elements are, then, to be found in a great man as well as 
in those who promise well, but accomplish notiiing. That is the 
reason why so many great minds are always haunted by the fear 
of slipping, they are constantly followed by the phantom of an 
indolent, who resembles them like a brother. 

Well, let it be known that it is often possible in the practice of 
life to replace an absurd idea by a good fixed one, and to form excel¬ 
lent habits in the place of deplorable manias. It is precisely in doing 
this that the psychological treatment of indolence consists; it is this 
patient work that the doctor of misguided minds ought to undertake. 

To induce a weak brain to become possessed of a good fixed idea, 
is not a superhuman work for those who know how to set about it 
In fact, the means to be employed remind one of a woman who 
wiriies to make herself loved. 

Let us consider for a moment the means dictated to her by her 
infallible instinct concerning love afEairs. First of all, ^e dresses 
herself with care so as to show ofi her charms to the full; then 
she finds opportunities for constantly being seen, inereases the num¬ 
ber of meetings; her presence must become habitual—^in &ct, neces¬ 
sary ; he must sufEer when she is no longer near. She kindles the 
fiame of jealousy, to make it understood that she is an incomparable 
treasure, and that another will grasp her if he does not stretch forth 
his arm in time. 

Imitate her, you who wish to leam the marvellous art of reclaiming 
the indolent. Help your patient to choose a work really suited 
to his abilities; embellish the idea with all the hope that it is possible 
to raise; self-content, worldly importance, glory, and fortune to be 
conquered. Talk about it without oeasbg; like a Wagnerian motive, 
repeat it again and ftg&in, and soon you will find that the brain seizes 
the idea, and can no longer exist without this good obsession. Finally, 
when the idea becomes bheririied, when the brain loves it, as one loves 
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and desim a woma;^ make it to be uziderstood that it bd^igti to all» 
that it ie ia the m, ihat eiio&er, braver and aim may etq^ 
ia aad oaxxy it off to utilise first 

^Wbat a lesouEoe lor the iaddieat aad weak! Obseedoa is simply 
an idea which comes to us without effort aad ia spite ol ouiselyes; it 
is iavoluataay atteatioa, iastiaoiive, aad ooasequeatly without fatigue, 
substituted fear voluntaiy atteatioa, of which so few mea are capable. 
For I know ao higher aad rarer faculty ihaa that of beiag able to' 
suddealy fix oae’s attentioa, without delay, without evasioa, oa a 
ceirtain subject; to bend one’s thoughts, aad maintain them at will on 
the (hosea subject. 

It is the ideal, very rarely reached, of the working of the mind. 
Goethe acquired it late in life, thanks to the severe and tenacious 
exercises brain went through during his daily interviews with 
Eokennann. But what an exceptional brain! The great majority 
of intelligent men only think of the subjects which impose themsdves. 
We very rarely choose our ideas, they hold and haunt us; we follow 
them as a soamambulist does the glittering object which has attracted 
his regard. Is it not much better, by means of an eminently moral 
device, to render the predominating idea so irresktible, that it should 
make us act usefully aad save us from being unproductive ? 

Naturally, it is necessary to vary one’s advice aooording to the 
character and profession of each patient. I have had the opportunity 
of treating—^for nervous affections and at the same time for indolence 
—^men occupying the most varied social positions: students, oom- 
posers, military officers, men of letters, lawyers, financiers, politicians, 
poor workmen, and idle, rich people. For each one of them it was 
necessary to choose a ruling idea, suited to his occupation and in 
proportion to his strength. 

When the moiaHst doctor endeavours to impress his patimit with a 
good fixed idea, he must be on his guard against suggesting an aim 
too far away, an ambition only capable of being realised at a long 
date. The indolent neuropa^ are nearly always affected with a 
form of short-sightedness of the mind, which only permits them to 
see the result when it is quite near. Think of students, who only 
become aware of the difficulty of an examination, of the importance 
of succeeding, and of the sma^ess of their knowledge, a few days 
before the trial. Just at the hu^ they are remorseful for all their 
wasted hours, and they make, when too late, a violent effort L 
know many who never ^ploy a better method through life. But 
this evil is not without a remedy. The practical method used by 
oandidates for the position of house-surgeon to keep themselves &om 
these faults, is to form groups, consisting of ten or tw^ve mmnbers, 
and to place themselves under the direction of two or three former 
surgeons <harged to drill and prepare them for the examinatum. 
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These ‘‘diieotors of leotores ’’ p^paire a long piogramine, in whi^ 
1^7 }>e lona^ all the fu^o^ aei^ then 

the work to be aooomplished each week. Eyeij Satu:^y there is 
oonfereno^ The students read a ^ 

thesis, answ^ oral ^uestionB, which are cntidsed by their diiels and 
(Knutsdee ;/ a^ they are few in number their turn oftm ooi]^ 
to be on the piatfpm, and their stin^ulated urges on 

{heir <x>uxage during the length of a weeki Many axie . anpzessed 
with the idea of cutting a poor figure at the end of a few days, 
whom the pale linage of the great e^mhmtipn auoue ten mont^ 
distant would not affect. 

When the vocation is chosen, a plan of work made, and Cadi step 
of the ladder to be dimbed piedsely indicated^ it still remains to 
induce the indolent patient to be no longer lazy, but to work patiently, 
steadily to the end of the task, in order to attain the pnunised land. 
It is the culminating point of our treatmuat of ^e mind, but not 
the most difficult moment of the moral treatment. If we refer to 
facts already observed, the most difficult point is to prevent the 
patient from frequently changing the fixed idea. To suppress indo¬ 
lence is, after all, less heroic than one might be led to thinL One is 
able to arrive at this point by adding to the psychdogioal device, 
^^the fixed idea,” the utility of which we have discussed, another 
device of the same order, habit, custom. We know tbat neurc^aths 
and those whose nervous system is exhausted have a particular ten¬ 
dency to subject themselves to routine, to obey manias, to act firom 
habit. Let us, then, try to understand this worcL 
The human meohanim has two ways of working. One conrists in 
voluntarily ooncentrating all our personality on a desire in order 
to realise it, and to say, “ I will! ” in the interior language. - This 
is what we call a voluntaiy effort / and nothing is more: fatiguing, 
nothing demands a greater expenditure of nervous forces The other 
method consists in abandoning ourselves to impulses which present 
themselves, in acting automatically, and the automatic action only 
requires an insignifioant of brain fatigue. 

iuQ who learn to ride a bicycle wiU easily grasp t^ truth, 
from the fact that the starting of the bicyde is a difficult act; that 
during the first few days all one’s attention and energy are concen¬ 
trated on the desire to keep one’s equilibrium; whilst, after a few 
trials, one rides the machine thinking about different things, enjoying 
the movemeut without ^tigue or pain; simply because one has 
acquired the habit. The culture of the mind ts comparable with this 
impulse oi the muscles. The starling—there is the really difficult 
point—the one painful mom^t; but the continuing of work brings, 
instead of exhau^on, the joys of action, legitbnately expend^ 
strengtii, recognised equilibrium. The encouragement c)onaBt8 
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p(wbiHfy of apiing 'without lassitude, and the iutezise satisfaioti^ 
^ ^wyyTnplifthiTig maaiy fine actious of whioh lu^y <^e9ii axe iu* 
capable. 

Then, whether it be for muscular or brain work, form a haUt, 
substitute namely an automatio act, accomplishing itself without 
fatigue, or worry, for a voluntary act, for a difficult and painful 
start The piychologioal treatment that we are there led to adopt 
consists in avoiding a freidi beginning as much as possible, and in 
acquiimg--even to the point of mania, or “second nature”—^the 
habit of daily work. I ]^ow some active men who on Sundays are 
uneasy, have a head-adhe, because their energies are not employed; 
the work for which they are prepared huls them. Habit has become 
so necessary to them that if they are not able to follow it they 
suffer. 

The indolent once cured—know some such—are quite disconcerted 
and upset, less happy, less calm, when a circumstance independent of 
their will for once deprives them of their daily bread—^for such has 
work become for them. 1 do not lay claim to have invented this 
great remedy—habit. No; it is the greatest minds—in science, 
philosophy, letters—who as they were not able to support work by 
jerks, nor to make a eonstantly fresh start, modestly subjected them¬ 
selves to a rule suggested by instinct. 

In a former work, 1 grouped a few documents showing that the 
most powerful brains of the literature of the nineteenth century, the 
great creators of long works—such as Balzac, Hugo, Michelet, Dumas 
p^re—worked as the monks pray, every day at the same hour, 
and for a definite number of hours. Just as our brain, accustomed 
to awake at a fixed hour, spontaneously abandons sleep and orders 
the eyes to open every morning at the same minute, so their mind, 
accustomed to get up steam at a certain hour of the day, called for 
work imperioudy when the moment arrived. Work became for them 
a regular appetite, a hunger of the mind. Each of these great 
workers had thus only one starting-point for each work. Only the 
first pages caused fatigue, or demanded an effort, the rest followed 
at a peaceful rate; and the monotony of the work did not deteriorate 
from the inspiration; nor hinder sublime discoveries. 

Madame Sand even suipassed them. In order to suppress the pain¬ 
ful effort of beginning ohedi, she made no interval between the end 
of one novel and the commencement of another. If she finidied 
writing a novel at eleven o’clock at night, die only allowed herself 
the time to light a cigarette, and then began to work out another 
plot It shows great ease—one might almost say scorn for the 
dignity of her arb—not to stop to regain breath after an accompliflihed 
work. This painful starting, thanks to which we work so bedly 
during the first hour, tins disagreeable moment of departure, a 
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"WQimm suppressed not ailloinng her incentive thoughts the time 
to grow cold, just as one does not allow the jQames of a fuinaoe the 
time to die out. 

Do not imagine that the masters of to-day are less methodical, 
more fantastical than the workers of 1830 and 1850. In his very 
dever novel on the Cosmopolitan world, M. Bourget wrote the follow¬ 
ing phrase: As to the dramatic authors and noveHsts who pride 
themselyes on living for writing, and who seek inspiration elsewhere 
than in the regularity of habits and at their work-table, their wprk 
is doomed to sterility in advance.’* 

It is, I believe, from Zola, that Bourget learned the benefits of 
habitual and regular work. Here we refer once more to the author 
of Eougon^Macqmrt His psychological case, closely studied from 
nature, served as a starting-point for this study, and it is still his 
case that will enable us to solve several complemental questions which 
suggest themselves. Is it better to work during the morning or at 
night ? Which is the best hour to begin work ? How long should 
one work at a time ? I attach great importance to these questions 
of detail. Whoever treats a feeble-minded patient and wishes to 
induce him to contract a good habit, will soon perceive that it is not 
sufficient to command his patient to work every day, and at a stated 
hour. No; one must take a Httle more trouble; it is the small details 
that give deep roots to the habit, and on which its solidity depends. 
In order that it may be really valuable, especially to a nervous 
patient, a good habit must border upon a mania. 


III.— ^The Conditions of Work. 

In defining the rules of hygiene which appear to us likely to make 
up in part for the lack of moral energy of an indolent patient, we 
have had to leave two or three points in the shade which deserve 
to be examined a little. I think a doctor of the mind must make 
himself understood by his patients, whose quick and uneasy intellects 
are always, more or less, on the brink of mistrust and discourage¬ 
ment. A neuropath of the higher class does not contribute to his 
own cure if he has not a dear idea of the means employed and of 
the reason for them. With the greater number of indolent patients 
that I have had to treat, it would have been fatal to have remained 
arbitrary and to have dictated unintdligible prescriptions. 

Induce a patient to work at a fixed hour and for a definite time, 
but tell him the reason. Explain your tyranny; one has far more 
chance of curing a patient, whom one has interested first of all; and 
it is also a good way of inspiring confidence to talk kgically and to 
prove what one says. 
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At what hour ahoiild one begin wcnkP *^bb! I prefer the 
evening; ideas only come to me between ten o’clock and midnigbi” 

How many times Has one beard this argument, when one recom¬ 
mends—in such a peremptory tone—the work of the morning as 
being hre&iher and the work at night as the more ardent Many men 
suppose themsdiveB to have been marked out by an unchangeable 
vocation for either night or morning work. For a long toe, I 
thought night was my appointed toe. 1 no longer think that 
destiny has condemned us for ever to prefer the hours of lamp-light 
to those of the sun. I know very well that the greater number of 
neurasthenics are only brilliant and animated after dinner; but I 
do not ignore the fact that they are more quickly cured when they 
retire to rest early, and utilise the Acuities of their mind during the 
morning. But, in reality, the most important detail for our hut¬ 
ment is that the toe for work should be constantly the same for the 
same brain; and that the same toe tould always be reserved each 
day for cerebral activity. 

In practice, one must consider the organisation of modem society 
in large cities such as London or Paris. One cannot debar a civilised 
member of society from going to the theatre, etc., for ever; it is thus 
impossible to consecrate once and for all one’s evenings to work, so that 
evening work will never have the automatic regularity which sup¬ 
presses the constant effort, gives energy to the feeble and courage to 
the indolent. We are really only able to dispose of our will in the 
early morning, the few hours which follow our awakening, and we 
can nearly always awake at the same hour; free to rert twenty 
minutes during the day after retiring late. To this motive of daily 
convenience, add this p^chological reason, that the brain congests auto¬ 
matically, and prepares itself for work with a much greater spontaneity 
and ease just after the night’s repose. Consider that all the great 
workers whose example we have quoted so often—Goethe, Darwin, 
Hugo, Michelet, Dumas pere, Zola—worked every morning on rising, 
and you will be led to adopt a general rule with very few exceptions. 

This rule might be thus briefly formulated: “ In order to ensure 
the very least amount of nervous expenditure and fatigue, intellec¬ 
tual production ought to be daily, at a fixed hour and matinal.” 
It is certainly better to yndte during the morning; whosoever is 
possessed with an interesting subject, or with a good fixed idea, medi¬ 
tates all day, and prepares himself incessantly for work. One might, 
with very great advantage, imitate Michelet, who, each evening 
before retiring to rest, read his notes as a child prepares his lesson, 
classified them, impregnated his brain with the chapter to be written 
the following morning, and left his ideas to germinate during lie 
peace of nighti 
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Ond does not know what mysterious nootumal work of ripening is 
aooompHriied wkiM we sleep &us, and we find ourselves on awaken¬ 
ing much better prepared for the following out of our ideas. 

One of the greatest workers of to-day said to me one day-~and at 
first 1 oould hardly believe him—that the whole day’s work was spoilt, 
unweloome and tedious, when a droumstanoe h^dered kinn from 
immediately setting to work on leaving his bedroom; if he only 
strolled or loitered about for a few minutes, opened a book, or wrote 
a letter, his mind was no longer able ditirely to absorb itself in the 
daily task. 

1 have since observed similar defects in many other patients. The 
faculty of attention is, at the best, so fragile that one must coax it, 
catch it before it is thoroughly awake ; it then joheya passively, with¬ 
out being entreated, the first injunction, and willingly rests attached 
to the object on which one wishes to see it hypnotised. At no other 
moment of the day does one find it so docile. 

Then, if you will believe me, after a short toilet—only that which 
is necessary to have the eyes clear and the hands clean—go quickly 
to work as soon as you are awake; you will at once find yourself 
disposed for work, and in a trice the brain will give forth the best of 
its mental secretion. It is a piece of advice of real practical import¬ 
ance. Nearly all neurasthenics who obey this prescription strictly 
improve rapidly, and there are none who do not speak of the feeling 
of great calm which a morning’s work gives them for the rest of the 
day. Do not forget that the greater number of our indolent patients 
belong to the categoiy of neuropaths; that neuropaths have the charac- 
teristic of attaching great importance to futile questions; one must 
take them as one finds them, and combat them with Iheir own 
weapons. 

How long should one Work at a time ? A very short time; in 
reality, a very little time weU employed—as the proverb says. It is 
easily seen that one can only give individual advice on this point, in 
proportion to the demands of the profession and to the degree of 
resistance of the human machine. Test the strength of each patient 
gradually—^the neurasthenic and the indolent are not long-winded 
people—€md regulate the habit of so many hours a day, according to 
what each is able to do. When work is daily it is not necessary to 
work long hours at a stretch in order to produce results. 

Think of the writers, I always quote ^em, not because our means 
are only applicable to them, but simply for this motive, that their 
accomplish^ work is more easily measu^. It is at the mode^ speed 
of from four to five hours a day of written or copied work-—a poet 
conceives always, even whilst sleeping—^that Victor Hugo gave light to 
the fifty volumes (without counting those that are not yet publiriied) 

3f2 
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of the Ne Vark(;ur edition. Balzao died at the age of fiftj*one, 
because he went beyond the limits of his strength^ and did not 
take sufficient sleep. He died worn out from overwork, never 
having known other debauches; he was chaste and temperate. The 
great Darwin only remamed assiduous during three hours every morn¬ 
ing, to which he added a few stolen quarters of an hour. And it is 
with days of three hours* work that M. Emile Zola has given 
at tile age of fifty-four, about fifty volumes, ridi in ^le and matter. 
Three hours* work a day! Are you not struck with the moderate¬ 
ness of the effort, and do you know anything more encouraging than 
such results with similar means ? 

Beware of overtiring an indolent but willing patient. Only ask 
him to work one hour daily, increase the time progressively, but 
never condemn him to too long application; teach him to break his 
work by a small comforting repast, a short walk, or, on the contrary, 
by a few minutes’ rest on a bed if the brain is easily tired Let the 
ruling idea be to have a clear knowledge of the aim, that will 
spare us very long sittings at our work-table. “ The continuity of 
the thought on a single subject singularly multiplies the value of 
time,** said Mosso, the Italian physiologist. That is the wisest motto; 
it is there that one must seek force. And, furthermore, do you 
not find that one works more quickly when one has limited one’s 
time ? Who can tell it the miner would not accomplish as much in 
eight hours of willing work as he does now in nine or ten hours, 
with the hatred of the rule which the master has imposed on him. 

Maurice db Fleury. 
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I,-PEISONS AND PfilSONEBS 

When I -was oonneoted with one of the largest of onr London 
prisons I 'was strook ivith the remark which was onoe made to me 
by a prisoner of oondderable intelleotual gifts. This unfortunate man 
hkd suddenly fallen from a romewhat notable position in the world, 
and had been sentenced to a rather prolonged period of imprisonment. 
For a time he bore the change with remarkable fortitude; accepting 
with apparent resignation the plank bed, the coarse fare, the ill-fitting 
garments, the rigid silence, the oakum picking, the monotonous isola¬ 
tion, and all the daily humiliations of a prisoner’s lot. But at the 
end of a few weeks it was easy for the experienced eye to see that 
this man would break down long before his sentence came to an end. 
He was losing fledi, he was refusing food, his face was assuming a 
deathly pallor; he was presenting all the physical symptoms of an 
approaching ciios. The great silent machine into whose dutdies he 
had fidlen was slowly but inevitably undermining his reserves of 
strength, and complete exhaustion was merely a question of time. 
One of the most painful experiences of prison life is to watch this 
process of exhaustion in operation; to know that it can be stopped, 
and yet to be quite unable to interfere with it tmtil the fatal col¬ 
lapse is dose at hand. In this particular case, when it did occur, I 
remember in the course of conversation using the word patience. 

I could be patient,’* said the miserable man, “ for patience is a 
virtue. It is not patience, it is apathy you want here, and apathy 
is a vice.” 

I have ventured to mention the remark of this prisoner on the 
effect of prison discipline on his mind and character, because it exactly 
coincides with the conclusions arrived at by Lord Kimberly’s Convid 
Prison Commission in 1879, and by Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s Prison 
Committee in 1894. Exactly four years ago, in the pages of this 
Beview, I asked the question, ** Are our Prisons a Failure ? ” In the 
following year an answer came from the Committee appointed by the 
Home Secrotary of the day to inquire into the conditions of Englidi 
prison life. This answer was, that imprisonment not only fails to 
reform offenders, but, in the case of the less hardened criminals, and 
especially of first offenders, it produces a deteriorating effect.” This 
indictment of prison administration has been twice repeated. It was 
first made by the Kimberly Commission, in 1879; it was reiterated 
by the Gladstone Committee, in 1895. It is a terrible indictment of 
any system for which the nation is responsible, to say that it is a 
source of harm instead of good. Unfortunately, my experience of 
prisons teaches me that this indictment is true. 
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What is the tesolt of iidfi deteriorating process on the prison p6^- 
laiionP The first and most pernicious result is, that it turns the 
AftaTiB.1 of fflin^er into an habitual criminal. Xf prisoners are for the 
most part had whmi they go into prison and, as an effect of imprison* 
ment, are still worse when they come out, imprisonment so far from 
serving the purpose of protecting society adds considerably to its 
dangers. The casual offender is ^e person to whom crime is merely 
an isolated incident in an otherwise law-abiding life* The habitual 
criminal is a person to whom crime has become a trade; he is a 
person who makes hw living by preying on the community. The 
prison is the breeding ground of the habitual criminal. The habitual 
criminal is the casual offender to begin with. But the prison 
deteriorates him, debases him mentally and morally, reduces him to 
a condition of apathy, unfits and indisposes him for the tasks and 
duties of life; and when liberated he is infinitely more dangerous to 
society than when he entered it. It is not sufficiently recognised 
that punishment may be of a character which defeats the ends of 
justice. The chief end of justice is the protection of society, but this 
end is defeated if the ultimate outcome of punishment is to make the 
person punished a more formidable enemy of society than he was 
before. Imprisonment, as at present conducted, is one of those forms 
of punishment in which the ends of justice are, in the majority of 
cases, ultimately defeated. At the present moment there are about 
18,000 people in the prisons of England and Wales. Of these 18,000, 
considerably more than one half will go back to prison again. 
Imprisonment will do them no good. It will not make them good 
citizens. It will not protect society against them when they are once 
more at liberty. It will make them more likely than ever to prey 
upon society. It would be some satisfaction if the proportion of 
prisoners which imprisonment fails to deter was diminishing; unfor¬ 
tunately the proportion of re-convicted prisoners, or old offenders, is 
steadily increasing. We have the usual lame apologies for this 
damaging fact from the officials, whose duty it is to make the best of 
a bad business. But some of us who have had occasion to come in 
contact with the habitual criminal population, can estimate these 
excuses at their proper worth. 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, in their report to the Home 
Secretary, attribute the break down of the prison administration to , 
excessive centralisation, and to the machine-like methods of dealing 
with human beings whidi excessive centralisation always produces. 
This report, it is true, was issued a year or two ago, and it might be 
supposed that matters have mended since then. But this is not the 
case. The deterrent effect of imprisonment is now less than it ever 
was in any period of English history. According to the latei^ returns, 
the prison population contains a h^er proportion of criminals who 
will return to a life of crime than ever it did before. It is on this 



aooo^t tbat &e Some Secapet^ lias jiuit placed before ibe House of 
Ck ^ii i o aB a new Prisons Bill, and a new set of regulations affeoting' 
the internal management of prisons. In oonnec^on with this Bi^ 
the question immediatdy arises how it is likely to remoye the 
defects in the existing system whidh were pointed out by the Glad¬ 
stone Oommittee. In other words, how far are the Home Secretary's 
proposals calculated to decentralise the prison administration, and to 
decrease the proportions of recidirism. 

As far as the Home Secretaiy’s Prisons Bill deals with the subject 
of Convict Prisons it has a decentralismg tendency, inasmuch as it 
provides for the establishment of Boards of Visitors for these institu¬ 
tions. Convict Prisons, it may be as well to remark, are at present 
five in number, and contain a population of rather more than 3,000 
male and female prisoners, sentenced to periods of detention ranging 
from three years’ penal servitude to penal servitude for life. The 
entire control of these prisons has hitherto been in the hands of a 
bureaucracy concentrated at the Home Office. A few selected persons, 
under the name of Prison Visitors, have been permitted to fiit liker 
shadows through these grim establishments. But the visitors have 
practioally no powers, and, as was shown on Mr. Gladstone’s Com¬ 
mittee, no real knowledge of the facts of prison life. The Home 
Secretary, in his Bill, wisely proposes to dismiss these shadowy 
figures and to appoint Boards of Visitors in their stead, vested 
with certain definite duties and responsibilities. According to the 
Memorandum which accompanies the Prisons Bill, these new Boards 
of Visitors are to be somewhat similar in constitution and function to 
the existing Visiting Committees in local prisons. Now, if anything 
was made plain before the Gladstone Committee it was the inadequacy 
of the Visiting Committee system. There is no reason to believe 
that a similar system will be more successful in the Convict Prisons 
than it is in the local or short-sentence prisons. On the contrary, 
there is every reason to suppose that the proposed Convict Board of 
Visitors, if selected by the Home Secretary from persons living in the 
neighbourhood of Convict Prisons, will be of as little real utility 
as the existing Visiting Committees connected with the local prisons^ 
If the Home Secretary wishes to carry out the spirit of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s recommendations, and to pass a re^ measure of decentralisation, 
he should constitute a single Board of Visitors for all the Convict 
Prisons. A Board of Visitors of this character would be infinitdy 
preferable to the five petty local committees which the Home 
Seeretazy’s Bill proposes to set up. It is to be recollected that the 
Convict Prison population differs essentially in composition from the 
local prison population, and therefore cannot be treated on exactly the 
none lines. It is not drawn, like the local prison population, frora 
the locality in which the prison is situated. It is a population whidh 
is drawn from all parts of England and Wales, and it is absm^ to make 
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priao&m, leoroited from all parts of the oounixy, nabjeot to the jmis- 
dioti(xa or sapenrisioii of local jtustioeB of the peace, or local magnatea 
who happen to reside near oonviot institutions. The Home Bemtary 
would dnd a single Board of VisitorB infinitely more useful to him in 
the practical administration of OouTiot Prisons than five peity local 
hoar^. A single board would be a more important^ and, therofore, 
a more dignified body. It would have a wider range of Tision, for its 
operations would not be confined to one prison, but would induda 
them all. Its suggestions and recommendations would be based on a 
wider experience. Its inspection would be more efficient, because it 
would be compelled to compare and contrast differences of local 
practice in the various Convict Prisons. Finally, and perhaps most 
important of all, such a Board would enjoy a much greater measure 
of public confidence than a merely local board, because it would be 
likely to command the services of better men. If a Board of this 
kind is established, its powers and duties should not be made a mere 
matter of definition by prison rules. These powers and duties should 
be defined by Parliament itself. 

I now come to that part of the Home Secretary’s Bill which deals 
with local prisons. It may be useful to state that the local prisons 
are, in the main, the old county prisons, which were handed over to 
the central authorities by Act of Parliament in 1877. These local 
prisons are fifty-six in number, and about 150,000 prisoners are sent 
to them in the course of the year. The sentences of local prisoners 
range from a single day to two years. When these prisons were 
placed under the control of the Home Secretary, certain small powers 
were reserved for the county magistrates who used to control them. 
These powers are exercised by a body technically known as the 
Visiting Committee of Prisons, compost of county magistrates. In 
practice it has been foimd exceedingly difficult to get these Visiting 
Committees to take much interest in prison administration. It was 
felt that the Act of 1877 had shorn them of their powers and dignity, 
and, except in rare cases, local interest in prison administrotion 
unfortunately came to an end. Mr. Gladstone’s Committee, faithful 
to its policy of decentralisation, made several sugges^ons with the 
object of improving the status of the Visiting Committees. Most of 
these suggestions are perfectly feasable, but they were, as a rule, 
objected to by the Prison Commissioners, with the result that the 
duties of the Visiting Committee, as set foi^ in the draft regulations 
accompanying the Prisons Bill, remain practically the same as before; 
and these committees will be more than human if they a greater 
interest in prison affairs in the future than they have done in the 
past. So far, then, as the regulations attached to the Prisons Bill 
^ect the local magistrates, the admitted evils of the present oentral* 
ised system will remain as acute as ever. 
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Another step in the direotion of deoentralisatiQii was propoaed by 
the Gladstone Gonmiittee, which the Home Secretary also ignores ih 
his Bill; that ie to say, the appointment of an independent inspector. 
In a secret service sm^. as the Prison Department, which has the lives 
and liberties of so many thousands of human beings practically at its 
mercy, it is obviously inadvisable that too much power riiould be 
concentrated in any one set of p^d offirialB. One of the most con- 
jipiouous blots on the Oentralising Act of 1877, was the destruction of 
the admirably balanced distribution of power which existed between 
the local and the central authorities in the conduct of prison adminis¬ 
tration. Before 1877 the local prisons were administered by the 
county magistrates. But as a check on the powers of the magistrates, 
these establishments were all subject to inspection by the Home 
Office, representing the country at large. The Act of 1877 com¬ 
pletely revolutionised this arrangement. Administrative as well as 
inspectorial power was concentrated in t}ie Home Secretary, to an 
extent which has no parallel in any other department of the State. 
To save appearances, as Sir Godfrey Lushington, the late Permanent 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department, pointed out in his 
evidence before the Departmental Committee, the county magistrates 
were given a sort of vague authority. But for all practical purposes, 
as I know from personal experience, administrative as'well as inspec¬ 
torial power was absolutely in the hands of a body of four officials 
at the Home Office, described in the Act as Prison Commissioners. 
If the inspectorate had been allowed to remain independent, the old 
healthy balance of power between inspection and administration would 
have been retained under new conditions. But when the county 
magistrates were destroyed, the independent inspectorate was destroyed 
along with them, and both were buried in the same diriionoured grave. 
The prison inspectors, under the existing system, are not independent 
inspe^rs at all; they are merely the subordinates and servants of 
the Commissioners. In many cases they owe their position to the 
CommissionerB, and it is easy to understand all the obligations which 
Such a debt entails. What has been the result of all these revolu¬ 
tionary proceedings in the sphere of prison administration? Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his speech in opposition to the Prisons Bill of 1877, 
predicted them with remarkable foresight. Inspection, which used to 
be a reality under the old system, became hollow and perfunctory 
under the new. In the very mild language of Mr. Gladstone’s 
report, inspection assumed a somewhat routine and formal character.” 
The Home Secretary lost touch of the actual facts of prison adminis¬ 
tration. As the report says, the government of prisons practically fell 
into the hands of the Commissioners, and the Home Secretary only 
became acquainted with those matters which were specially x^erred 
to him by them. 

It is not in accordance with the public interest that the Home 
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Via en^rftly <iflpftndflnt ofa. the PrxCKMEI Oommissioiim 
for all infcnrinatioiii on priBon affairs. It was shown before the 
Fiisons Oommittee that the information which the Home Seoretary 
placed before the House of Commons as to the condition of the Londcm 
prisons not to be trosted. It was stated in the House that there 
was ample accommodation in these establidunents. Bat when the 
facts came out before the Committee it was seen that this statement 
was inaoourate from top to bottom, and that some of the London • 
prisons were seriously oyerorowded. Misstatements of this kind 
would be impossible if the administration was held in check and kept 
up to the mark by an independent inspectorate. This was what the 
Prison Committee felt, and they put their ideas into practical shape 
proposing that the subordinate inspectorate should be abolish^, 
and the independent inspectorate re-established. The adoption of 
this proposal would have restored that healthy balance of forces 
which was so effeotive under the old system, and whidb. has been 
considered so essential by every political thinker where the welfare of 
human beings is at stake. It is probable that this fundamental 
reform is omitted by the Home Secretary in deference to the Obser- 
yations of the Prison Commissioners on the recommendations of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Committee.” If this is so, it must be pointed out that 
these observations are in many particulars extremely inaccurate. 
Here are a few instances. It is not accurate to say that prisoners 
were transferred from one prison to another without unnecessary 
delay. If this had been done there would have been no overcrowding 
of the London prisons. It is not accurate to say that prisoners did 
not lose marks when they were ill. It is not accurate to say that 
teaching prisoners in class was the rule. It is not accurate to say 
that it was, or is now, the practice to inform a prisoner that he will 
get library books if he asks for them. The Commissioners’ rules for 
the education of prisoners assert distinotly ** that no prisoner in the 
first stage will be allowed instruction or the use of library books.” 
As a matter of fact, at the time the Observations of the Commissioners 
were placed before the Home Secretary, no prisoner was entitled to 
library books till he had entered the third stage ; or, in other words, 
till he had begun his third month in prison. It will he seen from 
these facts that the Commissioners are, to a large extent, ignorant of 
the working of the system which they control, and their word is not 
to he accepted as final on such an important matter as an independent 
inspectorate. The object of this proposal is to decentralise an over* 
centralised system, to distribute responsibility, to establish a healthy 
balance of power within the administration, to make accurate info^ 
mation accessible to the Home Secretary, and through him to the 
public at large. Until a proposal of this character becomes part nf 
the law of the land the administration of prisons will not enjoy publio 
confidence, and will not deserve to enjoy it. 
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Thus lar I have dealt with that portion of the Prisons Bill which 
is conoemed with the higher branches of administration. I now pro¬ 
pose to saj something of the clauses in it, andihe regulations attached. 
to it, whi^ affect the daily life of the pinner. The Bill proposes 
two changes which will imdoubtedly be beneficial, and it is stzmige 
that they have not been adopted long before. A very large proper^ 
tion of the local prison population is composed of persons committed 
•to prison in default of payment of a fine. Many of these people 
would be able to pay half the amoimt, or sometimeB three-quarters of 
the amount, but b^use they cannot afford to pay to the uttermost 
fMhing they must go to prison and serve the whole of their sentence. 
In the Prisons Bill it is proposed to shorten the offenders’ stay in 
prison by one half if he can pay half his fine, and to make the dura¬ 
tion of his sentence depend on the proportion of the fine he is able to 
pay. This excellent proposal comes from Sir Charles Cameron’s Com¬ 
mittee on the treatment of offenders. If it becomes law it will 
diminish the prison populatton, it wOl be a saving to the Treasury, 
and it will shorten the debilitating process which the prison popula¬ 
tion at present imdergoes. The second change which the Bill pro¬ 
poses, consists in allowing prisoners sentenced, to nine months and 
over to earn a remission of their sentence equal to one-fourth of its 
duration. This system is in operation among prisoners under sentence 
of penal servitude, but it does not as yet apply to persons sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment and under. If the remission ^stem 
becomes part of the local prison code, it will tend to decrease illness 
in prisons, and to decrease the very high ratio of insanity which at 
present prevails among the local prison population. Offences against 
prison regulations are now very frequently punished by diminishing 
the amount of a prisoner’s food. As Dr. Baer, the eminent authority 
on prison hygiene, points out, insanity often follows the infliction 
of these punishments. If the Home Secretary’s Bill passes, offences 
against prison discipline will be dealt with, in many cases, by with¬ 
holding remission of sentence, rather than by inflicting dietary punish¬ 
ment with all its pernicious results. The power to earn a remission 
of sentence is also a precious element of hope amid the general gloom 
and deadnesB of a prisoner’s life. It seems a pity that the Home 
Secretary, while he is about it, does not extend ihe principle to a 
larger proportion of the prison population. Last year the total 
number of prisoners committed to local prisons amounted in round 
numbers to 148,000. Only 2,000 of these prisoners will be affected 
by the new remission scheme. If the scheme were extended so as to 
affect all prisoners with a six month’s sentence, it would embrace a 
population of between five and six thousand prisoners. Even this, it 
will be seen, is a small number compared to the total annual admis- 
iflons to prison. 

The only remaining proposal in the Home Secretaiy’s Bill which 
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opens out important oonsiderationB^ is the dassifioation cl oBenders. 
In local prisons dassifioatiQn is beset with many diffionlties, and some 
of these difficulties cannot be altogether OYeroome. In large prisons 
the principle of dassifioation can be made to some extent a ledity; 
in small ones it must always more or less remain a dassifioation in 
name. On the other hand, small prisons possess the' inestimable 
advantage of admitting of individualisation, whidi, after all, is pie< 
ferable to a mere meohanical system of dassifioation. dassifioation, 
unless it is followed up by individualisation, loses most of its value; 
and with the existing st^, individualisation in large prisons is an 
impossibility. In the large prisons, as Mr. Gladstone’s Committee 
pointed out, the whole staff is undermanned, and until this grave 
defect is remedied the dassifioation proposals of the Prisons Bill will 
do no practical good. In fact, the whole position of the prison staff 
requires re-consideration. In too many cases the warders are them¬ 
selves treated by the authoiitieB on very much the same footing as the 
criminal prisoners. Secret reports can be made against them, which 
destroy their humble career. High ideals of conduct and duty are 
set before them in the new prison regulations, but until a warder’s 
position is made safer and more honourable, his first object in the 
future, as in the past, will be to keep a clean sheet. In connection 
with the subject of classification, Mr. Gladstone’s Committee directed 
attention to a class of prisoners which has increased considerably in 
recent years, namely, feeble-minded prisoners. One of the medical 
witnesses estimated the numbers of this class at from two to three 
per cent, of the prison population. In addition to this dass the 
prison population also cont^s a considerable percentage of inmates 
. who are not weak-minded, but may be described as in a condition of 
mental instability. One of the heads of the Prussian prison admi¬ 
nistration estimates that this dass constitutes about ten per cent, of 
the prison population. Many of them are habitual criminals, although 
some have been convicted for the first time, and convicted as a rule 
for offences against the person. Cellular imprisonment has a baneful 
effect upon prisoners of this type. It is fnm their ranks that most 
of the prison lunatics proceecL Prisoners of this class, if subjected 
to cellular confinement, are addicted to uncontrollable outbursts of 
violence, when they do not go completely mad, or madness seises 
them soon after their release. A man of this type, whom I knew 
very well, was liberated from one of the London prisons last May. 
After he had been at liberty for two or three weeks, he was arrested, 
and committed for trial at the Central Criminal Court, for the murder 
of two women at Deptford, under circumstances of peculiar atrodty. 
At the trial this crimhial was declared insane, as was evident from h^ 
whole demeanour, and he is now an inmate of Broadmoor Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum. It is most essential, in the interests of public 
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security, that prison disdpline, in tlie shape of the cellular system, 
should not be applied to prisoneis of this type. But 1 see no dear 
recognition of this type of prisoner in the Home Seoretaiy’s new 
regulations aSecting the medical depi^rtment. If this type of 
prisoner was dearly recognised, and certified as unsuitable for cellular 
confinement, the high rate of insanity which at present disfigures our 
prison returns would undoubtedly be diminished, and some of the 
atrodous crimes for which discharged prisoners are now responsible 
would never occur. 

The remaining regulations accompanying the Prisons Bill contain 
nothing distinctiyely new, and will do nothing towards rationalising 
prison treatment, or redudng the dimensions of recidivism. In fact, 
these regulations are for the most part a literal reproduction of the 
rules already in existence. The general rules at present before the 
House of Commons are drawn up in order to enable the authorities 
at the Home Office to make special rules. It is on these special rules 
that a prisoner’s lot for the most part depends. The general rule, 
for instance, enacts that provision shall be made for the instruction 
of prisoners; the special rule, among other things, provides that the 
amount of instruction shall consist of twenty minutes twice a week. 
In this case it is the special rule, and not the general rule, which is 
of importance. The general rule provides that each prison shall 
have a libraiy; the special rule says that no prisoner shall be 
allowed a book from this libraiy till he has been a month in prison. 
Here, again, it is the special rule which most intimately affects the 
conditions of prison life. All the general rules at present before 
Parliament might be subjected to a similar examination with similar 
results. But enough has been said to show that it is the i^ecial, and 
not the general rules, which afford an insight into the heart of prison 
life. In the House of Commons the other day the Home Secretary 
said he does not see his way to make these special roles public. But 
they are far too important to be kept secret, and they are not kept 
secret in any community except our own. Only a few weeks ago the 
eminent head of the Italian prison administration sent me a copy of 
all the rules relating to the treatment of prisoners in the Italian 
prisons. The whole of the rules relating to Prussian prison adminis¬ 
tration are also public property, and can be purchased for a few 
shillings. It is somewhat remarkable that this should be the only 
country in which prison rules are iffirouded in secrecy and mystery. 
Prison treatment, like every other department of life in this country, 
must ultimately derive its sanction from public opinion, and it is 
contrary to all the traditions of English justice that any section of 
the population, however degraded, riiould governed ly regulations 
which the public are not permitted to see. 

William Douglas Kobbisok. 



II.~-OUR FEMALE CRIMINALS. 

Among the reoomiuendations of Mr. Asquith’s Prison Committee, 
made in their Beport in April, 1895, were seTeral which had cfpeoial 
reference to female prisoners. A few have been carried out by the 
authorities, and 1 ^lieve others are imder consideration, but the 
most important and far-reaching have been quietly ignored. The 
small number of women in our prisons as compared with the number 
of men partly skccounts for this neglect, since it is difficult to try 
experiments unless there is sufficient material to experiment upon. 
Taking the Beport of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Dire^rs 
of Convict Prisons for the year ended Blst March, 1897, we find the 
daily average population of the local prisons was 11,570 males and 
2,417 females, or nearly five times as many men as women. In the 
convict prisons the numbers were 3,089 males and 202 females, 
or more than fifteen times as many men as women. In ten local 
prisons the average daily population of females does not exceed five, 
and there are only four, namely, Holloway, liverpool, Manchester, 
and Wormwood Scrubs, where it exceeds 100. But although this 
may account for neglect, it does not justify it. If there were a real 
desire to reform the system of prison treatment for women, we should 
find something being done at the large centres, and approved methods 
being gradually extended to the smaller prisons. In oases of 
lengthened imprisonment it might be worth while to transfer women 
to prisons specially adapted for their reformatory treatment; and 
much good might also be secured by training female warders in large 
prisons, and letting them spread the light by being appointed to 
superior positions in small prisons. The ffict is that our prison 
administration is entirely in the hands of men, and partly hrom 
ignorance of the wants and characteristics of women, and partly from 
fear of doing more harm than good, the Commissioners turn a deaf 
ear to suggestions of radical reform. The matrons are often clever, 
experienced women, but, like most salaried officials, they know it is 
their wisest policy to obey orders without making suggestions. A 
few ladies have been invit^ to act as visitors, and no doubt their aid 
in finding employment for discharged prisoners may be useful; But 
there is no arrangement whereby the experience of trained and 
efficient women can be brought to bear upon and modify the policy 
of the Commissioners. An occasional conference or committee of 
pri^n matrons, at which certain questions could be submitted for 
their consideration, and the appointment of a lady as aandstant 
medical officer in eadbt of the four lar^ prisons already m ent ioft ed, 
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woold be uBefiil. Thfre^ s^tild also be .apipointed female inapeotos 
or yLutors—not Toliinte^*^4mt;jesp^^ servants of jj^e Home 
. O£ioe, whose duty it i^onld jnkt kli the prisons used for females 
or juvenile prisoners, and r^9^*to the Commissioners at frequent 
and regular intervals. The suggestions of such women would very 
ik>on open the eyes of the Commissioners to the pressing need of 
change, and I believe the decrease of the female prison population 
would be the almost immediate result. It is not that the Commis¬ 
sioners do not intend to do the best that is possible for female 
oriminals; it is that they are entirely ignorant of what is wanted. 
Their chief attention is claimed by the 15,000 men in their keeping, 
and the 3,000 women are managed on the principle of ‘‘let well 
alone.’’ The inspectors report that the arrangements for food, 
clothing, prison occupations, and other routine matters are correctly 
carried out, and that is considered enough. In the meantime, the 
statistics prove that, out of every three women who came into prison 
under sentence during the year ended March Slst, 1897, nearly two had 
been in prison before. About one-half of the men convicted during 
the same period had been in prison before; but these figures do not 
sufficiently indicate the difference. Women, more than men, receive 
numerous short sentences, and sometimes come into prison several 
times in the course of one year. The real fact is, that women, 
instead of being reformed by prison treatment, are dragged down by 
it, and that our system, planned carefully, with the best intentions, is 
really calculated to manufacture habitual criminals and drunkards. 

The most pressing need is to remove habitual drunkards from 
the local prisons. Some measure for the treatment of inebriates 
has been promised more than once, but none has been introduced. 
There are essential differences between the problems of treating male 
and female inebriates, and they should be included in separate Bills. 
The female habitual drunkard is not a wage-earner, and is of no 
manner of use in her home. She degrades the life of our cities, and 
is the cause of law-breaking in others. She should be locked up in a 
hospital, not for a fixed term, but until the medical superintendent 
considers she is cured of the disease of drunkenness. During treat¬ 
ment riie riiould work for her maintenance, and when discharged, 
trouble and even expense should be incurred to guard her from the 
first temptation of finding herself free from control. At present we 
fill our cells with the poor creatures who are diseased, and oft^ 
insane, and who refuse the prison fare during the few days of their 
sentence, being generally sick from the effects of alcohol. We dis¬ 
charge them after this practical starvation, and they are met at the 
prison gate by old associates. One old offender said to me that when 
jhe left Holloway iffie seldom got past “ Holloway Castle ” (the ptd>Uc- 
hoese), imd never beyond the “Angel.” Could a more cLeyer .plan be 
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deris^ for oonfinmng a habit of drinking spirits lhaa looking a 
person up in a dull cell for three days, 'with unsuitable food, and then 
lettmg her loose into a city of gin-palaoes ? The iSison Oomtnis* 
sioners are not to blame for this blunder. It is the &ult of the 
legiriatuie. 

The change which ranks next in importanoe to the clearing out of 
inebriates from ordinaiy prisons is that which is sorely needed in 
prison oooupations. Female prisoners are employed in what may be 
csdled the domestic work of the prison, and in certain industries such 
as laundry work said needlework. The nature of the employment, 
as far as I can find out, is quite haphazard. Various ciroumkanoes 
determine it independently of any rational principle whatever. It is 
quite certain the choice is not made with a view to punishment. 
Oakum-piddng has been discarded, and Colonel Gktrsia, in his evidence 
before the Departmental Committee, seemed to think that within 
certain limits a prisoner chose her own employment (Minutes of 
Evidence^ p. 219). Agmn, the statistics show that there is no con¬ 
sistent plan of choosing the most paying industries, with a view to 
lessening the cost of maintenance. The laundry at Strangeways 
Prison, in Manchester, is the most profitable of all the female 
industries, but for years it has been left alone in its glory, whilst the 
convicts at Woking were wasting their time in comparatively valueless 
twine-spinning; and in numerous local prisons unskilled needlework 
was allowed to hold the field. Is it, then, a pure reformatory system 
that the Commissioners have in view? in this case they might 
either employ the prisoners with the purpose of improving their 
physical and moral condition during the sentence, or they might 
train them for respectable employment in the future. But neither 
plan is discernible. As for improving their physical condition, 
nothing is done beyond the regularity of diet, and the ventilation and 
cleanliness demanded by public opinion in every institution. There 
is no exercise except the dreary round in the prison-yard. Gardening 
is a brilliant exception, and such industries as laundry work neces¬ 
sitate a very heated atmo^here during working hours. As an 
example of the hideous mistekes which may be made by kindly- 
dii^KMsed men if they turn a deaf ear to female oritioism, I may men¬ 
tion that female prisoners with infants are denied the change of air 
and scene afforded to their fellow prisoners in the associated work¬ 
rooms, and are confined all day in their cells, with a little needlework 
and the baby. The results of such an arrangement as regards the 
treatment of the infant will be obvious to any experienced woman. 
The irritabilify of mother and (hUd, the diriy state of the cell, the 
irregular feeding, and the effect on the health of a nursing mother in 
such close confinement, are so undesirable that it is astonishing that 
medical officers have not long ago reported upon the point When 
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the Ixiby is oine months old it is tak^ from its mother, seat io 
the lather, or, failing him, to the workhouse. If the prisoner lores 
hOT ohQd, this separation is a tortare outside the sentence of the 
CSourt, and ought not to he tolerated in a country which boasts of the 
abolition of slar^. The Oonunisrioners say they are conridering 
this matter, but without delay the rules should be modified so as to 
ensure adequate change and exercise for a mother and infant. 

* Our prison system in reg^ to the moral improvement of female 
prisoners is even more unsaiisfaotoiy than in regard to their physical 
health. The visits of the chaplain are made in the presence of a 
warder, who stands at the door, keys in hand. If any good is to be 
done by visiting, female Scripture-readers should be appointed, and 
they should be selected with a tolerant appreciation of the fact that 
a large proportion of our prison population have their early associa¬ 
tions rooted in Nonconformity. The Commissioners at present 
recognise only the Church of l^gland and Boman Catholicism. A 
little while ago a Departmental Committee was appointed by the 
present Home Secretary to inquire into the education and moral 
training of prisoners, and no Protestant Nonconformist was put upon 
it. Prisoners who recollect Nonconformist influences during their 
early youth and happiest years might be deeply touched by religious 
teaching of the sort to awaken those old recollections, ^e formal 
service and often incomprehensible sermon offered them in chapel 
only arouse ridicule, and actually injure them by adding irreverence 
to carelessneos. I venture to think the Nonconformist churches are 
greatly to blame for the apathy they have shown in asserting their 
rights of entrance within our prison walls. If they had demanded 
entrance the public would certainly have supported them, and the 
hands of the Commissioners would have been forced. The education 
given in our prisons is quite elementary, and is not calculated to 
have much effect in awakening the intellect or widening the sym¬ 
pathies of a prisoner. On the whole, there is nothing to lead us to 
suppose for a moment that the daily routine of prison life has been 
sketched out with the idea of moral reform. 

Lastly, can we find any logical intention of fitting the prisoners 
for a future respectable career? Without hesitation anyone who 
looks through the Blue Books vrill answer No. Of all employments 
domestic service is least suited to a woman who has lost her character. 
Yet numbers of female prisoners learn nothing in prison that will be 
useful to them, unless they are housekeepers on their own account 
or enter domeBtic service. Laundry work, except of a specially skilled 
kind, brings young women into the companionship of a very low 
dass. Yet this is ^e industry which seems particularly favoured at 
the present moment fmr prisons imd rescue homes. In some prisons 
women are employed in industries which after their release must be 
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utterly iifidesB to as twine^spiimmg and wMtew&tog. 

Hie fact is there is no plan whatever in the i^oioe of feniale iMn^ 
tiies. Hie CoiniDiaBLoners have never worked, out the suhjeK or 
hrought toeir reason to hear upon it. Li the first plaoe the wants 
, of the prison are considered. It is thought economical fov toe 
prisoners to do all that is required instead of paying for free woto. 
This is carried to such an extreme that prisoners on stript diet are 
told off to cook meals for the warders. A woman who has not tasted 
tea for ox months has to pour toe boiling water on toe fragrant 
leaf, and is punished when a few tea leaves are found concealed in 
her pocket. She is living on brown bread and the prison broto, and 
toe is expected to fry sausages without pilfering. Such a poli(y of 
penny wise and pound foohsh should be abandoned for good and all. 
Nor is it even penny wise, for if warders were trained as they should 
be, toe young ones could easily be employed for service at the 
warders’ mess. Bough washing of prison clothes and prison floors, 
whitewashing, and otoer work of a similar kind, are of no use what¬ 
ever in fitting a woman to earn her living when toe comes out of 
prison. What toe requires to learn is a skilled trade carefully chosen 
with a knowledge of her antecedents and her natural capabilities. 
By such means many prisoners would leave the gates never to return, 
and toe extra cost would be quickly balanced by a decrease of prison 
population. 

The last point I want to write about is of great and pressing 
importance, and I fear it is one which the authorities will be very 
riow to take up. The female prison staff needs radical reform. It 
is astonitoing how efficient toe matrons and warders are, considering 
toe conditions rinder which they work. In the first place, their hours 
are too long and their rest is insufficient. The day begging at 
6 A.M., ‘with certain intervals of rest and meals, seems well enough 
on paper, but it is cruelly extended when a batch of prisoners comes 
in late—an occurrence very frequent in city prisons. The men have 
much better arrangements than the women for night service, for I 
only know of one case where there is the equivalent of a night 
wattoman on toe female side. Hence a 'warder after toe long day’s 
work is liable to be awakened by toe beU of a fractious prisoner. 
Then, again, the opportunities for complete mental change are totally 
inadequate for women working under a great strain. When a matron 
leaves her prison for her short annual holiday, there is no deputy 
matron to take her place even in a large prison. The plan of having 
a few experienced chief female warders to travel from one prison to 
another to relieve toe staff in holiday time is well worth consideration. 
In such prisons as are situated at a distance from a large town toe 
warders have very little opportunity of real change horn weto to 
week, and the want of family life much more injurious 
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|||2i 6 female atttS thftn to ilw male. A vnxdieat living mth Jiia vnie 
flvfamHy^ and lieai^ of tbe iMdren’s progress at sdiiool, aind 
ente^ining a friend or two, spends a vezy different sort of evening 
from tke matron in her lonely little home, when the pnson*heip has 
gone hack to her oell and the door and shutters are closed ; or than 
the warders in the female quarters, talking prison gossip aM prison 
grievances over the fire in their common sitting-room. The answer 
*pf the auHioriiies is, of course, that numberless apphcations are made 
or every vacancy, and that the service is most popular. Every paid 
service is popular in these days, especially for women. But it is not 
enough to show that candidates abound and that warders cling to 
the service. The more important question is whether the women 
appointed are really suited to the work required of them, namely, 
the improvement of the criminals in their charge. If the warders 
are tired in body and mind they cannot exercise a good influenoe on 
the prisoners. Short hours, comfortable feeding and housing, and 
plenty of wholesome recreation, are the conditions most likely to 
attract and keep warders of the right sort with sunny tempers, bright 
hopeful spirits, and bubbling over with originality. Here and there 
a matron is found with these characteristios, and then her prison 
becomes a hrilHant example, and one feels that all the other matrons 
should be brought to study it. Generally speaking, the warders are 
good, trustworthy, punctual workers, with the curse of overwork and 
monotony stamped on their features and in their very gait. 

The selection of female warders has hitherto been made with 
absolute disregard to any industrial training. Except in one or two 
eloeptional cases no demand has been made for teohnioal knowledge 
in any shape. A matron requiring a warder to superintend the 
workroom has one sent to her with an excellent character from the 
local clergyman and so forth, but no knowledge whatever of cutting 
out or any of the skilled requirements of a forewoman. The results 
are that the matron has to train the new warder as well as she can, 
and when she has done it with infinite pains the work is still of very 
poor quality. Nearly eveiything done in our prisons by the female 
j^risoneis is amateur work, and the consequence is that the workers 
cannot earn good wages when they come out. They are already 
handicapped by loss of character, and it is no wonder if they go on 
slipping downwards into the miserable class of habitual criminals. 

To sum up: 1 say, without fear of exaggeration, that the whole of 
our system of prison administration, so for as it affects female 
criminals, requires overhauling, and the statistlos published by the 
Commissioners prove it beyond doubt. The system of the future 
will he something of this kind. There will he hospitals in healthy 
districts for inehriateB. They will be managed by doctors, and 
faoiHtkB wiE exist for plenty of open-air exerdse. As far as their 
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health will pemit the imnatea nnUl inaintaia themadTea by indua* 
ixid work. Our pdaona will be mubh smaller than at present, bhiefly 
beoanseof the abaraoe of inebriates, but also beoanse we diaU no longer 
manu&otoe habitaal ormiinals aa we are now doing. These smaUer 
piisons will be staged by competent trained women, who will not 
have their vitality sapped by overwork, nor their tempers spoiled by 
dull monotony^ The prisoners will be treated aa individuals, and 
not as mere items in a huge crowd. The best that is in them will 
be carefully cultivated by moral and by industrial teaching, and they 
will be launched into the world with the caution that is necessary for 
those who have been accustomed to strict discipline. They will also 
be equipped with the knowledge of some handicraft which will ensure 
them at least a chance of living respectably. The handicrafts taught 
will not be the result of mere chance, but^^ be selected after consul¬ 
tation with the Frisoners’ Aid Society of the district, or other persons 
likely to be helpful. Instead of aiming at saving a halfpenny here 
and a hal^nny there, the much larger economy will be kept in sight 
of permanently lessening the supply of female criminals. Legisla¬ 
tion is needed for the proper treatment of the inebriates, but for other 
reforms all we want is a sufficiently strong public opinion to force the 
Prison Commissioners to consider the question as a whole, and to act 
in accordance with the dictates of common sense. If the prisons Bill, 
now before Parliament, becomes law, they will have increased power 
to introduce reform, and the interest aroused by the debates on the 
measure will enable them to dip into the national pocket for such 
necessaiy expenses as cheerful nurseries for the babies in jail, and an 
efficient staff of female warders. 


Eliza Orme. 



THE INSOLVENT POOR. 

The average man—the nuin in the street,” as the jonmalist of to¬ 
day calls him—has no clear notion of the afiairs of the Ootuity 
"Court. He reads occasional paragraphs in the evening papers of some 
amusing incident, in whidi the humour of the Plaintiff or Defendant 
is capped by the humour of the playful and learned Judge, and tbe 
bumour of the reporter, displayed in his dramatic character sketch of 
the litigants, is the chief motive for the record of the case. I have 
often been told that my work must be very amusing, that I must see 
a great deal of life, and that County Court oases seem very enter¬ 
taining, and I have come to the conclusion that those of the public 
who never enter a County Court, or read any sane record of its every¬ 
day work, which is too often dull, wearisome, and painful, and no fit 
material for paragraphs and head-lines, live in the belief that the 
occupation of a Judge of a County Court is a legal form of small 
beer and skittles, at which the Judge’s part is to preside with free 
and easy good humour, and settle disputes with as much wit and 
readiness as he happens to possess. No one who has any experience 
of the actual proceedings of the Courts would recognise such a picture 
as in any way portraying the facts of the case. Here in Manchester and 
Salford we are able to divide the work of the Courts into two classes, and 
to keep them distinct from each other. One containing a not important 
number of Bankruptcy, High Court, and other cases, in which the 
litigants are of the same class and have the same legal assistance as 
in the High Court. The main differences between the High Court 
and the County Court in the conduct of such actions, being the sim¬ 
plicity of the procedure, and the rapidity and punctuality of trial in 
the ii^erior Court. The second, and to my mind the more important, 
if less interesting class of oases, being the large mass of debt collecting 
oases imder £20, which were the original work of Courts created by 
the legidature for the better securing the payment of small debts.” 
The first class of work is a somewhat onerous compliment to the 
ability with which the County Courts of the country are worked, but 
the second dass ought always, it seems to me, to be the chief interest 
and care of County Comrt Officials. And in the work connected with 
this smaller dass of cases, the chief result of my experience has been 
aduUsense ofthe enormous mass of misery andwretohednessitisone’s 
duty to ^uBe,and the despondent feding that of necessity oppresses one 
in ike presence oi misfortoe, that one can sympathise with, but not to 
any xnatezial extrat alleviate. 1 diould like, therefore,if itbe possffib 
to bring home to the average dtisen, the hopdess and almost 
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grading position of the insolvent poor, and to suggest for his con¬ 
sideration some of the lines upon which their position might he 
improved, and some of the reforms which, with or without legislation, 
might assist in bringing about that improvement. 

To begin with, one may state that there are over a million cases 
entered every year in County Coui’ts, to recover debts imder £20, 
and it will give some idea of how few cases are seriously disputed 
when I state, that there are only between eleven and twelve thousand 
cases in which the Plaintiff fails to succeed, and these latter figures 
refer to all cases up to and above the £50 limit. Many cases get 
settled, some plaints never get served, but I have no doubt that one 
is well within the mark in stating that 98 per cent, of cases under 
£20 result in judgment for the Plaintiff. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Court is to this extent a collecting agency rather than a Court for 
the determination of disputes, and it is, in this respect, that its 
machineiy should be examined. Few who do not know by personal 
experience, something of the life of the poorer class of working men 
and women, recognise the enormous extent to wliich they live and 
have their being on credit. The extent to which credit is given, and 
recklessly given, to men, women, and children, by the competing trades¬ 
men who supply the working classes, would bo an absurdity if it did 
not lead to so much misery. As Jiidge Chalmers put it in an epigram 
bom of his wide experience of the insolvent poor; “ They marry on 
credit to repent on Judgment Summonses.^^ 

Now the two main causes of this rec*k!ess system of credit are :— 
(1) the keen competition among tradesmen; (2) the existciK'-e of 
imprisonment for debt. It is not advisable here to say much of 
trade competition. If it were a competition to sell the best goods 
at the most reasonable price it would perhaps be liealthy enough, 
but it seems to be rather a competition to give the longest credit for 
the most inferior article. The largest classes of competitors are the 
money lenders, the credit drapers, or “ Scotchmen,” the travelling 
jewellers, the furniture hirer, and all those fimis who tout their 
goods round the streets for sale by small weekly instalments. 
These of necessity give reckless credit, and, equally of necessity, 
collect their monies with much suffering to their poorer class of 
customers. It seems fairly clear that to a working man on small 
weekly wages, no credit can be given in any commercial sense. A 
tradesman if he gives credit at all to such a man, ought to give it 
upon the ground that he has reason to believe that he is an honest 
man who can and will pay his debts. As a matter of fact, the two 
chief reasons, or rather, excuses, for giving credit are both somewhat 
weak. Tradesmen will tell you that they have given a man credit 
either because he was in receipt of good wages or because he was 
out of work. In the first case they ought clearly to insist upon 
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cash, and the workman ought to get the advantage of a cash price, 
and in the second case they should only give credit if they know 
the character of the man, unless, of course, they choose to call it 
charity, with which the County Court has nothing to do. But in 
truth, credit is given without enquiry, recklessly and equally to those 
in w'ork and out of work, for necessities, luxuries, and inutilities, 
and given at a price which includes the profit of the credit giver, his 
costs of making weekly collections, the costs of his debt collector or 
solicitor, and ultimately a considerable tribute towards the main¬ 
tenance of the County Court. 

Now all tliis is only possible because of the second factor in our 
treatment of the insolvent poor, namely, imprisonment for debt. The 
insolvent rich—if we may use such a phrase—do not nowadays fear 
imprisonment for debt. At the expense of a few pounds borrowed 
from a friend, they file their petition in bankruptcy and shake them¬ 
selves free of all their creditors as if by magic; for not being traders 
their discharge is of little importance to them, and they go absolutely 
unpunished. I set down a few cases from the Annual Report of the 
Board of Trade for comparison with some other cases, which I propose 
to set out later— 

“ Bristol. No. C4, of 1896. 

Liabilities expected to rant.;£86,631 

Probable value of assets on realisation . . . 100 ** 

Debtor, younger son of n duke. Creditors, mostly money-lenders and 
tradesmen. His expenditure, which included losses by betting, 
largely exceeded his income, and knowledge of his insolvent position 
for some considerable period was admitted. 

“ Kingston. No. 21, of 1896. 

Liabilities expected to rank. £ 21^741 

Probable value of assets on realisation . . • 667 ” 

Debtor, formerly in the army, lived on his wife’s income, lost money 
in Stock Exchange speculations and betting. No income except 
£135 derived under marriage settlement. 

“No. 471,of 1896. 

Liabilities expected to rank ...» ^£298,166 

Probable value of assets on realisation , , 1,700 ” 

Debtor, a peer At the time of his succeeding to estates in 1864 hifl 
liabilities were £30,000, and have apparently continued to increase 
in consequence of his expenditure being larger tlian his income. His 
discharge was suspended ihree years on account of unjustifiable 
extravagance in living. 

These are samples of the glorious achievements of the insolvent 
rich. Now let us turn to the shorter and simpler annals of the 
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infiolvent poor. For them the maxim, “ Si non hahet in aere luat in 
corpore,” is still a living truth, only they hear it as quoted to me 
once by a poor woman in the words of some Scotch draper: “ If 
I canna ’ave yer brass I’ll tak yer body.” The law is not the same 
for the speculator who lives extravagantly above his income to the 
injury of his creditors and the working man on five-and-twenty 
shillings a week who fails to live within his means. Tlie latter is 
only in a very limited sense the creature of bankruptcy. The luxury 
of legal insolvency is almost denied to him. He is ordered to j)ay 
his creditor, and the costs his creditor has incurred in obtaining 
judgment, and the fees of the County Court, at so many shillings 
a month, and if he fails to pay his instalments his creditor proceeds, 
at further cost to the debtor, to collect them by means of a judgment 
summons. Then, upon proof that he has or has had the means to 
pay the instalments due, ho is committed to prison for default. Few 
citizens, I think, recognise the number of persons who are thus com¬ 
mitted to prison. In 1895 ^ no less than 275,423 summonses were 
issued, 166,875 hoard, 93,041 warrants issued, and 8,375 debtors 
actually imprisoned. Nor can it he granted that of those wlio pay 
between the issue of the summonses and the day of imprisonment, all, 
or nearly all, are in a position to pay, in the sense of possessing 
surplus money sufficient to discharge the debt. Friends and relatives 
come to the rescue, fresh credit is obtained to pay off the old debt, 
and thus the result of a committal order is too often to thrust the 
unfortunate debtor one step deeper into the slough of insolvency in 
which he is already sinking beyond recover}". At the same time it is 
of no use railing at the system. The Select Committee of 1893 
reported generally in favour of it, mainly, I think, because the 
working class themselves uphold it. They uphold it for one reason— 
and a powerful one—because \iithout imprisonment for debt there 
would be no reckless credit, and without reckless credit there w'ould 
be no possibility of prolonging a strike after their own accumulahid 
funds began to give way. All that any individual Judge can do 
is to administer the system with as much sympathy and mercy 
as is compatible with its honest working, without prejudice to his 
right of private protest as a citizen against its social iniqtiity. 

Having now pointed out the position of the small debtor in the 
County Court I want to draw attention to an existing system of 
small Bankruptcies known as Administration Orders which are very 
little used or appreciated by either the Courts or by debtors, but 
which with some improvements might do much to mitigate the evils 
of the existing system of imprisonment and chock the recklessness 
with which credit is given to the poor. 

(l) Tho figures of 1895 are given because on Jan. I, 1898, when this was revised, no 
tiler figures were then published. 
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This Administration Order was the creation of the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1883, and in a few words the system may be thus described: 
Where a debtor has judgment against him in a Coimty Court and 
is unable to satisfy it forthwith, and alleges that his whole indebted¬ 
ness does not exceed £50, he may file a request for an Administra¬ 
tion Order. In this request he gives a full list of all his creditors 
with particulars of their debts and states whether or not he proposes to 
•pay them in full and by what monthly or other instalments. Notice 
is given to creditors of the date of hearing, and on that day the Judge 
either makes or refuses the order or makes a modified order at his 
discretion. If a majority in number and value of the creditors dis¬ 
sent, no order less than 20s. in the £ can bo made, and in no case 
may payments extend over a period of six years. As soon as the 
order [is made aU proceedings against tlie debtor, in respect of the 
debts scheduled, are suspended and the creditors individually cannot 
attack him. He can, however, if he does not pay his instalments, be 
committed for default or the order can be rescinded. The fund 
created by his payments is appropriated—(1), for the PlainlifE’s costs 
in the action ; (2), for the Treasury fees which are 2s. in the £ on the 
total amount of the debts; and (3), for the debts in accordance with 
the order. 

This is the system which Mr, Chamberlain, on the second reading 
of his Bill, March 19th, 1883, described as a system whereby the 
“ small debtor would be in exactly the same position as a large 
debtor who had succeeded in making a composition with his creditors 
or in arranging a scheme of liquidation. Although he had not 
abolished in all cases imprisonment for debt, yet, if these provisions 
became law, it could be no longer said that any inequality existed in 
the law as between rich and poor. The resort to imprisonment * to 
secure payment would be much rarer, and a large discretion would be 
vested in the Judges to arrange for the relief of the small debtor by 
a reasonable compensation.” 

These were brave and wise words, interesting to-day as showing 
the then intentions of tho author of the system, hopeful to-day as 
suggestive of what may be expected from those in authority when 
they recognise the failure of the system in achieving the objects for 
which it was invented. 

The advantage of the Administration Order over the individual 
collection of debts is manifest, but the imperfections in the system 
are equally manifest. The limit of £50, the veto of the creditors, 
and exorbitant Treasury fees to be paid in priority to the divi¬ 
dend to creditors, are of themselves sufficient to account for the 
failure of the system. Thus it is not surprising to find that in many 

(l) In 1883, 43,344 warrantis of oommitment were issued; and, in 1895, 93,041 
warranta of commitment were issued. 
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of the Courts this section of the Act is a dead letter and the Adminis¬ 
tration Order is unknown. There is, and I think rightly, a wide 
discretion given to Judges of the County Courts who are supposed 
to study the needs and wants of their particular localities, and 
minister to these wants in a quasi-pastoral spirit. Without the active 
assistance of Judges and Registrars such a system as this could not 
he either known to—or understood hy—^the insolvent poor. Many 
Judges probably think the system worthless, and in consequence it is' 
not usei Thus on two circuits, 5 and 8, Bolton and Manchester, 
1,122 orders were made, while on five large London circuits, 40-44 
inclusive, only 50 orders were made. I have myself found a con¬ 
siderable increase in applications for Administration Ordei*s since I 
have encouraged debtors, whose affairs were in a hopeless state, to 
make their application, and taken occasion to explain to debtors 
appearing on Judgment Summonses the provisions of the section 
enabling them to apply. How hopeless is the condition of many 
of the insolvent poor, and what they are reduced to by reckless 
credit given to them by some classes of tradesmen may be seen 
from some of the follo’vudng cases extracted from the Administration 
Order Ledgers of Manchester and Salford:— 

“ M. No. 358.—^Labourer ; wife ; 9 cliildren ; IBs. per week; 12 creditors ; 
7 judgments; debts £40 9s. 8d. Has nearly finished paying these at fis, in the £ 
by instalments of 6s. a month. The Treasury got £3 4s. Court fees on the 7 
judgments, and £4 fees on the Administration Order. 

“ M. No. 399.—Labourer ; 228. a week ; wife ; 11 children, two earning 5s. a 
week ; 14 creditors ; 10 judgments ; debts, £44 Kis. Id. Was paying lOs. in 
the £ at lOs. per month. Paid £6 ; order then rescinded. Treasury taking 
£4 8s. fees ; creditors, £1 123. The Treasury had previously had £3 178. Court 
fees on the 10 judgments, 

“ S. No. 429.—Railway Porter; IGs. lOd. a week ; wife and 1 child, aged 
three ; 19 creditors ; 9 judgments ; 13 of the creditors travelling drapers; debts, 
£33 10s. Order, 10s. in the £ at 5s. 6d. a month. 

“Before the Order was made he -was, under the 9 judgments, bound to pay 
39s. 6d. a month, and liable to committal if he failed. The Treasury has already 
had £3 4s. 9d. Court fees on the judgments, and will get a further £3 6 b. fees on 
the Administration Order, 

“S. No. 551.—Labourer; wife and 6 children, two earning jointly lOs. per 
week ; wages, 18s. a week; 18 creditors, of whom 11 were travelling drapers ; 
16 judgments ; debts, £20 lOs. 2d. Already liable to pay 35s. a week to different 
judgment creditors. Order made, lOs. in the £ at 4s. a month. Court fees already 
paid to Treasury, £4 14s. 3d. Under the Order they will take another £2. In 
this case the State has added more than 30 per cent, to the original indebtedness 
of the man in the vain endeavour to make him do what he was unable to do, i,e., 
pay his debts without the means to pay them. 

“S. No. 460.—Ostler; wife; no children; 21 b. a week; 25 creditors; 9 
judgments ; debts, £32 78. 6d. ; 14 of the creditors travelling drapers. Order, 
10s. in the £ at 6 b. per month. 

“Apart from the Order he was bound under the judgments to pay 22s. a 
month. Here the Treasuiyliave had £2 8s. 6d. Court fees, and will get a further 
£3 4s. fees on the Order.** ' 
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In the three last cases the insolvency was chiefly due to a care¬ 
less wife. The porter’s wife was quite young and an easy prey 
for the travelling draper. 

From these cases it is at least clear that if such debtors are to 
be left to their various creditors, a large portion of their time will 
be spent in evading the service of Judgment Summonses or appear¬ 
ing in court, either by themselves, or more usually by wife and 
baby, to show cause w'hy they should not go to gaol. Without 
the assistance of some form of bankruptcy and discharge their case 
is hopeless and their future must be one of chronic insolvency. 

One of the chief objections to the present system raised by creditors 
is the exorbitant fees charged by the Treasury. Parliament enacted 
that these fees should not exceed ” 2s. in the £ on the total amount 
of the debt. Tlie Treasury interpreted this to mean that there 
should always be 2s. in the £, whatever composition was paid, and 
ordered it accordingly. So, if a man’s totel debts be £o0, the 
Treasury draw £2 lOs., whether the debtor pays 20s. in the £ 
or 2s. in the £, and draws this in priority to creditors and whether 
the Order is fully carried out or not. As we have seen, the Treasury 
have often, before the Order is made, drawn considerable sums on 
jtidgments forming part of the Order, and creditors contend, and I 
think riglitly, that these fees are excessive. 

Some time ago I collected the idews of the Judges on these fees 
and forwarded them to the Treasury. Speaking generally, they 
were adverse to the fees, but the Treasury, although they have the 
power to mitigate the fees, cannot see their way to do it. I put this 
matter in the forefront of possible reforms, because it can be done 
by a stroke of the departmental pen witliout legislation, and if done 
would do much to render these orders more useful to—and there¬ 
fore less unpopular with—creditors. I have often pointed out to 
grumbling creditors that those fees were probably not intended by 
Parliament to be exacted, for I have never thought it part of my 
duty to apologise for the rapacity of a government department. 
And when the figures for 1895 were recently quoted to me by an 
aggrieved creditor, “ Treasury income from fees on Administration 
Orders £6,929, money paid to creditors £15,168,” I could only 
concur in the view that it was little short of a scandal that such an 
income should be drawn by any department out of so miserable and 
helpless a class as the insolvent poor, especially when it is done at the 
expense of those to whom they owed money. 

The Treasury, of course, have a departmental view perfectly sane 
and satisfactory after its sort. If I understand the view aright it is 
this:—These Orders do not pay their way according to our calcula¬ 
tions. There is an income of £7,000 a year coming to us under an 
Act of Parliament, and our duty is to take what is provided, asking 
no questions for conscience sake. If one could get beyond the 
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department to the individuals composing it, and make them realise in 
the midst of their great affairs that this sum of £7,000 a year, 
trumpery but acceptable, at Whitehall, is a grievous tax in the 
cottages of the insolvent poor, some reform would perhaps be made. 
Indeed, I cannot but think that the departmental view of the small 
work of the County Court is altogether wrong in principle, and that 
the time is at hand when Parliament should enforce a more modem 
view of its duties on the department. The constant cry is that the 
Courts do not pay. The answer is that they ought not to be asked to 
do so. The toll-bar principle ought to be gradually abolished, and 
the Courts of the country ouglit to be as free to Her Majesty’s poorer 
subjects as the high roads. Nowhere is this more true than in the 
County Court, where the fees throughout are exorbitant and exces¬ 
sive, pressing with the greatest harshness on those who are already 
over-burdened with debts. 

These and other matters have, however, been reported upon by 
commissioners and mentioned in Parliament. The only immediate 
reform that can be made is the reduction in Treasury fees. That can 
be done forthwith and without legislation if Parliament desires it, 
and ought to be done without delay. After that it will be time to 
put forward a more satisfactory s(3heme of small bankruptcies, open 
to all weekly w’age-earners, whatever the amount of their debts, with 
an official receiver responsible to the creditors and the Court. Parlia¬ 
ment ought at least to find time to carry out the recommendations of 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords in their report on the 
working of the Debtors’ Act, printed in 189^1. The most important 
there made w’as; “ That tlie question of costs in respect of 
Judgment Summonses and Orders of Commitment is one deserving 
serious consideration, and that it would be advisable that a Depart¬ 
mental Committee of the Treasury should carefully consider the 
matter as early as po8.sible.” This question of costs and foes in all 
small proceedings is one that wants an immediate and searching 
investigation and reform of a not wholly departmental character. 

Meanwhile faith, which will remove mountains, enables me to 
believe that the Departmental Committee of the Treasury are giving 
it a wise and most deliberate consideration. Hope also buoys me up 
to look forward to a time when Parliament will amend the Statutes 
of Limitations in regard to small debts, curtail imprisonment for 
debt, and enact at least as favourable laws for the insolvent poor las 
exist for the insolvent rich. Charity, meanwhile, compels me to 
grieve that so little is done to stop the reckless credit which is offered 
to the poorer classes, and to urge the consideration of such measures 
as may assist the insolvent poor, who of all our fellow citizens seem 
to me to demand pity and sympathy, in place of punishment, rigour, 
and harsh laws. 


Edward A. Parry. 
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A LITTLE more than two years ago, Mr. Rhodes returned to England, 
his political power gone, his life-work at the Cape wrecked, the 
instrument which he had forged for Imperial expansion—the Chartered 
Company—threatened with destruction. After a career of unparalleled 
success in everything that he touched from mining and finance, to politics 
and Empire-expansion, fortune failed him. The mistake of the Raid 
was an earthquake shock, which in a moment brought to the ground 
the whole edifice of political power that it had taken more than a decade 
to put together. Over the Cape Dutchmen, who had accepted Mr. 
Rhodes* policy of racial equality and union, a wave of race-feeling 
swept. Mr. Hofmeyr used the opportunity to regain his ascendency, 
and President Kruger and his Boers once more had the support of 
the Afrikander Bond. The Federation of South Africa, to which a 
few months before the attitude of the Transvaal was the only obstacle, 
seemed further off than ever. The idea of Dutch supremacy re¬ 
asserted itself; and the abrogation of the Charter was vigorously 
urged, not only by advocates of that idea in South Africa, but by 
Little Englanders in London. He would have been a bold man who, 
in the face of such a downfall, would have predicted the return to 
power of the much-misunderstood ex-Premier in a short two years’ 
time. 

Mr. Rhodes, however, met this great reverse with characteristic 
courage. Though nothing could be done at the Cape, he could 
still find work in developing Rhodesia, where the colonists had 
not lost faith in their chief. By the time ho reached Mashonaland, 
the rebellion of the Matabele and the rinderpest had completely 
stopped aU plans of development. He found the young community 
struggling for bare existence with the Matabele hordes. To a 
strong man the shock of adverse circumstances is invigorating, 
and Mr. Rhodes, with that indomitable self-reliance and untiring 
energy wliioh characterise him, threw himself into the struggle with 
the rebels, and found in that struggle opportunities for great action, 
which a continuance of unbroken prosperity at the Cape could never 
have offered. 

The great statesman insisted on sharing with his fellow-colonists 
the dangers and hardships of their doubtful and difficult campaign. 
He took his full sliare of the actual fighting; inspired confidence 
in others by his own unwavering confidence in the event of the 
struggle; and at last foimd an opportunity by his own personal 
infiuence and at his own personal risk of effecting the complete pacifi¬ 
cation of Matabeleland. The genius that perceived the right thing to 
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do and the right moment for doing it, is a rarer possession than the 
cool daring with which the desperate enterprise was carried out. One 
is inclined to think that the long strain of lying for weeks in an un¬ 
guarded camp 'within easy striking distance of the Matabele rebels, 
who might have killed or captured him at any time without the 
slightest difficulty, was a harder test of courage than the dangers of 
the historic Indaha itself. Everyone knows how Mr. Rhodes trusted 
hims elf at that Indaha, unarmed and unguarded in the rebel fast¬ 
ness in the Matoppos, how by his sagacious and humane statesman¬ 
ship and patient and sympathetic diplomacy he established a per¬ 
manent peace, which saved much bloodshed to the rebels and the 
Imperial troops, and ended the war when Carrington’s army had 
endeavoured in vain to bring it to a conclusion. This striking 
achievement 'will not easily be forgotten in England, while in the 
records of Rhodesia it ■will remain one of those golden deeds which 
form the tone and temper of a 3 'oung commimity. It was also a 
valuable example to the Rhodesians that the humane and considerate 
method of dealing 'with natives is the right method, while to the 
natives themselves it was a revelation to know that the great white 
Chief looked on them, as his children, to bo ruled kindly if firmly ; 
and that they might bring all their troubles to him as their father 
and friend. Mr. Rhodes has the gift of imagination, ■w^ithout wliich 
a man cannot understand men; but his sjinpatJiy with the black man 
is almost a natural instinct, and wins from the natives a rosj>onse of 
simple trust and willing o}}edience. 

From the pacification of Matabeleland Mr. Rhodes came back to 
England early in 1897, proved l)y trial to be a better man and a 
greater than even his admirers had supposed. At the Parliamentary 
Enquiry his frank and fearless attitude and full avowal of liis ow'n 
part in the Transvaal trouble, made a favourable impression, but the 
fullness of his avow'al disclosed a devotion to the British flag, wiiich 
was generally held to have prejudiced, if not destroyed, the prosi>eet8 
of a return to political power at the Cape. Mr. Rliodes himself 
thought differently. From the first his conviction, which he did not 
hesitate to express, was that so far from his political life being over, 
it had only just begun. A year ago ho w^ent back to South Africa, 
and, returning to Rhodesia, set himself to work energetitjally at the 
development of the country' he had won for tlie Empir(‘. His work 
of 1897—8 in Rhodesia, which saw the arrival of the Cape rtiilw^ay at 
Buluw^ayo, and the Beira railway at ITmtali, was ended by a return 
to the Cape, 'wkere, somewhat reluctantly, for he liad found the life 
of developing Rhodesia an investing and a happy one, he consented 
to put himself at the head of the more enlightened and progressive of 
the Cape colonists, and test the strength of his party against Mr. 
Ilofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond at the election for the Upper 
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Chamber. The most unfriendly critic to-day looking at the result of 
that election would not venture to i-ay that Mr. Ehodes’ political life 
was over. Before the election the extreme Dutch party at the Cape, 
and their Little Englander allies in London, were confident that 
the Cape Dutchmen would never trust Mr. Khodes again. The 
Kruger party at Pretoria, with its secret service fund, exerted itself 
to the utmost to maintain the Transvaal dominance at the Cape; 
•but the struggle ends in a victory for Mr. Ehodes and his progressive 
policy in the strongholds of Dutch conservatism, which exceeds the 
most sanguine expectations. Where the Progressives numbered five 
out of a total of twenty-three in the old Upper Chamber, they now 
number fourteen. 

The significance of this victory in South Africa is enhanced by the 
fact that Mr. Ehodes fought the election on lines little calculated to 
•conciliate the advocates of the idea of Dutch supremacy. Ilis pro¬ 
gramme openly aimed at the downfall of Dutch suj)remacy at the 
Cape; for it included a redistribution of seats in accordance with 
ehanges of population, which would give to the towns, where the 
English element is predominant, a great deal of the representation at 
present possessed by scantily populated country districts where the 
electorate is mainly Dutch. If, as is very probable, a Eedistribution 
Bill, about which there has already been a fairly amicable conference 
between both sides of tlie House, should be passed at the coming 
Session of the Legislative Assembly, the Progressives would have even 
n larger majority than they feel assured of without it. The Bill has 
only to pass the Assembly; it has already a majority in the Council. 

The victory at the j)olls has been followed by the first signs of the 
break-up of Mr. Hofmeyr’s powerful organization. TJie Paarl is a 
centre of Dutch population and of extreme Dutch sentiment, and the 
Paarl branch of the Afrikander Bond has now seceded from the Bond, 
under the leadership of Mr. Du Toit, himself a father of the Bond, 
and sometime a staunch advocate and upholder of Transvaal Inde¬ 
pendence. Experience of the narrow and impracticable nature of 
Krugerism has had something to do with this secession; but the main 
cause is that Mr. Du Toit, in common with a steadily increasing body 
of educated Dutch Afrikanders, sees that there is only one man big 
enough to lead the progress and carry out the union of South Africa; 
and that man is the Englishman, Cecil Ehodes. 

It is not, they feel, a question of race, but a question how long the 
narrow parochialism of Mr. Kruger is to stop the progress and union 
of South Africa, and intelligent Cape Dutchmen are qvdte as well 
aware as Englishmen that the Ehodes idea of racial equality and South 
African Union must conquer the Kruger idea of inequality and dis¬ 
union, and the sooner it conquers the better for all concerned. “We 
must have Ehodes,” say the Dutchmen who favour progress “to 
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stand up to Kruger.” The support given to Mr. Bhodes by a large 
section of the Dutch electorate is the more surprising when one con¬ 
siders the details of his Progressive Programme. There is nothing 
to conciliate the strong Dutch farming interest; for the old concessions 
to the agricultural and pastoral industries are abandoned in the 
interest of the whole community. The duty on meat is to b© 
abolished, the duty on wheat reduced, the brandy farmers are to be 
reached by an excise tax on brandy and by restraints to hinder the 
sale of alcohol to natives, while compulsory education will be little to 
the taste of that section of the electorate which opposed the operation 
of the Scab Act. 

It is to education that Mr. Bhodes looks to remove what remains 
of racial feeling, and he is so sure of his strength that he would make 
it compulsory, which compulsion is quite sufficient to condemn it in the 
eyes of so staunch an individualist as the Dutch farmer. Then the 
larger aims of the Progressive leader were not left undefined. He 
clearly stated that he would work for the union of the Cape, Natal, 
and Bhodesia, with a view to the ultimate union of the remaining 
states of South Africa, all under the British hegemony. Only a fool, 
he said frankly, could indulge in thoughts of an Independent South 
Africa. Nor did he hesitate further to define his attitude towards tlie 
present Government of the Transvaal. He did not desire any policy 
that would lead to bloodshed ; but he asked the Progressives not to 
sympathise with the barbarous policy of the Transvaal, where the denial 
of equal rights was the cause of all the trouble. Ho strongly con¬ 
demned Mr. Kjuger’s tyrannous interference with the independence of 
the High Court, and pointed out very happily that even Mr. Kotze, 
who had been less than two years before active in his Krugerism, 
asking for the punishment of Bhodes and the abrogation of the Charter, 
could no longer stand the depravity of the dictatorship at Pretoria. The 
fact is that the recent election was fought by Mr. Bhodes on the one 
side and Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond on the other on the question of 
support to the Transvaal, as was fully perceived by the German press. 
The Vomsche Zeitung, of March Ifith, declared that “after the raid all 
respectable portions of the people in Cape Colony joined the Afri¬ 
kander Bond, whose objects were gradually to sever the connection 
with British tutelage and to erect an independent republic. Conse¬ 
quently the principle of British supremacy in South Africa is at stake 
at to-day’s elections.” The result is a victory for that principle; which 
shows that Mr. Bhodes has converted a large section of Dutch 
Afrikanders to his broad and liberal conceptions of progress in South 
Africa, or, in other words, proves that the statesman who represents 
the Imperial idea has shown himself more than a match for Mr. 
Hofmeyr and Mr. Kruger in combination. 

Since the election a significant change has taken place in the tone 
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of the Gennan press, which now advises Mr. Kruger to take note of 
the changed attitude of the Cape, and amend his ways. In this we 
see the first effect of Mr. Rhodes’s victory in the direction of bringing 
pressure to bear on the Transvaal with a view to some alleviation of 
the wrongs of the Uitlanders and their industry. 

Looked at from a comprehensive point of view, the recent election 
at the Cape is simply the latest trial of strength in the duel that has 
been going on since 1884, between Mr. Rhodes, as the champion of 
British supremacy, and the British idea of self-government, justice, 
and racial equality, and Mr. Kruger, as the champion of Dutch 
supremacy, and the idea of racial inequality and injustice, expressing 
itself in race-legislation and in the denial of self-government. 

In 1884 the duel began, when Mr. Rhodes, a tiro in politics, stopped 
President Kruger’s bold attempt to secure the trade route to the north 
by means of the republics of Coshen and Stellaland. In 1888, by 
the Rudd Concession, he secured the Northern territories, having 
defeated Mr. Kruger’s efforts to make terms with Lobengula. Then, 
after the successful occupation of the territories of the Chartered 
Company, it took all the skilled diplomacy of Dr. Jameson backed up 
by men and Maxims to turn back Colonel Ferreira and the Boer trek 
at the Limpopo. Another encounter took place when President 
Kruger acquired a preponderating influence in Swaziland, and was on 
the point of securing in Amatongiland the coveted seaboard, when 
his watchful adversary stepped in and stopped him. 

At last, after being completely worsted, when he closed the Drifts 
of the Vaal River, in 1895, President Kruger’s turn came. After the 
Raid, with the lesser men, who live by politics, in office at the Cape, 
with Mr. Rhodes absent in Rhodesia, Mr. Kruger had the field to him¬ 
self. How has he used the opening ? Admittedly he has spent huge 
sums in arming his Boers, and has made as close an alliance as he 
could with his kinsmen in the Free State. But his failure to secure 
material backing in Europe—even from Germany—is evident to all; 
and his customs and railway policy has not endeared him to the 
people of the Capo Colony; though he has made what use he could 
of the Afrikander Bond, and stirred up racial feeling to the best of 
liis power. 

But what has he done to satisfy the majority of the people of 
the State of which ho is virtually dictator ? Has he been gracious 
from the vantage ground of victory and redressed some, at least, of' 
their grievances ? This would have shown a claim to statesmanship. 
Ho has taken the contrary course. If unjust laws chastised the 
IJitlanders before the Raid, President Kruger has since changed 
whips for scorpions. Curiously forgetful of the deterrent con¬ 
sequences, he has been enamoured of Rehoboam’s rash policy. The 
new Press Law, the Aliens Expulsion Law, and the Aliens Admission 
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Law, are specimens of tMs persistent policy of race-legislation. The 
coping-stone to the edifice of oppression and corruption was de¬ 
liberately added, when, on February 16th, 1898, President Kruger, 
without trial, illegally dismissed Chief Justice Kotze, without an 
offer of compensation after above twenty years’ faithful service ; and 
that, simply because he would not be a party to President Kruger’s 
efforts to intimidate and control the High Court of Justice, and make 
that Court a mere tool of the Volksraad, which, everyone knows, is 
President Kruger wit large. This dismissal (followed by tlie resig¬ 
nation of Judges Ameshoff and Jorissen) has removed the last 
bidwark that stood firm against Mr. Kruger’s dictatorial wdll. 
Property and life, as well as eveiything else in the Transvaal, are, it 
appears, to be subject to every whim of an irresponsible and absolute 
despot. 

For the time being Mr. Kruger has his own way; but it is plain 
that, with Mr. Rhodes in power at the Cape, the fall of the micieit 
regime in the Transvaal cannot be long delayed. Tin? condition of 
distrust and depression that exists in a land which owns the richest and 
most scientifically managed gold mines in the world, is a sufficient 
comment upon its present government; and when the Boer’s slow, 
bucolic mind discovers the fact that while ho is struggling to exist 
on his lean and mortgaged acres the Pretoria ring is waxing fat, 
Mr. Kruger’s reign will bo over. 

In considering the long struggle between the cliam]>ions of the rival 
ideas of British and Dutch supremacy, between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Kruger, one finds nothing more remarkable than that extraordinary 
insight into the future, which enabled klr. Rhodes from the first, 
when he entered on political life, to perceive on what the possession 
of South Africa w ould one day depend, Mr. Rhodes is a man of 
imagination, a man of ideas, as well as a man of action; and from 
the first, long before he entered the Legislative Assembly, early in 
the eighties, he had mapped out the policy he has since developed. 
Northern expansion was to be the keynote of that policy—territorial 
expansion, out of which was to grow South African Union. The 
remarkable continuity of his policy will be manifest to any one who 
will study his earlier and later sjjeeches. As long ago as 1884, he 
declared that policy to be the occupation of the northern territories 
and the subsequent federation of the States of South Afric^a. 

This has practically been his aim throughout. To carry it out he 
had to work through the Dutch electorate which then held political 
power in the Cape Colony. He was willing to work with Mr. 
Hofmeyr, but he never joined the Bond and refused to be their 
nominee. He was in favour of giving the Dutchmen their rights; 
and he liked them personally, as they liked him; but he always 
intended the governing race in South Africa to be the British, and 
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the supreme flag to be the British flag. The oocupation of the 
northern hmterland was always with him an expansion of the British 
Empire, and from the first he had in view the supreme importance of 
new territory in which Englishmen could settle and thrive, and thus 
provide fresh markets for the manufactures of the old country and 
occupation for the industry of the teeming millions in her workshops. 
The policy of expansion which Mr. Ithodes framed, he has carried 
•out in detail himself; the imagination that conceived the idea of 
Ilhodesia has been supported by the remarkable enterprise and busi¬ 
ness ability which have made the effective occupation of that territory 
successful. 

When Mjr. Hhodes entered the Cape Parliament in order to use politi¬ 
cal power to obtain the unclaimed country to the north, he found that 
neither the Cape nor the Imperial Government believed in the value 
or would face the expense of carrying out his scheme of expansion; 
and thus he was obliged to invent a private enterprise—the Chartered 
Company—to carry out his idea. And now the probability of the 
success of Bhodesia and the increasing value of its trade have evidently 
been of very material service in bringing Mr. Bhodes back to power 
at the Cape. 

Again it is on the value of Bhodesia that the immediate progress 
of South African Federation hinges in the opinion of Mr. Bhodes 
himself; that is to say the Northern territories are still in 1898 as 
they wore sixteen years ago, the chief plank in Mr. Bliodes’s platform. 
If Bhodesia proves valuable as a gold-producer, it will more than 
counterbalance the disuniting influence of the Transvaal, in virtue of 
Bhodesia’s vast extent, agricidtural and pastoral possibilities and fit¬ 
ness for colonisation by white men. Already the Transvaal trade via 
tlie Cape for the March quarter of this year has fallen £478,368 in 
value, while that of Bhodesia has increased £108,570. 

Mr. Bhodes has placed on record in liis recent speeches at the 
Cape his conviction that “ this Union ” (/.c. of the Cape, Natal, and 
Bhodesia) “ is perfectly possible in the next five years. On what 
does it depend P It simply depends on the North proring itself a 
gold-producing power,” and “ we have only to wait and the Central 
States will go with us too,” and, again, “ If you have a Progressive 
majority in the Council, followed by a Progressive majority in the 
other House, during the next five years probably that question will 
be put.” The Progressive majority has been returned for the 
Council and will, almost to a certainty, be returned for the Assembly, 
and thus the condition on which the union of South Africa depends 
is this, whether Bhodesia's gold reefs will pay. If the gold reefs 
prove valuable, a white population will pour in, cities will spring up 
and the agricultural industry and the pastoral industry will at once 
leap into importance. 
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The success of Ehodesia, then, will be the keystone of the arch of 
South African union. Of course, the development of the mining 
wealth of Ehodesia is spoken of by the critics who assail the Company 
as suspiciously slow. A critic would be laughed at, who complained 
that a child had not reached maturity in seven years. The life of a 
new community or a new country is of as slow development as the 
life of an individual, yet a Blake or a Labouchere croaks failure 
because Ehodesia has not yet reached maturity. Considering that 
Matabeleland was not occupied till the latter part of 1893, that is 
to say four and a-half years ago, the fact that Bulawayo has a popu¬ 
lation of about five thousand, and is connected by railway with the 
Cape, cannot be said to argue slowness of development. But when it 
is remembered that since the beginning of 1896, Ehodesia has 
suffered from the native rebellion, and the universal devastation 
caused by the rinderpest, the progress that has been made is really 
remarkable. Matabeleland had not had much over two years in 
which to develop from the savagery of Lo-Ben’s l^raal to the civilisa¬ 
tion of modem Bulawayo, before the rinderpest destroyed all means 
of carriage, and the rebellion threw back the country into much the 
same state it had occupied at the beginning of 1894. 

Yet hostile criticism declares that the claim-owning companies have 
been careful not to bring the value of their reefs to the test of the 
stamping mill; and there is no doubt a rather widespread feeling that 
the faith of the Ehodesians in their gold reefs is at least half-hearted. 
The fact that crushing is only now about to begin seems to give substance 
to these doubts and suspicions. But a little consideration shows the 
■weakness of the criticism. In the first place, it must be remembered 
that even on the Eand years of development preceded that regular 
output which people have come to regard as a matter of course. In 
the early days of the Eand there was a great deal of tlie same 
scepticism w^e find wdth regard to Ehodesia. Indeed, hostile criticism 
w^ent further: Mr. Gardner Williams, the chosen Eothsehild expert, led 
the chorusof condemnation by the experts of the formation of the Eand. 
Then the banket-reefs of the Eand differ from quartz-reefs in this spe¬ 
cially—the kno^ n regularity of the banket-reef. Mining on a quartz- 
reef is therefore altogether different. The development wwk is much 
slower and more uncertain. First one must locate and trace out the 
rich chutes, in order that unprofitable development work may be 
avoided. Much time and labour is necessary before one can get the 
mine in such condition as to be ready to crush. Yet quartz-reef 
mining in South Africa—for instance, at the Sheba mine—is not 
only very profitable, but of great permanence. Long before the best 
mines of the Eand were producing, the Sheba was giving splendid 
results, and it is doing so still. 

There is no reason why in the spacious goldfields of Ehodesia (400 
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miles long by 200 wide) there should not be many mines like the 
Sheba. It is entirely due to exceptional adverse circumstances that 
regular crushingB did not begin in Rhodesia two years ago. At the 
beginning of 1896 every preparation had been made for continuous 
crushing on a large scale. Willoughby’s, to take a leading company, had 
ordered 60 stamps, and expected to begin crushing in June or July, 
1896. In February, 1896, the contract to bring the stamps up to 
* the mines was signed with Mr. Weil, Then came the rinderpest, and 
immediately destroyed the means of transport. Twenty of the stamps 
which had already started were stranded in the Veldt, and the pro¬ 
jected crushings on the Bonsor, Dunraven, and Queen’s had to be 
postponed indefinitely. The rinderpest raged through the herds, the 
Matabele rebellion occupied the energies of the settlers, and cnishing 
and mining development were forgotten in the struggle with savagery. 

When the rebellion was quelled, there remained the results of the 
rinderpest. The rates for carriage were prohibitive, and, as a conse¬ 
quence the price of food was enormous. For instance, in 1895, 800 
natives were employed in development work on the Bonsor and 
Dunraven. Mealies, on which they are fed, cost about 25s. a bag. 
Two natives eat about one bag a month. So that the month’s keep of 
each native cost 12s. to 15s. After the rinderpest mealies were iI9 to 
£10 a bag, so that the keep of a native cost close on £5 a month. Now 
that the railroad has reached Bulawayo, the cost is about £2 a bag, and 
a further reduction in price is expected from an abundant mealie crop. 

This was the great operative cause that stopped mining develop¬ 
ment in 1896 and 1897—the cost of carriage which would have 
made a loss inevitable in the working of otherwise payable reefs. The 
railway has changed all that so far as Bulawayo is concerned. But 
even now road transport is high. 

For a journey of 110 miles, from Bulawayo to Selukwe, the trans¬ 
port riders charge £7 a ton, where the charge was £2 10s. before the 
rinderpest. From this it will be seen that the rinderpest has left 
more serious effects than the rebellion. Cattle are being obtained from 
M’pseni’s in Angoniland, where, strange to say, the cattle have been 
unharmed by the disease; and, though the rinderpest has not yet left 
southern Rhodesia, the type is now a comparatively mild one. 

Notwithstanding, a lot of development work has been done. For 
example, above two miles of underground work has been accom¬ 
plished on the Bonsor and Dunraven, and the reefs on the Bonsor have 
been opened up, ready for stoping, to the depth of 300 feet. When 
the Bonsor tunnel is finished through the hill—say in eight or nine 
months, with the rock-drilling apparatus at work—it is estimated that 
there will be at least enough payable ore developed to keep the forty- 
stamp mill going for five years. What the big companies aim at is 
not phenomenal crushings at irregular intervals, but a steady monthly 
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output that can he relied upon. Sir John Willoughby expects to 
begin crushing on the Bonsor the end of August with 40 stamps. 
Heany may bo expected to show excellent results on the Geelong 
from 20 stamps the end of June, a large amount of ore being ready 
for the mill. The richness of properties like the Nicliolson Leases is 
astonishing. 

The difficult question of native labour is in a fair way of solution. 
The Matabele, a people whose business in life was war and rapine,' 
have not yet learned to work, and at present it is found more profitable 
to rely on Shangaans from the East Coast and boys from the Zambesi, 
who have, at any rate, learned to work during the centuries of Portu¬ 
guese rule. Of course, it is merely a question how long it will be till 
the Matabele learn to work. The hut-tax has a good effect; and 
when Ehodesia is federated with Cape Colony, the Glen Grey Act will 
come into force, and no more admirable legislation to teach the dignity 
of labour, to educate and elevate the native races of Africa, has ever 
been designed, than this great work of Mr. Rhodes’s far-seeing and 
philantliropic statesmanship. “ The secret of a happy life,” Mr. Rhodes 
has said, “ is work.’’ Ho has faith in that secret himself, and sliows his 
faith by untiring energy in everything ho undertakes; and he is at one 
with every intelligent traveller in considering that regular work for 
wages is the first effective means of civilizing the natives of Africa. 
The object of his paternal rule over the natives employed in the Do 
Boers mine has been to render them hard-working and sober, but 
there he has been able, through the s^ stem of the Closed Compound, 
to enforce sobriety. 

These Shangaans from Portuguese territory find Rhodesia nearer 
than the Rand, to which they have been in the habit of going for 
work, while they are far better treated than they are by the Kaffir- 
bullying Transvaal Boers. The question of obtaining natives who 
will work having been for the present partly solved by the supplies 
coming from Portuguese territory, will be further solved by the 
10,000 Fingoes, who, knowing Rhodes, arc eager to come to Rhodes’s 
country. Then Mr. Coryndon, the Chartered Company’s representa¬ 
tive with Lewanika, is sending down Barote labourers, attracted by 
the wages obtainable in Matabeleland. 

It is computed that at least a hundred stamps will be crushing 
regularly before the end of the year. The value of Rhodesia as a 
gold-producing coimtiy will thus be speedily brought to the test, 
and those who know the country best are most confident as to the 
result. The success of the gold-mines involves the success of other 
industries. With the development of the mining industry agricul¬ 
ture will develop in its turn; for the miners will supply a market 
for the farmers. There is plenty of excellent land to be got on 
rea.sonable terms, and much on which conditions have not been f ul- 
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filled that will be in the market before long. In farming, too, Mr. 
Bhodes is giving a useful lead to his people. In Matabeleland he is 
solving, on his own property, the problem of irrigation. At Inyanga, 
in North Manicaland, he has started fruit-farming on a large scale 
under the supervision of an American, an expert from Florida. 
There is any amount of running water, and good results ought to be 
attainable. At Inyanga, too, Mr. Bhodes has started horse-breeding, 
and is introducing cattle from the Zambesi; and there is fortunately 
no rinderpest on the direct line from Tete to Inyanga. 

Meanwhile the two great instruments of civilisation are not only a 
success, but already pay splendidly in Bhodesia. The railway to 
Bulawayo averaged £18,000 nett profit per month for the first two 
months of the year, which, as £6,000 covers charges, is more than 
encouraging. It is a mistake to regard these profits as temporary, 
for, by the time the accumulated goods traffic has gone over the line, 
Buluwayo will want more. The Beira line, which reached Umtali 
in February, is now in process of construction to Salisbury. The 
line is leased by the contractors at a rent that shows it to be a 
paying concern. The telegraph in Southern Bhodesia has been 
earning largely for a long time past. 

Thus the prospects of the success of Bhodesia in the immediate 
future may be seen to be excellent; and from that success will follow 
the union of the states of South Africa, which has been an integral 
part of Mr. Bhodes^s policy ever since he entered political life. Already 
Mr. Bhodcs’s Trans-continental Telegraph, built by his purse as well 
as conceived by his imagination, is being pushed northward through 
Nyasaland to Tanganyika; and that no time will be lost in effecting 
the realization of Mr. Bhodes’s idea of a through telegraph service 
between the Cape and Cairo may be gathered from Mr. Bhodes’s 
message to the Sirdar in reply to a wire reporting the battle of 
Atbara : “ My personal skeleton in the cupboard is that you may get 
to Uganda before I do.” 

Mr. Bhodes contemplates the continuance of the Bulawayo railway 
northward to Tanganyika. This would be about 800 miles, roughly 
estimated to cost £2,000,000. Looking at the success of the lines to 
Southern Bhodesia, there ought to be no objection to his idea of a 
GFovemment guarantee, which would enable the money to be obtained 
at 3 per cent. The difficulty of the Sudd, the weed-barrier in the 
Upper Nile, is not insoluble; and with 400 miles navigable waterway 
on Lake Tanganyika, and with the Victoria Nyanza, and the Nile 
beyond, Mr. Bhodes may fairly hope to travel, before he is an old 
man, by a through railway and steamboat service from Cape Town 
to Cairo. 


Imperialist. 



THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

I.—THE UNITED STATES AND CUBAN INDEPENDENCE. 

This article leaves New York for London on April 16th, 1898, In 
all human probability, the United States of America will be at war 
with Spain before this writing reaches its destination. Under such 
circumstances, it is more than well that English readers should under¬ 
stand, as fully as possible, the meaning of that strife and its causes. 
It is to this end that one who retains love and respect for his native 
land, while observing faithful allegiance to the country of his adop¬ 
tion, attempts to set before British readers the feelings and opinions 
of the people of these United States w'ithout prejudice, telling the 
truth as he sees it after careful study of the situation based on no 
mere superficial information, condoning nothing, apologising for 
nothing, and striving only to explain the wonderful and overwhelm¬ 
ing public sentiment which has compelled the Government to one of 
the most grandly sentimental and quixotic belligerent undertakings 
ever kno^^m in the history of civilization. 

There are certain brief statements, to be enlarged upon hereafter, 
which it is well to put tersely at the forefront of this article. 

The fundamental impulse to this war is the sentiment of the people 
of the United States. 

There is no appreciable desire for territorial aggrandizement in 
this sentiment. 

There is no desire to fight for the sake of fighting or to satisfy 
ambition. 

There is some desire to be avenged on Spain for what is popularly 
regarded as the foul murder of two hundred and sixty-four seamen 
and two officers of the Maine in Havana Harbour. 

There is some self-interest, or rather self-defence, in the determina¬ 
tion to rid the commerce of this country of tlie serious interference to 
which it has been subjected, not only by conditions in Cuba, but also 
by the threat of ultimate war for their removal; to obviate the onerous 
duties of policing our coast in the interest of Spain, for the prevention 
of filibustering expeditions under the neutrality laws, and to insist 
that citizens of the United States resident in Cuba, shall receive 
proper protection for their lives, liberty and property. 

There is much of chivalric sympathy with a brave people, battling 
for independence from a eomipt, extortionate and inhuman monarchi¬ 
cal government, which has abundantly demonstrated that it lacks 
either the will or the ability to develop the island even for the 
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advantage of Spain, under an equitable and orderly administration, 
without which real progress is impossible. 

The fundamental principle of the war now impending, however, 
is that of humanity. It is intolerable to a people of generous 
instincts and Christian faith, that at its very doors there should exist 
official barbarity on a par with that which, at the hands of Turkey, 
stirred the heart of European Christendom to action. 

* The testimony of unimpeachable witnesses to horrors perpetrated 
by Spain to end the insurrection with which it has been confronted 
for more than three years, has compelled the interference of this 
government to put a stop to conditions which have become insufferable. 
When incontrovertible evidence was brought of the terrible sufferings 
involved by a callously deliberate intention on the part of Spain’s 
representatives to wreak vengeance on the Cuban revolutionists by 
enforcing starvation on non-combatants in a futile pretence of 
extirpating the recalcitrant race which prefers death to anything 
short of independence, at least three-fourths of the citizens of the 
United States said “ this must cease.” 

Sensational descriptions of the horrors to which men, women, and 
children had been subjected, as given in hysterical newspapers, were, to 
some extent, discounted in the public mind. When it was learned from 
the personal investigations of calm-minded men, enjoying national and 
unquestionable reputations, that these atrocities beggared description 
and defied exaggeration, the public demand for the cessation of such 
conditions grew in force. As it became realised beyond dispute that 
at least two hundred thousand men, women, and children had suffered 
abominable deaths, for no worse crime than that by living they would 
have supported themselves by raising food wliich might be seized by 
combatants whom Spanish officers have signally failed to subjugate 
in legitimate warfare, the voice of this people rose from an an^ 
murmur to a deep-toned demand to end the fearful state of affairs. 
The awful details of methods by which at least four hundred thousand 
peaceful peasants had been driven from the fertile fields, from which 
they won their daily bread, had been deprived of every means of 
sustenance, developed overwhelming public indignation. When it 
was brought home to the minds of this people that these subjects of 
Spanish tyranny had been herded within a hedge of bayonets, and left 
to die of starvation, or rot to death in loathsome surroundings of dirt- 
bred disease, the pressure brought to bear on Congress became 
irresistible. 

The seeds of this sentiment are of no recent sowing. With an 
instinct which m national affairs at times is a superior guide to reason, 
many of the people long ago learned that in this matter the purveyors 
of sensation wer^ dealing in truth, because nothing more sensational 
was to be had. Official cognizance of Cuban conditions was taken 
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under the administration of President Cleveland. When the present 
insurrection, dating from the Cuban declaration of independence, on 
Februaiy 24,1895, was barely a year old, a resolution recognising the 
belligerency of the insurgents was adopted by the Senate as a com¬ 
promise for several similar confused and somewhat contradictory 
measures previously introduced. This was the resolution passed by 
sixty-four votes to six in the United States Senate, on February 28, 
1896, in which the House concurred on April 6, 1896, by a vote of 
two hundred and forty-five to twenty-seven :— 

“ Eesolved that, in the opinion of Congress, a condition of public war exists 
between the Government of Spain and the Government proclaimed, and for some 
time maintained by force of arms by the people of Cuba, and that the United 
States of America should maintain a strict neutrality between the contenrling 
Powers, according to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and territory 
of the United States. 

“ Eesolved further, that the friendly of&ces of the United States should be 
offered by the President to the Spanish Government for the recognition of the 
independence of Cuba.” 

It failed to go into effect because it was not a “concurrent” resolu¬ 
tion, and the President ignored it, thereby precipitating a lieated 
discussion over the respective rights of the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Government in the matter. When the subject was 
first agitated, President Cleveland foresaw its possibilities for serious 
embarrassment, and shirked it vigorously. He spared no effort to 
keep the question below the surface, bending his influence to that 
end with all such newspapers and leaders of opinion as were amenable 
to his desires. There is no better index to the trend of popular 
opinion than the planks in the platforms of the two great political 
parties on the eve of a IVesidential campaign. Though the object of 
those platforms is not so much to outline a j>rogrammo of action as to 
catch votes, they are none the less reliable barometers of popular feel¬ 
ing. The Eepublican party in National Convention, having seen the 
popular disapproval of Cleveland’s attitude in regard to Cuba, 
adopted this as one of its planks at St. Louis, on June 18tli, 1896:— 

“ From the hour of achieving their own independence, the people of the United 
States have regarded witli sympathy the struggles of other American peoples to 
free themselves from European domination. We watch with deep and abiding 
interest the heroic battle of the Cuban p.atriots against cruelty and oppression, 
and our best hopes go out for the full success of their determined contest for 
hVierty. The (government of tSpabi, having lost control of Cuba, and being unable 
to protect the property or lives of resident American citizens, or to comply with 
its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the United States should 
actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and give independence 
to the island.’' 


This was the plank adopted atCJhicago by the Democratic National 
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Convention, July 9th, 1896: “We extend our sympathy to the 
people of Cuba in their heroic struggle for liberty and independence.” 

The embarrassment which President Cleveland feared from any 
agitation which might bring the Cuban question to an acute phase 
was based on far-sighted knowledge that it might involve the United 
States in a policy antagonistic to some of its most cherished prece¬ 
dents based on “ The Monroe Doctrine.” It must not be overlooked 
that there axe two sides to the Monroe doctrine—one for export and 
one for home consumption. The export. article, which declares that 
no European encroachments are to be tolerated in the Western hemi¬ 
sphere, often is tricked out in all the high-coloured gauds of spread- 
eagleism. That for home consumption always is soberly clad in 
thoughtful garb, an unregarded part of the household at ordinary 
times, but never without influence which becomes strong when a 
warning against foreign entanglements is necessary. The blessings 
which have accnied to the States by abstention from interference in 
foreign aflairs may be seldom the subject of public speech, but are 
always with us in the most thorough appreciation. 

Despite the fear of risking a step which might lead to a departure 
from cherished national policy by interfering with a European nation, 
in the absence of any possibility for winning compensating glory, 
perhaps partly becaiise Ids tenn of ofiice was drawing to a close, and 
the matter was little likely to come to a head before its end. President 
Cleveland so far succumbed to the pressure of public opinion as to 
address a warning to Spain in a message to Congress on December 7, 
1896. He therein said :— 

“ Whatever circumstances may arise, our policy and our interests would con¬ 
strain us to object to the acquisition of the island, or an interference with its 
control by any other Power. 

“ It should be abided, that it cannot bo reasonably assumed that the hitherto 
expectant attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained. While 
we are anxious to accord all due respect to the sovereignty of Spain, we cannot 
view the pending conflict in all its features, and properly apprehend our inevitably 
close relations to it and its possible results, without considering that by the course 
of events we may be drawn into such an unusual and unprecedented condition as 
will fix a limit to our patient w'uitiug for Spain to end the contest either alone and 
in her way, or with our friendly co-operation. 

“ When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurrection has 
become manifest, and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in Uuba, 
for all purposes of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its re¬ 
establishment has (legenerated into a strife which means nothing more than the 
useless sacrifice of human life and the utter destruction of the very subject matter 
of the conflict, a situation will be presented in which our obligations to the 
sovereignty of Spain will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can 
hardly hesitate to recognise and discharge. 

“ Deferring the choice of ways and methods until the time for action arrives, 
we should make them depend upon the precise conditions then existing; and 
they should not be determined upon without giving careful heed to every con- 
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rideration involving our honour and interest, or the international duty we owe to 
Spain. Until we face the contingencies suggested, or the situation is by other 
incidents imperatively changed, we should continue in the line of conduct here¬ 
tofore pursued, thus, in all circumstances, exhibiting our obedience to the re¬ 
quirements of public law and our regard for the duty enjoined upon us by the 
position we occupy in the family of nations. 

** A contemplation of emergencies that may arise should plainly lead us to 
avoid their creation, either through a careless disregard of present duty, or even 
an undue stimulation and ill-timed expression of feeling. But I have deemed .jt 
not amiss to remind Congress that a time may arrive when a correct policy and 
care for our interests, as well as a regard for the interests of other nations and their 
citizens, joined by considerations of humanity and a desire to see a rich and fertile 
country, intimately related to us, saved from complete devastation, will constrain 
our Government to such action as will subserve the interests thus involved, and 
at the same time promise to Cuba and its inhabitants an opportunity to enjoy the 
blessings of peace.” 

Before leaving this message, emphasis should he laid on the avowal 
of objection to the annexation of Cuba. That expression is just as 
true to-day as it was then, and, so far as the acquisition of the island 
in any form is concerned, it may be fearlessly stated, with no 
possibility of truthful contradiction, that the action of this country is 
entirely disinterested. 

President McKinley was elected on the Bopuhlican platform, the 
plank of which, in reference to Cuba, has been quoted. But that 
plank was utterly overshadowed in the campaign by the financial 
issue. He was elected rather through the concerted action of the 
“ business interests ” under the extremely able generalship of M. A. 
Hanna, than by any oven-vhelming demand on the part of what 
Lincoln proudly called “the common people.The circumstances 
under which he reached the White House, and the nature of 
the man, combined to make McKinley dread the Cuban issue as 
Cleveland had done, hut from somewhat different reasons. Kindly 
in nature, chosen for office as “ the advance-agent of prosperity, 
ambitious above all to make a record and establish a reputation as the 
Chief Magistrate in an era of commercial and industrial revival, 
thoroughly familiar as a soldier with the horrors of war, all McKinley^s 
inclinations were toward such a policy as would preserve the peace at 
any price. Hardly his own master when he entered the Executive 
Mansion, McKinley allowed Hanna, as a recompense for campaign 
obligations, to make a place for himself in the Senate by installing as 
Secretary of State, Senator Sheniian, whose waning powers utterly 
unfitted him for so important a position in such a critical season. 
The truth of this illustration of Hanna’s influence is beyond cavil, 
and shown in the fact that negotiations with Spain have been con¬ 
ducted altogether through the Assistant Secretary of State, with not 
the slightest guidance from Sherman, and hardly the courtesy of 
formal reference to him. 
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Under these ciroumstanoes anything which might by any chance 
lead to war was especially repugnant to a President peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible to enormous pressure from the few men who represent those 
great aggregations of capital^ which are the most serious menace to 
the free institutions under which the parasitic growth of their vast 
corporate power has become possible. Hanna is the very incarna¬ 
tion of that influence, and from the outset McKinley found himself 
pulled in the direction of do-nothing conservatism, in accordance with 
his own wishes on the one hand, and, on the other, pushed in the direc¬ 
tion of Arm protest against Spain by the insistent demands of the 
people. The situation has been more embarrassing because, aside 
from his susceptibility to any strong force, the man is conscientious 
and desirous of doing the nation’s will. 

When McKinley took office, matters had gone from bad to worse 
in Cuba. Soon after his inauguration in March, 1897, the President 
sent to the island a specially appointed commissioner to investigate 
the bmtalities of the Weyler regime, which already had been brought 
to public notice here through the press, and to official knowledge by 
the reports of American Consuls, which were suppressed as far as 
possible with systematic care. As the result of that investigation, 
McKinley addressed a mild warning to the Madrid Government 
that its warfare in Cuba must be conducted more in consonance with 
civilisation than it had been, and that proper protection for the lives 
and property of American residents in Cuba must be provided. 

On April 20, 1897, the Oueeii Kegent in response to these represen¬ 
tations from Washington decreed certain reforms for the government 
of Cuba, which were purely superficial and of no moment to men 
with abundant historic evidence of the utter worthlessness of Spain’s 
promises to her subjects in the island. At about the same time 
Weyler reported to his home government that the four Western 
provinces of Cuba were “ pacified,” an expression which subsequent 
events have shown to be meaningless in so far as desolation means 
peace, and that Spaniards held such towns as could be actually occu¬ 
pied by troops, though they were by no means free from the incursions 
of rebel detachments. 

On May 17, McKinley suggested to Congress the advisability of an 
appropriation for the relief of American citizens reduced to abject 
poverty under Weyler’s barbarous rule, and a week later Congress 
placed 50,000 dollars at the Government’s disposal, which were duly 
distributed by American Consuls, 

On July 14, 1897, the National League of Eepublioan Clubs, 
which feels the pulse of the people as carefully as the regular platform¬ 
making party organization by which it is recognised, adopted the 
following resolution:— 
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“ The Republican Party proclaimed, in 1896, its active interest in and sympathy 
M'itli the Cuban patriots in their long and heroic struggle against foreign misrule 
and oppression, as well as the fact that Spain has lost control of Cuba. The first 
and practical evidence of the sincerity of these declarations is the great and 
unmistakeable lessening of Spanish atrocities and butcheries in Cuba at the 
demand of this nation since March 4th, 1897. The verdict of the American i>eople 
and the voice of humanity are that the useless and inhuman efforts of Spain to 
govern Cuba have lasted long enough, and we believe that President McKinley 
may be relied upon to interpose his good offices to end that struggle with the 
greatest promptitude consistent with wise administration.” 

Then came the assassination of Canovas and Sagasta’s appointment to 
succeed him as Prime Minister of Spain, on October 2nd. The change 
was hailed as an omen of better times for Cuba by everyone in 
America, but with great reservations by those who realised the extent 
to which matters had gone and the drastic natme of the remedies 
which alone would avail. 

Six days after Sagasta took office, Blanco was chosen to succeed 
Weyler. Blanco’s reputation beside that of the man he succeeded, 
was as white to black, honesty to corruption, and humanity to 
brutality. 

The new Captain General, who, save for the supreme authority in 
Madrid, was absolute in Cuba, reached Havana on October 30th. 
Matters had gone too far for him to do more than palliate them by not 
aggravating them. He repealed Weyler’s concentration orders under 
certain conditions, hard to fulfil at the best, even had the repeal not 
been subject to the judgment of local military officers, little inclined 
to clemency or considerations of civilisation. On November 27th the 
Spanish Government, presumably through American intercession, 
granted a measure of autonomy, fair seeming on its face, to Cuba. 
The Spanish Parliament, or Cortes, was to be the Central executive 
power, while the local government of Cuba was to be conducted by a 
colonial parliament and the Governor-General, with a Council of 
Administration, comprising eighteen members elected in Cuba and 
eighteen appointed by the Spanish Government. 

In his message to Congress of December 6th, 1897, McKinley 
said:— 


“ The instructions given to our new Minister to Spain before his departure for 
his post directed him to impi*es8 upon that Government the sincere wish of the 
United vStates to lend its aid toward the ending of the war in Cuba, by reaching 
a peaceful and lasting result, just and honourable alike tolSpain and the Cuban 
people. These instructions recited the character and duration of the contest, the 
widespread losses it entails, the burdens and restraints it imposes upon us, with 
constant disturbance of national interests, and the injury resulting from an in¬ 
definite continuance of this state of things. It was stated that, at this juncture, 
our Government was constrained seriously to inquire if the time was not ripe when 
Spain, of her own volition, moved by her own interests and every sentiment of 
humanity, should put a stop to this destructive war, and make proposals of settle¬ 
ment, honourable to herself and just to her Cuban colony. It was urged that, as 
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a neighbomiDg nation, with large interests in Cuba, we could be required to wait 
only a reasonable time for the mother country to establish its authority and restore 
peace and order within the borders of the island ; that we could not contemplate 
an indefinite period for the accomplishment of this result. 

“ Sure of the right, keeping free from all offence ourselves, actuated only by 
upright and patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion nor selfishness, the 
government will continue its watchful care over the rights and property of 
American citizens, and will abate none of its efforts to bring about, by peaceful 
agencies, a peace which shall be honourable and enduring. If it shall hereafter 
appear to be a duty imposed by our obli^tions to ourselves, to civilisation and to 
humanity to intervene with force, it shall be without fault on our part and only 
because the necessity for such action will be so clear as to command the support 
and approval of the civilised world.” 

As an inducement to the insurgents to drop their arms and accept 
the plan of autonomy, the Spanish Government, on December 14th, 
issued a decree of amnesty for all who expressed a willingness to 
accept the proposition. But Cubans know that Spain is least to be 
trusted bearing gifts. Men who learned, in the bitterness of expe¬ 
rience, that promises made to close the ten-year war were never 
intended as more than expedients to be set aside as soon as their 
object of disarming revolutionists was attained, were little likely to be 
caught again with such chaff. Men who had pledged themselves to die 
or achieve independence, who had borne arms for nearly three years 
in pursuit of that aim, who had seen their families robbed, starved, 
beaten, and butchered in the name of opposition to that cause, were 
little likely to accept such paltry half measures at so late a date. 

Such autonomy as was proposed, if there had been any guarantee 
of its fulfilment, might have met with popular support and been 
welcomed before the insurrection was begun, but now it was merely a 
confession of weakness inspiring the rebels to renewed efforts. Those 
only accepted the proposition who were under the Spanish sway in 
Havana, who hungered for ofl3.ee or were desperate in a desire for 
peace at any price, and they were few. The Spaniards in the island 
who demand a maintenance of that supremacy to which they have 
become accustomed, fearing natural retaliation from the hated or 
despised Cubans for the ill-usage to which they have been subjected, 
were as little pleased by the plan as the Cubans. There were Spaniards 
among the very few men who accepted autonomy, but they were led 
into their acquiescence by the feeUngs noted previously, eked out with 
the belief that tlie whole thing was a sham, which would be managed 
for the benefit of Spaniards controlling the oflfices and electoral 
machinery, as they always had done. 

Not one in Havana seriously believed that the autonomist plan 
had a chance of success as a means to peace. No one having intelli¬ 
gence and lacking prejudice can make any investigation of Cuban 
conditions without knowing that a practical achievement of autonomy 
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honestly following the lines laid out, is an utter impossibility under 
Spanish sovereignty. The leaders of the Cuban revolution refused 
to treat on the subject. They regarded as traitors those who did, and 
avowed with every semblance of truth, that should even the United 
States forget itself so far as to attempt to force the Spanish plan upon 
them, they would fight it out to the last ditch and welcome death 
rather than submission to Spanish autonomy. 

Eetuming again to the development of public opinion here in regard 
to Cuba, the next notable incident was found in the insults to 
MoBjnley and the indications of Spanish duplicity discovered in a 
letter written by the Spanish Minister in Washington to a friend in 
Havana. There was no doubt of its authenticity, but instead of 
straightway demanding the Spanish Government’s disavowal of the 
letter and its writer, the pacific administration first asked the Minister 
if he were the author of the objectionable document, allowing time 
for the triumph of Spanish diplomacy by the announcement from 
Madrid that the Minister had resigned before the trouble arose. 

On the heels of that incident followed the visit of the Maine to 
Havana Harbour, and the dire tragedy by which two of her officers 
and two hundred and sixty-four seamen met death on February 15th. 
Again guided by instinct to a belief, which the fact itself made 
natural, in view of Spanish methods in Havana, a belief which sub¬ 
sequent investigations have done much to support if they have 
absolutely not established its truth, the nation was stirred to its very 
depths. The frenzied demand made at the moment for instant 
revenge was felt by no considerable portion of the people and was 
voiced only by the sensational press of New York, which too often 
is mistakenly regarded abroad as the criterion of feeling in the 
United States. 

The bulk of the nation, after the first passionate outburst of sorrow, 
accepted the calm advice to suspend judgment contained in the first 
brief notice of the catastrophe sent by the commander of the Maine 
to the Navy Department in Washington. The national self-control 
exhibited was as admirable as remarkable under such circumstances. 
The repression of feeling was made the more difficult as evidence 
came to support the belief that the explosion was caused by some 
external agency. The bitterness was aggravated by the fact that 
while the Spanish Government was formally expressing its regret for 
“the accident” and its sympathy with the United States, Spanish 
officers were celebrating the occasion with mirth and revelry in 
Havana, promulgating lies about the absence of officers from the 
Maine and lax discipline on the ship. The feeling was not soothed 
by the welcome accorded to Minister Dupuy de Lome, who was 
supposed to have left this country in disgrace after his covert attack 
upon President McKinley. 
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But, still, absolute judgment was suspended, according to Captain 
Sigsbee’s advice, though the intensity of the popular excitement 
which awaited the report of the Board of Inquiry was none the less, 
in that it was to a great extent suppressed. There is not an American 
citizen worthy the name who does not believe that the officers com¬ 
prising the Board which made the investigation are men of honour, 
who exerted aU possible care and diligence in their work, sought all 
•possible evidence, weighed it without bias, and reached the verdict 
without prejudice. That Board determined that the explosion was 
caused by a submarine mine, but did not assume to place the respon¬ 
sibility. The Board was a judicial body, the general impression 
being that if it erred in any direction it was toward conservatism. 
The people are not judicious, it is not the way of nations in bulk to 
exercise the calm discrimination characteristic of the ideal bench. 
While the Board of Inquiry based its verdict on what it believed to 
be proper legal evidence, the people have gone further afield, and, 
indulging in inference, an overwhelming majority of them are con¬ 
vinced that a Spanish official, probably one of the adherents of 
Weyler, who are almost fanatical in their hatred of America, fired 
the mine which sent the Maine to destruction. 

The President disappointed the people when he sent the Board’s 
report to Congress with a perfunctory statement that he trusted the 
Spanish Grovernment to deal properly with the matter. 

Meanwhile the Maine disaster had played a highly important r6le 
in the general Cuban question, of which it was not an intrinsic part, 
except as the crowning evidence of Spain’s incapacity to preserve 
order within the limits of its nominal sovereignty over Cuba. 
The demand for Cuban independence, which had been widespread, 
but diffused and amorphous, was concentrated and crystallized by 
the destniction of the American battleship in Havana Harbour. The 
sacrifice of American lives served as a vast and appalling advertise¬ 
ment which drew all eyes to the deplorable conditions prevalent in 
Cuba. The situation was studied, investigations were sot on foot 
which resulted in the production of more reliable testimony than any 
which had been heard before in the matter. The necessity for action 
to end such savagery within seventy miles of our border was recog¬ 
nised by many who previously had been callously careless. The 
country was thrilled by the very calmness which characterised the 
frigid recital in the Senate by Redfield Proctor, of Vermont, of the 
horrors from witnessing which he had just returned. The personality 
of the man, his unemotional nature, cool, calculating habits, his known 
intimacy with the President, added tremendous force to statements 
weighty enough in themselves to move any civilised people. Private 
relief already had been sent in great quantities to the soldier-herded 
sufferers from absolute want. But it was seen that the time was late 
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for that. It was realised that thousands of those still living were 
heyond the help of food or medicine, and that those who still could 
be saved must be fed and nursed to strength, fitting them to labour 
in the fields, from which they had been driven and were still ex¬ 
cluded, and then supplied with the wherewithal to make a fresh start 
in their agricultural life. The evidence supplied by Senator Proctor 
and others, of almost equal standing, con\inoed the great mass of the 
American people beyond a shadow of doubt that, in the last three 
years in Cuba, Spain has perpetrated more firightf al destruction than 
even her arms had wrought previously in all her blood-stained 
history. 

Remember that besides all this, at the cost of some ^2,000,000 
this Q-overnment has policed its coast in honest efforts to pre¬ 
vent the departure to Cuba of expeditions to aid the revolutionists, 
the landing of which Spain made no serious effort to prevent. In 
recognition of this the Washington authorities received no better 
token of gratitude from Spain than recurrent assertions that this 
Government was aiding and fostering the rebellion. Remember 
that during the progress of the revolution many American citizens 
have been illegally imprisoned and sentenced, some of them to death, 
in Cuba; our only redress being found in appeals to royal clemency, 
which, if at all, was generally vouchsafed gnidgingly and after long 
delay. Remember that other American citizens suffered such loss of 
property by the Spanish Government's failure to afford proper pro¬ 
tection in Cuba that claims, therefore, now on file in the State 
Department, aggregate some $16,000,000. 

The President’s brief message, transmitting the Mnino Repoii to 
Congress, was tolerated with comparative patience, on the under¬ 
standing that it was to be followed quickly by anotlier communication 
treating the Cuban question in general. Had there been a doubt as 
to the status of public opinion on the question it must have been set 
aside by the response made to a request for $50,000,000, to be placed 
utterly at the President’s disposal, for national defence. In this 
country of strong party feeling the appropriation was voted in both 
Houses with the utmost dispatch, and without a dissenting voice or 
vote. The performance was unprecedented, even contrary to precedent, 
endowing the President with an absolute power never enjoyed by any 
of his predecessors, and that in a legislature than which no similar 
body more jealously guards its prerogatives from trespass by any otlier 
branch of the Government. It was the method taken by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people to show their determination to uphold the 
President to the utmost in preparing for the expulsion of Spain from 
Cuba, oven though it meant war. In the light of subsequent events, 
it is feared in many quarters, not without reason, that this marvellous 
display of unanimity was mistaken by the President for a personal 
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tribute to the confidence reposed in him as an individual. Nothing 
oould be further from the truth. While the vote would have been 
impossible in the case of a President whose material integrity was 
subject to the least suspicion, it would have been no less so in the 
case of William McKinley if any doubt had been entertained that he 
was prepared to evict Spain from Cuba by force if diplomacy failed. 

Meanwhile all the potent infiuences which could be brought to bear 
*on the President by the few but strong advocates of peace at any 
price were set in motion. The patience of Congress and the people 
was taxed to the uttermost in the two weeks which elapsed before the 
next message appeared, indications being not lacking that up to 
almost the last moment, the President was in doubt as to what exactly 
he would do, and prepared to act only under the irresistible mandate 
of the people. The nation as a whole was sorely disappointed with 
the message, which was aptly described as a “ masterly understate¬ 
ment.” It lacked force, and had the air of believing that strength 
would be derogatory to dignity. Only by indirection and implica¬ 
tion did it suggest that, whatever form intervention for the restoration 
of peace in Cuba might take, no settlement of the question could bo 
reached unless Spain abandoned her sovereignty over the island. This 
message is of such recent date that it seems needless to quote from it. 

But the people were thankful that the President at least placed the 
matter in the liands of Congress, and that body lost little time in 
making clear anything that was not clean-cut in the message, and 
in adding its directions to the power for which the President asked. 

Pending the anival of the message, while the peace at any price 
advocators were crying peace, when there was no peace, the President 
was busy negotiating with the Spanish Grovernment in the forlorn 
hope of satisfying the people without recourse to arms, or at least 
postponing the inevitable day of reckoning. The American Minister 
in Madrid, it is believed, early in the proceedings, warned the 
President that the withdrawal of the Spanish fiag from Cuba was a 
diplomatic impossibility, and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
proposition for the relinquishment of Spanish sovereignty over Cuba, 
had been made to the Spanish Government, when President McKinley 
told Congress that he had “ exhausted every effort to relieve the 
intolerable condition of affairs which is at our doors.” 

The Senate, in the popular opinion, improved on the message by 
unequivoeably resolving, as the President conspicuously had failed 
to do, “ that the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent.” But Congress threatens to fall far 
short of the popular desire, out of consideration for the wishes of the 
President, in failing to recognise formally the Republic of Cuba as 
established by the revolutionists. In his message the President said: 

To commit this country now to the recognition of any particular 
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goyemment in Cuba might subject us to embarrassing conditions of 
international obligations toward the organization so recognised. In 
case of intervention our conduct would be subject to the approval or 
disapproval of such government. We would be required to submit 
to its direction and to assume to it the mere relation of a friendly 
ally.” The apparent inconsistency involved by implied, recognition 
of independence without recognition of the independent government 
was defended in Congress on similar grounds of expediency. 

The people demanded the expulsion of Spain from Cuba. They 
successfully forced that demand upon the administration. With 
almost equal insistence they craved the recognition of the Govern'- 
ment which the revolutionists established at the outset of their move¬ 
ment, and have maintained on constitutional lines for three years. 
More than a year ago the printed records of the proceedings of Con¬ 
gress contained a copy of the Cuban constitution. With that 
appeared an account of the insurgent governments legislation, look¬ 
ing to the establishment of public schools and the printing of books 
for them, the taking of a census, the levying of taxes, which largely 
have sustained the revolution in oppcjsition to nearly 200.000 Spanish 
soldiers, and other regular functions of an established government. 

Trained to regard their own Declaration of Independence almost 
as something sacred and iiispired, the people of the United States 
feel that the time is more than ripe for recognition of patriots who 
consistently, with heroic self-sacrifice, have contended against far 
graver wrongs than any which incited this nation to the overthrow 
of British Government, and are stronger in arms to-day than at 
any previous time in their struggle, while the Spanish forces have lost 
strength. 

“ Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established should not 
he changed for light or transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more dispo.sed to sutfer, w hile evils are sufferable, than 
TO right themselves by abolishing the forms to wljich they ave accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security.*' 

Such words as these, held in revereuco as a part of the national 
creed of the United States, instilled into the people as cliildren in the 
public schools, account for the fullest sympathy for the revolutionists 
in Cuba. The people are not satisfied to evade recognition of those 
revolutionists for any consideration of mere expediency, but failing to 
achieve all, perforce will take what tliey can get at the hands of an 
administration which they regard as carrying prudence almost to 
excess. 

Those Avho know them best are most inclined to believe that the 
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Cul)an8, comprising about four-fifths of the 1,500,000 population of 
the island, as compared to 300,000 Spaniards, are well qualified for 
self-government. Under equitable laws they would make excellent 
subjects. Their leaders have been educated in the States or Europe. 
Those who have settled abroad have shown law-abiding and indus¬ 
trious dispositions, and in many cases have become leaders in the 
liberal professions in lands where the standard of competition is far 
• higher than in Cuba. Nothing but outrage after outrage, taxation 
pushed beyond the limit of endurance, abuses insupportable by self- 
respecting manhood, have urged these people to renew their struggles 
for liberty time and again. They are not turbulent by nature. Their 
happiest time was the brief era in which they prospered under British 
rule. But, subjected to extortion for the benefit of “ carpet-baggers” 
assigned to their government that they might enrich themselves, shut 
off from all public means of education, destitute of freedom in speech, 
press or religion, harassed and hoodwinked on every possible occasion, 
they relinquished the spade for the machete and bestial patience for 
human protest. 

Early in the history of the ten years’ war they gave a remarkable 
exhibition of their respect for law. The hero of that movement, the 
man who raised the standard of revolt, while serving as the first 
president of the embryo republic, usurped powers exceeding those 
to which the constitution entitled him. He was impeached, offered 
no resistance, and was deposed, and a striking precedent was estab¬ 
lished of the Cuban patriots’ devotion to the laws of their own creation. 
There probably is no offshoot of the Latin race better qualified 
than the Cuban for satisfactory self-government. Americans have 
no intrinsic love or admiration for the Cubans as a people. But 
Cubans are seen to be striving to free themselves from a thraldom 
compared to which British rule in America was an equitable partner- 
diip. Spain’s futile attempts to maintain her corrupt supremacy, 
make what was regarded as British injustice seem like a trifling 
error of judgment, and are accompanied by atrocities which ill assort 
with modern ideas of civilization or Christianity. These things, and 
the brave stand made by the revolutionists, more than compensate 
for that contempt which Americans, as Anglo-Saxons, feel for the 
Latin race, and arouse a consideration for Cubans in their struggle 
on a par with that usually reserved for men of better breed. 

In the last moments Spain made sundry concessions with a view 
rather to place herself more favourably in the eyes of the Powers 
than from any sincere desire to remove the cause of the complaints 
made by the United States. She appropriated funds nominally for 
the relief of her starving subjects, none of which could get to them 
past her hungry soldiers and rapacious officers. She nominally 
repealed the cruel order of concentration which caused the starvation, 
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leading the execution of the rejwal to district officers who 

would heed it uo more than they luul heeded the sufforing which 
the original order had caused. *She nominally proclaimed a suspou.. 
smi of hostilities, which meant nothing with her knowledge tJiat tie 
reyolntionists whom she bad failed to recognise would not pay the 
slightest heed to any such proclamntion unaccompaniod byagmmniee 
that it was to be followed by the absolute indopondenee of the island. 
Hut she curtly suggested arbitration of the Mamr issue after Haunting 
in opposition to the verdict of the American Hoard the Hnding of her 
own Court of Inquiry that the explosion was duo to internal causes. 
The Spanish investigation was notoriously superficial, and the slight 
evidence obtained was furnished to order in consonance witJi a i^re- 
coneei\'ed decision. Spain's early, frequent, and persistent denials 
that tlie harbour of Havana was mined have no weight liere, where 
lier liabitual mendacity is kiiowm, except as an indication that with 
the admission that the harbour contained submarine explosives would 
come conviction of responsibility for, if not actual offieiul complicity 
in, the Mavir disaster. 

To understand fully the attitude assumed toward Spain by the 
United States it is necessary to nndershind tlic people of this countrj^ 
and that is almost impossible except by living w itli them for some 
time, and then possible only when they are regarded without any sort 
of preconceived notions or prejudice as to their character. Given 
to flamboyance of speech, passionate outbursts of emotion, and 
apparently sudden reversals of opinion, Americans have come to bo 
the "Wild Man of the West in the eyes of Europe. It w'ero better 
and more near the tnith to regard them as the child among nations 
with the virtues of childhood, no less than the ignorance and faults of 
youth. Eejoieing in their growing strength they strut and shout at 
times in a fashion distasteful and disturbing to their reposeful elders. 

But it would be hard to cite a case in which that strength has been 
used, as is often the strength of tlie child, to bully some weaker 
creature. Quick to speech, and given to bluster, the louder voices 
of the nation are naturally farthest heard. But they carry least 
weight at homo. The few strange beings which woidd have tlie 
country swagger at large, with a ship on either shoulder, aching for 
a fight, are far more remarkable for tbeir noisiness than their in¬ 
fluence. They have been loudest in their emails for increase in the 
country's armament, and the little heed jiaid to their cries may be 
well estimated by the amount of preparation which w^as foimd neces¬ 
sary to meet the stress of the present emergency. 

Riotous in speech as few are, this people is peculiarly sober in 
action. It knows when to pause, and always pauses for a breathing 
space before setting in motion deeds wbicli are irretrievable. With 
supreme distaste and distrust for the chicanery of diplomacy, this 
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people dabbles therein as little as may be, and then with a nervous 
fear that in what it regards as a contest in mendacity and treachery 
it cannot compete successfully with experts trained by centuries of 
usage. Once given the conviction that its rights are at stake or its 
honour in jeopardy, it plants its feet with a clumsiness which may 
excite ridicule, but a firmness certain to command respect in the 
long run. Outspoken to a fault, the States find the polished 
smoothness of Spain merely the wver for duplicity. To a people 
believing in quick action, the eternal ‘‘manana” of the Spaniards, 
the to-morrow which never comes, the road of by-and-by, leading 
to the City of Forgetfulness, have been a frequent source of irrita¬ 
tion. Space forbids a rehearsal of a long series of the acts of Spain 
dating from the earliest days of American independence to to-day, 
which have been the cause of recurrent friction between the two 
countries. The wonder is not that Spain is told to go now, but that 
her notice to quit has been delayed as long. A journalist of repute 
in London recently said with force that had England been in the 
place of the United States, Spain would have been driven out of Cuba 
bag and baggage long ago. 

Picture Bulgaria with its sufferings at the hands of Turkey placed 
near any one of the European Powers, and so isolated from the 
others that there could be no talk of interference on its behalf upsetting 
the balance of power on the Continent. Imagine tlie Turk to have 
shown lack of power to rule Bulgaria as conspicuously as lack of 
humanity. There is, under such circumstances, no one of the “ Christian 
nations ” but would have interfered with a strong hand to oust the 
oppressor and comfort the oppressed in far less time and with far less 
ceremony than have been used by the United States in telling Spain 
that it is time for its regime of rapine and starvation in Cuba to cease. 
If there be a doubt as to the action of any “ Christian nation ” of 
Europe under these hypothetical conditions, that government which 
gave rise to such doubt would most surely become an object for the 
unanswerable and derisive scorn of its fellows so soon as the conditions 
became matter of common knowdedge. This is a “ nation of shop¬ 
keepers,” a people of hard, practical, commercial reasoning almost to 
the extent that England ever was. But honour never was dearer to 
any people than to this, and the realisation that honour is imperilled 
by continuance of Spanish atrocities in Cuba has been brought 
home in force. While there is probably no people in the world more 
ardently devoted to the pursuit of material wealth, there certainly is 
none less sordid. It is the spirit of the generous gambler, rather than 
any miserly meanness, which urges it to its tremendous pace in the 
pursuit of money. It has reckoned the cost of expelling Spain from 
Cuba as the wise man estimates the expense of a tower before setting 
about its building. But when it has no thought of gain, this people 
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would relinquish a course, when once convinced of its rectitude, for 
any financial or material consideration, no sooner than it would set 
about the deliberate sale of its birthright. 

The people of the United States believe that they have duties as 
well as rights in regarding themselves as the poramoimt Power in the 
Western hemisphere. They believe that they are the divinely 
appointed guardians of all such as are oppressed within the limits of 
their sway. They have become convinced that on their threshold is 
such a ease of oppression as the civilized world seldom, if ever, 
witnessed. They know, incidentally, that the oppressor of the weak 
has been a serious nuisance to them, ^e strong. They propose that 
the oppressor shall relinquish a possession which for four centuries he 
has consistently abused, and at the same time shall rid them of 
a nuisance. If the oppressor cares to fight for his possession, his 
blood be on his head. 

Such is the attitude of the United States. If Europe calls it 
jingoism or aggression, this people is content to be known as a jingo 
and aggressor. 

Fred. J. Mathkson. 



II.—THE MOURNFUL CASE OF CUBA. 


In order to understand thoroughly the situation in Cuba, and the 
causes of the strained relations between Spain and the United States, 
it is necessary to have some knowledge of the social, political, com- 
• mercial, and religious conditions of the country. The war which has 
been raging in Cuba, was, like all previous wars, waged against the 
Government of Spain and the officials and monopolists, who, under 
Spain’s oppressive and iniquitous rule, live and fatten upon the 
substance of the Cubans. A revolutionary spirit has always been 
smouldering in the hearts of this oppressed people, on account of their 
extortionate taxation and the tyrannous espionnage and cruelty 
exercised towards suspected persons. The Cubans had 40,000 or 
50,000 well-equipped men in the field, and if every one of them 
had fallen, 50,000 more were ready to take their places. Yet this 
revolution of the whole Cuban people against the Government of Spain 
has been persistently described by Spanish officials as the insurrection 
of a few bandits, filibusters, robbers and murderers, with the twofold 
object of misleading European public opinion and justifying, to a 
certain extent, the war of extermination waged against them. 

It was essentially a national uprising—a revolution in which all 
classes of Cubans took an active part, and everybody with Cuban 
blood in his veins worked heart and soul against Spain in favour 
of the island’s freedom. This shows the earnestness with which 
the Cubans regarded the struggle, and they will never give up. 
They will never abandon the fight until the Spaniards are driven 
from Cuba, and the island is practically destroyed and the Spaniards 
starved out.^ Spain will ultimately be driven out of Cuba as she has 
been expelled from every country on American soil, and her black 
shadow will no longer darken the fields of free America. 

In Cuba is still perpetuated the regime of the dark ages. The 
very name of Spain is the synonym for oppression, greed, rapacity 

(1) On Januarj ITU), 1897, Senor Gonzales de Quesada, of the Cuban Legation at 
Washington, receired t-wo letters, dated December 22nd and Slst, from General Masso, 
Vice-President of the Cuban Republic, which entirely disprove the Spanish assertion 
that the insurgent leaders were willing to compromise and lay down their arms for 
autonomy or anything short of absolute independence. The following extract from 
the first of these letters shows this: Spain will send to Cuba all her army; will spend 
all her national treasure; will make a devastating campaign without quarter this 
winter; but all her power and resources will be of no avail against the Cuban revolu¬ 
tion, wliioh waves its triumphant fiag throughout the island from San Antonio to Maisi 
Gomez, has passed the Moron troeha^ and is operating in Las Villas. Calixto Garcia 
has forced Guaimairo to surrender, and the enemy to abandon Cascorro, San Miguel 
de Nnevitas. He has crushed a coliunn of 3,000 men, who were carrying a convoy to 
Bayamo, and intends to continue his ofiensive operations so as to completely free the 
interior of his military department. Cuba has enough strength to constitute herself 
into a free and independent nation, and she has men who will maintain her free and 
independent! ” 
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and systematic robbery, and all native Cubans groan under the 
intolerable rule of an effete and corrupt monarchy. Politically, 
Cuba is styled the Captain-Generalcy of Havana, and is subject in 
everything to the authority of the Captain-General, who is the civil 
as well as the militaiy ruler of the island, which is divided into five 
civil governorships, viz., La Habana, Metanzas, the Central or Puerto 
Principe, the Eastern or Santiago de Cuba, and the Western. It 
is, or rather was, divided again into three military departments— 
the Western, Central and Eastern—of which the respective capitals 
are Havana, Puerto Principe and Santiago de Cuba, on the south¬ 
east coast. Otherwise Cuba is divided into fiscal, judicial, revenue 
and ecclesiastical districts. All the offices, military and civil, are 
filled by men of Spanish birth. The creoles, or native white Cubans, 
have absolutely no representation in the Government; no redress 
against tyranny and injustice, and the organized plunder of tax- 
gatherers. Not one of them—far less a negro—is ever appointed to 
office, as in tlie United States: hence the large percentage of negroes 
in the rebel army. As in Mexico, the Spaniards by birth have 
always held the creoles in contempt, and allowed them no share in 
the administration. Every liberal aspiration is stifled at birth. The 
rebels, therefore, come largely from the population of mixed blood, 
and many of them are of the planter class, though there are many 
professional men—doctors and lawyers—besides merchants and 
students of good Cuban white families amongst them. Tlie ruling 
class is a bureaucracy, and lives upon the taxes which the planters 

pay. 

The highest Spanish authorities have been obliged to confess that 
the grievances of the Cubans are just, and their aspiration for liberty 
legitimate. Marshal Serrano, in his official report of May 10th, 1867, 
to the Spanish Government, said: “ We are forced to acknowledge that 
in the last years the Treasury of Cuba has been used abusively, which 
is the cause of the crisis the island goes through now and of the 
exhaustion of its resources.” Six years later, in 1873, Senor Castelar, 
when President, endeavoured to convince Spain of the necessity of 
reforms demanded alike by humanity and civilization, and he deplored 
making Cuba a ** transatlantic Poland.” In 1874, the United States 
Minister to Spain informed the United States Government *‘that the 
entire unwillingness of Spain to do anything towards the amelioration 
of Cuba was shown by the fact that all the Spanish Governments, 
since the breaking out of the revolution in 1868, had promised to 
reform the administration, but the situation of the island was then 
worse than ever.” And Secretary Fish informed the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment that most of the evils of which Cuba was the scene were the 
necessary results of harsh treatment and of the maladministration of 
the colonial government. Again, in 1875, Mr. Cushing, United 
States Minister to Madrid, communicated to the United States Govern- 
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ment a large amount of evidence from Spanish sources, showing the 
demoralisation existing in the administration in Cuba. The Spanish 
newspapers at that time openly informed the Spanish Government 
“ that war in Cuba could never be ended until the vices of the 
administration were corrected and its moral tone improved.” Spain 
was exhorted then to make one supreme effort for the pacification of 
Cuba and its moralisation. 

Since the close of the ten years* war in 1878 to the beginning 
of the war in 1895, Spain had received from Cuba five hundred 
million pesetas; ono of the largest appropriations being the sum set 
apart for military roads, because in all the revolutions the lack of good 
roads for artillery has been the greatest obstacle to the success of 
the Spanish troops. But of this enormous sum not a peseta has been 
devoted to the construction of new roads, and consequently the Spanish 
army has again been unable to transj)ort its artillery, and has been 
deluded, hoodwinked, and outflanked by the Cubans at will, because, 
in accordance with their guerilla warfare, the narrower and more 
tortuous the passage, the better they can fight, and if defeated they 
can often take refuge in impenetrable morasses or w^oods. General 
Weyler’s assurances of early pacification were ridiculed by foreigners 
and military men, as well as by the Cubans. General Lee, the U.S. 
Consul-General, has roj^eatedly expressed the opinion that the insur¬ 
rection will never be subdued; but Weyler had no desire to terminate 
the war, being only anxious to make hay while the sun shines, and 
he is said to have amassed a princely fortune. 

Cuba is now a barren w^aste ! All the farms were burned to the 
ground long ago in the path through which the Cubans marched from 
ono end of the island to the other up to within five miles of Havana. 
Every farm in Pinar del Rio wns destroyed, and even the fences were 
burned as well as the houses, and the churches were also destroyed to 
prevent the Spaniards from utilising them for fortifications. Nearly 
all the other provinces w^ere in the same condition; for when the 
insurgents reached small places of from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, 
they took everything in the stores and private houses and then 
burned them, while the people fled to Havana and the other 
fortified cities. Such w^as the account given a year and a-half ago 
by Seilor Angel La Madrid Cuesta, a wealthy Spanish merchant, who 
was compelled to abandon his business in Cuba on account of the 
devastation of the island, and fibis state of things has since been 
confirmed by scores of other eye-witnesses of this desolation. Since 
then, by order of Weyler, the Spaniards have followed suit, and laid 
waste the country in tlieir turn, the object of each party being to 
starve the other out. Weyler*s second campaign in Pinar del Eio 
was marked by one of the most shocking butcheries of the war.^ 

(1) He fixed his headquarters at San Cristobal, and issued a prodamation ordering all 
the Cuban families in the neighbourhood to leave their homes and oome into the city. 
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Weyler turned loose a rabble of volunteers, the dregs of the country, 
whose only object in joining the army was the commission of crime on 
defenceless people; but the reckless butchery of this rabble was 
rivalled by the atrocities of the Spanish regular troops, especially by 
those of the Pizarro regiment, appropriately named; and meanwhile 
the efEusion of blood, the waste of the island by torch, pestilence and 
famine, and the wholesale destruction of property, including American 
property, proceed more briskly than ever, according to fifteenth-century' 
methods at the close of the nineteenth century. The homes of the 
Cubans were burnt, their property destroyed, and these unoffending 
pacificos —men, women, and children alike—relegated to the so-called 
“ zones of protection,’* in reality “ zones of starvation.” A delegate 
from the United States Consulate visited the small town of Artemesia, 
which, before the war, had a population of 3,000, but which he found 
crowded by 12,000 pacificoft driven from their homes to starve to death. 
Within the Spanish lines in the so-called ‘^pacified” districts, the mili¬ 
tary authorities refused to permit the starving people to go a few yards 
only beyond the lines to dig potatoes, and spared no pains to increase 
their misery. At Guanabacoa, opposite Havana, the Mayor ordered 
the soldiers to demolish the frail shelters of these unhappy people, 
leaving women and children dying of small-pox exposed to the rain. 
Along the line of the Western railway, in the Pinar del Rio district, 
there were miles of corpses, food for the vultures, and between Pinar 
del Rio city and Havana an Englishman—a correspondent of the 
Nm York Journal —counted 300 dead bodies on the embankments 
near the line, with flocks of vultures hovering over them ; the pesti¬ 
lential odours from the putrefying corpses being intolerable. The 
scene was the abomination of desolation; the starving inhabitants 
pressing on until unable to proceed further, and then lying down to 
die. These horrors fully equal, if they do not surpass, any of the 
historical atrocities in Poland, Bulgaria, or Armenia. The war 
has already nearly ruined the trade of the United States with Cuba, 
and if it had been allowed to continue much longer, Cuba would 
have nothing left to sell and nothing wherewith to buy. Agriculture 
and mining are already ruined, and ^50,000,000 of American capital 
invested in the island are seriously imperilled, not to mention 
American security upon plantations, &c., for about ^40,000,000; 

In obedience to the proclamation nearly two hundred men, women, and children left 
their homes and went to San Cristobal. Ere long food became scarce, and the ejected 
people appealed to Wejler to be permitted to return to their homes, where they could 
get something to eat. He finally consented, and the Cubans left. Two days after¬ 
wards Weyler ordered an officer to take a hataillon and raid the country around San 
Cristobal. The officer was ordered to “lay waste the country,” and to treat aU persona 
in arms as enemies. The country was devastated, and a dozen Cuban families were 
exterminated ! Many Cubans fled to the woods, or the butchery would have been 
greater. Among those slaughtered were Juan Garcia, his wife and son; Jos^ Calvo 
and two brothers ; Senora Ybarra, her eon and daughter; and the Sandoval family of 
five persons. All were paeijleos, neutrals, taking no part whatever in the rebellion.. 
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while the trade of Cuba, about $80,000,000 more, is virtually lost. 
If intervention by the United States was ever to come, it was bound 
to come soon, or there would have been no property left to be saved. 

Spain is virtually bankrupt and can borrow no more money, while 
the rebellion is costing her a million pesetas daily, or nearly 
£15,000,000 sterling a year, and the defieit of the Cuban budget in 
1885 was between six and eight millions of dollars. There is no 
* extraordinary resource at Spain’s command, except a further issue of 
paper money at heavy discount, which is a forced loan. As to her 
railways, constructed by foreign capital on a 99 years’ lease, with 
certain guarantees from her Government, the time of these leases 
being only about half expired, it might have been possible to obtain 
a renewal for cash; but as the Spanish Government has failed in its 
guarantee, even this could now hardly be effected. She might obtain, 
it is true, a few millions from the Rothschilds on the Almaden silver 
mines; but that would not materially alter matters. Weyler’s 
campaign in the Santa Clara province was a most ignominious failure. 
The Spaniards have been defeated over and over again. At Ceniza, 
under Weyler’s command, they lost 500 killed and wounded, and were 
utterly routed. At Calabazas and Cabaiguan they were defeated 
with heavy loss by Gomez ; and while the Spanish troops are becom¬ 
ing demoralised, the Cubans, flushed by victory, are energetically 
following up their successes. Up till quite recently the insurgents 
laboured under the serious disadvantage of being insufficiently sup¬ 
plied with arms and ammunition ; there being in Gomez’s army often 
only one rifle to three men ; but they are now abundantly supplied 
with all the requisite materiel de guerre, owing to the successful land¬ 
ing of numerous fllibusteririg expeditions from the United States. 
Another point in the insurgents’ favour is that Spain has sent to 
Cuba young soldiers, unused to the climate and hardships, and 
unacquainted with the methods of warfare of the rebels. The rainy 
season brings fever in its train, which sweeps off the Spanish soldiers 
because of their ignorance of the conditions, for while the Cubans 
dress in wools and clothing suitable to the climate, the Spaniards 
wear the linen clothes of their home army, which are worse than use¬ 
less in the swampy malarial grounds they are obliged to traverse. 
Menaced by Carlism and anarchy at home, Spain, alone and without 
an ally, is obviously in no condition to go to war with the United 
States. 

A barbarous war of extermination has lately been waged on both 
sides. The Cubans, who have hitherto conducted the war in a civilised 
manner, and spared the lives of their Spanish prisoners, have now 
been driven to retaliation. At the end of December, 1896, Gomez 
stormed Cieba y Davila, a town on the old trocha between Jaruco 
and Moron, and took 145 prisoners, all of whom were shot, in 
accordance with a manifesto addressed to the Spanish authorities a 
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few days previously to the effect that as the Spaniards had refused 
to agree to conduct a humane war, it was now an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, and he would treat Spanish prisoners just 
as Weyler had treated the pacificos. For the Spanish nature has 
not changed since the days of Alva, Torquemada, and Cortes. It is 
as cruel and relentless as ever, and still imagines that the only way 
to suppress insurrection is to exterminate and destroy.^ Weyler 
simply followed the example of Calleja in Mexico and Morillo in 
Columbia, so that the contest in Cuba has assumed a character 
peculiarly savage and horrible; the war being not only a war of 
death and vengeance but of desolation and destruction. The 
barbarous extermination of non-combatants by the Spaniards is as 
bad as the Armenian massacres; for scarcely a day passes without 
some report of brutal assassinations of innocent, defenceless people. 
On June 1st, 1S96, Simon Yniri, a prominent citizen of Jaruoo, in 
Havana province, was arrested merely on suspicion of being a rebel 
sympathizer, and publicly shot in the square of the town by older 
of Gfeneral Melquizo. This execution aroused general indignation 
when it was known that Melquizo had ordered it on his own authority 
without consulting the Captain-Greneral, who is the only official 
empowered to order such executions. On the following day a 
detachment of Spanish troops commanded by Colonel Ochoa, near 
Jaruco, captured a boy of fifteen named Juan Rodriguez, wlio was 
so ill that he could hardly move witliout assistance. The unliappy 
creature was dragged from his home near Castiguas and butchered 
on the Tapaste road for the sole vrime of heimj a cousin of a leader in 
the rebel army. On Jime 4th Lorenzo Medina, a native of the 
Canary Islands, and Juan Toledo—^both well known and esteemed 
at Jaruco—were arrested on unknown charges, and, although 
promised a prompt release, were brutally murdered. According to 
a special telegram from Key West, in the Netc York Herald of 
July 23rd, the Spaniards captured some rebel hospitals at Isabel and 
Magdalena, in the province of Matanzas. Two doctors named Roig 
and Izquierdo, surgeons of the Cuban army, in charge, were both 
put to the machete; while the helpless sick and wounded were 
murdered in their beds, and the building afterwards burned over 
their heads to conceal the barbarous butchery. In the third 
week in January, 1896, another Cuban hospital, in the Siguanea 
Mountains near Cienfuegos, was captured by Spanish troops. The 
Cuban soldiers defending the sick and wounded made a heroic fight 
as long as their ammunition lasted, but were finally massacred. 

(1) Cortes died in Spain, but bis remains were brought back to Mexico, where they 
remained while the Spanish tyranny continued; but as soon as Mexico had shaken off 
the yoke of Spain they were sent back again to that country to prevent them from being 
gibbeted or flung on a dunghill, and they now rest in the vault of his descendants, the 
Dukes of Monteleone, in Sicily. And now the Aztecs again sit on the throne of the Monte- 
zumas, and men with lank hair and tawny skins once more direct the destinies of Mexico. 
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Dr. Soler, the surgeon, come out, waving a white flag, and bearing 
the insignia of the Red Cross, to ask for mercy; but was shot down 
and despatched by the machate, A sick American raised the Stars 
and Stripes; but the work of Spanish bayonets was short and bloody. 
Not a prisoner was taken^ and not even women mirses were spared! 
Then the Spaniards set Are to the hospital, which was burned down 
over the bodies of the victims. 

. On the 13th April, 1897, a Cuban hospital was surprised between 
the villages of GKianohes and Jesus Maria, in the province of Havana, 
in which about 100 sick and wounded were being treated. All but 
three were butchered by the Spaniards, who did not even spare two 
old women nurses. In May twenty sick men in another hospital 
near Govea in the same province were bayonetted in their beds. A 
young Spanish soldier from Galicia, who refused to join in this 
assassination of defenceless people and protested against it, was shot 
dead by a lieutenant. Prior to those atrocities, in March, another 
Cuban hospital near Ojo del Agua, in the Province of Santa Clara, 
was raided by Colonel Segura. The thirteen inmates were put to the 
machete^ and the building burned over them. Near Wanacas another 
hospital was captured, and twelve more Cubans macheted or 
bayonetted. Innocent women and little girls captured near Sigu- 
area were thrown into prison. In the same month, at Sancti Spirit!, 
six prominent Cuban merchants were shot in cold blood by Weyler’s 
volunteers. Innumerable similar outrages liave been reported and 
fully authenticated. But what has, perhaps, most shocked public 
opinion in the United States has been the systematic persecution of 
refined Cuban ladies of gentle birth, who have been subjected to 
nameless outrages and imprisoned for weeks along with las recojidas^ 
or the lowest class of abandoned women, by Weyler, merely on the 
ground of their being distantly related to some of the insurgents-r- 
often for no reason whatever. 

The times have changed, but not the priests nor the old time- 
honoured methods of the Santa Jlcrmandad or Santo Oficio, It is 
the renewal of the Inquisition in Cuba that has produced so many 
heroines and a martyr-patriot-hero like Antonio Maceo—^the most 
prominent figure in the ten years* war as in the actual revolution— 
who resembled the Lacedaemonians in being bom not for himself but 
for his country. He had six brotliers and four half-brotliers. Of his 
brothers, Rafael, wounded several times, died in exile. Miguel and 
Julio were both killed in battle. Thomas lives, suffering from old 
wounds, and Marcos has been prominent in the Cuban cause. Jos^, 
who was killed some time ago, was. the last of the brothers able to 
share with the late-lamented Antonio the hardships and perils of a 
campaign. Of his half-brothers, Justo was killed; Felipe permanently 
disabled by wounds; Manuel and Ferrain fought all through the war 
without serious hmt. General Antonio Mareo’s father was killed in 
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the former war^ fighting under his son’s orders. ** Dulce et deoorum 
est pro patri& mori.” Since then, Antonio Maria Maoeo, a nephew of 
the late General Antonio Maoeo, who imtil recently had been serving 
on board the United States cruiser Bennington, applied to the Cuban 
Junta in New York for information as to the best way to get to Cuba 
to join the insurgent forces. Maoeo landed in Cuba in March, 1895, 
and in September was proclaimed Lieutenant-General of the Cuban 
army. Some idea of his bravery may be formed from the fact that 
at the time of his exile, after the ten years* war, he bore the scars of 
twenty-four wounds—twenty the marks of bullets and four the scars 
of the sword and machete. He was the terror of the Spaniards, and 
his treacherous murder aroused the most intense indignation in the 
United States. His death may be said to have sounded the death- 
knell of Spanish rule in Cuba.* 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Signor Imbriani said, “ that in 
the name of the Italian Eadicals he sent the Cubans a salutation to 
the noble memory of General Antonio Maceo, Avho had died for his 
country.” “ Eebellion,” he declared, “ is not only the right but the 
duty of the oppressed, and glory comes to those who die in such a 
cause,” and his speech was received with prolonged applause. 

Backed up so strongly as it was in the Senate, the public sentiment 
could be resisted only to a certain point, beyond which even the strongest 
opposition in Congress must ultimately yield. The cruel and inhuman 
butchery of the Spaniards, suporadded to the persistent massacre 
of American citizens, and the destruction of tlieir property, aroused 
intense indignation. Mr. Morgan, in a speech in the Senate, on 
December 15th, 1897, declared “ that the people and jiroperty of the 
island were the prey of commissioned guerillas—^robbers, cut-throats, 
assassins, ravishers and pirates—and that an end must be put to this 
saturnalia of blood and fire.” President Cleveland long ago warned 
Spain that the time for decisive action was near at hand; yet Weyler 
paid no heed to the warning, and continued to butcher and torture 
Cubans and Americans as merrily as ever, notwithstanding President 
McKinley’s subsequent official declaration of his policy, “ that his 
Government was firmly resolved to protect American citizens in Cuba 

(1) A Spanish editor, named Catanan, crossed over to TSLej West from Havana to 
fight a duel with a man there who had spoken strongly against the*Spani8h Govern¬ 
ment. He was applauded for his patriotism, and when he left Cuba the prayers and 
good wishes of her entire people were supposed to go with him. But ** Fhomme pro¬ 
pose mais Bieu dispose,” for he came back a week afterwards in a coffin ! The Spanidx 
authorities allowed his remains to lie in state ” for some days, after which they were 
interred with due ceremony in a stone vault, in the door of which was placed a pane of 
glass. Some weeks afterwards five students from an academy were strolling past and 
peeped in, when one of them acddentidly scratched the glass with a diamond worn 
upon his finger. The mark was detected the same day; the offenders were arrested, 
and, after a mock trial, all five were placed ftp against a wall and shot. A father^stood by 
and offered a fortune for the life of his only son, but without avail! The history of 
Cuban martyrology has deeply stirred the heart of the American nation. 
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at all hazards/’ and his words on June 18th, 1896, prior to his 
election, which are well worth remembering: We watch with deep 
and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against 
cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes go out for the full success of 
their determined contest for liberty • The Oovemment of Spain having 
lost control of Cuhoj and being unable to protect the property or lives 
of resident American citizens, or to comply with its treaty obligations, 

• we believe that the GKjvemment of the United States should actively^ 
use its influence and good ofBces to restore peace and give independence 
to the island.” 

It was felt that the people of the United States, having the power to 
terminate this war, were morally responsible for its prolongation. It 
should not be forgotten that a recognition of belligerency by the 
United States means also a recognition by Mexico and all the 
Republics of Central and South America, who will inevitably follow 
the lead of the United States in a recognition of Cuban independence; 
for the Latin-American Republics are in active sympathy with the 
rebellion. After the victory of Bayamo, in July, 1896, when the 
insurgents defeated and nearly captured the Captain-General, 
Martinez Campos, and gained possession of the whole eastern half of 
the island, the fact of their beUigerency was establiriied; and if 
further evidence was needed, it was furnished by the subsequent 
victory at CoHseo, on December 24th, when the insurgents drove the 
Captain-General back to Havana, and gained military control of the 
western provinces. The strongest evidence of the Cuban Republic’s 
title to recognition is that Spain has been unable to crush the 
insurrection by warfare conducted on civilized lines. The Hispano- 
American Republics have not only made the United States Qnvem- 
ment aware of their attitude in preferring the United States to take 
the lead in the recognition of Cuban belligerency and independence, 
but in more than one case have expressed the wish to give more 
practical expression of their sympathy with the people of Cuba, who 
are only following the examples of all the descendants of Spanish 
colonizers from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. 

Two plausible arguments were urged against recognising the 
independence of Cuba; (1) that the insurgents had no fixed seat of 
government; (2) that Spain would declare war against the United 
States. The answer to the first is that the Cuban Republic is in the 
field fighting so far successfully, and has half-a-dozen good Generals— 
Calixto Garcia, Jesus Rabi, Carrillo, Rodriguez, Quintin Bandera, 
Aranguen, Castillo, Rosas, and Cerillo—besides Gh>mez to replace 
Maoeo. For nearly three years it has withstood the whole military 
and naval strength of Spain. Diplomatic history riiows lhat 
President Monroe recognis^ the Governments of Buenos Ayxes, 
Colombia, and Chili, when they had no firmly establirixed govern- 
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ment, and no plaoe to whidh ilie United States could dispatch 
the Ministers who were accredited to these new sovereign States. 
In at least two cases it was several months before President Monroe 
could ^d a place in those countries to which he could send his 
Ministers, ^ere are thus ample precedents for the recognition of 
Cuba; and intervention must follow recognition, if intervention be 
necessary to secure Cuba’s freedom. The reply to the second was, that 
business interests, which, in certain exceptional cases, might be opposed 
to the recognition of Cuban independence, are hostile to the national 
honour. It is not, however, the outlook that stocks may go down, or 
even that United States’ investors in Cuba will be impoverished or 
ruined, nor the consideration of greatly diminished exports and 
imports, that has so roused the people of the United States to demand 
the extension of a helping hand to the struggling patriots, as the 
barbarous cruelties of the Spanish Generals both to the Cubans and 
American citizens. Nor will the fact that business may be still further 
disturbed prevent that demand from becoming irresistible. It is true 
that the mere fact that Spain has placed an almost insuperable barrier 
in the way of American merchants, should they attempt to enter her 
ports with American products, in the form of a protective tarifE, which 
resembles, in many respects, the policy once pursued by England 
against her American colonies, of which the “ Boston tea party” was 
the direct result, has proved very detrimental to American interests. 
For while the United States purchases, at least, more than seventy 
per cent, of eveiything Cuba has to sell, Cuba in return buys from 
the United States less than twenty per cent, of the articles she im* 
ports—chiefly flour, petroleum, and other non-competitive articles, 
which Spain is unable to furnish; so that it is to the land of the Stars 
and Stripes that Cuba must look, since, as long as beets are grown in 
Europe, the product of the sugar cane will find no market on the 
European side of the Atlantic. Thus, the mother country pockets 
annually, through her antiquated institutions, the Yankee millions, 
which, under proper conditions of trade, would be returned to the 
people of the Umted States in payment for American coal, iron, 
and manufactured goods, which are often sent to Spain and then 
re-shipped to Cuba, as the only practical method of getting into the 
latter country. Owing to the backwardness of Spanish industries, 
and the inability of Spain to supply Cuba with the products she 
requires, the Cubans have to consume Spanish articles of inferior 
quality, or pay exorbitant prices for foreign goods, owing to the 
prohibitive duties imposed, which merely place large sums in the* 
Spanish exchequer. Spanish merchants practise a novel fraud by 
nationidizing foreign products for importation into Cuba, and thus 
the senseless commercial policy of Spain is the cause of inextinguish* 
able discontent. 

It is true, also, that Cuba is within the economic orbit o* the 
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United States, and that the commerce of the island is a strong factor 
in the Cuban problem, inasmuch as it is the active agent of civilisa¬ 
tion everywhere; and sugar is omnipotent from <he purely com¬ 
mercial American point of view. There are, it is true, oerta^ fixed 
economic laws, which are as sure in their operation as gravitation, 
and must inevitably affect the ultimate destiny of Cuba. But there 
are higher motives for intervention by the United States than the 
important commercial relations which might be established under 
equi^ble trade conditions, though comparatively little attention 
until quite recently has been given to them, or to the claims which 
the struggling people of Cuba, in their efforts to shake off the heavy 
yoke of their Spanish taskmasters, have upon humanity. For the 
mere existence, almost imder the shadow of the flag of the free 
institutions of the United States, of a government as despotic as 
that of the Czar, in the eyes of all patriotic Americans, is a monstrous 
anachronism. This is what touches the national conscience, and 
this is why the senators who have supported the resolution for the 
recognition of the independence of Cuba, spoke truly for the United 
States. 

Congress acted under an irresistible pressure from the American 
people, who are determined that Cuba shall be free. A barbarous 
war has been waged by Spain against the people of an American 
island, who have again been driven to revolt to emancipate them¬ 
selves from an oppression so intolerable that Cubans infinitely prefer 
death on the battle-field to its nameless horrors. The United States 
will never permit the pearl of the Antilles—a land that has the 
brightest possibilities for a people of intelligence and enterprise— 
to be a slave pen and the abiding place of slaughter and destruction. 
Geographically, Cuba, at the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico and about 
midway between the Florida Keys and Yucatan, is in American 
waters; and politically she is entitled to Statehood in the continent 
of American Eepublics, With an area of over 47,000 square miles 
and a coast line 2,200 miles in length, the “ Queen of the Antilles ” 
is manifestly destined either to be an independent republic or to be 
annexed to the United States and incorporated in the American 
union. From the American point of view, Cuba ought to belong- 
to the United States, for the reason that Cuba is the key to the^ 
Ghilf of Mexico and all the southern coasts of the United States. 
The islands of the CaiibbBan stand like ouiposts to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and almost eveiy European power owns one or more of 
these islands. England, France, Germany, Spain, and Denmark— 
each has its outposts there—^whibh, in the event of war, would form 
their coaling and victualling stations; but Cuba is the most valuable 
of all the islands, and is of vital strategic, as weU as commercial, 
importance to the United States. 

G. H. D. Gossip. 
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C’est pour amuser les badauds/* said a foreign diplomatist to me the 
other day, with a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders, when I asked, 
him what he thought of the Chinese pledges to Great Britain, relatiye 
to the non-alienation of the Yangtsze Valley. As a statement of fact, I 
am not disposed to quarrel with this remark. Had its author, how¬ 
ever, been the servant of a democratic state, he would, probably, have 
put it in a less acid form. For nowadays, in the West at least, 
“ les badauds ** are masters of the situation. “ The sound of their 
bewildered thousandfold voice,” said Mr. Carlyle a generation ago, 
is heard in all meetings and speakings, in all thinkings and modes 
und activities of men. The Gods have appointed it so ; no Pitt, nor 
Jbody of Pitts, or mortal creatures, can appoint it otherwise.” Hence, 
amuser les badauds ” is often a very serious duty of the newest 
statesmanship. It is, in a measure, the safeguard of national prestige, 
and prestige signifies place and power for Ministers at home, while 
for our people abroad it means confidence and all the material advan¬ 
tages which that moral condition infidlibly begets. 

When, therefore, I am told that the action of the British Govem- 
-ment in acquiring a lease of Wei-hai-wei from China is, for 
‘.strategical reasons, unwise, I am not disposed to agree. It is, indeed, 
my conviction that, in the circumstances, it was eminently justifiable, 
and for the reason that it was calculated at a critical moment, when 
just that sort of action was required, to “ amuser les badauds.” 

Consider the state of the public mind, at home and in China, when 
the news was received that Port Arthur, the Gibraltar of the Par 
East—one might almost say in the badaud vein, the Constantinople 
iof Eastern Asia—^had passed into the hands of the Power which Mr. 
Urquhart was so fond of calling the Colossus of the North. At home, 
the rising tide of popular dissatisfaction with the foreign policy of 
Ministers, had at last reached the very citadel of the Government’s 
Parliamentary strength. What the grumblings of the less respon¬ 
sible Conservative papers had long indicated, and what the bye-elec¬ 
tions had foreshadowed, had found expression in the ultra-Ministerial 
Tifnes in this wise:— 

By vacillation in action, combined with a persistent adherence to a theory 
which it did little to realise, the Government of this country has simply, as the 
French say, assisted at the canying out of changes vitally affecting not only our 
more immediate commercial interests, but our political position and prestige 
throughout the Far East. Her Majesty's Government is now awaiting the inevit¬ 
able confirmation of an accomplished fact, which need not have been accomplished 
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at all had it shown an adequate grasp of the essential factors in the problem, or a 
capacity for foreseeing the action that would be taken by other Powers in further¬ 
ance of aims which were no secret.” ^ 

This was mild in comparison with what some of the public journals 
were saying, and what a good many Unionists at St. Stephen’s were 
whispering to one another. The public generally were, as the Times 
said, a prey to “ exasperating doubt and perplexity.” There was, as 
Lord Selbome admitted in an expostulatoiy speech a few days later, 
“ a common notion that the country had been put upon,” * and this 
feeling grew, as Mr. Balfour subsequently observed, into “ a condition 
of considerable irritable anxiety.” ® In short, the GFovemment had 
fallen on the evil days of a very pronounced unpopularity, not 
through any adroit tactics of the Opposition, or any passing whim of 
the constituencies, but because a widespread conviction had slowly 
and solidly formed itself that the Foreign Office was in weak hands. 

It was, however, not alone “ the bewildered thousandfold voice ” 
at home that the Oovemment had to consider. In the Foreign settle¬ 
ments at the Chinese Treaty ports, in the native mercantile commu¬ 
nities, and especially in the Yam^ns at Peking, there were other and 
less stable categories of hadauda to be reckoned with. The worst that 
the dissatisfaction at home could do was to upset the Cabinet, and 
that was very remote ; but an impression of British impotence in the 
Far East meant something much more serious. It meant an actual and 
immediate shrinkage of British trade, and the possible predominance 
at Peking of a hostile power whose counsels and efforts might, and no 
doubt would, be systematically employed to still further circumscribe 
our mercantile activities. Of the reality of this danger we have 
abundant evidence, but it will suffice to quote a couple of examples. 

A valuable Eeport on the state of British trade in China, published 
by the Foreign Office last year, contains a communication from the 
Shanghai Committee of the China Association, in the course of which 
that body makes the following observation :— 

** The Committee are impressed with the belief that, in former years, when British 
influence in China was potent, the affairs of commerce had much more consideration 
at Her Majesty's Legation than they receive at present; and that the tendency 
of the time is to make British commercial interests in China entirely subservient 
to the exigencies of the diplomatic situation in Europe.*' * 

That this was really the itat iVesprit of the British merchant in the 
Treaty ports can scarcely be doubted in view of the representative 
character of the body from which the statement emanates. Mr. 
Consul Brennan, however, in an earlier portion of the same Report, 

(1) Leading article, March 26, 1898. 

(2) Speech at Idbeial Union Club, March 29. 

(3J Debate, House of Oommons, April 6. . 

(4) Consnlar Reports (1897), No. 1909, China, p. 35. 
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bears independent iestunony to the existence of this, pesainust ieeling, 
ibtid, at the same time, shows how paralysing was its influence on 
British trade. He is discussing the impediments placed by the 
: Handaxins in the way of trade with internal markets, notwithstanding 
treaty rights giving our merchants access to them on reasonable con¬ 
ditions, and he ftgkft why a stand is not made for their rights P Here 
is his answer:— 

** [One reason is] the misgivings which fill the minds of British merchants lest 
they should not receive adequate support and protection irom their own authori¬ 
ties when they ere in difficulties, an apprehension that they will be left to shift 
for themselves, and that the British authorities will allow them to suffer unjust 
losses. It ts Uiit sense of inseeuriiy wKidh htu discouraged our pioneers of thejreaty 
portSf and causes the British merchant to keep clear of any ventures except such 
08 from his own experience or that of others he knows to be not only legitimate 
but also safe.” ^ 

So much for public feeling in the Treaty ports. 

Among the Chinese themselves the prevalent opinion was not vexy 
different, and its effects were not less serious. The Celestial did not 
perhaps assert so positively the impotence of Ghreat Britain, but he 
had long ceased to regard her as the predominant Power in the Far 
East. Whether she had undergone some decaying transformation 
or other he probably did not know and he certainly did not enquire. 
Sufficient for him tiiat her power and her claim to a primary voice in 
Chinese affairs were no longer manifest. In his view, Russia had 
taken her place from the moment when, despite the dissent of England, 
the Tsar had demanded and obtained a revision of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in face of the victorious arms of Japan. All the states¬ 
men of the Tsung-li Yamen had indeed made up their minds that 
the Empire was either at the mercy of Russia or dependent for its 
integrity on Russian fiiendship. Even the common people spoke of 
little else than the proximate removal of the court to Shansi and the 
intended cession of Peking to the Muscovite.* The degree in which 
this state of affairs threatened British interests is not to be questioned. 
Apart from our loss of prestige throughout Asia, where, for nearly half 
^ century, every Bazaar had rung with the rivalry of Great Britain 
cmd Russia, there was the practical and concrete danger of a great 
protectionist Power becoming the arbiter of a volume of British trade 
worth, in round figures, £40,000,000 annually. 

This then was the condition of the public mind at the moment 
when the Russian flag was hoisted over Port Arthur. That at home 
it became articulate in imprecations of the Government, that among 
British merdiants in the Treaty ports it passed into a deeper and 
more enervating gloom, and that in Peking its Russophilism became 

(1) Oonsiilar Beports (1897). Ko. 1900. Chiiia, p. 13. 

(2) North Vkina Ssrtdd, Msioh 14, 1898, p. 40U 
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«till more hdpkH and rengned, is not surprising. Ap^ altoge&er 
from considerations of naval bases and the balance of power, wbioh the 
badauds may be excused from understanding, seeing that the expert 
themselves are hopelessly divided upon them. Port Arthur in Bussian 
hands meant to the general public the crowning success of the Far^ 
Eastern section of the anti-English policy of Bussia. It was the 
visible symbol of Bussian predominance and of the efiacement of 
* Great Britain, a notice to quit to the British merchant. Whether 
this impression was correct or not need not be discussed. That it 
appeared, as was believed, to be justified, and that it was pregnant 
with material disaster to British interests, are suf&oient for the 
practical purposes of my argument. For the point I wish to make 
is that the problem before the Government was less the counter¬ 
balancing in a purely militaiy and technical sense of the Bussian 
move on Port Arthur than the demonstration to the hadauds^ both 
British and Chinese, that England was not afraid to act, that she 
had at length awoke, and that she was determined to uphold and 
extend her commercial position in China, and to contest the ex¬ 
clusive domination of any other foreign Power in Peking. It 
was a question of what the Germans call Volkerpsychologie rather 
than politics. What was required was something showy rather 
than something soimd. If the showy and the sound could be com¬ 
bined, so much the better, but the showy came first. 

For this purpose nothing could have been better than the leasing 
of Wei-hai-wei. It is true that we might have threatened war, 
which would have been still more impressive, but unfortunately we had 
already sacrificed at Kiao-Chau, if not in our earlier attitude towards 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, the only policy by which so extreme 
a course could have been decently justified. Some other place might 
have been more suitable from the military point of view, and there is 
good expert reason for believing that no fresh naval base at ail would 
have been quite as advantageous, if not actually preferable. But 
how win over our British and Chinese Mandarins to this view? What 
do they know of primary and secondary naval bases P They wanted 
some concrete action which in the light of their limited historical 
experience, and the facile illustration of school atlases, would visibly 
balance the Bussian coup. Where better could they have it than at 
Wei-hai-wei ? 

That harbour is opposite Port Arthur, of which it is the corre¬ 
sponding leaf in the double gateway of the Gulf of Pechili. It 
is the second strong place in China, and, however inferior in that 
respect to Port Arthur, it certainly made a better stand against the 
Japanese in the last war. It may be true that its possesdon could 
not prevent the overland march of a Bussian army on Peking, but that 
for the present is a remote contmgency. Its general efiect in Britiidi 
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hands appears to le to prevent a Bussian monopoly of the Gnlf of 
Pechili, which is a sort of aqueous courtyard of the Chinese capital. 
It is a visible symbol that henceforth Bussia is not to have everything 
her own way in China, and hence it is calculated to infuse confidence 
into the Treaty ports, and to rescue the Tsung-li Yamen from exolu« 
sive dependence on one Power. It will be admitted, I think, that it 
has been successful in producing this effect, and since, under the 
lamentable circumstance, this was the essential thing to strive for,' 
Downing Street deserves the credit of having so far succeeded. 

Were the Government a sort of Cabinet of Bip Van Winkles, 
suddenly brought face to face with a crisis which had grown and 
matured while they had been blamelessly slumbering, the political 
student might rest saiisfied with this justification of their action— 
putting aside, of course, the question of the real value of Wei-hai- 
wei, which is a matter of controversy. Unfortunately for them, 
however, this is not the case. Great Britain has had, for a good many 
years, a policy in China which the Government inherit^, and of 
which they are the responsible custodians. The lease of Wei-hai-wei 
must consequently be considered in the light of that policy, and 
the present state of the policy must be examined in the light of Wei- 
hai-wei. Is Wei-hai-wei an application of, or a departure from, our 
traditional policy, and if perchance it be the latter, does it initiate a 
better policy or a worse ? 

Before answering this question it may be well to set forth briefly 
what has hitherto been understood to be our China policy. It may 
be summed up in the familiar phrase, “integrity and independence of 
the Chinese dominions.” That its formulation in these definite 
terms is not of very considerable antiquity I am ready to admit, 
but this is only because, until veiy recent years, nothing had occurred 
in China proper to render its affirmation necessary, although it was 
always distinctly implied in the nature, growth and recognised possi¬ 
bilities of our mercantile interests. When, for example, in 1857, 
Lord Clarendon instructed Lord Elgin to endeavour to obtain tlie 
opening of the whole of China to foreign trade, in which all natione 
should participate on an equal footing,^ the doctrine of territorial 
integrity and independence was clearly implied.® It has been ingeni¬ 
ously argued that Article IV. of the Bocoa Tigris Convention, in 
which we engage to defend “ Chusan and its dependencies ” against 
foreign aggression, constitutes a guarantee of Chinese territorial 
integrity within the area of Britiiffi interests. Chusan, it will be re- 

(1) Blue Book : “ Eorl of Elgin's Special Missions, 1867-1859,'* pp. 4, 6. 

(2) Mr. Balfour indicates this when he says in die recently published Blue Book: 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the policy of this country is effeetiTely to 

open China to the commerce of the world, and that our estimate of the action of other 
Powers in the Far East depends on the degree to which it promotes or hinders the 
attainment of this object.** China. Ko. 1 (1898), p. 67. 
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membered, was seized as securiiy for the fulfilment of the engage¬ 
ments made by China in the Treaty of Nanking with regard to 
the five southern Treaiy ports, and henoe, it is said, its dependencies, 
as referred to in the Bocca Tigris Convention, were not only the 
islands in its vicinity and the mouth of the Yangteze Biver, but 
also the whole coast south-westward to Canton. As since then our 
interests have multiplied on the Yangtsze itself, and extended far 
* north of that river, it is argued that the dependencies of Chusan 
should now include even such ports as Tientsin, Chefoo, and New- 
shang, and hence the whole of Shantung and Manchuria.^ This latter 
.contention is of course an exegetical fantasy, but there is reason to 
believe that, so far as the Yangtsze and the southern coast is con¬ 
cerned, the theory of the Bocca Tigris Guarantee is perfectly accurate. 

However that may be there can be no doubt that the necessity of 
preserving the substantial integrity of China has impressed itself on 
the minds of English statesmen with increasing force during the 
last twenty years owing in the first place to the enormous expansion 
of our mercantile interests in that Empire, in the second place to the 
growing colonial ambition of foreign powers and their desire to secure 
sole markets for their products and manufactures; and thirdly to a 
reluctance in this country to augment our already heavy territorial 
responsibilities in Asia. The idea was expressed with sufficient clear¬ 
ness and force by Sir klichael Hicks-Beaoh last January, when on 
behalf of the Government he told the Swansea Chamber of Commerce 
that— 

“ What we wanted in China was not territorial acquisition. . . . We did not 
regard China as a place for conquest or acquisition by any European or other 
Power. We looked upon it as the most hopeful place of the future for the com¬ 
merce of our country and the commerce of the world at large, and the Govern¬ 
ment were absolutely determined, at whatever cost, even—and he wished to speak 
plainly—if necessary at the cost of war that that door should not be shut. ^ 

A modification of this Monroe policy has been advocated by Mr. 
Balfour. It is known as the policy of the “ Open door ” and, impli¬ 
citly anticipating violations of the doctrine of territorial integrity, 
proposes that in such cases all changes in the commercial status quo 
adverse to British commerce shall he resisted.® This, however, 
is a factitious alternative, for aU our competitors in China axe Protec¬ 
tionist powers, and their colonial policies are founded on Protectionist 
principles. 

Besides these general principles there has been a specific side of 
our Ear Eastern policy which must he noticed here as it has a direct 

(1) Japan MaH^ quoted in Song Song Daily Dreitf Dec. 30, 1897, and oominented 
upon on Deo. 31. 

(2) Timn^ Jan. 18, 1898. 

(3) Speech at klanchester; Jan. 11, 1898. 
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bearing on the questian tmder difloussion, althongh originallj it was 
only distantly connected with it. For many years it has been a 
traction of the Formgn Office md the Admiralty to prevent Bussia 
at^ all costs from obtaming a port on the Pacific below the line of 
winter ice. Such a tradition wonld> of course, not he recorded in 
accessible documents but its esdstence will not be denied. Public 
indications of it are not wanting. In 1657 Lord Elgin was much 
exercised in his mind by a report that Count Poutiatine had demanded 
the cession of the liao-tong peninsula to Bussia/ and he afterwards 
expostulated with Count IgnatiefE on the efforts of Bussia to reach the 
open Padfio.’ Lord Palmerston also watched the movement with con¬ 
siderable jealoui^.® In 1885, when there was reason to believe that 
Bussia was meditating a descent on Northern Corea, the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone occupied Port Hamilton by way of security and refused 
to evacuate it until Bussia had pledged herself “ not to interfere with 
Corean territory under any circumBtanoes.** * There can be little doubt 
that the “ legend of Talienwan ” belongs to the same line of policy and 
that the object of British diplomacy in that connection was to prevent 
Bussia from establishing a sphere of influence on that part of the 
Chinese coast. 

To sum up then: The British policy in China—apart, of course, 
from the defence of Treaty rights-—was (1) to preserve the territorial 
status qua, and (2) to prevent Bussia from establishing herself any¬ 
where on the Corean or Chinese coast. 

Now how does this poKoy look in the light of the Wei-hai-wei 
lease? The object of that lease, as Mr. Balfour explained in 
announcing it to the House of Commons,^ was “ to balance the pos¬ 
session of Port Arthur by Bussia.’’ In other words, it is intended as 
a compensation for, and is an illustration of, the breakdown of that 
portion of our Far Eastern policy, which aimed at the exclusion of 
Bussia from the ice-free coast of China. But this is not all. The 
possession of Port Arthur by Bussia implies something else. What 
that is, the Buke of Devonshire has told us in the frankest terms, and 
I cannot do better than quote his words. 

The ac^uifiitioii of Port Arthur by Bueeia has a strategic and political rather 
than a commercial importance. My lords, we do not entertain any illunons on 
this subject. » • • We regard this occupation, asvwe believe it will be considered 
throi^hout the whole of the East, as the commencement of the absolution or 
partition of the Chinese Empire.*' < 

So with the acquisition of Port Arthur by Bussia, the whole of our 
China policy falls to the ground. It is the second stage in a process 

(1) BayensteiA; Basaians on the Amur,** p. 140. 

(2) Inagald; Japan and the Paoifio,** p. 27. (8) IHd., p. 23. 

(4) Blue Book. China. Ko. 1 (1887). 

(6) Times Pari. Bep., April 6, 1898. (S) 
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of partition of wliioli SLiao-oliau was the first b-th^ Wei-hai*wei 
^0 third* ^ Henceforth, instead of preswving the integrity of China, 
we ore virtually pledg^ to a policy of progressive uniform 
dismeml^^ent, in which already Bussia, France «.rid Germany 
are participa^g, and Austria, Italy, and even Belgium’^ may one 
day claim to join. This is not by any means a strained interpretation 
to place on the Port Arthur-Wei-hai-wei transaction. Having otir- 
• selves laid down the principle that Bussian encroachments can only 
be tolerated if we are allowed to balance them by fliTniTfl.r encroach¬ 
ments, we cannot consistently propose to • resist them in the future. 
Indeed, I happen to know that when the Wei-hai-wei lease became 
known to the much mortified Bussian Government, the consolation 
urged upon it by one of its most distinguished statesmen, was that, 
at any rate, the doctnne of the territorial integrity of China was now 
finally got rid of. 

There remains Mr. Balfour’s alternative policy of the Open Door 
to be considered. How does that fare under the Wei-hai-wei system? 
From the moment when the Germans began the Chinese scramble with 
their descent on Kiao-Chau, we were assured by members of the Govern¬ 
ment that whatever else occurred, the “ Open Door ” should remain. 
Territorial integrity might be violated, but the commercial statm quo, 
the “ equality of opportunity,’’ would be preserved, “ even,” said the 
Chancellor of the Fxchequer, ** at the cost of war.” Happily we have 
had no war, but this is not because the commercial status quo has 
been maintained in the Chinese territories leased to Germany, Bussia, 
and France. On the contrary, it has been abandoned, and has g^ne 
the way of the rest of our policy. Assurances have, it is true, been 
received from Bussia and Germany, but they do not reproduce the old 
“ Open Door.” Bussia, having taken her leases subject to Chinese 
Sovereign rights, does not propose to interfere with existing treaties. 
Talienwan, in her hands, will be on precisely the same level as a 
Chinese Treaty port, but Port Arthur will have the same close status as 
under its Chinese masters.^ The result is that the equality of oppor¬ 
tunity at Port Arthur is gone, and we have no guarantee that when 
the tenure of Talienwan is altered—as altered it certainly will be one 
day—^the door will not be closed there too. At any rate we may rely 
upon it that the ** Open Door ” at Talienwan will remain open just as 
long as it suits Bussian interests and no longer. This is far from 
the commercial status quo as guaranteed by the Treaty of Tientsin. 

In Hiao-Chau we have not been more successful. There all sovereign 

(1) For Auairian interests see N9u« FreU Presu, Haroh 11, 1898. An Italian oim- 
oessionis reported in the Timet, April 16,1898. The Belgians hare alreadj oonsidetable 
interests at Hankow. 

|£ (2) China. Ko.^l (1898), p. 64 (Despatch from Oonnt Movrayietf to K. 
O’Connor). 
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rights are said to have been transferrei to the Germans with the 
leasehold, although, as Professor Westlake has pointed ouV is 
diffioult to imderstand how all sovereign rights could pass without 
including sovereignty itself. The ingenious object, however, seems 
to be to measure obligations by the leasehold and privileges by the 
sovereign rights. Consequently, imder this tenure the “ Open Door 
•of the Treaty of Tientsin disappears altogether, and in its place we 
have a door which is certainly open for the present, but, unlike the 
TaJienwan door, may be closed at any moment without a change in 
the German tenure, or even an infraction of international pledges. 
All we have secured from Germany is the following vague assurance 
from Herr Yon Billow: 

1 cannot at present bind myself with regard to onr future attitude in the 
sphere of commercial policy in Kiao-Chau Bay. In any case our conduct towards 
other Powers will be guided by liberal principles in accordance with the maxim, 

* Live and let live.* *’ * 

No one will pretend that this is equivalent to the rights we enjoyed 
under the Treaty of Tientsin. 

As for the French and their new leasehold in the South, we do 
not seem even to have broached the subject of the “ Open Door ” to 
them. At any rate there is nothing about it in the recently-published 
Blue Book, 

Thus the whole of the old China policy has gone, and in its place 
we have a policy of partition with coast stations duly occupied, and 
spheres of influence marked, just as if we were dealing with some 
new territory in East Africa. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that this is a very serious and damaging change. The main objects 
of the integrity policy were to secure the widest field for British trade 
with a minimum of cost and responsibility. The ultimate results of 
the partition policy must be to limit very considerably our trading 
area, and to involve us in the burdens and responsibilities of a 
fresh Asiatic dominion, which we shall have to garrison, and the land 
frontiers of which we shall have to defend. It is true that this domue- 
ment is still far off, and it is possible that the future has surprises and 
quick-changes in store for us, which may defeat all our prophecies. 
One cannot, however, coimt on l^imprivu. So far as probabilities are 
concerned, our course in China will be such as I have indicated, 
unless we like to fight for the re-establi^ment of the old system or 
abandon the field altogether. Meanwhile, the step we have taken at 
Wei-hai-wei will be costly, A large sum of money will be required 
to render it an effective counterpoise to Port Arthur, and a very large 

(1) Status of Russia and G^ermany in China.*’ Ttmea, April 6, 1898. 

(2) Timea Berlin tdtegram, Jan. 25, 1898. According to the recently issued Blue 
Book {** China,” No. 1, 1898), no spedftc assurances at all have been given to Qmat 
Britain by Germany (see Beapatchea, Nos. 60 and 74). 
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garrison will be neoessaiy to hold it. Both the men and money oould: 
be much better employed. 

Misohievous though this change of policy undoubtedly is it would 
be unfair to blame the Gk>Yemment if it could be shown that they 
were taken by surprise, or that the aggressive movement of the 
Powers was concerted and dangerous to oppose. When one considers 
the course of events, however, it is dear that, with a little foresight 
*and firmness, the whole situation might have been saved. There was 
no concerted action among the Powers. On the contrary there was 
rivaby, and it was from this rivalry, which we might easily have 
turned to our own profit, that aU the mischief arose. 

It is now definitely known that but for the G-erman coup at 
Kiao-Chau there would have been no Bussian coup at Port Arthur. 
Anxious though the Bussians were to get to the open Padfio, and 
resolved though they also probably were to settle themselves eventu¬ 
ally at Port Arthur, they were not eager to begin the campaign yet 
awhile. Their hands were full with the Siberian railway, which 
has involved much more serious sacrifices than was anticipated, with 
the vast problem of Siberian colonization, with which little progress 
has been made, and with other colossal questions. Hence they were 
in no hurry for fresh external complications and anxieties. When 
Germany pounced on Kiao-Ohau they were alarmed because, rightly 
or wrongly, they regarded it as a trespass on their own sphere of in¬ 
fluence, and as a signal for partition; but they took no action beyond 
the purely precautionary measure of seeking the hospitality of a 
Chinese harbour for their fleet over the winter. For the rest they 
watched to see what England would do. 

Now it would have been very easy for us to have induced the 
Germans to give up their designs on Kiao-Chau. We only needed 
to point out to them, as they had pointed out to us in regard to the 
Transvaal,^ that we had interests in China, and that we objected 
to the territorial integrity of the Empire being further impaired 
through foreign aggression. Such a representation made with due 
timeliness, before the material guarantee had developed into the 
sovereign leasehold, or the leasehold sovereignty, would have settled 
the whole matter. Germany could not have resisted, and she would 
not have done so, as her dignity would have been in no way impaired 
by retiring from Kiao-Chau as soon as satisfaction had been given in 
Peking for the murdered missionaries, whose fate was the ostensible 
justification of the raid. Thus the partition movement would have 
been nipped in the bud, and at the end of the winter the Bussians 
would have returned as usual to Yladivostock. 

Unfortunately we did not take this course. Indeed we rather 

{!) ** Appendix to the Second Report from the Select Committee on Britieh South 
Africa** (1897), p. 549. 
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aggravated matters by an osteniations benevolence to the Germans 
and an equally ostentatious suspioiousness of the Bussians. When 
finally Germany Applied for her lease, not only did we do nothing to 
prevent her getting it, but we seem to have devoted ourselves at 
Peking to an antidpatory campaign against the permanent occupancy 
by the BussLans of the winter quarters lent to them by China. This 
necessarily forced Bussia’s hand, and she applied in her turn for a 
lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan. I can scarcely blame her. 
Nearly every argument we have advanced in favour of our occu¬ 
pation of Wei-hai-wei, as against Port Arthur, might be used by 
Bussia as a justification of her occupation of Port Arthur as againrt 
Sjao-Ghau. It is true that Port Arthur is rather an exorbitant 
compensation, but Mr. Balfour himself would not have been sorry to 
have been enabled to say as much of Wei-hai-wei when he announced 
its acquisition to the House of Commons. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. Our old China policy 
has broken down, and a new and disastrous one has been substituted 
for it, and the Government has no one to blame but itself. That it 
has obtained some valuable concessions from China, calculated to pro¬ 
mote an expansion of our trade—notably the opening of the inland 
waters—I do not deny; but none of them are incompatible with the 
partition policy upon which it has entered, and from which it will not 
easily extricate itself, and none of them offer advantages which seem 
likely to outweigh the perils of the new policy. It is possible that 
those perils are exaggerated, that China may yet shake herself 
together, may organise her vast resources and become once more a 
powerful Empire, in which case Port Arthur may remain a Far 
Eastern Gibraltar, and Kiao-Chau become a sort of Chinese Pondi- 
dierry. Possible, indeed I But it is not on such sporting chances 
that practical policies can be framed, 

Diplomaticijs, 
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CUBA AND HER STRUGGLE EOR FREEDOM. 

FKOM PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 

[y information about Cuba and the situation there to-day has been 
withered while performing official duties, and of course belonged to 
the Government, and has been given to it from time to time in official 
reports. This article necessarily traverses some of the ground gone 
over in detail in these reports. 

Nine months previous to the expiration of the presidential term of 
Mr. Cleveland, at his request I proceeded to Havana, Cuba, having 
been appointed United States Consul General. Resolutions recog¬ 
nising the belligerent rights of the insurrectionary forces in Cuba had 
passed both houses of Congress, and had reached and were lying 
upon the President’s desk for his signature. Grave doubts existed in 
the mind of Mr. Cleveland whether the Cuban Government, then in 
arms against the Spanish authority on the island of Cuba, was 
properly entitled to such recognition. One of the principal objects, 
therefore, of my mission was to ascertain and report the exact political 
and military conditions existing at that time in Cuba. As the Presi¬ 
dent expressed it at the time, he did not “ want to go into the Cuban 
business ‘ bow on ’ without knowing where ” he was “ going.” 

A few weeks after my arrival in Havana, I made a report to the 
Secretaiy of State (in substance) that, in my opinion, there was no 
immediate prospect of the Spanish soldiers suppressing the insurrec¬ 
tion in Cuba or of the insurrectionary troops driving the Spanish 
from the island, and that, therefore, without outside interference, war, 
with its attendant horrors, would continue for an indefinite time; 
that the island was being devastated and gradually being reduced to 
an ash pile; that property was being destroyed everywhere, fields 
burnt, and human life taken by both contestants under the most 
aggravating circumstances; and that commerce was being extin- 
guhhed, entailing great loss to the United States and to the American 
citmens resident on the island. 

3 f. 
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, A Swift Increase op Misery and Desolation. 

If I were to write a report to-day of the conditions now existing on 
the island I should not change, in its essential features, the report 
written two years ago, except to say that the destruction of property 
and the loss of life have suffered of course a large increase, and that 
misery, poverty, desolation, and devastation exist now in greater 
degree than at the former period. The United States, at this 
writing, has determined to intervene, and, with soldiers and sailors, 
compel the Spanish troops to depart from the island and the Spanish 
flag to be furled for ever upon the “ Q«m of the Antilles.” 

It is most difficult to comprehend the cruelties and enormities of 
Spanish rule on the island—more especially within the last few years. 
Spain has been repeating her past history by continuing that policy 
which has heretofore humbled her pride and reduced her territorial 
l^ossessions, and will now lose Cuba, Porto Eico, and very possibly 
the Philippine Islands by that “ barbarous persecution ”—so atrocious 
that Motley says “ it was beyond the power of man’singenuity to add 
any fresh horrors to it.” 

Cuba, lying at the gate of the Gulf of Mexico, is, in some respects, 
the most fertile spot on the face of the globe. Its soil, in great part, 
is a rich chocolate loam, capable of producing everything that grows 
in tropical regions in the greatest abundance, while it stands, and will 
stand, unrivalled in the quality and quantity of its two great staple 
products—sugar and tobacco- It is true that, as in all tropical re¬ 
gions, the sun during the summer months casts heated rays upon all 
parts of the island; but during that period the rainy season begins, 
and three or four afternoons in each week, from July to October, 
there is a succession of rain showers followed by the s\m again, a wise 
provision of nature, as it results in the continued growth of grass and 
all plants then in the ground. In consequence, the island is ever 
green ; and, there being no winter, as fast as a crop is reaped, the 
groimd is available for the next. As is well known, sugar-cane, 
when once planted, does not have to be replanted for seven or eight 
years; so that when it is annually cut down and ground into molasses 
and sugar, the planter thereafter has only to wait for a corresponding 
period in the next year to perform a similar operation. From Santiago 
de Cuba, the most eastern province, to Pinar del Eio, the most 
western, there is a range of mountains varying more or less in height 
(the highest portion being at the eastern end of the island) which 
constitutes a backbone, as it were, and to which upon each of its long 
sides the remainder of the island seems to be securely anchored. In 
tliese mountains are found many minerals, and upon their sides grow 
in profusion the most valuable hard woods, the railroads using in 
some instances mahogany for cross-ties. 
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The history of the Spanish people, so far as it refers to their 
colonial possessions, has never kept step to the music of the iriaroh of 
progress nor ever shown any development of interior natural resources. 
Here, on this favoured spot where Spanish feet were planted over 
four centuries ago, there are no public roads or highways or even 
country roads; no canals; no telegraphs, except along the line of 
some of the railroads; and the few railroads on the iri^d were built 
• by English enterprise and capital, and not by Spanish. It has ever 
been the policy of the Spaniards to occupy the edges of a country and 
remain in and closely around the cities and towns which constitute 
the seaports. 

The Enmity between Spaniards and Cubans. 

Less than half a century ago the Cubans (or Insular Spaniards, as 
they were called) owned most of the property and wealth of the 
island; but it has been gradually passing away from them until 
to-day the Peninsular Spaniards (or the Spaniards bom in Spain) 
have succeeded in securing possession of the commercial business, 
stores, and commission houses of the cities, so that they are now the 
wealthy class of Cuba. A very high tariff on all goods, except those 
coming from Spain, has driven the inhabitants of the island to trade 
with Spain to a great extent, and the Spanish merchants at Barcelona 
and other points, preferring to have commercial relations with the 
Spaniards rather than the Cubans, have done much to bring about 
this financial change in these two classes. 

This change, combined with economic questions, has been greatly 
widening the dividing line between the Cubans and Spaniards until 
it has resulted in the present existing chasm. For a great hatred 
exists between the Spaniards and the Cubans, though, after all, the 
latter are descendants of Spaniards themselves ; and it is a remark¬ 
able fact that nearly every person bom on the island seems to be at 
once instilled with a dislike for the Spaniards and their methods, 
and I know of no instance where children born in Cuba of Spanish 
parents have not participated in this feeling. This fact has made 
it easier for the Spaniards to deprive the Cubans of all “Home 
Buie ” or participation in the Government and its perquisites, until 
the last feather was added to the great pile which had been accumu¬ 
lating for a long number of years and has driven the Cubans to 
attempt once more to throw off the Spanish yoke and seize and hold 
the reins of their own Government. 

The Spanish Army in Cuba. 

Spain, losing her power by gradual process, has seen for many 
years that Cuban independence is only a question of time, though 

3l2 
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the poKtical demands on the party in power in Madrid has made it 
necessary for the political life of that party to resist in every form 
every attempt upon the part of the Cubans to secure their liberties and 
to resist all attempts of other coimtries to intervene in the interest of 
peace, progress, and humanity. Whatever else may be said of Spain 
and her decadence, the fact stands bravely forth that she has made a 
magniEcent struggle to preserve this rich colonial possession. Over 
200,000 soldiers (larger in numbers than the combined armies of 
Generals Grant and Lee in the war of 1861-65 in America) have 
been transported at immense expense nearly 4,000 miles from her 
shores—the largest number of organized troops that has ever been 
transported so great a distance from their homes and firesides. 
These troops have been badly handled and therefore have not made 
much of a record in strategy and tactics or for efiicient service on the 
island of Cuba. They were principally located in the coast cities and 
in the larger interior towns, while the insurrectionists have been 
holding to a great degree the rest of the island. 

The inefl&ciency of the Spanish soldier arises not from a want of 
personal courage, but because he is not properly drilled, disciplined 
or organized into a fighting machine. In Cuba he has to struggle as 
best he can with but little or no pay—while badly clothed and fed— 
and is sent into the field to stand the simshine and the storm with¬ 
out giving him proper protection from either. He then becomes an 
easy captive to climatic perils, and, instead of a robust soldier 
orammed with fire and fight, we find him a half-sick, listless man, to 
whom it is an effort to raise and aim a rifle. 

Gomez, the leader of the rebels, whatever else may be said about 
him, has fought this war in the only way he could win it, and never 
for one moment during the three years of strife has he departed a 
hair’s breadth from the policy first inaugurated. He proposed to 
combat Spain’s purse more than her soldiers; to play a waiting 
game, and exhaust the failing financial resources of Spain. He did not 
propose to fight if it could be avoided, because he could not well afford 
to lose a man or a cartridge, being dependent for both upon tbe 
very uncertain and devious methods of filibusterism. His army, 
scattered over an island some 800 miles long by an average breadth 
of 60 miles, if all concentrated upon a single point, would number 
about 35,000 men; but being entirely devoid of bases of supplies 
and deficient in transportation and food for men or horses, to concen¬ 
trate would be to starve, and to fight pitched battles against over¬ 
whelming numbers would result in the loss of the battle and the 
loss of his cause. He is a grim, resolute, honest, conscientious, 
grizzled old veteran, now seventy-five years old, who has thoroughly 
understood the necessary tactics in order to waste the resources 
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of his enemy, and to prolong ttie war until such time as Spain 
would abandon the struggle as hopeless, or until it should become 
manifest to the United States that the contest had degenerated into a 
hopeless conflict. 


General Weyler and His Policy. 

General Weyler, the Spanish commander first charged with sup¬ 
pressing the insurrection, seemed to have had an idea that if he could 
build trocbas or ditches across the island from north to south, and 
from sea to sea, at one or two points, and have these trochas 
strongly held by Spanish troops, the connection with the different 
bodies of insurgents on the island would be severed, and that he could 
then pen or corral them, and afterwards march his soldiers first into 
one of these pens, and then into another, until he had captured or 
killed all those within who were opposed to the Spanish flag. These 
trochas are curious in their construction. When the ditches are 
dug, the dirt is thrown up on one side, while on the other is a barbed 
wire fence, and every few hundred yards a block house is built, 
capable of holding a few soldiers, and generally with two storeys— 
the upper one being occupied by the vedette or sentinel, who is posted 
to report any advance of his enemy. It cannot be said that this 
method of warfare proved successful, though costing a great deal of 
money to construct it, and now it has been practically abandoned. 
One light battery of artillery could have opened the way for passage 
of troops. The insurgents always found many ways of crossing at 
night, or where these lines ran through swamps, or around by the 
water at either end of them. Maoeo, it will be remembered, who was 
supposed to have been shut off in the western end of the province by 
what is known as the Mariel trocha, found no difficulty in crossing 
when he desired to go east, though, unfortunately for the Cuban cause, 
it resuited in his death afterwards. 

Captain General Weyler, more active in Cuban campaign work 
than his successor, General Blanco, did but little to suppress the 
insurrection. He organized columns to move from the cities and 
operate against the bands of roving insurgents in their vicinity, but 
the Spaniards have so little idea of modem warfare, and of the neces¬ 
sary attributes to mobilize an army, that these columns, after having 
been out a very few days, and exchanged fire with the insurgents, 
would invariably return to the cities, because out of rations or 
burdened with a few wounded, while the insurgents who had assem¬ 
bled temporarily to check their march, would scatter out again and 
return to their various little camps with the result, probably, to each 
side, of only two or three men killed and a few wounded. 
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The Eeconcentrado Order and its Effect, 

It was evident, therefore, that this style of guerilla warfare, as 
practised by the insurgents, could be maintained for years, because a 
generous soil, tilled by the peasants who were in sympathy with the 
insuirection, produced the necessary food. It was then that Oeneral 
Weyler conceived the hrilUawl idea of destroying the peasant farmers 
to prevent their giving aid and comfort to the insurrectionists. This 
he hoped to effect by file issuing of his famous “ reconcentrado order,*’ 
whose terms compelled the old men, women, and children to leave 
their homes and come within the nearest Spanish fortified lines, pains 
being taken after they were driven from their little farms to bum 
their houses, tear up their plant beds, and drive off and confiscate the 
few cattle, hogs, and chickens that they were obliged to leave. 

The United States was naturally shocked at the bmtality of this 
order, and saw, with great indignation, some 400,000 of these poor, 
innocent war victims forced away from where they could subsist them¬ 
selves, to the Spanish lines where they could obtain nothing and within 
which nothing was tendered. As a consequence, over 200,000 (prin¬ 
cipally women and children and non-combatants) died from starvation, 
and starvation alone. History presents nowhere such an appalling 
record; nor do the militaiy annals anywhere furnish such a horrible 
spectacle, the result of a notary order, based upon a supposed mili¬ 
tary necessity. 

Greneral "Weyler, if anything, is a soldier, trained to no other 
career, and one who believes that everything is fair in war, and every 
means justifiable which will ultimately write success upon his 
standards. He did not propose to make war with velvet paws but to 
achieve his purpose of putting down the insurrection if he had to wade 
through, up to the visor of his helmet, the blood of every Cuban— 
man, woman, and child—on the island. And yet, I found him—^in 
official intercourse—affable, pleasant, and agreeable. He was always 
' polite and courteous to me, and told me more than once that he wished 
I would remain in my position there as Consul-General as long as he 
did as Governor and Captain-General. He was small in stature, with 
a long face and square chin, and wearing side-whiskers and a mous¬ 
tache ; quick, nervous in his manner and gait; decided in his opinions, 
ho was loved by some and hated and feared by others. Whatever 
may have been his military qualifications, his warfare in Cuba did not 
demonstrate soldierly ability, because with an army of effectives of at 
least 150,000 men, he fail^ to suppress an insurrection whose total 
fighting force did not number 40,000 men. He told me one day he 
would like to visit the United States; to which I replied that I 
thought he would enjoy seeing the new republic with its wonderful 
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history, but he shook his head, sajdng that he could never go, because 
the people of the United States would kill him, and that they were 
already calling him, in the newspapers, “ The Butcher Weyler.” 

Imprisonment of American Citizens in Cuba. 

When I first reached the island, citizens of the United States 
(principally naturalised Americans) were being constantly arrested 
and thrown into cells where they were kept “ in communicado,” as 
the Spaniards term it. ** The Competitor Prisoners,” as they were 
called, were then in the cells of the Cabanas fort, having been’ cap¬ 
tured before I reached Cuba. The Competitor^ it will be remembered, 
was a small schooner which attempted to land a filibustering expedi¬ 
tion west of Havana, and was captured after most of her passengers 
had landed, leaving the crew, about five in number, on the vessel. 
These prisoners were tried by a Naval Court Martial on the 8th of 
May, 1896, by a court organized to convict, the only testimony being 
that of the captain of the Spanish gunboat who had taken them 
prisoners. A sentence of death was promptly pronounced, and would 
have been quickly carried out, as was done with a portion of the 
Virginim prisoners ten years before, had not our Government inter¬ 
fered to prevent the murder of these men, just as the English gxm- 
boat Niobe^ Captain Sir Lamhton Lorraine, stopped the killing of the 
Virginim prisoners twenty-eight years ago, but unfortunately not 
until the courageous Eiy and some fifty-three of his one hundred and 
fifty-five men had been shot. 

I earnestly and vigorously protested against the arrest of these 
American citizens, telling General Weyler that it was in violation of 
the treaty and protocol between Spain and the United States, which, 
in my opinion, limited the confinement “ in communicado ” to seventy- 
two hours. “ In oommuuicado” is a Spanish term, meaning literally 
without communication. And these Americans, without any charges 
against them that I could ascertain, and without warning, and without 
the knowledge of their friends and relatives, were arrested and thrown 
into these little in communicado” cells, about eight by ten feet, 
atone fioors and dark, and kept in these horrid litUe holes for days 
and days without being allowed to see and talk with anyone. I told 
Weyler that, in our country, the law presumed eveiy man innocent 
until he was proved guilty; but by the Spanish process every m^ 
was guilty and they did not even give him an opportunity to prove 
bis innocence. But he replied that he had published a proclamation 
establishing martial law, and that the terms of that proclamation 
superseded the stipulations of the treaty. To which I answered that 
the terms of treaties between two countries at peace could not be set 
aside, changed, or altered except by the action of one or both of the 
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oontracting parties, and that his proclamation was therefore inopera¬ 
tive where its stipulations came in conflict with the treaty mandates. 

The situation, however, remained imchanged until Anally Dr. 
Buiz, an American dentist who was practising his profession in 
a town called Ghianabacoa, some four miles from Havana, was 
arrested. A railroad train between Havana and this town had been 
captured by the insurgents, and the next day the Spanish authorities 
arrested a large number of persons in Qnanahacoa charging them 
with giving i^ormation which enabled the troops, under their enter¬ 
prising young leader Aranguren, to make the capture; and among 
these persons arrested was this American. He was a strongly built, 
athletic man, who confined himself strictly to the practice of his 
profession and let politics severely alone. He had nothing to do 
with the train being captured, but that night was visiting a neigh¬ 
bour opposite, until nine or ten o’clock, when he returned to his 
house and went to bed. He was arrested by the police the next 
morning; thrown into an “in communicado” cell; kept there some 
three hundred and fifty or sixty hours, and was finally (when half- 
crazed by this horrible imprisonment and calling for his wife and 
cMdren) struck over the head with a “ billy ” in the hands of a 
brutal jailer and died from its effects. Buiz went into that 
cell an unusually healthy and vigorous man and came out a 
corpse. 

After this tragedy I determined no longer to submit to more 
violations of the treaty rights of American citizens and, therefore, 
after viewing this dead body, went to my ofl&ce and, finding that 
there was an American named Scott who had been arrested and was 
already “ in communicado ” a much longer time than the prescribed 
limit of seventy-two hours, I demanded that he be released from 
“ in communicado,” and at the end of three days he was released, 
and since the hour I made the issue no American citizens have been 
thrown into “ in communicado ” cells, and all Americans who were 
arrested afterwards for supposed offences or captured in the insur¬ 
gent ranks were invariably turned over to me and I sent them to the 
United States. 


The Failure of Autonomy, 

During all this period the war,* if the conflict going on in the 
island could be so dignified, was dragging its slow length along. So 
slow was the progress to suppress the insurrection, that at last the 
Spanish authorities in Madrid began to despair of terminating it suc¬ 
cessfully. For this reason, and in my opinion this reason alone, the 
Canovas Ministry decided upon a new Cuban policy, and decided that 
they would put into operation certain reforms which would give the 
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Cuban people more power to regulate tbeir domestic concerns. After 
a great deal had been written and said on the subject, the proposed 
forms at last were sent to General Weyler, who was obliged to appear 
favourable to the action of the Spanish Ministry, though it was well 
known he was not in favour of terminating the war except at the 
sword’s point. Early it became manifest that the Cubans, with or 
without arms, did not propose to accept such reforms. In the first 
* place, they had no confidence that they would ever be put into practical 
operation after their firearms had been stacked, and in the next, they 
considered it too late to adopt any such measures. Six months ago the 
Canovas reforms were buried in the same grave with the murdered 
statesman. A new Ministry, under the leadership of Sagasta, was 
formed, who, finding that the reforms had not served the contem¬ 
plated purpose, decided to go through the form of granting to the 
Cubans a still more liberal measure which they called “ Autonomy.” 
It was an elaborate system of “ Home Eule ” with a string to every 
sentence; so that I soon became satisfied that, if the insurrection 
against the Spanish throne on the island ceased, the condition of the 
Cubans would speedily bo the same as it was at the commencement of 
the war. I gave the reasons therefore in a paper now on file in the 
State Department which clearly proved that the Spaniards could 
easily control one of the legislative chambers, and that behind any 
joint action on the part of both was the veto of the Gbvemor-General, 
whose appointment was made from the throne in Madrid. 

This system of autonomy, however, was gravely proceeded with. 
An Autonomistio Cabinet was seriously formed, composed in part of 
Cubans who, though at one time in favour of a government of the 
island free from Spanish control, had given satisfactory intimations 
that, if they were appointed to cabinet ofiioes, their former opinions 
could be modified to suit existing circumstances. Blanco’s Autono- 
mistic Government was doomed to failure from its inception. The 
Spanish soldiers and ofiicers scorned it, because they did not desire 
Cuban rule, which such autonomy, if genuine, would insure. The 
Spanish merchants and citizens were opposed to it, because they too 
were hostile to the Cubans having control of the island, and if the 
question could be narrowed down to Cuban control or annexation to 
the United States, they were all annexationists, believing that they 
could get a better government and one that would protect, in a 
greater measure, life and property imder the United States flag than 
under the Cuban banner. On the other hand, the Cubans in arms 
would not touch it, because they were fighting for Free Cuba; and 
the Cuban citizens and sympathizers, or the non-arm-bearing popula¬ 
tion, were distinctly opposed to it also; while those in favour of it 
seemed to consist of the Autonomistic Cabinet, General Blanco, his 
Secretary-General and Staff, and a few followers elsewhere. 
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General Blanco. 

General Blanco I always found an amiaUe, kind-hearted gentleman, 
who I believe was really and thoroughly conscientious in the dis¬ 
charge of the duties confided to him. He must have been convinced 
that there was no chance for autonomy to succeed, though in his 
pronundamientos he allowed himself to argue to the contrary. How 
could he do otherwise ? He was instructed by the Madrid authorities 
to proclaim and maintain this autonomistic policy, and was therefore 
obliged to do everything in his power to promote the instructions of 
his superiors. 

Daring the two or three days of the recent rioting in Havana the 
rallying cry of the rioters, even at the very door of the palace, was : 
“ Death to Blanco and Death to Autonomy! Long live Spain and 
Long live Weyler! ” After quiet had been restored, Blanco 
and the Autonomistic Cabinet continued to build their hopes upon 
autonomistic success. Partisans and friends of General Weyler were 
removed from the various positions they had hold in the island, and 
friends of General Blanco, or supposed friends of autonomy, were 
substituted in their places. But these substitutes, appointed in 
many instances to please the Cubans and to show that an Autonomistic 
Government meant a Cuban Government, while professing their love 
for autonomy, were really for Free Cuba, and at the proper time, 
had matters gone on without the intervention of America, the 
Autonomistic Government would have fallen to pieces by desertions in 
its own ranks. 

Spanish Plan to Bribe the Insurgents. 

The practical steps now being taken by the United States to compel 
peace in Cuba, by insisting that the Spanish flag shall be pulled 
down and the Spanish soldiers evacuate the island, alone prevented 
the certain failure of the autonomistic plan for so-called Home Govern¬ 
ment. The Spanish governmental authorities, as I have said, must 
have understood all this, in spite of public utterances on their part, 
because they originated and attempted to put in practice other plans 
for the pacification of the island. Large sums of money were to be 
ofiered to the leading chiefs of the insurrection as an inducement for 
them to abandon their colours, and in many cases their comrades, and 
leave the island. It was hoped that the purchase of their principal chief¬ 
tains would so demoralise their followers that most of them would be 
induced to come within the Spanish lines and surrender. It seems, 
however, that the character, courage, fidelity and loyalty of these 
insurrectionary leaders had been misunderstood. With a few insigni¬ 
ficant exceptions, they not only remained steadfast and true to their 
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cause and to their flag, but, under orders from their commander- 
in-ohief, they put to death all Spanish messengers bearing such pro¬ 
posals. 

Among these messengers was one whose character and qualities 
endeared him greatly to all those who knew him. Colonel Joaquin 
Huiz was a gallant Spanish officer, a man of talent and ability, who 
at one time had in his charge the splendid system of works supplying 
the city of Havana with water. In his employ at the waterworks 
was the young insurgent chief Aranguren, who afterwards became 
very active and distinguished in the operations immediately around 
Havana. Owing to this personal acquaintance, Euiz was induced 
(though at the time a staff officer of Oeneral Blanco) to go to Aran- 
guren's camp to persuade him and as many of his followers as possible 
to accept autonomy and lay down their arms. Without telling more 
than two or three persons where he was going and what he intended 
to do. Colonel Buiz left Havana early one morning for the insurgent 
camp, reaching it a few hours thereafter. It seems before taking 
that step, he had placed himself in communication with Aranguren 
and had stated his purpose of visiting him. But he was told by the 
latter officer that if he proposed to pay him a social visit or wanted to 
see him on any private matters he would be very glad to see him, but 
that if he desired to come to preach autonomy to him and his followers 
he must stay away. Notwithstanding this warning Buiz paid the 
proposed visit; was met by Aranguren and a few of his men, to 
whom he at once began to preach the blessings of autonomistic rule, 
whereupon he was at once taken away and tried, I am told, by what 
we call a drum-head court-martial, and sentenced to death. A number 
of others in different parts of the island, bearers of similar propositions, 
met the same fate. 

Beforms, autonomy, and the purchase of the insurrectionary chiefs 
all having failed, it was next decided to offer an indefinite armistice 
to the insurgents—a proposition of course very humiliating to Spain; 
but necessity knowing no law, Blanco, in obedience to such instruc¬ 
tions, published a proclamation stating that he had received such 
instructions from the Queen, who had yielded to the request of His 
Holiness the Pope. In war a truce or armistice can only be made 
effective by the consent of both of the contending forces. The arm¬ 
istice granted by Blanco, therefore, not being accepted by the insur¬ 
gents, has gone the way of all previous propositions lool^g towards 
the suppression of the insurrection in Cuba. 

Intervention a Necessity. 

It may be stated, with perfect confidence, that at this time, when 
the United States has determined to tolerate no longer the horrible 
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condition of affairs in an island Ijing close to her shores, the period 
was selected when every plan or purpose upon the part of the Spanish 
authorities at Madrid and Havana had signally failed to secure the 
blessings of peace, and intervention on her part could alone achieve 
the purpose. It is diflBcult to see how America could refrain longer 
from taking action in this Cuban problem. The civilised world had 
been shocked by the miseiy and starvation of a race who were formerly 
living under the most favourable conditions of climate and soil; and 
by the nature of the warfare waged against them the country had 
been so stirred up by the harrowing stories and pictures of the 
“ reconcentrados ” that its citizens were lavishly and liberally contribu¬ 
ting money for the purchase of provisions and clothing for these poor 
sta^ng wretches. In great abundance this relief was finding its 
way, in spite of the many difficulties placed in its path by many of 
the Spanish authorities and citizens, who did not sympathise with, or 
desire to see any relief granted to, a race they considered as hostile; 
and the saddest feature in that dreadful famishing picture is the con¬ 
dition these poor people have to remain in until the Government of 
the United States can replace the present flag with the pure white 
banner of peace. 

Seventy-five years ago Thomas Jefferson declared that the addition 
of Cuba “ to our Confederacy is exactly what is wanted to bound our 
power as a nation to the point of its utmost interest.” From that 
day to this the island has disturbed our statesmen and played an 
important part in our foreign policy. 

The United States, always greatly interested in the government of 
and general welfare of this wonderful island, has reached that period 
when it is absolutely necessary to her that Cuba should have a pro¬ 
gressive, legal, and peaceful administration. The ties of commerce 
have been so strengthened and the investments of her people there 
so increased, that she can no longer look on with indifference to the 
one or disregard the rights of the other. Tlie geographical and 
strategical position of the island also appeals for a closer connection 
with the great American Hepublic. Anchored at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Mexico, whose waters wash the shores of five American States; 
in position to protect the trade of the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio 
valleys, standing like a huge sentinel to watch over the proposed 
transit across Nicaragua; with shores indented with splendid harbours; 
with an ideal and unrivalled winter climate, and immense resources 
—Cuba, whether an Independent Bepublic or later Americanized 
and annexed to the United States, is destined at last to emerge from 
the dark shadows of the past, and stand side by side with those coun¬ 
tries who have their place in the broad sunlight of peace, progress, 
and prosperity. 

Fitziitjgh Lee, Major-General. 

{iMe ComiU^Oeneral of the United States to Havana.) 
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There is every indication that this country will soon have its Wagner 
fever, just as Germany and France have had theirs. Some thirty 
years ago, indeed, English critics took their part in the great contro¬ 
versy then raging round Wagner and his theories; hut the man’s 
work as a whole, both in music and in prose, was far too little known 
here for the discussion of it to rise to the rank of a real literary 
phenomenon. He had then, as now, his frenzied worshippers and his 
equally frenzied detractors; but the public as a whole—even the 
opera-going public—^knew too little of him to be able to discuss him 
as he was discussed in Germany. Now the conditions are becoming 
more favourable to general criticism. The London public, at any rate, 
has fairly frequent opportunities of hearing the great bulk of his work 
upon the stage; while in the provinces Rkmiy The Flying Dutchman, 
Tamihduser, Lohengrin, The Meietersingers, and The Valkyrie, have all 
been given in a more or less distressing way, and been received with 
an amount of enthusiasm worthy of much better performances. On 
the concert platform, again, both in London and the provinces, all the 
usual orchestral and vocal transcriptions have been rendered time 
without number; and, finally, the publication in Engldsh of the four 
volumes of his letters—to Liszt, to XJhlig and the other Dresden 
friends, and to Roeckel—and of Mr. Ashton Ellis’s extremely careful 
and conscientiouB translation of the prose works, places not only the 
musical but the literary public in a position to know more than it ever 
knew of the extraordinary^ man whose name and work have loomed so 
large in Europe for the past fifty years. From all these concurrent 
circumstances there can come but one result—^England is on the verge 
of a serious Wagner fever. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of an operatic composer, however, that 
his work, depending as it does mainly upon expensive and therefore 
somewhat rare performances, cannot reach the general public so soon 
as work in poetiy, in fiction, in general literature, or even in painting, 
can do. llie result is that the bulk of the discussion of the Wagner 
•question is carried on by a few enthusiasts on both sides, whose 
knowledge of the musician’s works and his theories is so far beyond 
that of the average reading man as to make a good three-fourths of 
the controversy unintelligible to him. The inevitable outcome of it is 
that the disoui^on too often borders on the ludicrous. More esped- 
aUy does the fanatic admirer of Wagner, whose capacity for feeling 
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musioal delight is—^to put it mildly—considerably in excess of his 
capacity to think, get the opportunity of scribbling unlimited absurdity 
that would, in the case of a similar phenomenon in literature, be killed 
by laughter almost at the outset. The environment of the musioal 
writer is at present so uncritical that no such play of natural selection 
goes on as can be seen to eliminate the weaker products in other spheres 
of thought. The enthusiast and the rhapsodist we have with us 
always; but when his dithyrambs come within the scope of all men’s' 
oritioism, the wild absurdity of them is the first thing that malicious 
humour will point out. When, however, the bulk of the public knows 
practically nothing at first hand of the subject of the rhapsody, the 
unfortunate rhapsodist is denied the wholesome coTTeotive of ironic 
laughter; and thus does he flourish apace in musical literature. No 
subject could be found so inviting to the satirist as the literature of 
the thoroughgoing Wagner panegyrists. A careful reading of these 
gentlemen upon the subject, say, of The Ring of the Nihelung^ and a 
comparison of one with another, is productive of more hilarity than can 
be had from any similar phenomenon in literature; but the humour 
of a revelation of this kind would be thrown away upon the British 
public as yet, for lack of the necessary knowledge not only of the 
scores of Wagner’s tetralogy, but of the passages in his prose works 
and his letters that throw light upon the philosophy of The Ring, 
If, then, the Wagner controversy in England has not yet reached 
the stage of wholesome laughter at the absurdities of some of his 
adorers, there seems to be all the more need of an explanation, not 
of the music of The Ring of the Nihelung, but of the philosophical 
problem which Wagner thought he was expounding in that work. 

And here, as in many other instances, the best way to study 
Wagner’s theories is in connection with the circumstances of his own 
life. It was characteristic of him throughout that he should try to 
elevate his own idiosyncrasies into forms of thought and action 
for the rest of the world. It was so with his ideas on the respective 
spheres of the arts; for the careful reader can detect in his prose 
works, along with those remarkable notions as to the functions of 
poetry, music, and the other arts, the cerebral abnormality that gave 
birth to these notions. Nothing was more characteristio of Wagner 
than his passion for holding up his own peculiar and d priori ideas as 
laws of life for others, in the most perfect unconsciousness that his 
ideas were bom of an organism not only abnormal in many ways, 
but radically incapable of plain objective thinking. From first to 
last he presents a pathetic picture of the hopeless idealist in conflict 
with external forces too vast and too complex for him to understand. 
His writings on social subjects—^particularly his early ones—are 
d priori to the verge of absurdity; scarcely another man could have 
been found in Europe to advocate so earnestly, with such sincere 
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oonviotion, a return to the social and oxtistio ideals of the Greeks. 
That vain dream, held to by Wagner with extraordinary tenacity, 
is typical of the unreal, fantastic cloud-land in which the great 
musician lived. He himself—^the sincerest and most artist 

of his day—^wanted only, as he used to tell Liszt and his other cor¬ 
respondents, a competency sufficient to free him from the ignobler 
cares of existence, and to enable him to compose for the benefit of his 
race and its culture ; and upon this personal desire, and upon the 
fact of the dramatic representations of the Athenians being, in a 
sense, the work of the community, he built the strange philosophy of 
life and art that appears in Art mid Resolution and The Art-work of 
the Future, and that has gone so far to reveal the incompetence of his 
mind to deal with questions of the positive and the actual There 
can be no dispute as to the dependence of this social creed upon his 
own congenital ideas and his pecuniary circumstances; one has only 
to compare his letters of the period immediately following his flight 
from Dresden with the above-named treatises to realise this. One 
brings, of course, no charge against liim of casuistry or deliberate 
self-seeking; the very ndiseU, both of the theories themselves and 
of their correspondence with his own personal needs, is conclusive as 
to Wagner’s sincerity in the matter. He was simply a brain of 
enormous musical power, filled with peculiar notions as to the im¬ 
portance of the musical drama in the development of culture, and 
with too little objective outlook upon the world and too little capacity 
for impersonal reason to allow of his seeing the utter unreality and 
apriorism of his theories for all other men. In later life he partly 
came to recognise some of his deficiencies in this respect, admitting to 
Eoeckel, for example, that though he read and wrote so much of 
philosophy, he had little head for philosophic thinking; and on one 
notable occasion—when he had given birth to a more than usually 
preposterous theory as to our duties in relation to vegetarianism—he 
admitted that his suggestions belonged to the sphere of “phantasms.” 
But taking his prose works and his letters on their face-value, the 
most cursory reading suffices to show how abnormal he was in many 
respects, how he dwelt with exaggerated emphasis upon theories and 
suggestions that appear to us hopelessly H priori, how he argued in 
the most sincere tmconsciousness from the desires and needs of 
Eichard Wagner to the supposed desires and needs of civilised man¬ 
kind. 

All this is of the utmost importance, not only in the diagnosis of 
his character, but in the attempt to comprehend his musical works. 
One has only to become acquainted with his correspondence during the 
twenty-three years he spent upon The Bing, to realise that he meant 
that work to be something more than a mere opera, a mere story of 
gods and men, of love and hate, and life and death ; that he intended 
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it as a serious contribution to the philosophy of the universe. Hence 
the need of studying The Ring in connection with some of the 
theories expressed in his prose-works and elsewhere. We do not, of 
course, necessarily invalidate, d priori^ the philosophy of the drama 
by showing its dependence upon Wagner’s innate ideas and his out¬ 
ward cdrcumstanoes ; but we undoubtedly obtain a better standpoint 
from which to view the scheme of philosophy put forward, and to 
judge its objective value among the theories of mankind. 

The biographies of Wagner contain so many aoooimts of The Ring 
of the Nihelung^ that it is unnecessary to tell the story once more 
here. It is perhaps sufficient to remind readers and opera-goers of 
the main features of the drama: the attainment of the gold by Albe- 
rich by the denial of love; the curse that follows it and devolves upon 
each successive possessor of the ring; the contest, in the person of 
Wotan, between authority and moral right; the need for renuncia¬ 
tion on his part; the means by which he effects this renunciation ; the 
advent of Siegfried as the liberator, and of Brynhild as the incarna¬ 
tion of love the conqueror; the murder of Siegfried, the voluntary 
death of Brynhild, the restoration of the Bing to the Bhine-maidens, 
and the dissolution of the gods. The “ problem ” of the drama, as 
it has been stated by a recent writer, is the revolt of the “ natural 
individual ” against constituted authority as embodied in conventions 
and formulas. The Ring — 

and all Wagner’s sayings and writings of this period maintain enthusiastically 
the inherent goodness of nature and man, and the glory of physical vitality. 
Law, imposed by the few on the many, first made sin possible. Man, to work 
his way out of the possibility of sinning, bad to cast off the restraints of the law. 
The Bimj is thus solely occupied with a conflict between the assumed right ot 
traditional authority and the natural instinct in man to satisfy his desires.” ^ 

One need not follow Mr. Irvine and his fellow-commentators into 
those jungle-depths of interpretation, where every character in the 
drama becomes a personified abstraction of some social or political or 
moral tendency.^ One has no desire to multiply Oenunus-literature 
in England on musical subjects; that way Wagner-madnoss lies. 
But without out-Heroding Herod in the fashion of the modem Wag¬ 
nerian “ interpreter,” without reading into the Ring more pseudo- 
phUosophy than it has the misfortune to contain already, one can see 

(1) See Mr. David Irvine’s Wagner’s Sing of the Nibelung and the Conditions of Ideal 
Manhood^ Chap. I. 

(2) Mr. Irvine tells vs, for example, that Mime is ** that spirit which superfioially 
appears as the educator of xnankind, and when intelligence begins to perceive ihat 
nature is its true educator and the other a mere charlatan, with w*hich it has notlung 
in common, then (O'aft and subterfuge are called into requisition in order to turn this 
step, leading to a truer knowledge of things, into the further service of self-interest. 
Mime is thus the craft which finds its best soil in the Church, impressing everyone in 
early youth, before judgment is ripe, with the belief that it is a spiritual father and 
mother.”—/did., pp. 66, 67. 
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clearly enough that in that drama Wagner was preaching a social 
evangel whi^, with characteristic seriousness, he held to be of prime 
importance to mankind. 

Now one has only to go back to his prose-works and his corres¬ 
pondence to see the theories of the Ring in all their ndiveUy free from 
the glamour in which they are enveloped, in the tetralogy itself, by 
the wonderful art of the musician. Hearing or studying the music, 
one almost feels inclined to subscribe to the theorems of Wagner, 
just as Tristan tempts to Nirvana and Parsifal \x) asceticism; one gets 
a clearer notion of the ideas and their objective value by contem¬ 
plating them in their plain prose expression. And looking at the 
matter in this way, one sees at once that Wagner was a man of high 
spirit and generous sympathies, acutely sensitive both to his own 
miseries and those of others, but quite incapable of thinking any 
social problem out, or of doing anything more than offer the most 
d priori solutions of it. Thus in 1849, just after his flight from 
Dresden, when he was confronted with the problem of compromise 
between artistic desires and plans, and the earning of one’s daily 
bread, he wrote to his correspondents in terms that show clearly the 
personal character of the philosophy and the portraiture of the Ring, 
In his correspondence with Uhlig, for example, he not only fore¬ 
shadowed the theories of his Art and Revolution and The ArUwork of 
the Future^ but unconsciously sketched out, as it were, the problem of 
the Ring and some of the characters. Just as we can recognise much 
of Wagner himself in Walther of The Meistcrsingersy so one can see 
that Siegfried in the tetralogy is just a peg whereon to hang certain 
of the musician’s theories as to the wholesome vitality of the “ free 
individual.” 

“ You see, dear friend,” he wrote to Uhlig, is such trifles as conventional 
fame-seeking and anxiety for daily bread which threaten to exert—and in a 
decisive manner—^their august modem sovereignty over the true, free sphere of 
man’s art. But can there be a choice here ? Certainly not; not even if persons 
like you begin to be prudent and practical. I will be happy, and^ a man can only 
be that if he is free ; but that man only is free who is what he can and, therefore, 
must be. Whoever, therefore, satisfies the inner necessity of his being, is free ; 
because he feels himself alone with himself; because everything which he does 
answers to his nature, to his true needs. Whoever follows a necessity, not from 
within, but from without, is subject to compulsion ; he is not free, but an unfor¬ 
tunate slave. The free man laughs at oppression from without if only inner 
necessity be not sacrificed to it; it can cause only fly-stings, not heart-wounds.” 

That is a kind of philosophising that has gone sadly out of fashion, 
tlie day being past when vaporising about the free individual, and 
inner necessity, and man being that which he is by virtue of his inner 
essence, and the rest of the windy jargon of the dreamer, can do much 
more than make us yawn. The passage is only of interest for the 
light it throws upon the philosophical scheme of the Ring, At the 
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end of A Communication to my Friends (1851), when Wagner was 
relating the steps of his musical and intellectual deyelopment, he told 
how, in the drama as he had then worked it out, he had found expres¬ 
sion for his inmost philosophy of life. 

“ With the conception of Siegfried,” he wrote, ** I had pressed forward to where 
1 saw before uie the human being in the most natural and blithest fulness of his 
physical life. No historic garment more confined his limbs; no outwardly- 
imposed relation hemmed his movements, which, springing from the inner fount 
of Joy-in-life, so bore themselves in face of all encounter, that error and bewilder- ‘ 
ment, though nurtured on the wildest play of passions, might heap themselves 
around until they threatened to destroy him, without the hero checking for a 
moment, even in the face of death, the welling outflow of that inner fount; or 
ever holding anything the rightful master of himself and his own movements, 
but alone the natural outstreamlng of his restless fount of life. It was Elsa who 
had taught me to unearth this man; to me he was the male embodied spirit of 
perennial and sole creative instinct {Unwillkur), of the doer of true deeds of 
Manhood in the utmost fulness of its inborn strength and proved loveworthiness. 
Here, in the promptings of this man, love's brooding wish had no more place ; 
but bodily lived it there, swelled every vein and stirred each muscle of the glad¬ 
some being, to all-enthralling practice of its essence.” ^ 

This was the type of man Wagner had held uj) for admiration in 
his writings and in his letters; it was the type to which he himself 
wished to conform. He was oppressed with a sense of the hardness 
of the world and the restraint our modem society, based on commerce 
and industrialism, imposes upon the artist; and he longed vaguely 
and nebulously for a condition of things more favoui’able to art. Thou¬ 
sands before and after him have felt the same weariness and cherished 
the same desires; but him they impelled to random philosophising, to 
weaving cloudy schemes of social and political and artistic improve¬ 
ment. There is from first to last in his works—outside the depart¬ 
ment of music—hardly one suggestion as to art and life that is worth 
attention—or at least any more attention than one usually renders to 
the earnest and sincere but unpractical prophet. Tt is a somewhat 
saddening spectacle, this of the artist quivering under the blows of 
the huge, unfriendly world; feeling dimly that in the evolution of 
mankind, he, whose business is with heart and soul alone, has become 
inextricably entangled with the limbs and the viscera of the race ; but 
able to offer towards the diminishing of the grievous burden nothing 
more than petulant outcries, and sad looks upon the past, and vain 
hopes that the wheels of evolution will stand still, that the world may 
be reconstructed according to the plans of the idealist. He lived, we 
must always remember, in a time of social and political ferment, and 
in a country where the tendency has always been to philosophise in 
ahdracto. Everything—^his own nature, his training, his associates, 
his enemies—combined to make him a mere declaimer upon themes 
that require anything but declamation to elucidate them. He always 
(l) Mr. .A^ton Ellis's translation of the Frou Works, i., p. 375. 
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states just that half of any problem which serves the ends of his own 
artistic theories; anything like a sanely comprehensive view of the 
intermixture of good and evil in the world is impossible to him. 

Our Ood is Oold,” he cried; “ our Eeligion the Pursuit of Wealth.’' 

“ Our Modem Art is a mere product of Culture, and has not sprung 
from life itself; therefore, being nothing hut a hot-house plant, it 
cannot strike root in the natural soil, or flourish in the natural climate 
of the present,” There is no meaning in talk of this kind; it is windy 
rhetoric, pure and simple—the mere sad declamation of a frustra.ted 
artist, in a world of dark complexities whose meaning and whose 
interconnection he cannot fathom. 

The mood in which Wagner thought out the philosophy of the Ring, 
then, was one of emotional revolt against the resistance of modem life 
to the impulses of the artist—a revolt determined in its forms and 
theories by the musician’s idealism and lack of objective vision and of 
impartial reason. The part played by the Bing itself in the tetralogy 
can he clearly seen to he an expression of Wagner’s own passion for 
attributing most of the evils under which art now suffers to its 
dependence upon gold and commerce. “ This is Art as it now fills 
the entire civilised world! ” he cried in A.rt and Revolution. “ Its tme 
essence is industry; its ethical aim the gaining of gold; its assthetic 
purpose, the entertainment of those whose time hangs heavily on their 
hands.” In the famous Vuterlandeverein speech of 1848, misinspired 
no doubt by some of the economists of the time, whom he had read 
and only half understood, he fulminated against the evil ■wTought 
among men by gold. 

When all the claeses hitherto at enmity, and parcelled off by envy, have been 
united in the one great class of the free folk, embracing all that on the dear 
German soil has received its human breath from God—think ye we then shall 
have reached our goal ? No ; then shall we first begin in earnest! For then 
must be taken firmly and deedfully in eye the question of the root of all the misery 
in our 'present social state —then must be decided whether Man, that crown of the 
creation, whether his lofty spiritual, his artistically stirring bodily powers and 
forces, were meant by God to serve in menial bondage to the stubbornest, the 
most lifeless product in all nature, to sallow metal ? ” * 

And finally, among his theories of this period was that of the 
necessity of the downfall of the State. In Opera and Drama, after a 
long “interpretation’* of the (Edijms of Sophocles, in which the 
action of Antigone is taken to mean “ the annuUing of the State by 
her love-curse,” he proceeds in a passage that shows how prone he 
was to read extraneous meanings into artistic products, and at the 
same time throws light upon the kind of subtle theorems he tried to 
incorporate in his own dramatic works. 

“To-day,” he writes, “we only need to faithfully expound the myth of 
CBdipus according to its inmost essence, and we in it win an intelligible picture 
(Ij See the Prose Works, iv., p. 138 (Mr. Ellis’s translation). 
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of the whole history of mankind, from the beginnings of Society to the inevitable 
downfall of the State. The necessity of this downfall was foreboded in the Mythos. 
It is the part of actual history to accomplish it. . . . With this concrete State— 
whose substance Louis XIV. correctly designated as himself need not further 
occupy ourselves ; its kernel, also, is bared us in the (Edipus sage ; as the seed 
of all offences we recognise the rulership of Laius, since, for sake of its un¬ 
diminished possession, he became an unnatural father. From this possession, 
grown into an ownerdiipy which wondrously enough is looked on as the base of all 
good order, there issue all the crimes of myth and history. Let us keep our eye 
upon the abstract State alone. The thinkers of this State desired to plane down 
and equalise the imperfections of actual Society, according to a thought-out 
* norm * ; yet that they retained these very imperfections as a given thing--aa 
the only thing to lit the * sinfulness * of human nature, and never went back to 
the real man himself, who from his at first instinctive, but at last erroneous, 
views had called those inequalities into being, exactly as through experience and 
the consequent correction of his errors he must also bring about, quite of itself, 
the perfect Society, i.e., one answering to the real needs of men,—this was the 
grand error through which the Political State evolved itself to the unnatural 
height whence it fain would guide our human nature far below; that nature which 
it did not understand at all, and understood the less the more it fain would guide 
it. The Political State lives solely on the vices of Society, whose virtues are 
derived solely from the human individuality. Faced with the vices of Society, 
which alone it can espy, the State cannot perceive the virtues which Society 
acquires from that individuality. . . . The essence of the Political State is caprice, 
whereas the essence of the free individuality is necessity. From out this individu¬ 
ality which we have recognised as in the right in its thousand-years’ battle with 
the Political State—from this to organise Society is the conscious task imposed 
upon us for the future. But to bring unconscious part of human nature to 
conscwiLsness within Society, and in this consciousness to know nothing other 
than the necessity comnwn to every member of Society, namely of the individual’s own. 
free self-determining —this is as good as to say, annul the State; for through Society 
has the State marched on to a denial of the free self-determining of the individual 
—upon the death of that has it lived.” ^ 

It was in this misty way that Wagner dealt with the problems of 
the philosophy of history, launching forth a number of pseudo-pro- 
positions that explain simply nothing. It is a typically Teutonic 
manner, requiring for its most perfect exhibition nothing more than a 
half-comprehension of any question under the sun. It is somewhat 
strange that Wagner’s panegyrists should have followed his lead so 
blindly in discussions of this kind, and have sung p®ans in his praise 
as a great and original thinker. Nothing could more clearly prove 
Wagner’s incompetence to handle a philosophical question than this 
banal rhetoric about the “ annulling of the State,” “ the free self- 
determining individual,” and the rest of it. There is, of course, the 
perennial problem of the respective spheres of activity of the indi¬ 
vidual and the State, how far the State is morally justified in re¬ 
straining the impulses and desires of the individual, and how 
far these impulses and desires are morally right as against those 
conventions of the State which alone make individual existence 
possible, — these are problems that do indeed press for solu- 

(1) Prose ii., pp. 191—191. 
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tion. But no one with a grain of philosophical ahilitj will set about 
the business in the manner of Wagner, retailing foolish platitudes 
instead of arguing, and maundering for pages together about those 
precious entities “ the State,” “ Society,” and “ the individual.” 
There is no special merit in multiplying darkness in this way in 
quarters where there is already too little light; and it is a hopeless 
a-bsurdity for a musician, with no ratiocinative ability to begin with, 
no habits of cool, persistent, objective thought, and no training in the 
special subjects he is so fain to meddle with, to inflict his frothy 
rhetoric upon an unoffending world. One blames him and his 
thoroughgoing worshippers only in so far as they attempt to handle 
subjects with which they are quite incompetent to deal; and one’s 
objection to their voluminous writings is not that they expound wrong 
or doubtful theories, but that their pseudo-demonstrations are mere 
shoddy, having as little relation to the subjects they are actually con¬ 
cerned with as a seventeenth-century divine’s commentary on Genesis 
has -with modem Darwinism. Wiih the best will in the world, indeed, 
and with all one’s admiration for Wagner’s stupendous musical 
genius, it is sometimes hard to feel well-disposed towards him when 
reading his prose works. To say that the root of all our social misery 
is money, and that in “ property ” originate “ all the crimes in myth 
and in history,” is to place oneself almost outside the pale of serious 
discussion. Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain has recently told us 
that “ with Wagner the faculty of negation went hand-in-hand with 
a rare faculty of affirmation.” It did indeed. The trouble is that 
mere “ affirmation ” is not what we want from a musician who insists 
on importing his imagination into questions of philosophy and soci¬ 
ology and economics. 


11 . 

It will be admitted, I think, on the basis of the above citations 
from the prose works and the letters, that in the Ring Wagner was 
simply preaching a scheme of philosophy purely personal to himself . 
All artists, of course, tend to express in their works their own con¬ 
genital or acquired leanings towards this or that view of life. The 
difference between these and Wagner is, however, enormous. One 
does not urge it against any artist that he sings his own moods and 
desires, so long as these are capable of being bent towards and com¬ 
prehended in an artistic effect. We read certain things of Baudelaire, 
for example, not because we admire the inverted eroticism of his tem¬ 
perament, but because he manages to make his faults of mood and 
impulse lyrical, emotional, artistic, beautiful in their form of presenta¬ 
tion. With Wagner the case is precisely the opposite. A novel that 
is a tract is bad* enough; a poem that is a tract is infinitely worse; 
but what shall be said of a musical drama that is a tract ? The 
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thorough-going Wagner-worshipper may object to the term as being 
irreverent, and missing its mark by over-statement; he would prefer 
to speak of the “ philosophy ” of the Ring. “ Philosophy,” however, 
is a somewhat more dignified word than suits the occasion. Most art¬ 
works that set out to “prove” something are flawed at the commence¬ 
ment ; if you take them as works of art, ignoring the argumentation, 
the latter seems somewhat superfluous; while if you ask yourself 
whether the premisses of the work really lead to the conclusion the 
author has aimed at, you are as likely to disagree as to agree with him. 
As Flaubert said, the objection to writing a novel to prove something 
is that anyone can sit doWn and write a novel to prove just the oppo¬ 
site ; you have only to select and ignore the material at your discre¬ 
tion. But when the “ philosophy ” of the work is forced down your 
throat, and you are compelled to make some effort to digest it, and 
you find yourself disagreeing with it for reasons that are patent to 
anyone who \\dll think, you are not inclined to be very “ reverent ” 
to the philosopher or to his admirers. 

Now the scheme of the Ring, in so far as it leaves the broad 
currents of human passion, and affects to preach a social or philo¬ 
sophical evangel, is essentially a childish one. Wagner has shown 
considerable art in the way he has welded the various sagas together 
in his poem; it was not an easy task, and he has performed it for the 
most part with signal success. The music, again, in its best moments 
is unapproachable, and even in its lapses from that high standard is 
worthy of the admiration due to a triumph almost achieved. But 
Wagner would have been offended at the suggestion that the Ring 
was to be looked upon merely as a good dramatic poem, set to 
immortal music. If there was one point upon which he was more 
positive than any other, it was the stupidity of regarding his works as 
mere operas—a mere combination of music and poetry. They were 
Dramas ; and not merely dramas in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but lights upon man and the universe, elucidations of problems of life 
and art and conduct. He was a bom preacher; and if you did not 
care to pay attention to his sermon, he did not wish you to listen to 
his words as you would simply to an oratorical performance. All his 
life he fought the German theatres, the German performers, and the 
German public upon this point, insisting that he who only heard 
beautiful singing and expressive orchestration at a performance of one 
of his operas, had not even made an approach to understanding it. I 
have often wondered how much the public or the performers would 
have understood of his operas, in the sense he intended them to be 
understood, had he not given the key to his intentions in his prose- 
works. Let anyone, as an experiment, who is well acquainted with 
Tafinhduser and Lohengrin, sit down and write out his ideas as to the 
psychology of the characters in these two operas, and then compare 
his reading of them with the analyses Wagner has given in The Pir- 
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forming of TftnnMiisormdA Communication to my Friends^ and ho will, 

I venture to think, agree with me, that nine-tenths of the treatises 
upon the philosophy of Wagner’s dramas are based not upon the 
dramas themselves, hut upon the prose-works and the letters. Wagner’s 
own delusion upon the point was really something abnormal; hut 
one can pardon in him what one cannot pardon in his worshippers, 
for in him it was part of the very structure that made him so 
• wonderful a musician. He saw things in music that no one else can 
see there; it aroused in him suggestions of concrete things; it spoke 
to him of definite thought and action where to us it is only beautiful 
and vague emotion. Hence the folly of his worshippers, who are by 
no means built upon his cerebral pattern, in attempting to make his 
philosophy of music theirs. This aspect of mind may be illustrated 
from his attitude towards Tannhdmer. For the benefit of all con¬ 
cerned with the performance of that work, he wrote a small treatise, 
giving the most valuable hints to all who took part in the performance, 
as well as an analysis of the character of Tannhdmer as he conceived it. 
Now it is quite safe to say, as a piece of msthetic psychology, that no 
living man or woman can have the slightest notion of the philosophy 
of the opera except from the words of the poem. The music may enforce 
the emotions aroused by the words, and the leading motives may throw 
side-lights upon the utterances of the characters; hut to no one what¬ 
ever can the music give an insight into the psychology of the character 
further than that given by the poem. No one, I think, not under the 

sway of Wagner’s theories, and not merely echoing, parrot-like, 
Wagner’s ideas as to the psychological power of music,—ideas, be it 
remembered, that were perfectly natural to his abnormal brain can 
dispute the truth of this. Now Wagner held that a piece of psycho¬ 
logical portraiture that was impossible to the mere actor, dependent 
as he is upon mere words, was rendered possible to the singer by the 
expressive power of music. 

«I declare,” he writes, “ that not even the most eminent actor, of our own or 
bygone times, could solve the task of a perfect portrayal of Tannhaiisers 
character on the lines laid down in the above analysis ; and I meet the question : 

‘ How could I hold it possible for an opera-singer to fulfil it ?' by the simple 
answer that to mude alone could the draft of such a t^ be offered, and only a 
dramatic singer, just through the aid of music, can be in the position to 
Where a player would seek in vain, among the means of recitation, for the 
expression wherewithal to give this character success, to the singer that expression 
is self-offered in the music.” ^ 

Anil that this passage hears out the interpretation I have put upon it 
—that it correlates with a hundred other passages of unconsraous self¬ 
revelation—may he seen from the fact that Wagner regard^ the 
mum of the Bing as affording the true key to the comprehension of 
its philosophy. 


(1) Prose Works, iii., pp. 201, 202. 
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“ I now realise myself,*' he wrote to lloeckel, “ how much of the w’hole spirit 
and meaning of my poem is only made clear by the music ; I cannot now, for my 
life, even look at the words without the musical accompaniment.’* 

This does not mean merely that by the system of leading motives a 
light that would otherwise be lackhig is thrown upon certain scenes 
and incidents. One has only to understand the peculiar psychology 
of Wagner, and the exaggerated stress he laid upon the power of 
music in the drama, to see that to his mind the philosophy of the 
Hinff was not only revealed by the music, but miwie clearer, more 
convincing, more universal than could possibly have been done by 
words. 

Upon this point Wagner certainly deceived himself. At the 
risk of repetition, let me say once more that from beginning to end 
of his career, he laid down for imiversal acceptance ideas and theories 
that were purely personal to himself, and that he was unable to con¬ 
ceive how the whole world, when it came to its senses, could think 
differently from him. He avowed to Uhlig his belief that the poem 
of the Bing was “ the greatest ever written ” ; and to lloeckel he 
wrote that he was certain the hearer would see the philosophy of the 
drama as the composer had conceived it. His faith in his own 
philosophical ideas, his belief in their importance for the regeneration 
of the universe, would be grotesque if it were not so pathetic. His 
purely musical gift, which has never been equalled among men, he 
seemed to lay comparatively little stress upon; while he constantly 
troubled himself, his correspondents, his readers and his hearers, wdth 
speculations in philosophy and other subjects for which he liad only 
the most mediocre capacity. One sometimes rises with a feeling of 
sadness from the study of the Bing and Wagner’s writings connected 
with it—a feeling of pity that this man should have spent precious 
year after year of his life gnawring at his own heart to no purpose, 
embittering his days and nights with long meditation on questions 
that any clear-headed schoolboy could quickly have settled for liim. 
For it must be reiterated that Wagner had no more capacity for 
philosophical speculation than the average curate. He hung upon 
the fringe of every great question, half understanding it and half 
perverting it, falling a victim to the most elementary of verbal fal¬ 
lacies, twisting eveiything into a kind of harmony with his own 
preconceived notions, but reaching no conclusion by dint *of solid 
thinking, and in the long run adding nothing to the sum of human 
knowledge. He fell an easy victim, first to Feuerbach, then to 
Schopenhauer. In the case of the latter philosopher he was unable 
to detect the simplest of his errors by reason of his lack of real 
metaphysical training; and he maundered on in his terribly serious 
way about the will, and time, and space, and causality, and the 
rest of it, without ever a suspicion that he was following the lead of 
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Schopenhauer in the merest verbal absurdity. And he confesses 
withal that he cannot even understand Schopenhauer by real assimi¬ 
lation of the argument—evidently regarding one of the simplest and 
clearest of writers as a thinker almost too profound for the compre¬ 
hension of ordinary minds. 

“I cannot pretend,** he writes to Eoeckel, '‘that I am at all times able to 
^follow the process of the solution of this mighty problem, still less to expound it 
clearly. The clear realisation of the subjective character of time, space, and 
causality, as mere forms of perception, argues a mental process of so sublime a nature 
that, as Schopenhauer proves beyond dupute, it can only be possible to an abnormally 
organized Ijrainy and under conditions of imuluir excitement,** 

The man who is capable of a performance of this kind had really 
better leave metaphysics alone; one begins to wonder whether he 
did not see sometliing rather profound in the multiplication-table 
or Euclid’s Elements. Yet this was the man, and this the mind, 
that preached in season and out of season upon questions of philo¬ 
sophy, and economics, and history, and {esthetics, and sociology; that 
really felt a mission to give to the world, not only in prose but in a 
drama, the true solution of the problem of human existence. 

For that, finally, is what the Him/ pretends to do. Enough has 
already been said, in the earlier part of this article, to show what 
were Wagner’s views upon certain questions of human life during 
tlie years when he was thinking out the drama. He was living, as 
he always did, in a mental world of fog and mist, wherein every¬ 
thing took the strangest of forms. His essay on the Nihelungeuy 
written at that time, is still worth reading as an example of the 
most approved Teutonic aprioiism; a purely historical subject is 
treated from the point of view of the most abstract dialectics, and 
historical events, depending upon all kinds of economic, social, and 
military forces, are made to stand as “ moments ” in a development 
that follows its dialectical course like a piece of pre-arranged clock¬ 
work. He -was not alone in this manner of writing history in Ger¬ 
many just then; other men were doing it almost as serenely and as 
absurdly as himself. The only things worth wondering about are, 
first, how a musician who could treat history and sociology in this, 
the easiest, the most primitive, the most hmml of all possible methods, 
could ever have been held up to our adoring gaze as a great thinker ; 
and, second, how it is that those who have shrugged their shoulders 
in quiet tolerance over Wagner’s philosophy, as expressed in the 
Nihelungm and otlier prose works, should have failed to pass a 
similar criticism upon the philosophy of the Hing, 

For surely one has only to read that poem with one’s eyes open to 
be convinced that Wagner was labouring under the most pathetic 
delusion when he thought he was contributing anything of the 
slightest value to the intellectual store of the race. It is quite 
unnecessary for his disciples to take such infinite pains to prove that 
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Wagner was a Sohopenliauerite before ever be read a line of Sobopen- 
bauer. That is jnst tbe trouble; be bad already certain vague 
innate notions as to renunciation and redemption, and Scbopenbauer, 
so far as Wagner could understand bim, gave a support to these 
notions. He took tbe pbilosopber up, not because of bis interest in 
pbilosopby, but because of bis interest in bis own ideas. 

In accepting unreservedly the profound truths of his teaching,” he wrote, “I, 
was able to follow my own inner bent; and although he has given my line of 
thought a direction somewhat different from its previous one, yet only this direc¬ 
tion harmonised with the profoundly sorrowful conception I had already formed 
of the world.” 

Tbe confession was quite unnecessary; tbe impression one gets 
from all bis prose works is tbat of a man wbo could assimilate only so 
much of other men^s ideas as happened to harmonise with his own— 
he being curiously like Schopenhauer in this respect. There was no 
correction or readjustment of view by tbe clash of other men’s 
opinions. If be changed at all, it was in obedience to tbe changes in 
bis health or in bis relations to tbe world. 

The programme of tbe Ring, in its final form, was not exactly what 
Wagner intended it to be in tbe beginning. At first the hero was 
Siegfried, tbe man of the future; in tbe drama, as we now have it, 
tbe real hero is Wotan. Wagner’s curious explanation of this reversal 
of mood—optimism giving way to pessimism, or what looks very like 
pessimism—is that in tbe first sketch of tbe drama he was obeying 
bis intellectual instead of bis artistic nature. The latter, he assumed, 
was always correct in its intuitions; tbe former was liable to error. 

** I made my most remarkable discovery in this respect,” he wrote, *‘with my 
Nibeluug drama. It had taken form at a time when, with ray ideas, I had built 
up an optimistic w’orld on Hellenic principles ; believing that, in order to realise 
such a world, it was only necessary for man to wish it. I ingeniously set aside 
the problem, Why they did not wish it” ; [which is as good a criticism as one 
could desire on Art and Revolution and T/te ArU Work of the Future], “ I re¬ 
member that it was with this definite creative purpose that I conceived the 
personality of Siegfried, with the intention of representing an existence free from 
pain.” 

The drama was, in fact, simply a moral treatise on tbe wrongness 
of wrong and tbe rightness of right—not a particularly iUuminativo 
pbilosopby. As be went on, however, be discovered, according to bis 
own account, that he was “ unconsciously being guided by a wholly 
difEerent, infinitely more profound intuition, and that instead of con¬ 
ceiving a phase in the development of the world, I had grasped the 
very meaning and essence of the world itself in all its possible phases 
and had realised its nothingness; the consequence of which was, that 
as I was true to my living intuitions and not to my abstract ideas in 
my completed work, something quite different saw the light from 
what I had originally intended.” This “ something quite different 
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was the making of Wotan the centre of the whole drama, as the 
embodiment of the principle of renunciation. Wagner, in fact, was 
suffering from a very had attack of Schopenhauerism, partly con¬ 
genital, and partly induced. There is undoubtedly a touch of old- 
world grandeur even in the more metaphysical portions of the Ring; 
but that effect is produced mainly by the nobility of the music. On 
the purely philosophical side, upon which Wagner laid so much stress, 
the scheme is hopelessly mediocre in conception; it is just a very dull 
sermon on liberty and law. Frieka, as the representative of conven¬ 
tional law and order, is as hopeless a lay figure as one could meet; 
and all the other characters, in so far as they do not interest us on the 
purely human side, in so far as they merely pose as symbols of 
various parts of the social structure, are not only dull but foolish. 
For what is the great “ tragedy of renunciation ” which Wotan 
accomplishes of his own free will ? As Mr. David Irvine has recently 
expressed it, Wagner, in the Ring^ “ held that man’s salvation lay in 
recognising necessity in nature, and in yielding to it instead of 
opposing it.” 

Well, the comment upon that kind of thing is that it is painfully 
reminiscent of the dialectic of the young curate. What is necessity 
in nature ? If there is “ necessity,” can it be opposed ? and if it 
can be opposed, ought it to be called necessity ? Wagner’s doctrine 
was that “ we must will the inevitable, and accomplish it spontane¬ 
ously.” But what conception coidd he have had of the inevitable ? 
If you can will whatever you like, and get it, then necessity is not 
inevitable; and if you cannot get what you want by willing—^if you 
can only get what inevitable necessity has predestined for you—then 
it is somewhat superfluous to talk of “accomplishing freely what 
necessity wills.” Wagner, in fact, was not only tiying to treat in 
music a subject for which music is quite unfitted, but he was setting 
about to preach a new philosophy of society with only the merest 
smattering of knowledge and only a mediocre capacity for thinking. 
Undoubtedly there is, and always has been, a conflict between the 
interests and desires of the individual and the laws of society. But 
who is going to treat with even average respect a theory that affects 
to settle the whole complex question by mere laudation of the “ free 
individual,” and the necessity of recognising the inevitable, and the 
rest of that airy jargon ? If a musician must needs preach a social 
evangel in his operas, have we not a right to expect of him some 
little logical preparation for his task? Who cares for all this 
vaporising about “ the individual,” and “ constituted authority,” and 
the “ immorality of convention ”; who wants an opera to be a gallery 
peopled with dull abstractions drawn alternately from anarchistic and 
socialistic handbooks ? To repeat once more, Wagner was not con¬ 
tributing one iota to the knowledge or the wisdom of mankind; he 
was simply throwing at our heads the crude and primitive iHeas of 
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an organism radically incapaHe of patient and profitable thinking. 
He himself, in his confused and amateur way, rambled perpetually 
about the superiority of “ instinct ” to “ abstract knowledge.” One 
does not, in the year 1898, set oneself to correct psychological 
blunders of that kind; it is sufficient to note the phenomenon as 
being of importance in a diagnosis of Wagner’s character. Holding 
these ideas, he argued, as he always did, from the particular to the 
general; because he could see no further than this himself, he failed 
to perceive that to other peoide his “ philosophy ” was only primeval 
nonsense. His Wotan was meant to typify a being “ who has wished 
to drink at the fountain of wisdom, and to be guided by tlie counsels 
of sovereign reason ”; while Siegfried, on the contrary, always 
“obeys the primordial law of instinct.” Who takes any serious 
interest in these crude metaphysical antitheses, and who, above all, 
wants them embodied in music ? Or take again his lay figure of 
Fricka, as the guardian of the conventional marriage-law, and his 
Brynhild, as the upholder of love against traditional morality. Even 
the most thorough-going revolutionary must draw back in amazer 
ment at this childlike mode of settling a huge social question. Has 
“traditional morality” no justification? Are we to have all our 
doubts allayed by this sentimental rhapsodizing about love, and by 
the assurance that if we were all actuated by no other motive than 
love we should all be very happy ? No doubt; but that is not a 
particularly profound philosophy, nor does one need it preached at 
him in a four-barrelled opera. 

That the so-called “ philosophy ” of the Ring is merely the mediocre 
sentiment of a man incapable of thinking out the great problems he 
was interested in, must, I tliink, be the verdict of every one who 
considers it on its merits, apart from the glamour of the music. It 
was only natural that a mind of this kind should be impervious to 
criticism; the ideas not being got at through solid thinking—^being, 
in fact, nothing more than the irresponsible self-expression of the 
artist—were not likely to be affected by the views of other men. So 
that it is not surprising to find Wagner writing to lloeokel that:— 

“ It was not so much the obscurity of my version of the poem, as the point of 
view which you persistently adopted in opposition to mine, which was the cause 
of your failing to understand many important parts of it. Such mistakes («/c) 
are, of course, only possible in the case of a reader who substitutes his own ideas 
for those of the poet, while the simple-minded reader, perhaps, unconsciously to 
himself, takes in the matter more easily, just as it is.*’ 

In other words, you must not criticise the poem by bringing to bear 
upon its philosophical and social theories your own knowledge of 
philosophical and social problems. That is substituting your own 
ideas for those of the poet; what you have to do is to be a simple- 
minded reader, taking in the matter “ just as it is.” Well, Wagner 
has had followers enough of that order; but to the outside mind the 
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letter to Itoeckel has its touch of pathos. From an intelligence of 
this kind no light could possibly come upon concrete matters of life 
and art; and we may surmise that Boeckel, who was the ablest of 
all Wagner’s correspondents, had an intuition of this, and hinted as 
much to Wagner. 

You must not take it ill,** the musician wrote, “ if I only smile at the advice 
you give me to tear myself away from dreams and egoistic illusions, and to devote 
myself to what alone is real—to life itself and its aspirations. For I, on the con¬ 
trary, believe that I am devoting myself to absolute reality, in the most effective, 
deliberate, and determinate way, by carrying out my own views, even those that 
entail the most suffering, and by dedicating every one of my faculties to this 
end.** 

The self-delusion was complete. The man with no notion of reality 
believed that he alone saw reality as it actually was; the man whose 
every conception was abstract and d priori lamented the tendency of 
other men to live in abstractions; the man whose powers failed 
whenever he came to touch a concrete question must needs attempt 
to deal with the most intricate of all concrete questions in the most 
unsuitable of all possible mediums. 

It was probably some such reliection as this that was in HoeckePs 
mind at the time of his correspondence with Wagner. Knowing 
the man’s enormous musical gift and the mediocrity of his talent in 
other directions, he must have regretted the one flaw in Wagner’s 
mind, the one malign gift his natal fairies had bestowed on him— 
this desire to make his musical genius the mere mouthpiece of his 
crude philosophical notions. That is the regret that fills the minds 
of some of Wagner’s admirers to-day, and that will probably be 
dominant in men’s minds a century hence, when the metaphysics 
and sociology of Wagner and his era shall have become as utterly 
alien to the race as those of the last century are to us. In those 
days, when Wagner’s prose works will be reprinted only in short 
extracts and summaries, and men will recall, as they listen to his 
music, vague traditions of certain pseudo-philosophical notions which 
the operas are supposed to embody, they will regret that he did not 
choose somewhat less grandiose subjects for his muse to work upon. 
That is what a great many of us feel to-day. We do not want a 
composer to give us tracts instead of operas, particularly when the 
tracts themselves are uninteresting to a degree. Fifty years ago, 
A. B. Marx, reviewing in a not unsympathetic spirit such of Wag¬ 
ner’s works as had then seen the light, called attention to the fact 
that some of Wagner’s ideas were so for off the ordinary line of 
human psychology as to be almost incomprehensible to the majority 
of men. In the case of Lohengrin, for example, he remarked that 
few people could take much interest in a man who leaves the woman 
who loves him simply because she asks his name. It is what 
a great many other auditors of Lohengrin have felt; but it 
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was an aspect of the question that had never presented itself to 
Wagner. He was concerned with Lohengrin as the representative 
of certain social ideas which were of profound interest to the 
composer, but of little interest to any one else; and he failed 
to perceive that other people, whose notions of life were not con¬ 
genitally coloured by these prepossessions, would look at the tragedy 
of the drama in a very difPerent way. Had Marx been acquainted 
with the Ring he would, I think, have had an even better text for his 
sermon. These musical dissertations on freedom, and convention, and 
the marriage laws, and necessity, and renunciation, and regenera¬ 
tion, have little interest for anyone but those constructed somewhat 
upon Wagner’s pattern. To the vast majority of us they are merely 
dull. What does survive in our minds, over-riding all disrespectful 
feelings towards the philosophy of the Ring, is the marvellous music 
to which it is wedded, the stupendous expression of every emotion it 
is possible for music to express, the genius with which every part is 
welded together by the leading-motives, the vastness of mind, not met 
with in any musician before or since, that enables Wagner to handle, 
like a giant, that mass of intractable material, and bend everything to 
his own will. To regard him as the greatest of all musicians, but to 
write down his philosophical ideas as merely common])lace, will 
perhaps lay one open to the charge of being no admirer of Wagner. 
But one may answer that the truest form of admiration is to admire 
him not in \irtue of his defects but in spite of them; and to many of 
us there is something infinitely touching in the sight of this titanic 
musical genius being incori)orated in a brain quite mediocre in other 
respects, so that all the anxious care he expended upon the poetical 
part of a drama like the Ring leads only to a philosophy that the 
world will decline to take seriously. Had his musical faculty only 
been allied to a reflective faculty of even approximate power, what 
would the world then have seen in musical drama I All that will 
continue to interest men in the Ring is the purely human portions, 
the great pictures of love and hate, of pain and sorrow and death. 
To these mankind will always be responsive, even in the days 
when the philosophy of the drama has ceased to occupy the minds 
of more than a casual student here and there. But one regrets 
that this wonderful musical gift should not have been expended 
upon some great drama planned upon more universal lines, so that 
w'e might feel throughout it, as we feel here and there in the Ring, 
that the musical drama, as Wagner conceived it, is really a form 
of art worthy to stand beside the noblest productions of the other arts. 
The work as a whole—^poem and philosophy considered as well as the 
music—is undoubtedly a failure, but a gigantic failure; and made 
by the music of it a failure infinitely grander than the successes of 
most other composers. 


Ernest Newman. 
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At a time when the posthumous popularity of Eichard Wagner has 
increased with such leaps and hounds that he may he said to sufier 
^from the adulation rather than the neglect of the concert-going 
British Philistine, it seems remarkable that so little should still 
generally be known here of the poet-philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche, 
who was in turn the enthusiastic champion and scurrilous antagonist 
of Wagnerian art, beyond the fact that he has become insane, and has 
served the superficial pathologists as a peg on which to hang their theories 
concerning the alliance of insanity with genius. Yet the intimacy 
between Nietzsche and Wagner belongs distinctly to that romantic 
category of great men’s friendships in which the world takes a 
perennial interest. It was a friendship not dissolved by death it is 
true, but by a rupture which marked a crisis in the evolution of an 
extraordinary mind. It supplies an important key to Nietzsche’s 
later doctrine of aristocratic anarchy, that much discussed aspect of 
Zeitgekt abroad, besides throwing light on what at first sight seems 
a bafilingly complex, and astoundingly contradictory personality. 

To a perfect understanding of Nietzsche’s relations with Wagner, 
it is necessary to follow the story of his career, previous to the 
memorable day when he came for the first time imder the wand of the 
great magician of musical drama. This story, outwardly uneventful, 
is narrated ver j fully and sympathetically by Frau Fdrster-Nietzsohe, 
the able editress of her distinguished brother’s works, in Das Lehm 
Friedrkh Nietzsche's, the second volume of which has recently appeared, 
bringing the Kfe down to the year 1889; a point at which it prac¬ 
tically ends, for in that year, Nietzsche was overtaken in Turin by a 
stroke of paralysis of the brain that darkened for ever one of the 
most brilliant intellects of the age. 

It was in a small out-of-the-world Saxon village near Lutzen that 
Friedrich Nietzsche was bom, in the year 1844. There was no taint 
of insanity in his blood, for the stock of loyal law-abiding Lutheran 
pastors from which he sprang were remarkable for their longevity and 
robustness of health. He himself enjoyed perfectly normal health, 
and was devoted to such athletic exercises as riding, fencing, and swim¬ 
ming, till the war of 1870, in which he look part as a volunteer in the 
ambulance corps. In the service of the Fatherland he often affected 
to despise he suffered untold hardships, and was only saved from 
dying of diphtheria and cholera by the administration of drastic drugs. 
This started a habit of iakiog morphia, bromide, and finally chloral, 
in alleviation of pain, which accelerated the break-down of an intellect 
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always kept at the highest tension, and on which Nietzsche wilfully 
imposed burdens that make the ordinary brain reel even to contemplate. 

Nietzsche was proud of his supposed descent from an old Polish 
Protestant family who migrated into Germany to escape religious 
persecution. He believed that he preserved in his person strong 
Polish traits, in spite of the undiluted German blood, he inherited 
from his mother, and the belief was often curiously confirmed abroad 
In Sorrento the whole population called him II Polaceo; and at 
Marienbad, Poles came up to him in the street and greeted him in their 
own language. He venerated Chopin for having “ emancipated music 
from some of the clumsiest of German traditions,” and one ingenious 
admirer has found strong points of resemblance between his own weird 
prose-poem, “ Zarathustra,” and Chopin’s B minor Scherzo. That 
Nietzsche is the least Germanic of writers there can be no question. 
The brevity, verve and aroma of his style savour of the French 
moralists of the last century, and somewhere he boasts that he was 
such a master of the sentence that he could express in it more than 
most people could say in a book, or rather “ could not say in a book.” 
But it is in the destructive instinct, the instinct that led him to 
repudiate and trample under foot to-day opinions which yesterday ho 
had passionately upheld, that he is pre-eminently the intellectual heir 
of the Slav, of those raven-haired nomad Huns so prone alike to 
illusion and disenchantment, whom an inscrutable destiny kept ever 
on the move, but who left nothing but ashes and ruins in their train. 

The child Nietzsche, in his restless craving for knowledge, was the 
true father of the man. At the ago of ten he was already an embryo 
poet, musician, and dramatic author. He tells us, in a journal he 
kept when he was thirteen, that he developed early a taste for 
solitude which caused him to hold aloof from other children and 
their amusements, and that he was subject to occasional outbursts 
of passion, followed by fits of unaccountable melancholy and depres¬ 
sion. He describes the peaceful little village in which he was bom, 
with its picturesque lichen-covered church tower nestling in its bower 
of foliage. His father, he adds, was endowed with all the most 
excellent Christian virtues; the ideal country clergyman, living a 
simple contented life, loved and revered by all who came in contact 
with him. A walk the little boy took with his father one spring day, 
from Lutzow to Eocken, impressed itself on his childish memory 
because, on the way, the Easter bells suddenly rang out a joyous peal 
across the Arcadian landscape. 

“ Those bells,” writes the youthful autobiographist, “ often echO' 
in my heart, never without bringing back vividly to my mind the- 
old home of my childhood.” 

In this milieii of rustic calm and simple piety the future firebrand, 
self-styled Immoralist, and author of Antichriat^ gained his first 
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impressions of life. When he was six his father died, and the family 
moved to his grandfather’s house in the old-fashioned town of 
Naumhurg-on-the-Saale. His grandmother was an educational 
faddist, and it was owing to her that Eritz was sent to the common 
town school, where he was nick-named, with unconscious irony, 

“ little parson.” His hyper-sensitive temperament probably was put 
on the rack as much as Shelley’s in similar circumstances, for his 
sister tells us that he flew from the coarse and uncongenial com¬ 
panionship of his school-fellows to sit by the hour dreamily contem¬ 
plating in solitude the beauties of Nature. Two of his childish 
sayings recorded by Frau Forster exhibit him somewhat in the light 
of the precocious enfant terrible. 

‘•lisbeth,” he said to her one day. “You mustn’t expect me 
to believe those silly stories about the storks bringing babies. Man 
is a mammal, and it is absolutely necessary for him to procure his 
children for himself.” 

“Lisbeth, do you know why you* and I learn everything so 
quickly ? ” he asked, on another occasion. “ I am always thinking 
about it, and I believe it is because our papa in heaven asks God to- 
send us happy ideas.” 

His first verses, impregnated with melancholy and reflection, were 
written before he was ten, and at about the same time he was 
inspired to make his virgin effort at musical composition by hearing 
the Hallelujah Chorus in church on Ascension Day. For some time 
afterwards music remained the dominant bent of his mind. He 
frequently composed, taking Beethoven and Schumann as his models, 
and was often heard improvising late at night by the passers-by, who- 
stood still in the snowy street to listen, gazing up at the illuminated 
casement whence the strange sounds proceeded. At this period he 
thought he was destined to become a musician, to set his own words 
to his own melodies, and to body forth the slumbering mystery of 
his soul in divine music. But with Nietzsche it was to be a veritable 
battle of all the talents. One after the other they combated for the 
mastery. The classic world opened before his eyes in a perspective 
of enchanting vistas, and Hellas beckoned with irresistible allurement. 
The boy felt the need of subjecting the ferment within him to the 
discipline of a rigorous scholastic training, and went to pursue his 
studies at the celebrated gymnasium of Pforta, a model college, 
within whose gates only students of more than average ability are 
admitted. Here he began his autobiography; and the following 
entry in a journal religiously kept during his gymnasium days is 
interesting evidence of his extraordinary versa-tility:— 

** School life, in spite of its apparent monotony, is a period of incessant 
development. There* is a belief current that years passed at school are years 
of hardship. That may be, but they are years which bear important fruit in 
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after life. The hardship consists in the fact that when the mind is young and 
fresh it kicks against the restraint of discipline, and for many these years are 
not only irksome hut without profit, because it is not easy to use them to the best 
possible advantage. The principal rule for guidance should be to develop one¬ 
self equally in all the arts and sciences, to cultivate each gift collaterally, and in 
such a way that the development of the body keeps pace with that of the mind. 
One should guard against consecrating oneself exclusively to the study of one 
subject, and the cultivation of one talent All writers ought to be read for 
various motives, attention being paid in the same degree to style, grammar^ 
syntax, and to the historical, intellectual, and moral significance of the subjects 
they treat. The study of the Grecian and Latin classics should be put in the 
first rank, and their point of view compared with that of the Germans. History 
should not be separated from geography, nor mathematics from physics and music. 
Only by this method will the tree of knowledge bear excellent fruit.** 

Carrying out this programme during tlie earlier years of his stay 
at Pforin, Friedrioh Nietzsche proved an incomparable pupil. His 
journal teems with plans for self-improvement, embracing every 
department of serious study, the pursuit of which did not prevent his 
composing sonatas and symphonies, and trying his hand at lyrical 
and dramatic poetry. With two of his comrades he organized a lite¬ 
rary society at Naumhurg, and some of the subjects chosen for 
discussion were “ The Infancy of Races,” “ Napoleon III.,” Deemo- 
niao Elements in Music,” Fatalism in History.” AU this between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen! 

But it was at Pforta that the first of those changes so characteristic 
of Nietzsche's fatal plasticity manifested itself. Suddenly, and with¬ 
out any apparent reason, the brilliant and ardent student became 
desultory and bored, no longer appreciative of the instruction in which 
he had hitherto revelled, and critical of the very teachers on whose lips 
he had hung. And the change could not be attributed to any hankering 
after the pleasures that are generally supposed to appeal to youths 
of his age. The only mistress on whom Nietzsche longed to lavish 
passionate affection was his intellect. He not only never engaged in 
a vulgar intrigue, but be never knew what it was to be in love, and 
his inability to conceive any sort of tender passion caused him regret 
in later life. This seems aU the more curious when one considers that 
Nietzsche was reared in an atmosphere of intellectual feminism, his 
grandmother, mother, and sister being highly accomplished and culti¬ 
vated women, whose society no one appreciated more thoroughly than 
Nietzsche himself. For the sex, of which in his writings he has sur¬ 
passed Schopenhauer in saying uncomplimentary things, he possessed 
all the fascinations of the professed misogynist. While travelling for 
his health during a grace term in Italy and the Riviera, he met more 
than one beautiful and talented woman, whom he admitted on suffer¬ 
ance to the privilege of a strictly platonic intimacy. The lady who 
made most of her opportunities was Frau Lou Andreas Salom4, an Aus¬ 
trian novelist of some repute, whose picturesque monograph Fnedrich 
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JN^ietzsche in seinett W^erhen has been lately discredited, Frau Forster 
taking grave exception to it in the preface of the second volume of 
her brother’s life, although it has hitherto held an honourable place 
in Nietzschean literature, and has been constantly commended by 
critics as a study remarkable for penetration and grasp of the 
subject. 

From Pforta, Nietzsche went to the University of Bonn, whence 
•he followed the celebrated philologist, Eitschl, to Leipzig. It was 
through the influence of Eitschl that he was offered the chair of 
philology at Basle in his twenty-fifth year, before he had taken his 
degree as doctor. He accepted this blue ribbon of the academic 
world, in spite of cavilling inwardly at the science he taught with 
amazing skill. At one time he had so doubted the efficacy of the 
study of philology (“the divine messenger from a distant azure 
enchanted land, the radiant sphere of the gods,” as he called it in his 
inaugural lecture on Homer), that he had nearly abandoned it alto¬ 
gether, as he had abandoned his studies in theology. But his family 
was not too wealthy, and it was necessary for Nietzsche to earn a 
livelihood, and for this reason he probably strangled the temptation 
to quarrel with his bread and butter. The slumbering scsthetic ele¬ 
ment in his nature had received a strong stimulus, and was awakened 
into new and vigorous life by his coming across one day, by chance, a 
volume of Schopenhauer, which he devoured at a sitting. In Scho- 
penJianer aU Erzieher^ one of his Unzeitgemime Betrachtungen, 
Nietzsche thus describes the revelation the author of Die Welt ah 
Wille und Vorstellung was to him. 

“ I belong to those of his readers who, after they have read one page of him,, 
are certain they will not miss another, and that they will meditate on every word 
he ever wrote. 1 gave him my confidence then and there. It may sound absurd 
und presumptuous to say so, but I understood him as if he had written expressly 
for myself. 1 know one other writer only to compare with Schopenhauer in 
honesty,'who even surpasses him in that quality, and that is Montaigne.. . . That 
such a man should have lived and written on this planet adds to the joy of 
existence, and I believed I had found in Schopenhauer the teacher and master I 
liad so long sought; limited to a book, it is true, which is an infinite loss. But 
all the more strenuous were my efforts to see behind the book the living man 
whose great testament I was reading, who professed to make only those his in¬ 
heritors who desired to be and were capable of being more than his mere readers, 
his sons and nurslings.” 

With regard to the other great figure who played so influential a 
role in the drama of Nietzsche’s thought, there was no necessity to 
strain his imaginative vision in order to conceive a picture of the man 
behind the work. In this case the god of his idolatiy was not dead, 
but incarnate in the flesh, and his fabulous synthetic personality 
destined to exercise an almost diabolical charm on his neophyte. 

Nietzsche first met Wagner in 1868 in Leipzig, a year before he 
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was promoted to the Basle professorship. He had previously de¬ 
scribed the profound impression produced on him by hearing the 
prelude to Tristan xmd Isolde and the overture to Die Meistersinger at 
a concert. 

“ This marvellous music robbed me completely of my critical sang froid'^ he 
wrote to his sister, " it thrilled me in every nerve and fibre. Not for long have 
I been so completely carried out of myself.” 

A few days later the opportunity came of making Wagner’s per¬ 
sonal acquaintance. A fellow-student wrote to Nietzsche informing 
him that if he wished to know Wagner he was to repair at a certain 
hour on a certain afternoon to the Cafe du Thd&tre. Nietzsche in 
great excitement rushed to the cafe at the appointed time, to find 
there not Wagner, but the friend who had written the note. He 
told him that Wagner was staying incognito at his married sister’s 
house in Leipzig, that Madame Bitschl had mentioned her husband’s 
brilliant pupil to him, and that the master had expressed a wish to 
see Nietzsche. Indeed, he had been invited for the following Sunday 
evening. 

Till that Sunday he lived in a fever of expectant ecstasy. Wagner 
received him en famille, and what Nietzsche terms the “ piquant 
delights ” of the evening transcended even his rapturous anticipations, 
Wagner expressed with warmth his pleasure at meeting one who had 
such thorough knowledge and appreciation of his music. After and 
before supper he seated himself at the piano and played excerpts 
from his Meistersinger^ imitating the various voices, “ He is a man 
of fire and almost incredible vivacity. He talks at a great rate. 
... I had a long discussion with him on Schopenhauer, and you can 
imagine my delight when he agreed with me that he was the only 
philosopher who had penetrated to the core of music. . . . He read 
aloud portions of the autobiography ho is writing. . , . He pressed 
my hand affectionately at parting, and asked me to come again soon 
and talk music and philosophy with him.” 

The years that followed were certainly the happiest of Nietzsche’s 
life, in spite of his own famous declaration: “ The greatest crisiB 
of my life was a cure; Wagner belongs merely to my diseases.” 
He sat at the master’s feet and became his familiar confidant and 
intimate friend, the licensed interpreter of his art and work to the 
public. His first published work, Die Qehirt der Tragodie am dmi 
Geiste der Mmik, was dedicated to Seinem erhabenen Vorkampfer ” 
(his sublime forerunner). In the preface he says that every line was 
conceived in communion with Wagner as if he were really present 
while he wrote, and that only something in proportion to the grandeur 
of that presence dared he commit to paper. This early book of 
Nietzsche’s vibrates with a noble enthusiasm and restrained emotion. 
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One has only to open it to feel instantly the spell of the Bayreuth 
master. It abounds in novel points of view, but though it contains 
hardly a foreshadowing of those outri principles of individualism in 
excclm with which its author’s name is associated to-day, it raised a 
storm in the teacup of the academic society of Basle. That a pro¬ 
fessor of philology should transgress the limits of his legitimate 
province by coming before the public as the fanatical apostle of 
. Wagnerism shocked the pedantic Dryasdusts, and was regarded as 
little short of an outrage on University traditions. The main idea 
Nietzsche works out in the Gehurt dcr TragMie is the development of 
Greek art through the agency of two opposing elements in Nature, 
symbolised respectively by the gods Dionysus and Apollo. The one 
typical of all transports and extremes, the mingling of pain and 
pleasure, of ecstasy and terror in the ahandon of the sunny grape- 
god’s festivals, the transcending the ordinary landmarks of existence, 
which is the source of music; the other representing form, the plastic 
and sculptural arts, beauty of the outer world, moderation, restraint, 
wisdom, individuality with limitations, in short, the golden mean in 
the Hellenic sense. In the reconciliation and union of these two 
intrinsically conflicting tendencies, Nietzsche recognises the cause and 
essence of Attic tragedy. The dithyrambio chorus originally recruited 
from singers and dancers palpitating with the Dionysiao rage was the 
womb from which the genuine drama sprung. Wagner is represented 
as the announcer and revealer of the ideals of ancient Greek life to a 
modem world. He had bridged the gulf separating the theatre of 
our day from the drama of antiquity, and therefore is the saviour 
of German culture. Strangely enough, in all the abrupt metamor¬ 
phoses through which Nietzsche’s thought passed, this Dionysiac- 
Apollonarian antitliesis crops up continually in his writings. Long 
after his revolt from Wagnerolatry and Schopenhauerian metaphysics, 
when he had given to the w'orld that celebrated pamphlet, Der Fall 
Wagner, in which he speaks of Wagner as the Cagliostro of music, 
the Prince of Decadents, and says that to listen to him one needed 
Pastilkfi Qeraudeh, followed by twenty performances of Carmm as 
an antidote, we find him allu^ng to the Gehurt der TragMie as the 
first of his Umwerthiing aller Werthe, and quoting from it at length to 
:fihow that he had returned to a point from which he had started, 
consistently with one of his pet later theories, “ the eternal recur¬ 
rence of things.” 

There can be no doubt that there is a certain freshness and ndiveti 
a,bout the works of Nietzsche produced during his Wagner disciple- 
ship, that renders them more inspiring and wholesome, if less piquant 
for the general reader than the querulous tiltings at existing institu¬ 
tions, the houhversement of accepted verdicts which characterise those 
of his emancipated and final phase. 
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The publication of the Gchurt der Tragodie was an event hailed 
with boundless delight by Wagner and Frau Cosima. It was recog¬ 
nised as the consummation of their friendship, and Nietzsche spent 
every hour he could spare from his routine as a Basle professor, at 
the Wagners’ Tribschen Villa, on the shores of the Vierwald-statter 
See. It is to be gathered from the innumerable letters in the bio¬ 
graphy referring to this period, that Wagner was often exigent, and 
exercised his prerogative of friendship so jealously, that at times it 
amounted to a species of terrorism. On one of his visits, Nietzsche 
once brought with him a copy of Brahms’s Triumph Licdj which 
he had specially bound in scarlet for Wagner. This gift, innocently 
made, had the effect of a red rag on a bull, and brought down bitter 
eproaches on the giver’s head. It was construed as a sign that 
Nietzsche had reared a rival god to Wagner in his affections, and he 
was forthwith accused of trying to serve two masters. Another time 
Nietzsche abandoned, without a murmur, a long-talked-of tour in Italy 
and Greece, which he had planned to take with Mendelssohn’s son, 
the Freibourg professor, because Wagner refused to sanction the 
absence of his disciple for so long a time. In fact Nietzsche made a 
cheerful sacrifice of himself to every caprice of his master, yet all the 
time the irrepressible Slav instinct was crying aloud for satisfaction, 
and the undercurrent of restlessness and discontent was surging more 
fiercely within him, and sweeping him on, in spite of himself, to the 
inevitable parting of the ways. Even while his hero-worship was at 
its height, and he was preparing Itichard Wagner in Bayreuth 
for the press, ho could not resist, in secret, the temptation of turning 
the full glare of his iconoclastic criticism on his idol. A private 
commonplace book has come to light among his literary remains, in 
which he seems to have confided, under the guise of “ objective 
reflections,” such rank heresies as these:— 

“ How infinitely purer is the soul of a Bach or a Beethoven in comparison 
with the soul of a Wagner. In the same sense as Goethe was a painter strayed 
from his true vocation, and Schiller an orator, Wagner is an actor mangu^. ...” 

“ Who are the men who swell the ranks of his partisans ? Singers who wish 
to appear more interesting by acting their parts as well as singing them to pro¬ 
duce the maximum of effect with a minimum of voice; composers who hood¬ 
wink the public by a sort of glamour into a non-critical attitude; audiences 
who are bored by the old masters and find in Wagner a stimulant for their jaded 
nerves.” 

“ In his eulogiums of great musicians Wagner invariably makes use of hyper¬ 
bole. . . . Thus he calls Beethoven a mint. His praise as well os his criticisms 
provoke irritation. . . .” 

Wagner, in complete ignorance, of course, of these unpublished 
heretical strictures, accorded to Nietzsche’s second book, UnzeiU 
gemdsse Betrachtungen, even more ecstatic commendation than to hia 
first, as well he might, for it contains the clarion-voiced Eichard 
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Wagner in Bayreuth, the most glowing tribute ever paid to Wag- 
ner*s genius, and the noblest literary appreciation extant of the 
Bayreuth idea. If anti-Wagnerites of the type of Herr 'M'ay 
Nordau can quote Nietzsche (without acknowledging their indebted¬ 
ness to him) in support of the charge that Wagner’s music is decadent 
and neurotic in its tendency, Wagnerites can also quote Nietzsche to 
his advantage, and with infinitely more effect. For nowhere is there 
jto be found a subtler analysis of the Wagnerian drama, a superber 
summing up of its “ motives ” than in this masterly essay. There are 
passages so impressive that they grip the imagination at first sight. 
Take, for instance, the one which refers to the founding of the Perfect 
Theatre in the environment of the little Bavarian Mecca. 

“ On that memorable May-day in the year 1872, when the foundation-stone 
was laid on the Bayreuth slopes in torrents of rain under a lowering skj% Wagner 
drove back with us to the town lost in silent meditation, a self-contemplation 
too deep for words. On that day he entered his sixtieth year. All that had 
been in the past was but a preparation for this moment. It is well known that 
in any hour of danger, or of any significant decision in men's lives, they see 
under one penetrating flash of intuition, standing out in distinct relief, all that is 
farest and nearest in the perspective of their experience concentrated into one 
picture. Such a picture as Alexander the Great must have seen when he drank 
Asia and Europe in one draught. . . . 

“.The artist in whom the mimic art is born in a supreme degree will succumb to 
the many-sidedness of modem life as to a childish sickness. In boyhood and 
youth he will resemble his elders more than himself. That wonderfully robust 
t 3 q)e of youth, the Siegfried of the Ming, could only have been created by a man 
who had found his own youth late in life, and if Wagner’s youth came to him 
late, so likewise did his adolescence." 

Compared with his anti-Wagnerian phiKppics, how admirable and 
comprehensive, and wholly worthy of a great subject, is the following 
restrained rhapsody:— 

“ The figures which an artist creates, the procession of heroes and heroines to 
which his fancy clings with passionate affection, if not created in his own image, 
tell us something of their creator. If we let Bienzi, the Dutchman, Seiita, Tann- 
htiuser, Elizabeth Lohengrin, Elsa, Tristan, Marke, llans Sachs, Wotan, and 
Brunnhilde file before our mental vision, we are conscious of a sublime con¬ 
necting torrent of moral exaltation that flows ever swifter and purer, carrying us 
along wdth it, iintil we stand, half awed and half ashamed of intruding, in the 
presence of the inner growth of Wagner’s own soul. In what other artist is the 
same process to be met with in equal grandeur ? The ascent of Schiller’s creations^ 
from tho Robbers to Wallenstein and Tell, express something of their creator’s 
development, but with Wagner the ordeal is greater, the way longer. The most 
diverse elements take a share in this revelation; myth, as well as music. In the 
Ming of the Nibelungen I have come across the most moral music I know'; where 
Brunnhilde, for example, is awakened by Siegfried, the interpretation reaches 
such glorious heights that involuntarily we think of glowing Alpine glaciers and 
snow-peaks. Nature here is so pure, solitary, and inaccessible, so tranfigured by 
the lightning of love, that cloud and storm, yea, even sublimity itself seems 
lower. If we lookback from this point on Tannhauser and the Dutchman we 
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see and feel how the human Wagner grew, how he began in gloomy unrest, 
stormily sought peace and strove for power, trying to grasp the rush of pleasure, 
often recoiling in disgust as if he would cast the burden from him in an effort to 
forget, to deny, and renounce. The great tempest of his being raged first in this 
valley then in that, penetrating darkest ravines. In the gloom of night, in the 
thick of the struggle, he saw a lodestar rise above him, shining with a mild and 
melancholy radiance, and he called it, Constancy {Treue\ selfless constancy. 
Why did this star guide him more clearly than others ? What was the mysterious 
connection between it and his tempestuous soul ? In everything that he com¬ 
posed the image and problem of Treuc stands out in high relief. His works contain ■ 
an almost complete galaxy of every description of Treue .... Treue of brother 
to sister, friend to friend, servant to master—Elizabeth to Tannhauser, Senta to the 
Dutchman, Isolde, Kurwenal, and Marke to Tristan, and Brunnhilde to Wotan.” 

And here is a definition of Wagner the musician :— 

" With relentless discipline the music is made to subordinate itself to the 
drama, though its fiery soul pants to burst its bonds. Out of the vortex of melody 
and conflicting passions soars a distinctly intelligible symphonic harmony of 
matchless strength. 

“ Wagner is never more Wagner than when his difficulties increase tenfold, 
and he triumphs over them with all the legislative zeal of a victorious ruler, 
subduing rebellious elements, reducing them to simple rhythms, and imprinting 
the supreme power of his will on a vast multitude of contending emotions. . . . 

It can be said of him that he has endowed ever}ahing in nature with a language. 
He believed that nothing need be dumb. He cast his plummet into the mystery 
of sunrise, forest and mountain, mist and night-shadows, and learned that all 
those cherished intense longing for a voice.*' 

The above extracts will suffice, we think, to justify Mr. Chaniher- 
lain, Wagner’s latest and ablest biographer, in placing Richanl 
Wagner in Bayreuth far above the mass of mediocre criticism and 
extravagant panegyric which has flowed and still flows from the Con¬ 
tinental press on the subject of the great founder of musical drama. 
Ho thinks it is probable that it will be read when the bombshells of 
abuse Nietzsche afterwards hurled at the man whose genius he, more 
than any other, knew how to value at its true worth, have long been 
consigned to the limbo of forgotten things. Indeed Mr. Chamberlain 
sees in the bombshells only strong evidence of Nietzsche’s approach¬ 
ing mental collapse; a view, of course, utterly repudiated by the per- 
fervid admirers of the later Nietzsche. They are of opinion that 
Nietzsche’s devotion to Wagner was a temporary aberration, and that 
so long as he gave up to advertising Wagner what was meant for 
mankind, he was not Nietzsche. According to them, Richard Wagner 
in Bayreuth is unique among his writings, because in it he has 
swamped his own genius. He thinks another’s thoughts, feels with * 
another’s sensibilities, speaks in another’s language. The day was 
bound to come when the Wagner satellite was to rise in majesty 
above the horizon, himself a sun, if only to sink before long into 
eternal night. 

Thus, the faithful say, Nietzsche was compelled to throw off the 
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yoke and to reclaim his own individuality with fury and violence. 
Fury and violence directed more against himself than against Wagner. 
But others have assigned many and varying reasons for Nietzsche’s 
t^oUe’-face, One, that he wrote an opera and resented the master 
criticising it adversely, is certainly too contemptible for serious refuta¬ 
tion. Nietzsche never wrote or tried to \vTite an opera. There is 
more ground for supposing that his amour-propre suffered from Wag- 
, ner’s neglect of him during the first Bayreuth festival, that greatest 
{esthetic miracle of modem times, which, nevertheless, fell far short 
of Nietzsche’s anticipations. The dream he had cherished of founding 
a school of philosophy, a kind of latter-day Parnassus, of which the 
dead Schopenhauer should he the moving spirit, Wagner the artistic 
ornament, hut Nietzsche the supreme prophet, vanished for ever in the 
dizzy whirl of Bayreuth. The author of the Gehurt tier Tragodie^ like 
everyone else, was swallowed up in the apotheosis of Wagnerism. 
Naturally elated at having at last launched a colossal enterprise, held 
by the rest of the world to he impossible, Wagner is said to have 
comported himself like an impetuous young Wotan, for all his sixty- 
three summers. He was the presiding genius who “ rode in the 
whirlwind and directed the storm,” surrounded by a heterogeneous 
army of gods and goddesses, giants and Yalkyries. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that he found little time to spare from the herculean labour 
involved in drilling chorus and orchestra, and adjusting quarrels 
caused by the professional jealousy of a host of singers and actors, to 
bestow on his admirers. When he did snatch an hour of leisure he 
gave vent to a sportive humour, which was as the rainbow foam play¬ 
ing on the surface of his genius; a playfulness which probably 
appeared to Nietzsche undignified and incongruous. He was con¬ 
strained and almost tongue-tied in the presence of the master with 
whom ho had hitherto stood on a footing of equality, and participated 
without enthusiasm in those memorable rehearsals of the Walkure, Sieg¬ 
fried, and Gotterddmmerung, from which he had hoped to derive such 
infinite pleasure. An ey^e-witness has since recorded, in the Revue des 
Deux Moiidea, the impression made upon him at the time by Nietzsche’s 
manner and personal appearance, which, if supplemented by Madame 
Lou-Salom4’s somewhat gashing description of his eyes, ears, and 
hands, constitutes what Mr. Edmund Gosse calls a “ Kitcat ” of the 
earlier Nietzsche of interest and value. 

“No cue who conversed with him,” says the writer^ in the Revue des Deux 
Mtmdea, ** could fall to he struck by the powers of his mind, and the singularity 
of his looks. His closely cropped hair and heavy moustache gave him at first 
sight the air of a cavalry officer. There was a combination of hauteur and 
timidity in his bearing. His voice, musical and deliberate, betrayed the artistic 
temperament; his meditative almost hesitating gait, the philosopher. Nothing 


(1) M. E.:Sohure. 
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was more deceptive than the apparent calm of his expression. He had the fixed 
eye of the thinker, but at the same time it was the eye of the searching and keen 
observer and the fanatical visionary. This dual character of the eye was almost 
uncanny, and had a disquieting effect on those who talked with him face to face. 
His expression in moments of enthusiasm could be one of dreamy sweetness, but 
almost instantly relapsed again into fierce hostility. . • . There was a distant, 
isolated atmosphere about the whole Nietzsche personality, a veiled disdain which is 
often characteristic of the aristocrat of thought.** 

The same writer goes on to attribute Nietzsche’s profound depres¬ 
sion at the performances of the Trilogy to the first symptoms of that 
cerebral torture which was to make shipwreck of his splendid powers, 
and to the extreme sensitiveness of a refined nature that writhed 
under certain casual jocularities, the only courtesy Wagner showed his 
disciples in the hour of his triumph. But in reality the cause of 
Nietzsche’s melancholy absorption, the root of his discontent, lay 
deeper than headache, failing eyesight, and mere wounded vanity. 
The Bayreuth of 1876 was his Damascus. He was conscious that he 
had lost control of that restive steed within him and was galloping 
headlong to the edge of an abyss. The operation to he performed by 
his own hand which was to cure him of his “ Wagner sickness ” was 
hanging like a sword of Damocles over him, and he knew the remedy 
was to prove more painful than the disease, and to send him on his 
solitary way to hew the world in pieces bleeding from a thousand 
wounds. It was the beginning of the end. Two years later the 
sword fell, and the divorce was a faii acmnplL While Nietzsche had 
been moving further and further from Christianity in the direction of 
a neo-Pagaiiism, Wagner was pursuing an inverted course and feeling 
himself attracted more strongly eveiy day by the poetic symbolism 
and mystery of the Christian Church. After Smjfrml, that “ antliem 
of earth,” he had begun to reintroduce Christian motives and 
problems into his drama, melodies that Nietzsche termed “ Eome’s 
creed ohne Worte,” and which his Pagan ear could not tolerate. 
Wagner, all the same, unwittingly sent Nietzsche a presentation copy 
of his Parsifal poem with an afPectionate inscription. It crossed in the 
post MemchlicJm, AlhumcnBchliches, a collection of biting aphorisms 
dedicated to the memory of Voltaire, in which Nietzsche appeared with 
such an entirely new face that admirers of his UnzeUgemdsse Betrach- 
tmgen might well be excused for not at first recognising him. In 
MetmhlkheB Allzumenachliches he throws down the gauntlet to the 
past, and though there is no direct allusion to Wagner, it contains 
plenty of refiections on the vanity and futility of art and things in 
general. Genius he no longer exalts, but says it is a product of 
atavism, “ its glory is cheap, its throne quickly reared, and bending 
the knee to it becomes a mere habit.” Enthusiasm is compared to the 
alcohol that enervates and undermines the constitution of savages, and 
poetry, metaphysics, love, human sympathy, morality, man, all come 
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under the scourge of a scarifying invective. The Villa Wahnfried 
rang for many a day with anathemas of the apostate and renegade, 
and then Wagner forbade the name of his once-valued friend and 
devotee ever again to he mentioned in his presence, Nietzsche, on his 
side, denounced Parsifal as a lapse into pietism, and the glorification 
of the Ghrail as a surrender to the Cross. But he knew how to discrimi¬ 
nate between the man and his art and seems to have long retained 
. Wagner’s image in loving memory, for, shortly before the latter’s 
death, he is said to have burst into tears at the distant sight of the 
house near Lucerne, where he had spent so many happy hours in the 
society of the man who, as he himself expressed it, had been the one 
grande pamon of his life. 

There is a pathetic disparity in the fate that befell the two men of 
genius whose paths thus diverged—the one, after long persistent 
waiting, achieving, in the face of neglect and the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, late in life, the summit and crown of his ambition, 
and sinking in majestic content, ripe in years and honours, to the 
grave; the other destined, when only in his fourth decade, to be 
arrested in a brilliant career of intellectual activity by the Promethean 
agony of a living death. The lemarkable series of books that bear 
Nietzsche’s name, whose titles alone are works of art in their pic¬ 
turesque suggestiveness, were, in his own estimation, but the outworks 
of the great edifice. Die Umwerihmg allcr Werthe^ he designed to rear 
as a beacon for coming centuries; for the Uehermensehen of the 
future. All sorts and conditions of men have taken imto themselves 
the right of appropriating the stones and annexing the scaffolding 
that he brought together for his gigantic purpose. Even social demo¬ 
cracy, so abhorrent to the soul of the great preacher of Inequality, has 
adorned therewith its mushroom Utopia. But unconscious of the 
pillage of his ideas, unconscious of the fame that the present genera¬ 
tion has forestalled posterity in according him, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
would-be “ singer of joy and dancer through life,” lies at fifty in a 
sick room of the old Naumburg ^ house where he played and dreamed 
as a fair-haired boy, a mere mental derelict, an inert mass that there 
is every probability may continue to exist for many years, but which 
the fiery tumultuous soul has vacated for ever. 

Beatrice Marshall. 

(1) Since tliis article was written Nietzsche has been removed to Weimar. 
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In view of tlie serious difficulties which face British diplomacy in 
almost every direction, and the possibility that these difficulties may 
have to ho solved by an appeal to arms, the exact position which our 
navy holds at the present time, or will hold in the near future, 
becomes a consideration of great importance. We have recently 
been told by so well-informed and careful a student of naval progress 
as Mr. T. A. Brassey, that to-day this country is capable of meeting 
any two other Powers at sea, and of even holding its own—though 
only with difficulty—against a coalition of France, Russia and 
Germany. This statement was, it is true, qualified by the warning 
that we must press forward our shipbuilding programme with all 
possible speed. But it is essential that it should be clearly examined. 

A single Power should always have a great advantage as against an 
alliance. The question which gives most trouble when combined 
fleets are operating against the fleet of a single Power is, as to who 
shall command. If there are two commanders-in-chief, the combined 
operations will be liable to be paralyzed. If there is to be only 
one commander-in-chief, which navy is to sacrifice itself? Any 
failure or defeat will tend to produce friction, and complaints will 
inevitably be made by the fleet which has suffered most, that it has 
been put in the forefront of the battle and not been properly sup¬ 
ported. Instances of such quarrels will occur to any student of naval 
history. Thus when Calder, in his action with Yilleneuve off Finis- 
terre—^the strategical battle of the Trafalgar campaign—took two 
Spanish ships, he sowed discord between the French and Spanish 
navies. A second difficulty may be the question of the objective to 
be pursued, though in the case of France and Russia this would 
probably not cause trouble. The objective of both would be the 
destruction of the British battle-fleet; simultaneously an attack would 
be delivered upon our commerce by all the fast cruisers that could be 
spared; and attempts would undoubtedly be made to break our 
chain of coaling stations. 

Were Germany the real ally of France and Russia against England, 
the neutrality of Holland and Belgium would not stand for one week. 
Germany might confidently be calculated to march her troops into 
Holland, where the Dutch would make little or no resistance. Belgium 
would as certainly fall to France. The Scheldt and the Toxel might 
then, as in the days of the great Napoleon, harbour a flotilla, destined 
for the transport of an army of invasion. The Channel and the 
mouth of the Thames would be rendered unsafe for British trade. 
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unless we could enforce a strict blockade. The danger to us would 
be far greater than it was in 1797, in 1805, or in 1808, because our 
enemies’ rear would be secure, and because we should not be able to 
find allies on the Continent. Seeley has dwelt upon the enormity 
of the mistake which Napoleon committed when he quarrelled at 
once with England and the Continent. Had his diplomacy in Europe 
been as skilful as that of Louis XVI., he might have formed a strong 
coalition against England, without resorting to extravagant violence. 
There is every probability that such a coalition would have succeeded 
in humiliating us and strengthening France. 

Politically, then, a coalition of Russia, France, and Germany would 
be immensely strong. The allies would run little or no risk whilst 
they would impose the gravest risks upon us. At the best, sup¬ 
posing us successful, we could not effectually blockade their vast 
coast-line. They could threaten us in India, in the Far East, where 
their combined fleets would be an awkward nut to crack, in the Niger 
country and Sierra Leone, in South Africa, where the Transvaal 
would play their game, and probably on the Upper Nile, where 
Abyssinia is an ugly customer. There would be such uneasiness at 
home that it would be difficult to move a soldier out of the country. 
Neutral commerce, at the very worst, would reach the allies through 
Spain, Denmark, and Austria; but our lines of communication would 
be insecure for such commerce, especiaDy if food were declared con¬ 
traband, and neutral ships carrying it to our islands condemned as 
fair priz(*s, when captured. 

Nor should we stand favourably from the purely naval point of 
view. Pairing off our ships against antagonists of approximately 
equal value, French, Russian, and German, in the battleship class, 
we should have no modem vessels to send against the sixteen large 
and small armourclads of which Germany can dispose. If we ventured 
to put our obsolete ironclads—for instance, the Inflexible, Agamemnmu 
Ajax, Sultan, Temeraire, Neptmie, Superb, Belkrophon, Belkule, Orion, 
Breadnaught, and the five Iron Bukes —against the iowe Brandenburgs, 
the four reconstructed Badens, and the eight small Siegfrieds, which 
to-day represent the German battleship fleet, the result could only be 
a most signal defeat for us, and probably the damage inflicted on 
the German vessels would be small. They would have the advantage 
in speed, armament, protection, and age. 

The opinion of the best-instructed naval officers would not counte¬ 
nance the belief that in battleships we are equal to the three Powers. 
And this leaving quite out of sight the fact that we must be ready to 
fight them on their own coasts, at the hour which is most convenient 
for them and least convenient for us. This consideration is too often 
overlooked. The peculiar position of the Empire and our absolute 
dependence upon commerce force us to assume the offensive. This 
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we cannot well do if our ships are only equal in number to the force 
they are blockading. Suppose—as I have supposed—^the following 
Bzitiidi ships on the one hand, watching the following Erenoh and 
Eussian on the other, at Brest:— 


Majeitie, 

Bouvet, 

Mcignijicent. 

Carnot, 

Prince George, 

Martel, 

Mare, 

Jaur^iherry. 

lUustrioue, 

Brennus, 

Casear, 

MoMina. 

Jupiter. 

Poltava, 

Hannibal, 

Petropavloek. 

Hero, 

Sevastopol. 

Trafalgar. 

Tri Sviatitdia. 

Royal Sovereign, 

RoeH^av. 


As they stand the British fleet has an advantage in quality and 
uniformity, and would almost certainly win--especially against allies. 
But the coal of the British ships cannot last for ever. Vessels must be 
detached to All their bunkers every fortnight or three weeks at the very 
outside. Of the British eleven two would probably be absent at any 
given moment. ** I have no means of maintaining a constant blockade 
but by thus detaching to keep our water up,” wrote St. Vincent in 
1798.^ For water we may now read coal, and with two ships detached 
from our fleet there are very distinct possibilities of defeat. Nine 
against eleven represents precisely the odds which Nelson confronted 
at Trafalgar, just as the two detached ships represent the six ships 
detached by him for water before the battle. The greater size of our 
vessels recalls the fact that he was superior in three-deckers. Else¬ 
where the conditions will be numerically similar. In 1805 there were 
reasons why we could win against odds; do such reasons exist to-day? 

The first reason in 1805 was the utter inefficiency of the Spaniards. 
They were brave, but they were not seamen. The Eussian navy of 
the present date is an unknown factor, an untried force. It is almost 
impossible to suppose that the Admiralty can have accurate informa¬ 
tion as to its fighting value, for the source from which such infor¬ 
mation could be drawn is not evident. We have—^it sounds almost 
incredible—^no permanent naval attach^ in Eussia. Sevastopol and 
Nikolaiev are visited once a year by the British officer who has at 
one and the same time to watch all European navies. It might be 
supposed that we should have a captain in St. Petersburg, a captain 
in Berlin, and a captain in Paris, but no such thing. That would 
add a few hundred pounds to the estimates. Our intelligence depart¬ 
ment, though worked with meritorious zeal, is hopelessly inadequate 
and understated. Hence it follows that our knowledge of the Eussian 
(1) AimiraW J)e^atche8. (Record Office.) Heditemmean. Vol. 17, 72. 
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navy at headquarters must be mostly guesswork and conjecture. We 
might and should have retired naval officers as consuls at the Bussian, 
Blench, and German naval ports, and should so obtain information at 
little or no cost, without any ungentlemanly espionage. This point 
again we neglect. 

So far as is known the discipline is good in the Bussian navy; its 
officers are able and scientific, though, since the recent great expan- 
• sion of the fleet, there have been complaints in the Bussian press that 
men of very inferior education are being admitted ; its blue jackets, 
largely recruited from the Finnish population, are good seamen, and 
find no difficulty, when not serving in the Bussian navy, in obtaining 
berths in our merchant service; its ships are, on paper, well designed 
and heavily armed ; its artillery is exceptionally powerful and up-to- 
date, now that the old slow-firers are being replaced with quick-firers. 
Its manoeuvring power is a point on which there is no information 
attainable. Instances of gross corruption and peculation have recently 
been detected at Sebastopol, and that all is not so good as appears on 
the surface, may be conjectured. It is said that two battleships in 
the Black Sea fleet are badly built and unfit for much service.^ In the 
case of the Smoi Veliki, a terrible gun accident proved that certain 
obvious precautions had been neglected in the design of the heavy 
artillery. Such things may be straws showing how the wind blows, 
but it is unwise on our part, without conclusive reason, to write too 
much ofi the Bussian Navy, because accidents occur and mistakes are 
made. As against the Bussian TekesnU, we have to set om Powerful, 
and the explosions in the Bouncer and Galatea prove that we are not 
immime from mischances. There is every reason to suppose the 
Bussian Navy of to-day far superior to the Spanish Navy of 1805. 
It, at least, has trained seamen in abundance to man its ships, and 
these Spain wanted in 1805. 

A second reason for our victory in 1805 was the complete paralysis 
of the French Navy, through the loss of its best officers in the Bevolu- 
tion, and the tremendous shook which had been dealt to discipline. 
The French Navy of our own day is admirably officered and admir¬ 
ably manned. No real fault can be found with its officers, except that 
they ore generally too old.* They are scientific, well-educated, and 
practical. We are too disposed to regard them as mere theorists, but 
this view is hardly tenable in the face of facts. An example of their 

(1) The loss of the Gangut is said to have bedn xoainly due to defective workman^p. 
But since the aocesdin of the present Czar, I am informed by a trustworthy authority, 
sMpa have been well built, and in some instances very severely tested. Certain compart¬ 
ments, for example, in one of the OusAaAiov class iA l^ttleahips, were filled with wate^ to 
prove the resisting power of the bulkheads. The ship stood the test well. 

(2) In the Mediterranean, howevOT, the French coiamander-in-ohief is five years 
younger than bis British rival. 
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skill may be given from Le Yacht of January 15th. When the Dwjowy 
dc L6me was steaming at 17^ knots to take the place of the 
unhappy Bruix at Kronstadt, the honour of France depended 
upon her successful voyage. She entered the Great Belt, a sinuous 
and difficult passage full of shoals and islands, in the darkness 
of night, with a Danish pilot on hoard. The waters of the strait are 
usually crowded with shipping. The pilot requested that the speed 
might be reduced to allow him to make out the various lights. The 
captain refused, and, when after some minutes the pilot declared that 
he could not be responsible for the safety of the vessel, or continue to 
do his duty, took command himself and carried the ship through 
without accident. This was a fine piece of work, and shows at least 
that French officers are, when the occasion demands, good and daring 
navigators. I have watched French torpedo boats manceuvring on a 
difficult and rocky coast with splendid dash and skill. In the per¬ 
formance of evolutions, it is a commonplace that the French Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet cannot be surpassed—even by a British fleet. In fact, 
the French Navy has regained the position which it held in 1780, 
when it was said ** whether it "was due to . . . the great attention 
which of late years the French had paid to the education of the 
naval officers or to the discipline of their marine, it is certain that 
they manoeuvred with their fleet very superior in style of seamanship 
to what they ever before exhibited.”^ Their Northern fleet is not so 
good as the Mediterranean, since it is not at sea throughout the 
winter, and thus does not serve the rude apprenticeship which falls to 
the lot of our Channel squadron. 

In the future war, our fleet and not tlie French or Russian, will be 
the ill-officered one, and this, not because the British naval officer is 
bad or indifferent, but because there is not enough of him. In the 
two most important grades of lieutenant and sub-lieutenant we are 
still hopelessly behindhand. The numbers for the Powers are:— 

England. France. Rnaaia. Gernianj. 

Lieutenants . . . 968 756 59B 390 

Sub-Lieutenants . .278 585 287 165 

Actually, France has 1,341 officers in these grades against our 1,246, 
and this, though her fleet is only half the strength of ours. If we 
observed the proportions she maintains, we should have 1,500 lieu¬ 
tenants and 1,000 sub-Heutenants. As we stand, we are at least 606 
lieutenants short.* In our ships on active service we have 818 lieu¬ 
tenants, to a total of 37,500 officers and seaman. In our naval ports, at 
home, we have only 425 lieutenants to 46,500 officers and seamen, or 
40,000 when deductions are made for the boys under training, 

(1) Beatson, v. 65. 

(2) It is noteworthy that towards the close of the TVenoh war we had 3,200 lieu- 
tenfULts on our list, with a pertonml of 140,000. 
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Obviously, the 425 lieutenants will have to be increased to 900 or 
1,000 if the fleet is to be properly manned. 

Whence are the 500 extra officers to come P In the Naval Bieserve 
are 225 lieutenants, or sub-lieutenants, who have done twelve months’ 
training with the fleet. On retired pay and half-pay are about 480 
of these officers, some 100 of whom might be employed—though for 
the most they are men rusty in their knowledge, past active work, 

• weary of the service in which it has been their hard lot to spend the best 
years of their life without satisfying ambition or obtaining promotion. 
The gap which would stiU remain would have to be filled by the 
promotion of the younger warrant officers, of whom 200 or 300 would 
be moved up. Such a step would show that now, as in the great 
days of old, a career was open to talent, and that the boy who had 
entered through the hawse-hole could climb to the loftiest eminence 
of rank. The keenness and enthusiasm which would thus be infused 
throughout the ranks would be a full compensation for social diffi¬ 
culties in the ward-room. But though our warrant officers are 
splendid men—immeasurably superior to the glorious scoundrels who 
filled their place in the fleet of 1805—^they would be the first to own 
that it would be difficult to find in their ranks, 200 or 300 suited for 
the lieutenant’s work. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
our mobilised fleet—as distinguished from the standing or peace- 
service fleet—^will be officered in a very scratch manner, and will take 
weeks or months to become thoroughly efficient. Furthermore, to 
commission our whole fighting force will exhaust all our reserves of 
trained officers, whereas IVance, Russia, and Q-ermany will not need 
to draw upon their reserve list of officers for mobilisation. This is 
largely because, whilst adding steadily to the numbers of long-service 
men and boys, we have not correspondingly inCTeased the lieutenants’ 
list. Since 1894 20,000 men have been added, but only 162 lieu¬ 
tenants, instead of 330, the number necessary to maintain the propor¬ 
tion of 1894. Yet in 1894 we were exceedingly short of lieutenants. 

Nor do we stand altogether well in the number of trained seamen 
available, when reserves are taken into consideration, though of late 
years our position has immensely improved. On the active list the 
numbers are for England and the three Powers;— 

Eagland. Fraaoe. Busiia. Germany. 

Seamen and Boys . 84,186 41,670 38,000 21,200 

Marines • • • 18,000 —— 14,000 1,200 

Besides this we have 4,200 coastguards, 11,000 naval pensioners 
under 55 and available for service, and 27,000 comparatively un¬ 
trained Naval Reservemen, giving us a reserve of 42,000 men. 
Available for sea service in the active category are, with all deductions 

VOL. LXIII. N.S. 3 O 
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made, about 88,500 men. The foroe required to take our fleet to sea 
is 110,000, this necessitating a call for 22,000 men on the reserves, 
and leaving about 30,000 men and boys to All up the losses of battle. 
In the opinion of good officers outside the Admiralty the reserve 
should be at least 70,000 men strong, as an immediate expansion of 
the fleet would be necessary. Warships would be bought by the 
Government steamers would be taken up and armed; and at the 
same time the present Naval Eeserve could not be wholly withdrawn 
from the merchant service and the carriage of our food and manu¬ 
factures made over to aliens. In the American War of 1778-83, we 
offered rewards to British seamen, then plentiful in American ships, 
who brought such ships into our ports. It is interesting to discover 
that hostile ships were carried into liverpool and Bristol. Our 
adversaries might apply the same measure to ourselves. 

In the past the conditions were reversed. We had a small active 
force with an almost unlimited reserve, which only showed signs of 
expansion imder the terrific and protracted strain of the great war 
with France. France, on the other hand, had an active force of about 
the same size as ours, but only a small reserve. Undoubtedly, as Mr. 
Hannay has pointed out in his excellent life of Rodney, the want of 
trained officers and men crippled the French navy towards the close 
of the American war, and may even explain its defeat in the West 
Indies by Rodney. Such a want will be felt in a future war by 
England, not by France. 

A large long-service force, with a small imtrained reserve, becomes 
an actual mobilisation, much the equivalent of a smaller short-service 
force with a large trained reserve. The amount of training is about 
the same in either case, but in the first it is unequally divided between 
the standing force and the reserve. France requires 63,000 men at 
the present date to take her ships to sea; that is to say she would 
need to draw upon her reserves for about 23,000 men. She has 
135,000 imcrits maritinm^ who have all served from five to three 
years in her fleet. When all imaginable deductions have been made 
she has a solid total of 40,000 men in the prime of life available as a 
reserve. Half these men are always to be found on her coasts, being 
employed in the coast fishery, and can be called out without delay. 
Thus there is no reason to suppose that she will have to face any difficul¬ 
ties arising from want of men, whether in the hour of mobilisation or 
under the strain of prolonged war. Far otherwise is it. with us. Our 
Naval Reserve, we have been told by Mr. Goschen, can only produce 
12,000 men in a fortnight. We are not told how these men are to be 
employed in our mobilisation scheme. Are we, for instance, going to 
wait for their appearance before sending our reserve ships to sea P 

(1) As against this may be set the fact that some of our ships will certainly be under¬ 
going repair, and so be unavailable—at first. 
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Then our mobilisation cannot be completed in a fortnight.^ Or, are 
we going first of aU to man a certain number of ships with our long- 
service bluejackets and pensioners; and then, after these ships have 
perhaps gone to sea, do we intend to recall them, and re-distribute 
their crews, assigning to each ship a quota of Beserve men while with¬ 
drawing from each diip a quota of long-service men ? The perplexities 
and confusions of such a course are obvious. Or, are we finally going 
•to send the ships last on the mobilisation list out with crews composed 
entirely of Beserve men P In that case there will be infinite possibility 
of disaster. The conclusion appears to be irresistible that our Beserve 
is deficient in three respects—^numbers, training, and readiness. 

To meet these objections certain changes have been made by the 
Admiralty in the organization of the Naval Beserve. We are giving 
six months* training to a certain niunber of Beserve men—characteris¬ 
tically the estimates do not tell us how many; probably, by the First 
Lord’s statement, 1,200 or 1,300 annually. At this rate, if the 
British Empire exists at that date, we shall have a trained Beserve 
in 1918 or 1920. We are also recruiting from the ranks of the 
fishing population, and we are enrolling men who, after twelve years’ 
service, leave the navy, and who are, in the highest sense of the word, 
trained seamen. Something, if not very much, is being done. But 
no serious attempt has been made to face the question of the manning 
of the merchant service—a question with which the provision of an 
adequate reserve is intimately connected. Admiralty and Board of 
Trade bandy to and fro the unhappy mercantile marine, each telling 
the other that the matter concerns the other. Meantime the security 
of the country is imperilled. The number of aliens is fast increasing, 
and, with a sublime disregard of every national interest, German, 
Dutch, French, and Bussian pilots are permitted to learn the pilotage 
of our waters. If the Labour party wishes to join hands with the 
growing body of naval reformers here is the opportunity. What sort 
of an organization for national defence must be ours which neglects 
such important matters ? 

One would suppose that the Committee of National Defence—a 
nebulous body, one of our innumerable shams—^would have taken 
steps to bring the Admiralty and Board of Trade, collectively and 
severally, to reason. It has existed, I believe, for two years, and one 
would really be interested to know how often and for how long it has 
met. It has failed of its own initiative to reorganise the army; it 
has permitted the naval works at Gibraltar to be imreasonably 
delayed; it has not intervened to compose the squabbles of the army 

(1) This is supposing that the Naval Pensioners can produce 10,000 men fit for 
service, and that the other 12,000 men required to man our fleet comes &rom the Naval 
Beserve. If the pensioners cannot produce 10,000 men fit for service thore will be yet 
more delay. 

3o2 
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and navy with regard to bits of land which one or the other wants. 
It should have laid down for us a sound national policy, independent 
of party considerations, in the matter of defence, but beyond one or 
two vague utterances of the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Balfour, it 
has told us nothing. To do nothing in silence and secrecy seems to 
be its master aim. It is composed of amateurs, not of soldiers or 
sailors. Quite recently branches of the Navy League at Toronto and 
Auckland put forward proposals for the formation of a Colonial Naval 
Reserve. Though these proposals have been endorsed by officers so 
distinguished as Sir John Hopkins and Lord Charles Beresford, the 
Admiralty, eager to show that, in the spirit of Mr. Robertson’s boast, 
it has never adopted a single suggestion of the Navy League, promptly 
proceeded to shower a cold douche of disingenuous excuses upon the 
Colonial branches, reckless of every imperial interest. The Committee 
or Council of National Defence ffid not venture to intervene. Here 
Tvas a case in which men of political insight might and should have 
overridden the objections of ultra-Conservative routine. But the 
.same incapacity to take a bold resolution, which marks our conduct of 
foreign relations, seems also to mark the management of defence. 

In 1805, our material was generally better than the French. 
Faulty masks, sprung yards, weak ironwork and rigging were less 
often found in our fleet than in that of the allies. Does the same 
truth apply to-day ? Within certain limits it does undoubtedly, but 
it may be questioned whether we do not reckon too much on the 
defects of our neighbours’ ships. We have a distinct advantage in the 
uniformity and seaworthiness of our modern fleet, though it does not 
appear that we build better ships than well-organized navies—^tlie 
German, for instance. As against France we have an excellent 
designer in Sir W. White, whom we have consistently employed. 
France possesses a man of equal capacity in M. Bertin, but she has 
looked askance at him—^with what result her modem fleet shows.^ 
We have unrivalled resources for the manufacture of steel and iron; 
our large outlay on the navy enables us to lay down batches of ships 
at a time; and, further, we have a certain practical business-like 
capacity which neutralises in some degree the defects of an illogical 
and thoroughly faulty system. France, on the other hand, has to 
pay more for her raw material; she cannot afford to lay down three, 
four, or six battleships at once; and she has in the past committed 
the great fault of building slowly, and altering or remodelling her 
ships whilst on the stocks. She is now remedying the last two mis¬ 
takes. Six large armoured cruisers, of identical type, are to bo laid 
down this year and completed for sea in 1900. Ships are actually 

(l) So bbe looks askance at M, Lockroy and Admiral Foamier, jast as onr English 
Cabinet looks askance at Lord Charles Beresford—all throe being enemies of routine. 
M. Berlin is now, however, being employed to design ships for the French xiavy. 
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being built faster, and alterations in design during construction have 
been strictly forbidden. Moreover, in spite of many grave disadvantages, 
France has in the past produced types which, in the general opinion 
of foreign naval designers, are unrivalled. The Dupuy-de-Ldme, for 
instance, stands almost alone amongst the cruisers of the world for 
her perfect equipoise between attack and defence. Though our 
ostensible policy in naval construction is to wait and see what our 
rivals are doing, and then to reply with ships better than theirs, it 
cannot be said that we have done so in her case. At a time when 
large armoured cruisers were everywhere coming into fashion, we 
deliberately set our faces against progress and laid down eight huge 
protected cruisers, seven of which are still incomplete. If these 
cruisers had been fast enough to overtake the auxiliary cruisers, which 
are now building for Germany and Bussia, we could have found no 
fault. Unfortunately they are not. And in the number of our 
cruisers we are falling behind. Since the Naval Defence Act we have 
only laid down 41 vessels of this type to the Dual Alliance’s 43. 
Meanwhile it should not be forgotten that, in the largest and fastest 
class of ocean steamer, our mercantile marine is losing ground. In 
1894 we had seven such vessels of 19 knots or more, to the German 
five, the Bussian two, and the French one. In 1898 we have only 
eleven to the German nine, the Bussian six, and the French one. 
Germany already owns two steamers which must be considered 
capable of showing a clean pair of heels to anything that we have 
afloat. The Admiralty and the mysterious Council of Defence might 
well give a little attention to this most important matter. Yet our 
cruiser programme for the present year only reaches the modest total 
of four, and of these four not one can be expected to catch the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Qrosse or the Kaiser Friedrich} The immense importance 
of an adequate supply of cruisers should not be forgotten by us in the 
centenary year of Nelson’s victory of the Nile. Both he and Lord 
St. Vincent were constantly calling for more frigates. 

When comparing British and foreign material, deductions should 
be made in our case for the large number of ships stiU equipped with 
muzzle-loading guns. It used to be said that they would have to 
meet vessels with armaments as indiflerent as their own, but such are 
ceasing to exist in foreign navies. France has recently re-armed, or 
now intends to re-arm, the battleships Courhety Redouhtahle, and 
B^mstaiiony and the coast-defence ships CaimaHy Requin, IndomptabUy 
Terrihlcy and Furieux. She has reconstructed and greatly improved 
the Formidahle and Baiidin. On our part we re-armed the Bellerophon 

(1) How seiioudy we have lost (jfround in 1897—98, as against France and Ruaaia, 
can he seen from the fact that on the ship-building votes for 1887—1897 we had an 
advantage of £3,343,000, or say 6 per cent.; whereas, owing to the engineers’ look-out 
and the low ship-building vote for 1898, this advantage has declined in the present 
year to £1,460,000, or per cent. 
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many jears ago, and more recently the DevoBtatkn, TAundmrf and 
Eupert We have also to some extent re-anned the Alexandra. No 
one disputes the fact that, at moderate cost, the Eevaetation and 
Thunderer hare been made into very serviceable ships. Yet a similar 
vessel, the Dreadnought is being re-boilered without being re-armed, 
just as the Monarch and Sultan were pulled to pieces, given new 
engines and boilers, but left with their old guns, after hundreds of 
thousands had been spent upon them. A policy of half-measures is 
rarely wise. To keep the old ships as tliey are and spend the money 
upon new construction is defensible; to lavish large sums on them, 
and leave them, in the great essential of armament, just as they were 
in 1880 or 1875, seems absolutely inexcusable, with the lesson of 
Manila before us. 

One of the most important points in any navy is the battle train¬ 
ing, the education in strategy and tactics, given. It is practically 
certain that our fleets will have to face constant night attacks by 
hostile torpedo boats at the outset of war. Yet w^e do not practise 
these things in our manoeuvres—rarely even in our standing squadrons 
—though week after week the French Mediterranean and Northern 
fleets rehearse such exercises. A distinguished British officer, Captain 
May, not very long ago, wrote two remarkable papers on tactics, 
concluding with an appeal to authority to establish a tactical school 
or college, answering to the French higher naval school and similar 
institutions in Germany and the IJnited States. Hia appeal has so 
far been fruitless. As a nation we are apt to despise knowledge and 
to believe that somehow or other “tout se debrouillera ” on tlie day 
of battle. Confidence in ourselves is good and wholesome, but it 
should not lead us to forget the fact that science has a way of taking 
a terrible revenge upon those who despise her. 

Few things are more striking than the contrast between the British 
and German admiralties. In England we protest that the fleet is 
quite strong enough, count in every obsolete ship, reckon every 
possible man, admit no deductions, frown upon attempts to interest 
the nation in the navy, refuse information, compose returns in the 
most uninteffigible and unattractive form. In Germany the admiralty 
is its own Navy League, remorselessly strikes off ineffectives, makes 
every deduction, attempts to enlist the sympathy of the nation, showers 
formation upon all who seek it, and ciroulates diagrams by the 
&iser. We may feel a certain pride in the reflection that in 
Engird the impulse comes not from above but from the people. 
But^ if we are wise we shall also feel a certain uneasiness. The 
officially conducted propaganda is more likely to further a definite 
pohcy and to avoid mistakes. In the long run the German admiralty 
manages to get its own way. The additions sanctioned by the 
Iteichstag will make the German navy the third in Europe in point 
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of numbers. In quality it is already second to none. Perfect 
organization, clearly defined responsibility, good material cheaply 
constructed, admirable and zealous personnel are its characteristics; 
“ full steam ahead ” its watchword. 

The considerations which I have given render it impossible to 
believe that we could at the present time confront with success an 
alliance of the Three Powers. In the future we ^all be less able 
to fight them, since they are increasing their navies faster than we 
are increasing ours.^ As against an alliance of France and Bussia 
we could probably hope for victory in pitched battles—^though here 
our margin of safety is perilously small and is not increasing. But 
we have yet to see whether we could protect our commerce and at 
the same time watch the enemy’s battle-fleets. The danger to this 
country would be economic, owing to the rise in freight and insurance, 
if the enemy made many captures. Against France isolated, there 
could be little question as to who would win. Yet even then we can 
expect no such rminterrupted series of triumphs as fell to our lot 
between 1793 and 1815. If we had the help of Japan we could view 
with more equanimity a naval war with the Dual Alliance. Even on the 
supposition that we are strong enough already, a wise national policy 
would strive to win us further aid, and to secure trusty allies, on the 
principle of the old French proverb ‘‘ trop fort n’a jamais manqu4.” 

H. W. Wilson. 

(1) The battleships and cruisers laid down by the four Powers, or now projected, are 
for the years since and including 1895—98:— 

Battleships. CrnisorB. 

England • • • • . 12 30 

France • • • • • 5 17 

Russia ••^•••8 8 

Germany.5 11 

TTp to and including 1889 the figfures for England in battleships are 32, and in cruisers, 
$$3 ; for the Dual <^ianoe, batUeships and coast defence ships, 35 (8 small, 6 moderate- 
fiized), and cruisers, 48. The loss of the Victoria may be set against the loss of Gangut, 



LOED EOSEBEEY AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

I.—THE PRESENT STATE OP THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

Although not as yet an altematiTe subject under either the English 
or the Scotch code, political science is supposed to have taken its place 
among the class-subjects of the day, and ought, according to Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, to be made an endowed and examining school of the 
teaching University of London that is still to be. Perhaps it may 
explain to us, “ more Fabiano,’* the evolution of political parties, and 
unravel the great puzzle of their position and prospects in England 
to-day. Fryman’s adage that history is the politics of the past and 
politics the history of the present, does not carry us very far, because 
in politics there are no real parallels, but one can say with Professor 
Gardiner that the unity of a representative body ” or party “ is not 
to be preserved merely by the enforcement of its forms.*' 

The present state of the Liberal Party is paradoxical. In the two 
Houses of Parliament it is flabby, divided, and almost impotent. In 
the constituencies it is diowing considerable activity, and, in the 
counting of heads, is, if the figures of bye-elections go for anything^ 
pretty well as niunerous as it has been any time since 1885. On the 
face of it this is a situation of real gravity, and, were it not for the 
political genius of the people and the deep-rooted Parliamentary 
traditions and habits of the electorate, it might bring with it social 
and national difficulties and dangers of no small import. In those 
foreign countries, where a thin veneer of Parliamentarism covers a 
natural tendency to revolutionary methods and one-man rule, it 
would imply an unhealthy condition of the public mind and a stormy 
future for the public constitution. In Great Britain it can be dis¬ 
cussed with the equanimity that springs from a well-grounded con¬ 
fidence in the democracy very different from the panic-stricken, 
apprehensions of shooting Niagara and after.” 

The particular features are, in fact, without precedent. During^ 
the long Tory domination that covered the Great War and lasted 
till the Reform Bill, the weakness of the Whig opposition in Parlia¬ 
ment accurately reflected the weakness of the party in the constitu¬ 
encies, only less among the peer borough-owners than among the* 
coimty freeholders, whom the French Revolution had forced into a 
fanatical belief in the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” and the glories of 
the British constitution. The Liberal ascendancy of the middle- 
classes during the third quarter of this century did not prevent Her 
Majesty's opposition being at least as great a force inside the walls 
of Westminster as they were outside. In fact, it was then that the 
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education of the old Tory Party was proceeding, which, under favour¬ 
able circumstances, has made possible the long coalition rule of the 
last two decades. In Disraeli’s parliament, as it has been called, from 
1874 to 1880, there was undoubtedly a good deal of dissension among 
the Liberals, followed by a distinct detachment of the Badical tail, in 
which Mr. Chamberlain took a leading part, from the official leaders 
of the Party, who acted under liord Hartington; yet the voice of the 
opposition was loud enough on the platform, then established as the 
seat of power, and towards the end of it Mr. Cladstone embarked on 
his great campaign. From 1880 to 1885 the Fourth Party made 
things hum, to use a slang expression, all round, and, although the 
inspiration of Tory Democracy was whoUy derived from Lord Beacons- 
field—^leaving out of account his forerunners of the eighteenth century 
as merely of historical interest—^it was during those years that, by 
the agency of the Primrose League, called into existence in 1883, and 
in other ways, the new Conservative Party obtained its lasting hold on 
the country. Even in the days of Libe]^ decadence, after the Home 
Rule split, a different spirit prevailed. From 1887 to 1892 every 
platform ran with what Lord Salisbury has called the “ dreary drip 
of dilatory declamation,” and the fights over the Crimes Act of 1887 
and the Parnell Commission were as bitter and as prolonged as any 
of which Parliament, up to that date, had experience, and were only 
surpassed by the debates on the Home Rule Bill of 1893. Mr, 
Gladstone was still the head, not only titular but, like some 
volcanoes, occasionally eruptive, of the Liberal Party, and his name 
was, to a diminishing extent, the war-cry and the pass-word of 
the somewhat factious following that identified itself with his name, 
much as Mr, Gladstone condemned such a designation as contrary to 
the spirit of English public life. In 1895 there came the debacle of 
his party, and the final disappearance of Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
from the proceedings of Parliament. 

That the Ijiberal Party is now beginning to recover itself is the 
result of many causes, most of them accidental and none of them due to 
political design or to any party leading of the brigades into which the 
Parliamentaiy Opposition is divided. In the House of Commons the 
most remarkable fact in our political development is the ubiquitous 
growth of the system of groups, which have for long prevailed in nearly 
every other legislative assembly. Among supporters of the Government 
the real lines of demarcation are not those which might be supposed to 
exist between Conservative and Liberal Dnionists. If such have had 
any reality since 1892, they have been practically effaced now, with 
the quaint exception of Mr. Leonard Courtney, who is, as he ever has 
been, a law unto himself; Apart from him, there axe many Con^rva- 
tives who are more Liberal than any Liberal Unionist, and few Liberal 
Unionists who are one whit ahead of the most orthodox of Conserva- 
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tives. Ghpoups, however, of Ministerialists have been formed on mani¬ 
fold principles. There is a Service group of officers who have served, 
or are serving, in the army or navy. There is a mixed or hybrid 
Colonial group of those who believe they have special knowledge of 
colonial problems and are specially representative of colonial interests. 
There is even a Chinese group, the exact attributes of which it would 
take the literati of Pekin some time to decipher. It is not contended 
that these groups are to be taken too seriously, as they have never, 
yet carried their independence as far as the division-lobby, but they 
represent a tendency to partioulariBm, which is sufficiently formed 
to be in evidence in the well-drilled ranks of the right, even 
if self-advertisement has been their main characteristio so far. It 
is otherwise with the groups on the left of the chair, which are based 
on real or national diversities. The Irish Nationalists have long 
formed a division, subdivided into three sections, with a complete and 
separate Parliamentary organization. Scotch Liberals, for many pur¬ 
poses, act in common, and the Crofters’ representatives in particular 
show a considerable solidarity, but they have never separated them¬ 
selves from the Liberal Party or its official wire-pullers, nor is it likely 
that they wiU for some time to come, especially as among themselves 
they are in nowise agreed on the expediency of Scotch Home Pule, 
for even those who subscribe to a confession of faith in the principle 
are by no means at one as to the time or maimer of its application. 
In fact, the majority would probably be satisfied by the transfer of 
private Bills from the Parliamentary to some such a local tribunal as 
is now proposed by the Lord Advocate. With the Welsh it is far 
different. The Welsh members have formed themselves into a new 
party, with an elected party leader, and they act together with prac¬ 
tical unanimity; there is only one dissentient to their Committee 
system. They have a definite programme of agrarian legislation, 
and have plaimed a very large scheme of self-government. All the 
more advanced among them, headed by Mr. Lloyd George, are in 
favour of a national movement similar to the Pamellite rising, and 
of obtaining their objects in the House of Commons by much the 
same methods and the same machinery. If they are possessed of the 
necessary strength of purpose and thickness of skin, they are bound to 
become a formidable element of disimion in the Liberalism of the 
future, and it must be remembered that the actual catastrophe of 
1895 was mainly their work. That it would have occurred soon 
was certain, but it was equally certain that the struggle for existence 
might have been prolonged by the Liberal Gbvemment of that day 
had it not been for the unfriendly tactics of the Welsh Party. 

It is not difficult to realise how difficult and disturbed vniil be the 
tenure of any Liberal administration which has to rely on the com¬ 
bination of all or the greater part of these national groups. Of the 
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Irish, two out of the three, that is to say, the followers of Mr. Bed- 
mond and Mr. Healy, are almost sure to he in the oharaoteristio 
attitude of opposition to every Government, no matter what its colour 
or platform. The Dillonites will make their support dependent, not 
only on the acceptance of Gladstonian Home Buie as defined in the 
Bill of 1893, hut also on its absolute priority of place. It wiU have to 
be the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, and they will 
ask that it shall be held like a pistol to the head of Parliament. 
Home Buie first and the rest nowhere, is their card of the race, hut 
that it will come off no politician in his senses can imagine. We can 
go further and say that no self-respecting ministry will assume office 
to live from day to day upon the fluctuating and, often, offensive 
support of a congeries of Irish factions. As for the Welsh Party, it 
is quite possible that they, to use an American phrase, may he per¬ 
manently placated by a reasonable assurance of legislation on land 
tenure. If not, though relatively few in numbers, if they come to be 
irreconcilable, or even cantankerous, the Welsh members could almost 
certainly bring any Badical Government of the future speedily to 
grief. At present, the Labour group is weak and well under control, 
hut it seems likely, looking to their attitude in other countries, where 
they have adopted a frankly socialistic attitude, that this subordination 
will not be of long duration. Once let the Betuming Officers’ 
expenses at elections be paid out of the rates or taxes, and a new 
independence would become at once apparent on the labour bench. 
To say this is not to carp at its occupants, but to point out the 
inevitable result of making members depend for their election upon 
the party purse, and the correlative effect of this condition ceasing to 
exist. In the next Parliament, however, as in the present, the “direct 
representatives of labour” will probably reject the tactics of the I.L.P., 
and give a general support to official Liberalism. Thus, in the 
House of Commons, the Liberal Party is of many colours and diverse 
texture. In the country, on the other hand, it has a tendency 
towards renovation on the old lines. An explanation is neither com¬ 
plicated nor curious. In the first place, the figures of the poll show 
that at the last General Election the overwhelming majority of 
Ministerialists was due, in great part, to the deliberate abstention of 
Liberal voters. A certain turnover there was, but it was not very 
large in its sum total, whilst it was spread over the largest area 
possible, as a result of careful organization and the alliance of a 
variety of interests—all threatened or endangered by Badical hostiKty. 
In the three years, which preceded it, there was produced a m a ximum 
of irritation—^which every Government must, by the necessities of its 
legislative programme, produce to some extent, and reformers most of 
all—^with a minimum of legislation on account of the unprecedented 
boldness of the House of Lords. This irritation tends to subside as 
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the fever of excitement passes away and things assume their proper 
proportion in the political ordering of ^airs, and the alienated 
groups of electors return, not intact, but in considerable numbers, to 
their old allegiance. 

It is to the present, rather than to the past, as examples without 
end have taught us, or to the future, as enthusiasts would have us 
believe, that the average citizen looks for his party preferences. 
Wellington’s maxim that the best general is he that makes the fewest 
mistakes, is especially true of party fortunes. Of benefits received, 
not one voter in ten takes any account; of obligations imposed, not 
one voter in ten is ever forgetful. An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth remains the political principle of the market place, and, 
perhaps, to this sort of hostility a Conservative Government is more 
open than any other if it leave the beaten track and launch out in 
dangerous waters. Nous sommes trahis ” is immediately the cry of 
the aggrieved interest, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
filled a number of small employers and small capitalists with a dis¬ 
gusted and revengeful disposition, whilst it has not -won over the 
regular trade unionist, who votes by the ticket of the Congress. Then 
there comes an impetus of a different kind. There is no doubt but 
that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule, with its certainty of 
Catholic ascendancy over the Protestant north-east of Ireland drove 
into an antagonism, which, if it was not in all cases open hostility, was 
at least unfriendly indifference, most important divisions of Noncon¬ 
formist electors, and even to this day, where they are gathered 
together, there is a frequent attempt to decipher the late Mr. Spur¬ 
geon’s oracular and somewhat contradictory sentences on the one side 
or the other. As distinct from the regular sectaries, the Unitarians, 
under the headship of the late Dr. Dale, full of an admiring pride 
in Mr. Chamberlain, as one of their great names, have been 
doubting eveiywhere, and in the Midlands decidedly anti-Gladstonian. 
Of late, these various denominations, which Mr. H. A. Jones proclaims 
in I7ie Liars to form “ the soimdest part of England to-day,” have 
been largely induced to reconsider their political attitude of “ go as 
you please ” by the Education Acts of last year, holding as they do, 
for the most part, that the religious training of the children should be 
left to the voluntary agencies of the churches and conventicles. Con¬ 
sequently, in the late elections they have been playing a more 
prominent part, and the political parson is likely to be more on the 
warpath in the near future than he has been since the Home Rule 
cleavage. 

In the county of London there have been peculiar forces at work 
making for the consolidation of Liberal opinion. Most capitals, 
Paris, Berlin, and Yienna, for example, have been very hotbeds of 
political growths, often the very furnaces of political incendiarism. 
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but London has, from the decentralisation of sentiment, which is so 
far more important than the decentralisation of government, had a 
vastly different character. Always the purse, often the brain, never 
the heart of England, to use the apt definition, London has been 
principally distinguished for its political apathy, and it requires very 
special circumstances to alter an attitude which naturally makes for a 
reactionary policy, in that it is averse to any disturbance of the 
existiug order of things. It is the “jingling of the guinea,” or 
rather of the £ of rateable value, that is most likely to stir the quietists 
of the Metropolis, and it was soon perceived that “ tenification,” with 
its possibilities of tenifying the rates as well as the administration, 
meant ruin to the dense quarters, to whom the East End question is 
of far greater interest than the Eastern question, because it is one of 
closest self-interest. 

Two explanations have been given of the decline in the Govern¬ 
ment’s popularity since the General Election, which, different as they 
are in gravity and extent, are, to my mind, equally groundless. The 
first is said to be the general dissatisfaction with the want of purpose 
and firmness of their foreign policy, particularly in the Far East, and 
the second is the irritation of the canine cranks by the dog-muzzling 
orders of the Board of Agriculture. To couple the two grievances 
together is a descent from the sublimity of empire to the infinitely 
little of the parish pump, but not presenting a greater conttast than is 
frequently afforded by the procedure of the House of Commons in one 
afternoon, when it turns from the partition of Africa to the conduct 
of an Irish post-office or the misconduct of a Scotch sub-sheriff. Is 
there any widespread jingoism abroad that protests against the pacific 
and conceding spirit of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy ? If there 
be, it is certainly not vocal among the bulk of the electorate, and the 
agents at bye-elections are not aware of its infiuenoe. At the ban¬ 
quets of Chambers of Commerce and political associations there is no 
doubt a good deal of bellicose and uncompromising talk; in fact. 
Lord Charles Beresford and Sir Ellis ALshmead-Bartlett deliver 
themselves daily by speech or letter in this strain, but the number of 
citizens who are anxious to fight for any causes that have yet arisen 
are few and far between. There are certain principles and responsi¬ 
bilities which the Peace Society itself knows full well that even its own 
members would violate their creed to uphold, just as the missionary 
fights now in Central Africa, and, outside their necessanly narrow 
circle it is easy to imagine any number of provocative challenges 
which would elicit a ready answer from a generation which is full of 
the pride of possession, and has known nothing of the meaning of 
national war and national emergency. 

The men, however, pictured by the Prime Minister, who want to 
fight everybody and take everything, may be met in the club or the 
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Stock Exchange, making up for the paucity of their numher hy the 
stridency of their shouting, hut constitute no considerable part of the 
body politic. On the whole it is very dubious whether a single Con- 
servatiye has voted against a Conservative candidate on account of the 
want of success in foreign affairs. The other issue may have been 
more in evidence, and Mr. Walter Long told the House the other 
night that if his muzzling orders could be withdrawn, bye-elections 
would resume their normal course, that is to say, would revert to the 
figures of 1895; but as the complainants have been mostly old ladies, 
s^l waiting for female sufirage, it is improbable that the votes of the 
“ dogs’ friends ” have as yet affected the colour of a single seat. 

There is always and there always will be a certain swing of the 
pendulum, which means that a certain t 3 rpe of citizen is always dis¬ 
contented with the Ministry of his choice, either for what they do or for 
what they leave undone. “ If they had taken my advice,” says one; 
“ if they had not taken somebody else’s,” says another. This shifting 
fringe is always attached to the opposition, and every political meteor¬ 
ologist makes allowance for its presence. In the same way he 
reckons that three-quarters of the average poll is constant and 
invariable. Every baby, we know from Mr. Gilbert, is bom a little 
Liberal or a little Conservative, and partial mistakes commonly arise 
from calculations much too far in advance of the traditional habit of 
mmd. During the late Parliament, a statesman, %vho is in himself a 
mine of political information, prophesied that it wwld be the last in 
which there would be a Liberal Party, and that in the constituencies 
the old Radical organization would give way before the pressure of 
disciplined labour. In Parliament national and class groups, have, 
it is true, partially supplanted the old system of dual division, but in 
the country, save in a few exceptional boroughs, it remains a ques¬ 
tion of blue and yellow, kites and crows. The rank and file go 
through their battalion drill as of old, yet things are not quite as 
they seem. In the counties it is almost as much of a surprise to 
find a landowner of any position among the Radicals as a singing bird 
in South Africa, and, if there be one in a district, he is either afraid, 
from prudential motives, to take any prominent part in public affairs, 
or else, where his independence or vanity brave the ordeal, not of 
fire but of ice, he is made president of every local Liberal Associa¬ 
tion and elected to any office that he cares to hold. Nothing better 
demonstrates the clinging to the old-fashioned ideas of the average 
Badical than the anxiety to maintain some connection, however 
slight, between the democracy and the man of substance ^^with a 
stake in the country.” In those county divisions, where the species 
of Liberal squire is altogether extinct, recourse is had for leadership 
to the small manufacturer or principal shopkeeper of the county town, 
but in the proportion of ten to one the party organization is com- 
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posed of labourers and artisans, so as - nearly to approach the hori¬ 
zontal separation of parties by classes, whic^ every thinking man 
deplores and would do his best to avert. 

In the typical borough the state of things is somewhat different, 
for the Eadical Party still retain a fair leavening of the “ gig-men,” 
the middle-class people, who are, by their antecedents and sectarian 
sympathies, retained within the fold of the party whips. Even here, 
•especially in the north country, there is always going on a secession 
of the small employer, who is alarmed for his daily bread by the 
programme of industrial innovations, proclaimed from the house-tops 
of every city that is selected for the annual meeting of the Trades* 
Union Congress. Just at present there may be a slight back-eddy 
on account of the recent proof furnished by the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act that “ socialistic ” legislation is not the belonging of one 
party in the commonwealth, but this will lose its current again before 
long. The gradual transmigration is accelerated by every large strike 
or lock-out of -Workpeople, in that both sides are brought into a 
conflict which cannot but leave bitter recollections behind it, and is 
always likely to harden a temporary into a permanent antipathy— 
the Engineers’ lock-out of last year is said to have had that effect in a 
marked degree. Nothing is more certain than that in these days 
community of commercial interests far outweighs all other ties. In 
the boroughs and their divisions, therefore, the Associations and Com¬ 
mittees are more and more falling into the hands of the labour leaders 
and the labour organizations, and it is a significant fact that throe of 
the successful Radical candidates at recent bye-elections have been the 
nominees of trades’ unions, and, in each case, the invariable alienation 
of middle-class support makes it certain that they must have been 
elected by a purely class vote. Whether this assimilation of Liberalism 
to Labour policy may not in the end have a fatally prejudicial effect 
upon the fortunes and even the existence of the historic party remains 
to be seen, but any process of that kind, with its possible resultant, 
will be slow and gradual. As it is, old forms tend to conceal new 
conditions, and the Radical Party through the country has profoundly 
altered its attitude of mind towards social problems, and it is not 
easy to say wherein their popular conception of social remedies differs 
from that of Fabian or I.L.P. 

As it is with tie organization of the party, so it is with the choice 
and supply of Parliamentary candidates. In many cases the old 
pattern cannot be obtained; it has been bought up by the rival firm, 
so recourse is had to the second best. In oi:der of demand comes, 
first, the popular local candidate; second, the good carpet-bagger; 
third, the indifferent local candidate. The first class being a non¬ 
existent quantity in nearly all county, and many borough con- 
stituencies, the sole available description is the gild^ carpet-bagger. 
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who is sent about with a varying balance-sheet of profit and loss, 
from one end of the land to the other, but even of these there is 
but a limited parcel, and, speaking generally, the party is afflicted 
with a sore "want of decent names to put forward for local acceptance. 
It seems improbable that for some time to come there will be any 
marked change in this regard. A party, the local management and 
composition of which depends almost entirely upon the various grades 
of manual labour, can find little money “ on its own,” for the heavy 
expenses of registration and maohiuery, so that they fall almost wholly 
on the shoulders, always assumed to be of elastic breadth, of the 
candidate himself. Besides, you have the constant in-draught of public 
aud private subscriptions, from which, as some published letters 
have recently borne witness, politicians of every kind suffer in 
common. The Badical candidate bears, in addition, a heavier load 
of personal attendance than his opponent. In the absence of local 
leaders of light or distinction, he is the only “ draw ” and the only 
resource for the yearly round of public meetings, which, if they arc 
less of an attraction than they were ten years ago, are none the less 
incidents to his contract of service. The pecuniary obligations may 
be lightened by a modification of the absurd and costly system of 
registering voters under a dozen statutes that now obtains, but to 
relieve their adversaries of a tax that oppresses them far more than it 
does their own supporters, is an unlikely, and would be a stupid, 
thing for the ruling party to do. The eternal want of pounds and 
pence is very much against the permanency of any Liberal revival. 
Even more, lack of candidates of the “ fit and proper ” variety and 
lack of local effort, are stumbling blocks in the way of a lladical 
restoration, more difficult to remove than platform or leaders. 

How the programme of the next election is to be framed seems to 
be a more or less academic discussion, not likely to enter largely into 
the practical plan of the Opposition. The Newcastle Programme 
was originally a casual and accommodating collection of resolutions 
passed at conferences and congresses all over the country, and, if it be 
carefully examined, it will be found that a good deal of it has already 
passed into enactment. As for what remains over, it will be not so much 
a counsel of perfection, as a menu of small dishes, resembling those 
of a table d^hote breakfast in an American hotel, any one of which can 
be picked out and thrown, according to his peculiar appetite, to the 
Cerberus of the given place and hour. No Liberal candidate any, 
longer treats the report of the National Liberal Federation for the 
year as a confession of faith to which he is bound to subscribe, and, if 
there were a lingering inclination so to act among a certain number 
of ardent souls, it was effectually stamped out by the famous decree 
passed last autumn in favour of universal female suffrage. The next 
election will be fought, not on the ground of legislative promises, but 
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of oritioal protest. Mr. John Morley lately made a sort of half 
>propheoy that foreign policy would be the arena of the contending 
hosts, hut, as there is a considerable dissension in his own party as to 
the point of attack, that is to say, whether it is to be delivered from 
the little England or the greater England position, it is unlikely his 
lead will be largely followed. It will probably be an all-round 
attack, such as Lord Lyndhurst was wont to wind up the Parliamen¬ 
tary session with in his day. All their acts of omission and com¬ 
mission will be denounced with reverberating energy, from John o’ 
Groats to Land’s End. The soundest policy of an Opposition is to 
oppose, not to propose, and the Pariy that has wandered in the 
wilderness for so many years may have a glimpse of political wisdom 
at this century’s close. Of the want, or, rather, uncertaihty of 
leadership much is sure to be made by the advocates of the Govern¬ 
ment, for it will continue to serve as ihe current chafE of the Unionist 
platform. To the minds of most Liberals it is not a matter of much 
moment whether the leader is formally chosen now or three years 
hence. Time is settling the question for them. Sixty-five is the age 
of compulsory retirement from the Civil Service, and although Mr. 
Gladstone furnished the exception to that, as he did to almost every 
rule, it is most dangerous to entrust the active work of Party leading 
to any man above a certain age, and who is past his best work. The 
risk, amounting to a certainty, of chronic indisposition, alone doubles 
the difficulties and halves the ability of the Party in office. It is 
necessary, too, that the leader of the Liberals of the next century 
shall be m communion with the sentiments and ideals of the rising 
generation, not the embodiment of departed schools and worn-out 
creeds—and the better part of Liberalism is not more in favour of 
social reform than it is of Imperial advance. There is but one 
possible man. 
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II,~THE LEADERLESS LIBERALS AND LORD ROSEBERY. 


The headless tails of the Liberal Party have recently been showing 
signs of new life. During the last few weeks the discussion in regard 
to their leadership has been resumed in a diplomatic and tentative 
fashion. For some time past the controversy provoked by that 
delicate and embarrassing topic may be said to have been suspended. 
Now, however, it is being revived. We have had various intimations 
that influential persons are of opinion that “ something should bo 
done.” About a month ago, the quondam leader of the Liberal 
hosts was invited to meet a number of political friends at a dinner 
party given by Sir James Kitson at the EeformClub. This announce¬ 
ment was followed by suggestive paragraphs in which we were told 
that Lord Eosebeiy was to be sounded as to his willingness to resume 
the leadership of the Liberal Party, As that gathering was private, 
little is known concerning what took place. The invitations sent out, 
however, left hardly any doubt as to the object of the meeting. Some 
days after Sir James Kitson’s party met at the Eeform Club, Lord 
Eosebery entertained a number of his supporters at one of those 
dinners which usually precede a change in English Parliamentary 
life. During the past month there have also been intimations that 
the leadership of the Opposition was to be discussed at meetings con¬ 
vened by those who are understood to speak for the ‘‘ advanced ” 
Eadicals. While the truth of such rumours has been denied, there 
is no doubt that the condition of their party is causing much concern 
among those Eadicals who, though they may not openly acknowledge 
Sir Charles Dilke as their chief, are influenced by his counsel. It is 
probable, however, that the difference of opinion among a section 
of Eadicals will induce them to regard the leadership as an open 
question, upon which individuals will be allowed complete freedom 
of action. No doubt some of the reports in circulation as to what 
has taken place between Lord Eosebery and prominent Liberals ore 
premature, but it is fairly certain that we have now reached a stage 
at which the mutterings of months may become the policy of the 
hour. Over two years ago—in August, 1895—^the relationships then 
existing between Lord Eosebery and influential Liberals were discussed 
in this Eeview by the present writer. As a Eadical, I then ventured to 
say that Lord Eosebery united the Party better than any other man, 
and that whether it was “ in office or out of it, he must continue as 
leader.” Much has happened since 1895, and the supporters of Lord 
Eosebery may justly claim that the soundness of their views has been 
demonstrated by events. 
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The General Election, which took place during the summer of that 
^year, was followed by an ominous silence in regard to the leadership, 
though it was known to be a burning question. At last that silence 
was broken by Lord Bosebery himself. In the beginning of October, 
1896, when the agitation occasioned by the Armenian atrocities was 
at its height, he addressed a letter to the chief Liberal whip, in which 
he stated that he found himself in apparent difference with a con- 
, siderable mass of the Liberal Party on the Eastern Question,” and 
he went on to say that ‘‘ the leadership of the Party, so far as I am 
concerned, is vacant, and that I resume my liberty of action.” He 
spoke at Edinburgh a few days after that letter was written, “ not as 
leader but as a free man.” The speech in which he set forth the 
reasons that compelled him to take a step which he deeply regretted, 
will still be remembered. It was a straightforward and courageous 
utterance, and his allusion to the causes that had made his position as 
leader irksome, went home to the hearts of those who heard it. But 
he said little about the discreditable intrigues which were directed 
against him. His self-respect would not allow him to occupy a 
position which was titular rather than real The manly peer declined 
to be treated as a mere figure-head, and his abdication showed a high 
sense of dignity. 

The position which Lord Bosebery reagned has not been filled. 
That in itself is significant of much. His speech at Edinburgh made 
it clear that his views on the Eastern Question were shared by a 
majority of the Liberal Party. He was against isolated intervention 
on the part of Great Britain, maintaining that such action on her 
part would lead to a European war. The courageous expression of 
his views was most opportune, and imdoubtedly did much to 
strengthen the hands of Lord Salisbury. 

Becently there have been many signs of a growing confidence in 
Lord Rosebery, and abundant evidence that his critics have spent their 
force. TTia name has been received with marked approval at Liberal 
gatherings, and the cry down with tiie Lords ” has been accom¬ 
panied with “ cheers for Bosebeiy.” The wire-pullers noted that the 
speech delivered by the ex-Ldberal chief during the progress of the 
Xjondon County Council election was effective. It is probable that 
they over-estimated the value of that deliverance as a means of 
securing votes for the “ Progressive ” candidates. But there is no 
doubt that it was regarded as a serviceable oration from an elec¬ 
tioneering point of view, and, as the business of party organizers is 
to discover what is popular, it is not surprising that Lord Rosebery’s 
prospects should be improving, and that the future of the Liberal 
Party is considered to depend upon him being chosen as its leader. 

Thoughtful men of every shade of political opinion, who may not 
agree with the system of Party Government which prevails in Great 

3p2 
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Britam, see that its evils may be neutralised by a balance of forces^ 
and are therefore anxious that the Opposition should be delivered 
from a state of chaos. On the other hand, those persons who look 
upon the strife of political parties as a mere struggle for personal 
supremacy between rivals, consider that, owing to the Liberals being 
leaderless, the rules of the game are set to one side. It might not 
be true to say that their sense of fairness is offended—for they seldoia 
possess that quality—^by the drawbacks which the absence of a leader 
imposes on the Opposition; but so long as the present state of affaire 
continues, they feel that the interest with which they follow party 
conflicts is not likely to be gratified. Hence they would welcome 
such a restoration of the balance of strength as would make what 
they call a “ good fight ” possible. Thus it is probable that the man 
whom Mr. GHadstone practically nominated as his successor, will 
shortly get another opportunity. 

But more weighty reasons are causing important sections of the 
public to look to Lord Bosebery. The growing feeling in his favour 
will cause the Little Liberals much annoyance. This section of the 
Liberal Party, which is sufficiently numerous to justify the use of a 
capital letter in the adjective which describes it, will no doubt do 
its utmost to make his selection impossible. As the victim of their 
splenetic attacks is sensitive and high-minded, their tactics may be 
successful for a time. Nothing except a strong sense of duty, we 
may rest assured, will induce Lord Rosebery to resume the position 
he resigned, and he will only do so on the understanding that he has 
the support of a decisive majority of the Party, He will refuse to 
be the choice of a clique. In his position we have an apt illustration 
of the advantages and disadvantages which attach themselves to men 
of his order. On the one hand, the peer who succeeds to a title is 
the possessor of privileges which are at variance witli the principles 
of representative government, but on tlie other, many of those 
privileges are found to impose irksome disabilities. The peer of 
public spirit who would have preferred to start even with his fellows 
in the race for fame, finds himself bom to a distinction he has done 
nothing to earn, and is hurt at discovering that he is the object of 
envy. Should he desire to serve his countrymen, he finds that he is 
cut off from useful spheres of labour. Lord Rosebery, more than 
any other man of his class, has shown how these obstacles may be 
overcome. He is a sincere and able advocate of democratic principles, 
who desires to break down the prejudices against his order by curtail¬ 
ing its privileges. He has repeatedly declared that the reform of 
the House of Lords is the next great task to which the Liberal 
Party shoiild address itself, and in dealing with this subject he 
considers, and rightly considers, that his position as a member of the 
Upper House should give weight to his words. He does his best to 
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forget that he is a peer and to remember that he is a citizen, and his 
oreadth of outlook, his conceptions of statesmanship, place him far 
above the pinchbeck democrats who are among his detractors. 

Sir W. Harcourt, of course, is Lord Rosebery’s only rival. 
E’robably Sir William never stood higher in the estimation of his 
followers than he does to-day. He has a splendid record as a fighting 
politician. Mr. Gladstone’s retirement gave him an opportunity for 
• displaying his powers. Upon the whole, he may be said to have risen 
to the occasion. In regard to the management of business especially^ 
he has shown that he knows how to make the most of the blunders 
committed by his opponents, and he has exhibited a mastery of detail 
and a debating power which have won the admiration of his followers. 
They appreciate the value of the services which he has rendered to 
his Party. After all, however, there is a feeling that there is a hollow 
trick behind his greatest triumphs. Lord Rosebery has had no such 
opportunity of displaying his powers as has fallen to Sir William. 
Yet the Liberals—even some of the Little ones—are turning to the 
peer. Several who once supported Sir William’s claims to the leader¬ 
ship have now discovered that he is too old. Yet a kindly solicitude 
inclines them to think it hard that their champion should not be 
Premier for once—if an opportunity should present itself. Influential 
Nonconformists are strongly in his favour, and the temperance party, 
of course, have not forgotten that Sir William, notwithstanding the 
unsatisfactory attitude of many of his followers, including Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, still clings to his faith in Local Yeto. This enables him 
to retain the confidence of an important section of opinion. It is now 
generally agreed that Sir William’s bearing has greatly changed for 
the better. Those who once thought him ill-natured have discovered 
that he is a big-hearted, kindly man, whose aggressive pertinacity often 
disappears behind a broad Falstaffian smile. Yet the odds against his 
being recognised as the authoritative leader of his Party are increasing. 
His record begets or strengthens the suspicion that an adroit Party 
politician may not be a statesman, and he is therefore felt to be 
impossible. 

The confidence reposed in men of Lord Rosebery’s stamp is dis¬ 
tinctly encouraging from many points of view. It is hardly going 
too far to say that the set made against politicians of the type to 
which he belongs, during recent years, has been one of the most 
disturbing signs of the times. Tile power possessed by the political 
organizations of both the great parties makes it eminently desirable 
that the country should retain the services of independent men who 
pursue politics from a sense of duty. It is gratifying to note that 
the clap-trap which consists of harping upon class distinctions is not 
80 misleading as it is meant to be. Still, the misconceptions which 
prevail in regard to rank make themselves felt. The hostility shown 
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to Lord Eosebexy in certain quarters is based upon prejudices which 
are in direct conflict with the principles of democracy. Eew of the‘ 
terms used in public controversy are more repulsive than the jibes 
occasionally thrown at the peers by the nouveaux who delight to 
push the poor patrician to one side, and annoy him by displaying^ 
their shining sovereigns, fresh from the Mint, so to speak. Yet the 
cotton lord or the coal owner, who has made money quickly, buys an 
estate as soon as he can aflord to do so, in order that he may take his 
place beside that aristocracy he professes to regard with contempt, or 
by spending a portion of his wealth by contesting elections on behalf 
of his Party, secures a prefix to his name, preparatory to ending his 
career as a member of that Upper House which he formerly denounced 
as an anachronism. This is the type of Little Liberal who is most 
disposed to question the sincerity of Lord Eosebery's desire to reform 
the House of Lords! But the politician who has not only a full purse, 
but strong convictions, is in a position to render the State some service. 
To him politics is not a species of commercialism by which honour, or 
something which is considered its equivalent, is to be bought for a price. 

Lord Eosebery’s influence in the countiy has been strengthened by 
his having kept himself clear of the factions. If ho should return 
to the leadership it will not be owing to his having looked to the' 
Little Liberals, but because they have looked to him. He has taken 
no notice of their cabals. Nor has he ever been closely identified 
with the caucus. He may recognise that organizations for electoral 
purposes are necessary, but his attitude towards them suggests that 
he is fully alive to the evils by which they may be accompanied, and 
that he is aware that the resolutions adopted at the gatherings held 
under their auspices, often set forth an identity of view which is 
unreal, artificial, and misleading. Nor has Lord Eosebery any confi¬ 
dence in political mirages like the Newcastle Programme. Though 
he is understood to sympathise with some of the projects which are 
regarded as attempts at what is described as social legislation, he has 
never countenanced the expedients by which it is sought to unite 
what are vaguely termed the “ Progressive ” forces. He has accorded 
no favour to those proposals which, apparently, are based on the 
assumption that if we were allowed to rob each other we should all 
become rich, and he does not think that “ equality of opportunity 
is to be attained by binding the arms of the strongest instead of 
by strengthening those of the we^est. Nor does he believe that 
what is compendiously described as the Labour question will be solved 
by the adoption of measures that would only result in putting one 
discontented class in the place of another. 

Lord Eosebery has been the object of mudh misrepresentation, but 
he has maintained a dignified silence. Yarious attempts have been 
made to discredit him in the eyes of the industrial classes. But there 
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IS no reason to suppose that workmen are unduly suspicious of men of 
wealth, even if they are patrons of the turf. The propaganda of the 
Independent Labour Party, which many regard as an attack upon the 
“ rights ” of property, is rather a protest against the insincerity of 
those politicians who put Party before principle. Recently we have 
heard little of Lord Rosebery’s connection with the turf. As the 
criticism which it provoked proved to be ineffective, it is not surprising 
that the persons who employed it have ceased to fire what they found 
to be blank cartridges. Some time ago, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Balfour’s partiality for golf prompted much ill-natured comment. 
But in England, the statesman who finds pleasure in the pursuit of 
popular pastimes does not suffer in the estimation of the public by 
doing so. Indeed there are persons who look upon sudi conduct on 
the part of the statesman as a note of character, rather than as a sign 
of levity. At any rate, those sections of the community who live by 
daily toil are not likely to find fault with a politician because he 
derives enjoyment from recreations which they themselves pursue. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, on April 15th, 1896, in referring 
to the causes which led to the Liberal defeat in 1895, Lord Rose¬ 
bery said he had never believed in the “long list of reforms ” adopted 
by the Liberal leaders in 1891, and that he thought it a “ strategical 
mistake to attempt to condense the creed of a lifetime into the mani¬ 
festo of the moment—and it is one which the Liberal Party is not 
likely to repeat,” It is long since Lord Rosebery saw that many of 
the projects, which led to the disruption of the Liberal Party, would 
have to be abandoned. It is now thought that the choice of him as 
leader would show that there was a definite intention to lighten the 
ship, and that his selection would lead many of the Liberal Unionists 
to return to the fold. The prospect of bringing about such a re¬ 
union as would make a vast addition to the strength of their Party, 
especially to its finances, would, of course, be welcomed by the 
Liberal organizers. It is believed that we have reached a point when 
the olive-branch could be effectively held out to those who were 
imable to accept Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. The action of the present 
Ministry has, it is thought, severely tried ibe allegiance of the Liberal 
Unionists, who, it is assumed, find themselves being made parties to 
a species of class and sectarian legislation which they detest. But it 
is questionable whether many of those who follow the lead of the 
Duke of Devonshire, would be so ready to forget the way in which 
they were denotmced as renegades and turncoats, simply because they 
found themselves unable to support Home Rule. There is little doubt, 
however, that there are Liberal Unionists who would be ready to bring 
an irksome alliance to an end. Eor the sake of serving one com¬ 
manding purpose, they became parties to an arrangement which, by 
the very nature of ^e case, called for continual compromise, and 
which made them liable to misrepresentation at every turn. 
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Though Sir W. Haroourt and his henchmen have scoffed at the ' 
numerical weakness of the liberal Unionists, the wirepullers know 
that the opinion that supports the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain is largely undemonstrative, and that its influence is not 
to be measured by mere numbers. Many dissentients never openly 
proclaimed their dissidence. In almost every constituency there are 
to be foimd men who have dropped out of public life who were active 
liberals before the split took place. As they are known to be men 
of high character and strong convictions, their attitude has had a 
powerful influence in their neighbourhood, and their silence has 
meant more than the voluble advocacy of other men. It would be a 
distinct gain to the Liberal Party if influential citizens of this type 
could be induced to return to its ranks. Why, it is being asked, 
should they be prevented from doing so by differences that are more 
imaginary than real P But, as they could not be expected to accept 
the leadership of Sir W. Haroourt, the men who work the “ Liberal ” 
machine are turning their attention to Lord Bosebery. It is doubtful 
whether his selection would justify the anticipations of the election¬ 
eering experts, but it is certain that his straightforward utterances 
would influence many who would flatly refuse to Usten to the unctuous 
appeals of his rival. 

But national purposes rather than electoral probabilities are causing 
prominent Liberals to look to Lord Bosebery. When affairs abroad 
are critical, we somehow realise the difference between a Party 
politician and a statesman. Liberals feel that, so far as foreign affairs 
are concerned, Lord Bosebery is the only man amongst them to whom 
the nation will pay attention. His is the only voice heard by those 
deeply interested in international affairs. Other men may be as well 
informed, but their words lack an authoritative ring. By the 
exercise of discretion. Lord Bobbery has acquired a power which 
enables bim to make an effective appeal to all sections of the com¬ 
munity ; although his experience, comparatively speaking, has been 
short. While he is not a Jingo, he has taken no pains to conceal his 
dislike of the waspish ways of the Little Englanders, whose tactics, 
instead of tending to preserve peace, sometimes strengthen those 
prejudices and suspicions which favour an aggressive foreign policy. 
It is felt that Lord Bosebery would be the man for a crisis. It might 
be found, of course, that his powers have been over-estimated, but all 
the same the fact remains that great things are expected from him. 
His influence is the product of a wise reticence. He only speaks on 
foreign affairs when he has something to say, and when he does so, 
he addresses the nation. Even if the hopes he inspires should not be 
justified by his subsequent career, it is nevertheless encouraging to see 
the people ready to trust a statesman because they feel that he holds 
a brief, not for a Party, but for the Commonwealth. 

W. L. Stobart. 



III.-POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 


There is a stir in Scottish Liberalism; only just i)eroeptihle, indeed, 

, and not necessarily a certain indication of revival, yet a distinct 
movement out of tiie stagnation that has affected the party during 
the past few years. The signs of life are, it is true, partly negative 
of progress, but they are none the less on that account proofs of 
vitality. Thus there is a breach between the leaders, with whom 
are the central Caucus, and the majority of the minor wire-pullers, 
who claim to have the rank and file behind them; the rift is 
not less wide than it is in England, although the Executive of the 
Scottish Liberal Association has not followed the example of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation in disowning responsi¬ 
bility for the programme which has hitherto been the gospel of the 
whole party. This quarrel may not be a symptom of perfect health 
in the body poHtio, but it is unmistakably a sign of life. Again, the 
secession of the Scotch Whip from the Executive of the liberal 
Association does not seem to make for reunion of the sections which 
are at issue; and considering the circumstances of his withdrawal, it 
may even appear fatal to any hope of the restoration of discipline in 
the party. Yet it is significant of progress that Mr. Munro-Ferguson 
has been forced out of the false position which he has occupied as an 
“ official” member of an organisation no longer controllable by the 
leaders. His action may, probably does, prove that the old, comfort¬ 
able relations between officialism and Scottish Liberalism, which pre¬ 
vailed in the days when Lord Tweedmouth twisted the Caucus round 
his little finger, can never be restored, and that, therefore, Scotland 
cannot be counted upon as the stand-by of any Liberal Administra¬ 
tion run on the old lines. One may not be able to foresee a useful, 
or indeed possible, life for Scottish Liberalism divorced from the 
Whip’s office, but the cutting of the painter is at least evidence of 
vitality. Then tliere is the call that has been addressed to Lord Eose- 
bery tom Scotland to resume the leadership. It is not very loud, 
nor very general, but it has been uttered, quite apart from the accla¬ 
mations with which men of all parties hail his every word and deed. 
It is, at all events, a mark of dissatisfaction with the present leadership 
of the party, and is doubly significant in that it comes tom that 
section of the party which is identified with officialism. True, the 
rebels who have got the upper hand in the Scottish Liberal Associa¬ 
tion have oondenmed Lord Eosbery’s foreign policy, and might not 
be disposed to take him back, except under stringent pledges with 
respect to land legislation and the like. But again, this sign of the 
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times, double-sided and equivocal like the others, is equally suggestive " 
of quickening in the party. 

At the present moment, however, the Liberal Party in Scotland is 
in the same helpless, hopeless condition |U9 at the close of the General 
Election in 1895. Nothing whatever has happened to revive faith 
in its creed, or to attract recruits to its standard. On the contrary, 
its prospects of regaining its old ascendancy are worse by two 
distinctly ponderable circumstances — the opposition which the 
representatives in Parliament offered last session and this to the 
“equivalent” subsidy given to the Voluntary schools, and the growing 
tendency of caucuses to declare in favour of Federal Home Rule, and 
to put purely Irish Home Rule in the background. Both circum¬ 
stances have alienated the Irish voter in the southern and western 
constituencies. Mr. Thomas Shaw, ex-Solicitor-Qeneral, the pride and 
risen hope of one of the Presbyterian sects, made himself conspicuous 
by his condemnation of the Voluntary schools grant; nobody doubts 
that if his constituency were polled to-morrow the majority of five 
hundred by which he carried the Hawick Burghs in 1895 would fade 
away like smoke. The leading caucus in the West of Scotland the 
other day bravely grappled with the question of Federal rerstis Irish 
Home Rule, and only four members could be got to vote for giving 
preference to Ireland; yet nobody dreamt of controverting the state¬ 
ment of one of the four, that the resolution meant the certain loss of 
the two remaining Liberal seats in Glasgow. It is impossible to 
escape the inference that the stirring of life which we have noted 
portends a preliminaiy deeper plunge into the valley of death. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise ? The Scots used to be taught that 
works were of no avail without a new heart. Well, give the fullest 
value to those signs of revivification just mentioned, and you cannot 
make out of them anything but a promise of progress towards some 
more definite end than Liberalism has had in view this long time; 
they do not, save to a very limited extent, portend a new birth for 
Scottish Liberalism, the renascence of the old temper and morale as 
these were applied to the causes of the past. 

It is the literal truth that nothing whatever of the moral order has 
been imported into Liberalism since the last General Election. Let 
us hark back, then, to the causes that brought about the cataclysm 
that then befell the party. From the passing of the first Reform Bill 
down to 1886 Liberalism dominated the country as Nationalism now 
dominates Ireland. Only once between 1835 and 1874 did the Con¬ 
servatives hold more than one burgh seat. At the General Elections 
of 1857,1859, 1865,1868 they carried none, and their representation 
in the counties fell gradually from 14 to 8. At the first election 
under the second Reform Act the Liberal majority was 44; that is, 
the Liberal Party held 52 seats out of 60. Even the reaction of 1874 
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l^oiight that majority no lower than 20. In 1880 the Conservatives 
Itost the three burghs they had gained six years before, and returned 
to Parliament a paltry remnant of seven members, against 53 Liberals. 
The third Beform Act really bettered their position, for in 1885 they 
held ten seats, including one burgh and the two University seats. 
Then the tide turned. In 1886 the Liberal majority over Unionism 
fell to 14 ; and although in 1892 it rose again to an almost normal 28, 
in 1895 it sank to 6. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Parliamentary representa¬ 
tion accurately mirrored the prevailing opinions of the people. Mr. 
Gladstone was the god of Scotsmen long before he came to Midlothian; 
they called him “ Wully,” just as they style Bums “ Bobbie,” and 
just as they will never call Mr. Balfour “ Arthur.” Young men 
remember when at the Universities it was almost a reproach not to 
be a Liberal; now no liberal need apply for the post of Lord Bector, 
the nomination to which lies in the hands of the youth of the classes 
and the masses who sit together, in not unequal proportions, on the 
College benches. University representation was created in 1868 ; in 
that year the Liberals carried both the seats ; since 1885 no Liberal 
has ventured to contest either. Men’s memories are short, and the 
preponderance of Unionism over liberalism among the educated 
classes has come to seem so normal that it is nearly inconceivable that 
there was a time, not very long ago, when Liberal clergymen, pro¬ 
fessors, and lawyers were as numerous as they are rare now; when 
Conservatives were a class apart, looked upon by the great bulk of the 
people as selfish defenders of their own property and rights, im¬ 
permeable to the light of reason, and holding their own in select 
counties only by a more or less unscrupulous use of territorial influ¬ 
ence. Take the case of the capital of the country. The law rules the 
roast in Edinburgh; the dominant class are professional men and 
their dependents. The city is now represented by two Unionists and 
two Liberals; from 1832 till 1866 the occasional Conservative who 
ventured to contest a seat led a forlorn hope. In 1847 three Liberals 
and one Conservative fought for two seats, and the Conservative was 
at the bottom of the poll, with 908 votes against 2,063 oast for the 
highest Liberal. In 1865 no Conservative entered the battle, which 
lay between four Liberals; and in 1880, when ex-Lord Advocate 
k^cdonald (now Lord Justice-Clerk) stood against two Liberals, he 
polled only 5,651 votes against their respective totals of 17,807 and 
17,351. The political history of Glasgow is similar. Only once 
before 1886 did a Conservative secure a seat; in 1880 the lowest of 
three Liberals returned polled double the number of votes given to 
the highest Conservative—^23,360 to 11,622. Now, the Unionists 
hold five out of the seven divisions of Glasgow; and in the Bridgeton 
division, which Sir George Trevelyan carried against Mr. Evelyn 
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Ashley in 1887 by a majority of 1,401, Sir Charles Cameron lad‘%< 
year narrowly escaped a beating at the hands of the Solicitor-General, 
who was in a minority of only 125. 

What is the cause or causes of this sea-change ? Mr. Balfour has 
more than once suggested that Scotsmen, being slow to unlearn and 
learn, took more than half a century to forget the lesson taught by the 
“ unhappy years of maladministration between 1800 and 1830,” and 
then began slowly to acquire “ the principles by which alone states may 
become great,” *.<?., the principles of Unionism. Let us look somewhat 
closely into this sequence. Does not Mr. Balfour attach too much weight 
to the influence of what he calls the maladministration of 1800—1830 ? 
Granted that the Dundas tyranny burned deep into the hearts of a 
liberty-loving people, and that the reaction therefrom in 1835 was 
enormous, it cannot fairly be maintained that the persistence of 
Liberalism in Scotland down to 1886 was wholly, or even veiy largely 
due to that reaction. There was a reaction in 1886; the figures seem 
to show that it had spent much of its force by 1892. It is unhistorical 
to assume that Scotsmen continued, consciously or unconsciously, for 
half a century to avenge the wrongs their fathers and grandfathers 
had suffered at the hands of Dundas and his kind by sending Liberal 
members to Parliament. Granted that the men who came through 
the Eeform agitation were dogged, unteachable Liberals, because of 
Dundas to some extent. To keep their sons in the faith some other 
cause must have come into play. Probably they knew more about 
the maladministration of 1800—1830 than do the generation of to-day 
—which is nothing. But if they declined to learn the lesson of 
Toryism and persevered in their Whiggery, it was undoubtedly 
because Toiyism could assault their reason with no argument, and 
could make no appeal to their interest of sufficient strength to turn 
them from the faith in which they were brought up, or to destroy 
their confidence in the lineal successors of Lord Grey and champions 
of the anti-privilege cause—^Melbourne, Palmerston, Bussell, and 
Gladstone. Mr. Balfour’s innuendo is that if Scotsmen had more 
nimble wits they would sooner have succiunbed to the persuasive arts 
of Tory orators. Scotsmen would have laid themselves open to a 
graver charge against their intellects had they listened to the plead¬ 
ings of the Tories as they were up to very recent times. The writer 
must not be taken as entering a mere patriotic caveat against 
Mr. Balfour’s attribution of intellectual hebetude to his countrymen.* 
His purpose is simply to get at the truth, which is somewhat obscured 
by Mr. Balfour’s insinuated identification of the Unionism which is 
so firmly seated in the country now with the Toryism which Scotland 
consistently resented for fifty years. Was Scotland slow in learning 
the lesson of 1885, for example ? There is no use in denying that 
Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to the Home Buie Party was nothing more 
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than the efficient cause of the cataclysm of 1886. Notwithstanding 
clean sweep he made of the country in 1880 and in 1885, the 
liberal Party was, though few discerned the fact, in a condition 
extremely susceptible to sciBsion. Eadicalism had got the upper-band, 
and the Whigs began to be apprehensive of the extremes to which 
they might be led under the banner of Liberalism. For evidence of 
the truth of that conclusion one need only point to the rapid fusion of 
, the two branches of the Unionist Party, which is nowhere more com¬ 
plete than in Scotland. Still, the fission of 1886 was brought about 
by instantaneous conversion, in Scotland and in England. Home Buie 
was the final cause. How, then, does Scotland compare with England 
in respect of the rapidity of its acceptance of the new light ? Nine 
county and eight burgh constituencies in the former country, which 
sent Liberals to the Parliament of 1885, returned Liberal Unionists 
in 1886. That is to say, even if the two Conservative gains be left out of 
account, more than a fourth of the constituencies abandoned Liberalism 
for Liberal Unionism. In England and Wales the corresponding ratio 
was a ninth. The comparison scarcely bears out Mr. Balfour’s 
complimentary but superficial reading of the character of his country¬ 
men. 

It would be infinitely more profitable for him and his colleagues to 
weigh very carefully the cause which brought them so large—and, as 
Mr. Balfour believes—so permanent an accession of support from 
Scotland. The writer makes him a present of the admission that 
Liberalism in Scotland was almost ripe for fission before 1885. But 
he must maintain that Conservatism per se, as it was in 1885, had 
no magnetic power to draw to itself half-timorous, half-apathetic 
Whiggery. Who that knows the men believes that those ecclesias¬ 
tical Dissenters who were formerly Liberals to a man, but are now 
bulwarks of Unionism and among the staunchest champions of the 
Establishment, would have deserted the Liberal fold but for the 
moral shock which Mr, Gladstone’s conversion to Home Buie ad¬ 
ministered to them? One here and there might have learned the 
lessons of Toryism; the growing aggressiveness of the disestablishment 
faction might have alienated a few. But those who know human 
nature in general, and the Scottish ingenium in particular, will endorse 
the proposition that in all probability Conservatism and Liberalism 
would have retained their old relative proportions till this day in 
Scotland but for Home Buie. 

If Dundas made Scotsmen Liberals, their ecclesiastical polity 
helped largely to keep them so. Careless observers are apt to exag¬ 
gerate the democratio character of Presbyterian church-government, 
which is really oligarchical. But it must be fuUy conceded that 
political reform in Scotland was bom in the Church. The Presby¬ 
terians agitated and fought for the right to elect their ministers long 
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before they gave a thought to the fact that the landlords in t^e^ 
counties were sending one of their own number to Parliament to 
serve their own interest, and that in the burghs the Parliamentary 
electorates were close, self-electing corporations. It is barely possible 
that if the Church had not split asunder on this question in 1843, an 
Establishment embracing virtually the whole people—except those 
Irish Boman Catholic immigrants who keep the rump of the Liberals 
of the West in their seats—would have acted, on the whole, as a. 
Conservatising influence, and so would not have left the cataclysm of 
1885-6 so much to do. In effect one moiety of the Church revolted 
in that year against patronage and against the idea of State inter¬ 
ference with spiritual concerns, and set up a rival ecclesiastical 
organization independent of the State. Starting with this fund of 
Badical principles, thrown from the first into violent opposition to 
the territorial class, and drawing into weekly, if not daily, association 
with all the ardent, non-Conservative spirits not previously absorbed 
by the minor dissenting bodies, the Free Church became the backbone 
of Liberalism. The process by 'which it came to be a part of the 
Liberal machinery of the country was gradual. But from the first 
the idea which it represented was a potent leaven in the politics of 
Scotland. Its influence would doubtless have been greater had the 
development of the Church’s politics been more rapid; but in that 
case the reaction would certainly have arrived sooner also. The Free 
Church at the outset professed to be the true Establishment. Failing 
to 'vindicate its property to the title, it finally dropped the claim, and 
adopting Liberationism pure and simple, furnished the Liberal Party 
at once 'with an excellent war-cry, and with an army of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers and privates, always under arms and 
ready to fight for Liberal candidates everywhere. No social disability, 
be it marked, attached to membership of the dissenting bodies in 
Scotland. Only, the Established Church did not for many years even 
pretend to command the allegiance of half the Presbyterians in the 
country. Differing in no respect in ritual and creed from the dissent¬ 
ing bodies, it had aU the appearance of a mere rival sect, unjustly 
favoured in respect of endowments. Its privileged position excited 
the antipathy of Liberals, and its alleged spiritual coldness enlisted 
on the side of its adversaries a considerable body of evangelical 
prejudice. 

At the present moment the Church is active and expansive. The> 
decline of living faith has at once attracted to its folds the careless 
Qallios who have forgotten the covenants, depleted the army of its 
foes, and sapped their aggressiveness. The income of the dissenting 
bodies is stationary; and their heavily-dunned members have begun 
to think that endowments are not such bad things after all, that the 
Establishment should be envied, not grudged, their possession, and 
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that it would be bad policy to throw them away, especially as the 
^ State, by the generosity of its subsidies for education, has amply 
supplied the want which disendowment of the Church was intended 
to meet. From whatever cause Disestablishment is, to say the least, 
in a state of animated suspension. liberal candidates are not required 
to give more than a bare assent to the question—^Are you prepared to 
vote for a Disestablishment Bill P even if so much is asked of them. 
At the General Election of 1892, for instance, a Liberal majority of 
2,197 in a northern county was reduced to 80 simply and solely by 
aggressive work on the part of the Church, and in 1895 the Liberals, 
with a spurt, were imable to add more than 140 to this veiy incon¬ 
siderable plurality. Even more significant is the fact that Sir Charles 
Cameron, the au^or of the latest Scottish Disestablishment Bill, made 
no play with the subject in his fight for Bridgeton, and it is con¬ 
fidently asserted by those who are in a position to know, that if he 
had put it in the forefront of his programme, the old Liberal majority 
in the constituency would have been wiped out, instead of being only 
reduced to 125. It is true that a Disestablishment Council still 
carries on a propaganda of a sort, but its moving spirits are dissenting 
ministers, not laymen, and the laity has come to gravely suspect the 
bond fidm of the disestablishing clergy who, in contradistinction to 
their flocks, do often feel that they suffer in social consequence from 
the privileged position of the Established Church clergy. The 
strength of this Council may be gauged by the fact that since the 
General Election its plan of campaign has been to convict the 
Liberal leaders of infidelity to their pledges to take up Scottish 
disestablishment seriously, and to rub this irritating charge into them 
by scattering the printed records of their promises broadcast over the 
electorate. Such strategical weakness can have no other source than 
the consciousness of defeat. 

It was, however, Home Eule that administered the death-blow to 
Disestablishment. The dissenting ministers as a rule stood by Mr. 
Gladstone, and so bought his adhesion to their dearest cause. The 
best men in their congregations joined the Dnionist Party; such of 
them as had been liberationists refrained thenceforth from association 
with the Disestablishers; a large proportion took an active part on 
the other side. The process of transference does not fit so closely as 
Mr. Balfour thinks into the category of pure reason. If he would 
condescend to a philosophical inquiry into the growth of Unionism in 
Scotland, he would certeinly find a typical case in the disestablishing 
dissenter who turned Unionist, and is now to all intents and purposes 
a supporter of the Established Church. 

Home Eule not only lopped trunks off Scottish Liberalism, but 
blasted it to the heart. This is not a singular instance in politics of 
the unprofitableness of altruism, but it is the latest. And so to as 
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advocacy of Irish Home Eule by Scottish Liberals was unselfish, it 
not only deprived them of predominance, but sapped their faith ahd^ 
their activity. By the conditions of the bargain it thrust every other 
cause into the background; the party managers were compelled to 
temporise, to sacrifice a bit of the old programme here, a bit there; 
the electorate lost belief in the gospel on which it had been nurtured. 
The people saw disestablishment, which they had held to be founded 
on the sacred principle of religious equality, made a mere pawn in a 
party game. Then the Unionists dished the Liberals of a pet fad 
by making education free. By the infusion of Liberal Unionism into 
Conservatism the sharp contrast between Badicalism and Toryism was 
so blunted that a man, carefully estimating their respective claims to 
his confidence, could not honesdy pretend that his hereditary Liberal¬ 
ism bound him to adhere to his old party. Unionism attracted 
waverers and aU subject to conversion because it afforded a safe if 
mainly negative footing, because it was openly antagonistic to certain 
doctrines which Liberalism was coming to believe in only by halves, 
because it was certain of itself, while Liberalism had been cast into a 
state of flux. Once upon a time Liberalism was the live cause in 
Scotland; the sons of Liberals kept the faith as it was transmitted 
to them; active brains among the sons of Tories imbibed Liberalism 
for its rationalism. It is the other way about now; the Universities 
are witness. 

Again, when the Whigs hived off, the Socialistic wing of the 
Liberal Party acquired by the fact a prominence which it had not 
previously enjoyed. It contemptuously rejected the old programme 
to which the Rump half-heartedly clung, and set itself either to 
impregnate the party with its new doctrine, or to proimgate it for 
the purpose of establishing a third party. For every intra-mural 
convert it has made it has probably frightened away another old- 
fashioned Liberal from the field. But it is unquestionably the live 
aggressive political force in Scotland just now. The Independent 
Labour Party avows its intention to smash the orthodox parties by 
turns. At the General Election in Glasgow it prevented the two 
successful Liberal candidates and one of the five successful Unionists 
from boasting that they polled an actual majority of the votes cast in 
their respective divisions. At the by-election in North Aberdeen 
two years ago 2,476 votes were registered for Mr. Tom Mann, against 
2,909 given to the orthodox Liberal candidate. No Unionist inter¬ 
vened here, for good and sufficient reasons. The highest Unionist 
poll ever known in the division never approached 1,000; the former 
member, Mr. W. A. Hunter, never secured less than 4,500. There 
could not have been an experiment in political science more free from 
obscuring conditions. Here was a constituency whose Liberalism was 
of positively unique purity, and about half the electors preferred a 
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Socialist to an advanced professor of the political faith which is still 
predominant, on paper, aU down the East Coast. 

It would, indeed, be an exaggeration to say that Liberalism in 
Scotland is as sorely squeezed by Labour on one side as it is by 
Unionism on the other. The total Ijabour vote at the Q-eneral Elec¬ 
tion was only 1*4 of the whole, and although it is of more profit to 
consider the North Aberdeen case, and the fact that in Glasgow, on 
which the Independent Labour Party concentrated its efforts, the 
I^roportion in 1895 was 4*7 of the whole, it must be admitted that 
Labour is neither well organised, nor to any great extent finally 
detached from Liberalism. The Labour vote is not demonstrably 
progressive. Yet it is impossible to miss the significance of the 
circumstance that it is most progressive in the eastern constituencies, 
alwa^’s the last to receive new light, either native or imported. The 
case of North Aberdeen has been mentioned. In Dundee, which, 
like Aberdeen, never in its history returned a Conservative, the 
Ijabour vote was almost quadrupled in 1895 as compared with 1892. 

Whatever be the cause or causes, the Liberal Party has ceased to 
expand; it is not merely failing to make converts, it is not making a 
normal gain by the natural increase of the population. Take those 
constituencies on the East coast—the true “inexpugnable home of 
Padicalism —which are appreciably growing. Between 1886 and 
1895 the electorate of East Edinburgh increased by 23 per cent; the 
Liberal vote in the latter year w^as 5 per cent, less than in the former. 
In South Edinburgh the increase of the electorate was 37 per cent.; 
the Liberal vote which failed to return Mr. Herbert Paul in 1895 was 
only between 2 and 3 per cent, larger tlian the vote with which Mr. 
Childers carried the seat in 1886. In the Leith Burghs the increase 
of the Unionist vote >vas 10 per cent, greater than the increase of the 
Liberal vote. Take two central and western groups of progressive 
burghs. In the Falkirk group the Unionist increase was 8 per cent., 
in the Kilmarnock group 32 per cent., greater than the Liberal 
increase in the same period. Take, again, an unprogressive east coast 
constituency, like Berwickshire; the Liberal vote is, like the electorate, 
virtually stock-still; the Unionist vote has risen by 1,000, equal to 
84 per cent., since 1886. 

Mr. Balfour is not to be blamed for attributing the growth of the 
Scottish Unionist Party in the House of Commons to absorption by the 
electorate of the truth as it is in Unionism, as a sole cause. He is, 
indeed, too apt to over-estimate the infiuenoe of pure reason on the 
ordinary intelligence. He would not, however, even in a gathering 
of philosophers, be scoffed at for his assumption, probable as we have 
shown it to be, that this is a permanent growth, although Melbourne 
exhibited greater acuteness when he compared public opinion to a tide. 
But the Unionist policy, so far as it is practical, has been all along, 
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and is now, mainly negative. A prioriy then, we should expect to find, 
as a factor in the increase of the Unionist vote, a growing tendency 
to that political apathy which, plus a regard for certain interests, is 
Conservatism of the reactionary type. In effect we do find that 
Scottish Unionism has gained largely by the disgust with which the 
pranks of the Liberal Party have of late years inspired men who 
really loved progress, but sickened at the intrigues which seemed to 
be essential to its attainment. It is not so much a united party as a 
united opposition to a party which seems like to be burned to any 
extreme by the desire for self-preservation. Granted that the chiefs 
and subordinate officers have the enthusiasm of faith, the recruits of 
the rank and file are largely negationist. Heredity has had time to 
come into play since 1886. The sons of the Dissentient Liberals of 
1885 are Unionists, undistinguishable from the hereditary Tories 
with whom they consort. A constantly expanding commerce in tlie 
large towns causes a continuous extension of villadom, and Scottish 
villadom, which was Liberal a decade ago, is Conserv ative now. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to depreciate the intelligence or the 
motive of the Unionist voters, old or new. Only, he feels bound to 
testify to what he knows of the moraie of Scottish Unionism, to 
emphasise the facts that its strength derives from selfishness and 
timorousness, and that it is weak by reason of its lack of a positive 
policy and a definite creed. It would be idle to deny the plausibility 
of Mr. Balfour’s belief that “we shall see growing steadily in the 
future [in Scotland] those great principles which we know are not 
the principles of a class, are not the principles of a selfish minority, 
but are the principles by which alone states may become great, and 
by which alone that greatness may be permanently maintained.” 
The steady growth of Unionism in the west country is an indubitable 
fact; in the west commerce predominates, there is freer, more general 
intercourse with England, and a more decided bent to Imperialism, 
as opposed to that narrow' and reactionary Nationalism to which 
Liberalism threatens to tend by reason of its craving for an intel¬ 
ligible end and aim, capable of reifiacing the old-time objects of 
agitation which have been either attained by legislation, rendered 
invalid by the increase of apathy, or proved inconsistent with modem 
ideas. In the west men believe in Unionism because they think it 
spells stable commerce; the two most remarkable victories which 
Unionism boasted at the General Election were won by a shipbuilder 
and a coalmaster, in constituencies in which the balance is held by 
the workmen engaged in shipbuilding, coal-mining, and allied in¬ 
dustries. It cannot be pretended that the working men who gave 
that coahnaster and that shipbuilder their support have taken to ^eir 
hearts for all time “ the principles by which alone states may become 
great.” But it may be fairly held that they were influenced by other 
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motives than gratitude to these particular “masters”—both well 
known for their fairness, sympathy, and generosity—and that they 
were easily enough persuaded to prefer to Liberalism which promised 
them nothing in particular that Unionism which promised them the 
conditions essential to continuous employment, and which they heard 
honestly professed by gentlemen whose inteUigence they had seen 
proved over and over again in the concerns of daily life. But if 
Liberalism had been a living thing, these workmen would have voted 
for Liberals; the prosperity of ^eir industries still restrains them 
from joining the ranks of the Socialists. 

All the factors which have been shown to contribute to the growth 
of Unionism justify Mr. Balfour’s prognosis that “every future 
Unionist party may rely” upon it. The spread of luxury; the 
frittering away of intellectual interest which is the principal result of 
universal education; the decline of faith—which a Scotch clergy¬ 
man once described as a fall of the spiritual temperature; the 
change of balance between the number of those whose interest it 
is to keep what they have got and the number of those who have 
still something to get; the gradual merging of the latter class in 
Socialism and the consequent revulsion of purely theoretical liberal¬ 
ism—all these circumstances promise stability to the party which at 
present supports Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. Conservatism has 
taken such a hold on Scotland during the past decade as the oldest 
inhabitant never expected to see. But it is not pure Toryism, and it 
dijffers somewhat from English Toryism. Mr. Balfour would do 
well to lake note of that fact, and especially to mark that the Scottish 
Unionist is not an Anglican, and has deep-rooted prejudices in favour 
of fair play, which might, in certain conditions, produce a reaction 
towards Liberalism. Moreover, Scottish Unionism not only lacks 
cohesion, but is in some danger of losing prestige by allowing itself 
to be dragged at the heels of English Conservatism. For its salva¬ 
tion it needs a leader, and it has not yet produced a man. 

It is notorious, of course, that the Liberal leaders and managers 
have aU along failed to grasp the strength of the social forces that 
they loosed against themselves when they followed up the last Eeform 
Act by the surrender to Irish Nationalism. They have consistently 
professed to believe that “ it would all come right in the end.” The 
burden of their speeches during the recent recess in Scotland was that, 
though fortune was against them just now, they would never abandon 
the belief that the old principles of the party would prevail in the 
end. Not one of them appeared to appreciate the fact that a party 
cannot be remade without fresh material, and that their good old 
principles had not only, in their latest application, revolted a large 
class which was formerly a safe recruiting ground, but been proved 
incapable of attracting unprejudiced recruits. They insisted that 
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there was nothing for Liberals to do at this juncture but to criticise 
the deeds of their opponents. Their criticism has made no converts, 
but has, on the other hand, alienated the Irish voters whose support 
must be indispensable to them, unless in the inconceivable event of a 
complete break-up of the Unionist alliance. Their attitude is defen¬ 
sible, but it has involved them in the risk of being estimated by their 
old followers as mere opportunist “ outs,” whose sole end in life is to 
supplant the “ ins ” in the administration of the country. It has 
produced a revolt—not very whole-hearted indeed or sure-footed, but 
still a revolt tJiat is not to be suppressed by smooth words. At the 
recent Dundee meeting of the Greneral Council of the Scottish Liberal 
Association (a fairlj’’ close analogue to the Derby conference of the 
General Committee of the National Liberal Federation), the Execu¬ 
tive, then in perfect touch with the leaders, offered its guidance to the 
party in only two resolutions. One condemned the Agricultural 
■Hating Act and the Yoluntary Schools Acts. The other denouiiifed 
with exceedingly gingerly vituperation the foreign and imperial |)olicy 
uf the Government, and specifically attributed the failure of Britisli 
influence in dealing with Turkish misrule in Armenia and Crete to 
^‘Lord Sali8biirv'’s weak diplomacy.” The Council accepted the 
home ” resolution, and supplemented it with some positive ])ro- 
grainme-making ones. It would not have tlie foreign one at any 
price. An amendment was carried in which Groat Britain’s connexi< ni 
with the Concert of Europe was assailed in true ‘‘ forward ” styl(», 
wuth the usual rhetoric about shame and humiliiition, and Britain’s 
“ proud historical position as tlie friend of freedom.” That is io say, 
the Executive tried to rim with Lord Eosebery, and avoid any pro¬ 
nouncement on foreign policy that might make against his return. 
The representative Council, as it were of malice prepense, took sides 
with the “forwards,” and practically vetoed any rapprovhnnpnt 
between Scottish Liberals and Lord Eosebery. Then the Council 
took the bit in its teeth and adopted a programme. It affirmed its 
adliesioii to the Newcastle Programme, brought up to date, and a little 
more, Federal Home Eule being substituted for the Irish variety; and 
declared that as an essential preliminary there should be “ a compre¬ 
hensive measure of electoral and registration reform and the abolition 
of the House of Lords.” And, finally, the meeting committed itself 
do the doctrines of the land reformers, who approved themselves, if 
not the ablest, at all events the most earnest of the delegates, pluming, 
dhemselves, not witliout a show of reason, on having converted the 
Council to their creed. An equally significant incident of the con¬ 
ference w'as the defeat of a “ manhood suffrage ” amendment by an 
insignificant majority. The revolt was clenched soon afterwards at 
the mass meeting gathered in Glasgow to hear an address by Mr. 
Asquith, when the “ old gang ” proposed one of their milk-and-water 
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resolutions, and had to suffer the humiliation, shared hy the ex- 
Minister, of being outvoted by the supporters of a motion in favour of 
manhood suffrage. 

How are the leaders and their henchmen handling the rebellion ? 
Exactly as in England. Just as Mr. John Morley and others 
attempted to counter the programme-making of the Derby conference 
by either ignoring it or demonstrating its impracticability, the Execu¬ 
tive of the Scottish Liberal Association simply records the resolutions 
of the Dundee meeting, and through its chairman, a pure Rosberyite, 
and more than half a Whig to boot, declares that the passing of 
motions is a very useful function of General Councils! Just as the 
affair of Derby moved Mr. Bryce to his famous appeal to Radicals to 
remember the silent member, the Scottish caucus implores the hot¬ 
heads to consider how essential it is to carry all Liberals of every 
shade with them. 

The situation is a deadlock. The leaders are confessedly incapable 
of solving it, and are like so many Micawbers waiting for something 
to turn up, so that the recalcitrants, either by poverty or otherwise, 
may be forced to come into line again. But the withdrawal of the 
Whip from the Executive shows that some at least have appreciated 
the fact that the revolt, with its abolition ” and “ penal taxation ” 
banners, forbids the hope of Scottish Liberalism ever being recon¬ 
stituted on the old lines. Hence the talk about a rapprochement with 
the Liberal Unionists. Hence the call to Lord Rosebery. Now, it 
has been shown above that the Unionist Party in Scotland is not so 
thoroughly Conservatised that a split is altogether out of the question. 
Given more purely Anglican legislation, and a succession of Toryish 
measures such as might conceivably be extracted out of the present 
Government by the predominant section of its supporters, and a strong 
Whig leader would not have very much difficulty in detaching a 
proportion at least of Mr. Balfour’s “ converted ” following. 

What now is Lord Rosebery that the eyes of men should discern 
in him the saviour of a Liberal Party ? He is a Whig pur mmj. 
Unless his long seclusion, with the opportunity it has afforded him 
of contemplating the workings of Liberalism from the outside, has 
given him a “ new heart,” he is, as he was during his brief premier¬ 
ship, an Opportunist with a bias towards letting well alone in the 
law and the constitution. There is no mystery about the causes of 
his great popularity among Scotsmen of all classes. He is, above 
all things, a man; he has ideas, and expresses them with an origi¬ 
nality that surprises the average Scot into the admission that he has 
to do with a superior. And he goes his own way, doing that which 
seems innocent in his own eyes, regardless of the family of Grundy. 
These characteristics have had a particular attraction for the natural 
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Scot ever since the firstmakar ” lifted up the voice of the people , 
against convention and the tyranny of over-strait morality. He is 
not a Eadical in temper or opinion. His qualities unfit him wholly 
for the leadership of an earnest, believing party such as the rebels 
against the Scottish caucus aim at. What is his political history ? 
It is virtually confined to the year and a quarter during which he 
presided over, but did not rule, the last Liberal Cabinet. The acts 
of that Cabinet are no part of it, for he, as is now notorious, did not 
shape its legislative activity, and failed to persuade it to adopt his 
policy with regard to the House of Lords, whether in the course of 
tlie sitting of Parliament or prior to the General Election. His 
speeches are the sole valid material for the student of Lord Eose- 
berv’s politics. He stamped liimself opportunist, then, at the out¬ 
set. Take his two leading pronouncements on Home Eule. These 
were (in the House of Lords, on the Bill), that Home Eule 
was with him not a fanaticism, not a question of sentiment, 
scarcely even a question of history, nor a counsel of perfection,’^ but 
merely the best course to be pursued in dealing with a critical and 
complex question; and this, at the opening of his first parliament, 
that the essential process of converting ‘‘ the predominant member 
of the partnership of the three kingdoms” would not be slow if 
Ireland behaved well, and, “ if \ve point to the continued harmony 
of Ireland with the great Liberal party of this country.” It may be 
remarked in passing, that these dicta leave him at liberty at the 
present moment to abjure Home Eule, just as his subsequent casual 
blessing of the principle of Federal Home Eule would bo a sufficiont 
w^arrant for his acceptance of the programme of the Scottish Ijil>eral 
Association. 

WTiat is his attitude to what was once the backbone of Scottish 
Liberalism ? Scotsmen have not forgotten—and we may be assured 
that the hotheads of thcj Dundee conference did not forget when they 
censured his Foreign policy—the speech Lord Eosebeiy delivered at 
Edinburgh, on March 17th, 1894, in which he said ]m wished the 
Scotch Churches could have settled their differences themselves, 
expressed the outrageously Erastian opinion that a state laid as 
much right to maintain an Established 'Church as to establish a 
standing army, and virtually confessed that his only reason for 
associating himself with the disestablishers was that “ every manse 
was a Tory agency ”—whence the Church and the Liberal party' 
could not exist side by side. 

Lord Eosobery was a re-unionist, at first at all events. It w\as 
only alter th(^ Liberal Unionists liad rejected his pacific overtures 
at the beginning of 1895, and after a session of Parliament had con- 
vuiced him that the attitude of the Upper House to the destructive 
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policy wliioli he inherited from Mr. Grladstone was not to be modified 
by his personality, that he threw himself heart and soul into a 
crusade against the equal jurisdiction of the Lords. And it was 
not merely as a bait to the Unionists that he held out the view that 
the “liberation” period of Liberalism was over, and the re-con¬ 
struction period begun. That is the keynote of his politics. One 
must believe that the Dundee rebels had not forgotten that either, 
when they anathematised liis darling Concert of Europe. Nobody 
has suffered so much from misrepresentation as Lord Eosebery. It 
is only fair, therefore, to recall that one of his last public utterances 
was that Eochdale speech in which he described the Education 
Bill of the session as a touchstone by which the professions and 
convictions of the Liberal Unionists, who had left their party solely 
on account of Home Eule, might be tested. 

What, again, was tlie motive of his crusade against the House of 
Lords ? Originally, no doubt, the mortification he endured as the 
leader of a party of forty peers against so many himdreds. Secondarily, 
the necessity of finding a cause by which the Liberal party might be 
reconstructed. It is, of course, a valid reproach against him that, 
while he professed himself a Second Chamber man, and only desired 
the postponement of this “ theoretical ” question because it divided 
the party, the actual agitation which he headed had for its end the 
abolition of the veto of the Upper House, which was equivalent to the 
establishment of Single-Chamber government. But there was no 
shadow of inconsistency in his plan of campaign from first to last. 
No abolition. No revolution. He wished at the very beginning to 
pass a resolution in the Lower House declaring that the Commons’ 
House w'as tJie predominant partner, and would have done so when the 
iron was hot, but for the determination of his colleagues to “fill up the 
cup.” That he would have followed up with an appeal to the country 
on this single issue, and, in the event of success, have forced the 
House of Lords to surrender. That was opportunism pure and 
simple. It was a policy that served, and it was cleverly enough 
conceived. Need it be pointed out at this time of day that success 
would have precluded Lord Eosebery, or anyone else, from over 
attempting to set up a strong Second Chamber ? 

When we recall the fact that Lord Eosebery’s course with the 
Independent Labourists has always been one of remonstrance and 
recommendation to capture the Liberal Associations, rather than to 
set up organizations of their own, and that he has stated (at Cardiff 
in 1895) the relation between the leaders and the caucus even more 
baldly than it has lately been put by Dr, Spence Watson and his col¬ 
leagues—“the aims of tlio National Liberal Federation were,” he 
said, “ to thresli out the various issues; the more delicate and difficult 
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operation of winnowing had to be done by the Cabinet ’’—^when, a& 
the Scotch lawyers say, we take a conjunct view of these and the 
other pronouncements of the ex-Premier, it hardly remains open to 
doubt that he would exercise an almost Palmerstonian influence on 
any party that adopted him as chief, and that both sections of Scottish 
Liberalism know what they are about—^the one in calling him back, 
the other in making his return all but impossible. But Lord Eose- 
bery’s temperament and general creed are quite possible of assimilation 
by so much of Scottish IJnionism as is not absorbed in Conservatism, 
and might, by an accident, be revolted by it. He is of all men the 
most fitted to become Scotland’s political deity. He has right 
Scottish sympathies; inteUeotually, and politics apart, he is in touch 
with young Scotland. He has the art to be popular. And he is tlio 
ablest and most inspiring exponent of that “Imperialism” that makes 
up half the “ principles ” of the Unionist Party. He is capable at 
least of bringing together that section of Unionism that has the root 
of the matter in it, and those leaders and wirepullers of Liberalism 
who inherited from him the cry “No programme-making.” It would 
be but two Eumps that he would lead. But the two Eumps togetlier 
might make up a party strong enough to support a Rosebery adminis¬ 
tration. And the writer does not think the less highly of the Earl of 
Rosebery for that he believes that that is the chief end of the 
ex-Premier, 
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ALPHONSE DATJDET. 

I. 

The publication of a new edition of Thackeray’s works, edited by 
Mrs. Bichmond Bitchie, suggests a comparison between the spectacle 
of London life as interpreted by his genius, and that of Parisian life 
interpreted by Daudet’s. Both writers, so different in temperament, 
in race and training, meet as satirists through the common qualities of 
irony, tenderness, and humour. Both reveal a like sentimental love 
of goodness and a ruthless dislike of wickedness and hypocrisy. Yet 
while so many points of resemblance exist between the greater and 
lesser satirist, the world seems only to have recognised Daudet’s 
affinity to Dickens. 

As a satirist, Daudet’s manner and method differ altogether from 
Thackeray’s. His style is more strenuous; he is more bitter and 
less buoyant, whereas, in his joyous moods, when Paris is happily 
forgotten and only the south remembered, his touch is incomparably 
lighter. Here it is his radiant heritage of scorn and laughter that 
casts an elusive grace and sparkle over the bitterness of wisdom and 
experience, such as may not be found further north. But he can 
recall Thackeray with singular fidelity of effect in almost similar 
situations. Take, for instance, the most powerful scene of Fromo^vt 
Jetme et Ruler Aine, and compare it with a like scene in Vanity Fair, 
where Bawdon Crawley discovers the relations between his wife and 
Lord Steyne. The characters are unlike, but how like the action, the 
dramatic effect! Daudet’s scene is more tense, more tragic, greatly 
more impressive than Thackeray, but he strikes his inevitable note 
of excess when Bisler forces Sidonie down on her knees before her 
lover’s wife. Thackeray’s satire was broader, simpler, more general 
than Daudet’s, who in his big novels invariably concentrated 
his poignancy and his pathos too much. It is for this reason that 
Daudet is hardly destined to achieve immortality in his serious 
moods, and that the value of his Parisian studies is likely to prove 
fugitive. His qualities as man and artist may be traced to the early 
influences of atmosphere and training, while Paris, with its vibrant 
intensity of emotion, its quick and volatile developments, is responsible 
for the fuller revelation of his temperament. 

Alphonse Daudet was bom in the still and luminous town of 
Nimes, in an atmosphere of sunny sadness that best expresses the 
exquisite radiance and penetrating tenderness of his nature; 
in a land of oljves and vines, of burnt tones, of broad bare lines, of 
dark verdure, amid the heavy silence of stirless ponds, and the wide 
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plains of Provence. Never indeed, Las the note of Provencal, 
landscape been so fully, so variously reproduced in all its moods, as 
by this delicious Provencal, who so successfully merged the musician’s 
and the painter’s art in the large free strokes of his musical prose. 
We have not needed to travel south to understand the demoralising 
enchantment of the mirage, the nervous sufferings of the mistral, or 
breathe the sharp and scented airs of the hillsides, as hare and shapely 
as Greek hills, where the winds race over miles of thyme and lavender 
and rosemary. He with his incredible art of reproducing swift and 
ardent sensation, of playing with rare quick touch on every chord of 
the senses, a creature himself of senses sui^erlatively alert, and 
responsive to each call, has made us see and apprehend all this with 
an intensity of vision and apprehension, the product of his own 
artistic and impressionable temperament. Never was seiisualit}" 
more delicate, more subtle, less gi’oss than his. It shudders so 
charmingly in and out of every fresh emotion, that it ends by gaining 
a kind of spirituality in the elusive, wavering caprice of its course. 

The man himself, dominates his entire work. As lie has said, lici 
invented nothing. He merely reproduced life as it touched him, vividl}’, 
audaciously, consistently with his own excesses in sentiment. Hence 
the overcharged canvas in his big Parisian studies, the disconcerting 
impressions, the inartistic extremes to which irony, sometimes 
ferocious, and tenderness, cruel from verj" poignancy, lead him, A 
creature of grace and charm, of an adorable sunniness and witeliery of 
humour, he can be both too poignant or too bitter. We are won 
from the xery start of his career, transplanted from his smi-intoxicated 
Provence, to the long dark streets of Lyons, "vvith its silver po[)lars 
and mulbenies, lavish of green. Tliis luxury of verdure at first stupefies 
him, coining from the burnt brown south, and ho is a miserable exile 
in the rainy and sombre town. Ho has since regretted that In^ wrote 
Le Petit Chose, when he was too young, and wo regret even more than 
he that he rashly showed the early chapters to a tasteless friend whi) 
found it “ too childish,” and was the cause of the compression of much 
of those young years in a morose and mournful setting, and of the 
inventions and adventures that mar the sober sweetness of the 
beginning. He knew how to suffer, even in those first days' of 
poverty, harsh poverty, and tlie thousand humiliations of the poor 
little school usher, for all his delicious head of Provencal page. 
Nothing of the young Prince about such extravagant personal charm* 
still less of the promising fine gentleman, or even of what we 
understand as distinction. Ilather a modem Chembin, who dabbles 
in love adventures at twelve, and lies engagingly to avoid the 
thrashing he deserves; eternally the seductive Petit Chose, delicate, 
wild, exquisite, sensitive beyond our common imderstanding of the 
word. I*agan and Latin, we may pardon him for not ha\ing been a 
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.saint, and admire the sage he grew to be, sinning by very excess of his 
qualities, and always with a charming sincerity, poignantly susceptible 
and tender, and touched by pain to the depth of liis ardent and eager 
nature. And if the page, so frequently in distress, is beautiful and 
picturesque, who is to wonder that soft hands were ever ready to dry 
his pretty eyes or at his insistence that the kiss of comfort should be 
added to platonic consolation ? ‘‘I have deserved my punishment,” 

• he mournfully said at the end of his long martyrdom, and we may 
ask ourselves, in some revolt against so heavy a sentence which he 
bore so supremely well—did he ? For there was nothing destructive 
or Satanic about this bright being. Ho wrought no evil, though he 
could strike, and that heavily upon occasion, and like the old lion 
down at his famous Tarascon, had “beak and claws,” while the 
scratch of those claws was as cruel as a tiger’s under provocation. 
But ho reverenced virtue, loved all things pure and beautiful with an 
lionest and virile love, and has left no pages behind Iiim that either 
ho or his land need bo ashamed of. He at least, has contributed 
nothing to the ] nomographic literature of the hour. He had his faults ; 
good heavens, why not ? Ho lacked tact and taste, it is true ; lacked 
discretion and sometimes dignity too; was a little loud and excessive, 
like most of the decorative figiues of history; too much dusky mane, 
a pronouncement of attire in grey and peacock-blue plush jacket; 
too brilliant, too attractive, too handsome for the jnroper effacement of 
our civilised taste, but ever winning pardon by his inexhaustible 
sympathy, by liis cordiality and his unfathomable j^ity for broken 
and humble limnauity. “ I am nothing of an artist,” he has finely 
said, “ but simply a man of humanity.” 

It is precisely this “ man of humanity ” that his friends to-day so 
deeidy mourn. The death of no mere artist, could have stirred such 
a wide and lasting wave of grief as that which rolled over Paris the 
moniiiig we opened our newspapers and read: “ Alphonse Daudet is 
dead! ” For him it meant relief, the end of the long road of agony 
so nobly travelled, but Paris seemed perceptibly colder without him. 
An intolerable sense of pain pricked us like a personal loss, a silence, 
an inexplicable absence in each immediate circle. We owed him such 
bright hours, such honest laughter, such joyous wanderings with his 
delieious Tartarin, such sweet and sensuous reveries in his witching 
Provence. And then his talk! an ineffaceable memory for those who 
have been privileged to hear it. The fame of his winged word has 
travelled far. As a conversationalist he was far more brilliant even 
than as a writer. He spoke as he wrote, with vibrant vital eloquence, 
the words hurrying in luminous phrase—^like water that gushes and 
flows with the sun upon its sparkling mirror—captivating like light 
and wine; fuff of every exquisite quality of wit and humour; vari¬ 
able, flexible, rainbow-hued ; musical as wind and wave. And 
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eqiially magical was his sympathy, which, enriched by his glance, full 
of dark warm light, became almost a sorcery. *‘We shall ever 
remember the master’s gentleness,” wrote the brothers, Paul and Victor 
Margueritte, “ his discreet tenderness, his heart that was open to all 
who knocked. This invalid was a curer of souls.” No man was ever 
more beloved of his friends than Baudet, which is explained by the 
fact that the essential note of his work is compassion rather than irony. 
The reign of pity in the novel, he held to have begun with Dickens,. 
whose follower he decidedly was. Indeed, the spell he cast over his 
generation much resembles that of Dickens, while its intensity of 
intimacy came from the joyous reflection of soutliem charm, the delicate 
effer\’escence of Provencal wit and humour, which differs from that of 
the north, the constant revelation of temperament set in perfumed and 
musical prose. In Provence his style is perfect because it is himself, the 
genius of his land. Imperfection, as I have sajd, comes from Paris. 

“ How unfortunate ! ” he cries to Hdmond de Goncourt; “ you have 
troubled me, you and Flaubert and my w’ife! I have no style, it is 
positive. Those bom below the Loire cannot write French prose. I 
was but an wiaginaior. You don’t suspect half of all I have in my 
head. And but for you I’d never have bothered about this dog of a 
tongue, and would have laid my eggs quite tranquilly.*’ Tliis he did 
in Provence, with an unsurpassed perfection of ease. Here we have 
the improvisatore, the troubadour of prose. He writes as if he wandered 
among the heady odours of the hills, by the margin of untroubk4 
waters, with little golden towns about, all asleep among their ruins, 
he w’ith guitar slung carelessly over the vagabond shoulder, the 
glance so brilliant and so blind, peering tlirough the romantic haze of 
reverie, the Merovingian mane less out of place so grandly set, and the 
fine ear seizing eveiy different sound with its strange subtlety of 
acuteness, which made him say he imderstood the wonders of the 
ocean rather by ear than eye. See him, as Banville has painted him, 
in this wild, perfumed land: “ A marvellously charming Ixead, skin of 
a warm paleness, the colour of amber, eyebrows straight and silky, 
eye flaming, drowned, at once humid and burning, lost in reverie, 
sees nothing but is delicious to see; mouth voluptuous, dreamy, 
crimson with blood, beard soft and tliildish, abundant dark hair, ear 
small and delicate; the W'hole proudly virile in spite of feminine 
grace.” Poor Little Thing \ reading this we are angered by the 
thought of another Daudet, cruelly racked and worn by life, the* 
brilliant regard dulled by suffering and travail, the dusky romantic 
head snowed by bitter experience, and speech that once flew on 
radiant wing laggard and weighted with pain. 

But for the great and lasting development of pain he would have 
remained le Petit Chose to the end. In Goncourt’s Jmrml we learn 
that he described, with his customary verve, to Gambetta, his delight 
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in following the pretty flight of a butterfly through the wator-spray 
one toiTid afternoon crossing the Carrousel, lost in admiration of the 
tiny creature’s sense in thus cleverly combining action with security 
from sunstroke. Gambetta fixed a glance of immense commiseration 
upon him, which assured him he was ever condemned to be Ic Petit 
Chose. But pain laid its ennobling and diaphanous hand harshly 
upon him, and stamped his features slowly with its own austere 
, ineffable beauty. The first years were full of revolt and exasperation, 
of vague prospects of suicide ; so fiercely angry that once when the 
thought of prayer crossed his tortured mind, he cried, “ Not that! 
Not that! ” Asked if he were better in those days, he replied: “ You 
know that long ago, when they crucified a man, they unnailed him 
for a moment to prolong his sufferings afterwards. For the moment 
I am unnailed.” 

But gradual!}^ 3'outh left him, he was content to watch life in 
others, live in those around liim, and pain became his cro^^^l. It 
diminislied in the fulness of an exquisite gratitude to those whose 
entire and perfect love so adequately helped him to bear it. Wliat- 
ever Daudet gave, he gave with both hands, for parsimony was never 
among his faults. He spared neither his pen nor his heart, and if 
the former could l)e implacable and ferocious in disdain or dislike, the 
latter was always on his sleeve hospitably open to troops of friends. 
And so witli his purse. No appeal to its strings went unanswered, 
lie himself had known liard hours, and for ever remembered them : 
the dinner of dry bread and sleep beneath the stars, when threepence 
secured for a candle to read by was midreamed-of luxury. If experi¬ 
ence sharpened his acute penetration, and by its very nature developed 
a somewhat savage cynicism toward the more fortunate of humanity, 
it never touched the child’s heart within, never embittered, never 
narrow ed. In many w’ays he saw crookedly all his life, but never 
meanly. And there w^as one thing he had no understanding of—the 
snob. Nobody has ever sprung from poverty to fortune as free of 
this pestiferous beast as Daudet. He neither worsliipj^ed the golden 
calf, nor good society, nor titles. All he ever craved for was life in 
the widest sense—life with all its perils and enchantments, plenty of 
air and light, his fa,mily, his friends, music, reverie, and delightful 
chatter. For if he could talk brilliantly, he could dream awray 
months. No poet, assuredly—w’e need only read his mediocre 
Amoureuses to learn this, but possessing the poet’s temperament, 
which, to some extent, excuses his sympathetic eulogists for their 
unanimity—since his death—^in describing him as a poet. Grasshopper 
and ant by turn: now w^orking feverishly away at those eternal 

little note books,” and covering sheaves of paper with the assistance 
of his indefatigable comrade and collaborator, Mme. Daudet; then 
idling aw'ay sunny hours of musing in his water-solitude or among the 
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scented hills of his Provence. Tlie ponderous notes were ever there 
to handicap the fatal facility of the South, which mode him call 
himself so happily a tronvere. Surely never w^as natural fluency 
more deliberately weighted, and so much of it proves oiu* loss ! For 
most of his hig imperfect works were evolved from his slighter 
masterpieces, the songs of the trauvere. "Wliile he made a bid for 
fame in the massive, he was meant for easy perfection in the exquisite. 
This rash and generous creature, with his abundant and joyous love 
of mere life, was never meant to wreck liis good spirits over a pro¬ 
longed and unilluniined tragedy like Jack, with its sombre and 
sinister development, and its morbid excess in misery. His talent 
was too delicate, too eager, too nervous for a task requiring a strength 
and restraint he was far from possessing. 

Fortimately for himself, Daudet married while quite young. No 
word upon him can omit mention of the wife he so dearly loved and 
so publicly honoured, since his whole subsequent existence was one 
beautiful act of homage and gratitude to her. A woman gathered 
him to her,” wrote M. Jules Lemaitre, the day of his funeral, 
“ soothed him at once and strengthened him, and in bringing to this 
gypsy the order and peace of home, made him capable of serious 
tasks and of fine books.” Elsewhere he wTote of this same perfect 
marriage: “ Impressionable, vibrant to excess, avid of sensation 
which in him is exasperated to suffering, he knew the mortal intoxi¬ 
cation, the maddening, unappeasable life of those who are too charm¬ 
ing, and who drag all hearts behind them. Feeble, the prey of 
chance and adventure, the victim of that marvellous nervosity, des¬ 
tined to prove the best part of his genius, he squandered his days and 
all the fairies’ gifts like a young capricious king, amusing himself by 
flinging his treasures into the sea. She met him at this moment. She 
had aU that was needed to imderstand him ; the finest comprehension 
of the beautiful, the taste of modernity, an artist’s imagination—and 
what was needed to cure him; the soul’s health, family virtues inhe¬ 
rited from a laborious race well fixed in its antique and prosperous 
probity. She took him, preserved him from evil influences, made 
him a home, dignity, happiness, and, yoimger than he, was still 
maternal to him. Without her the Petit Chose would perhaps have 
continued to write all his life here and there upon cafe tables, brief 
and exquisite fantasies; she forced him to work without his perceiving 
it, and made him write great books.” And again, reverting to her 
influence over Daudet, he writes: “ By her he escaped jiedantic pes¬ 
simism and the brutal conception of life so sadly in favour to-day. 
Through her he remained element to life ; he kept a place in his tales 
for the brave, for good girls, honest women, refined souls, and warm 
hearts. She helped to preserve the delicate pride of his art from 
literary commercialism or dishonouring successes . . . his pen re- 
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mained chaste, because of her who watched him write. And thus in 
his work tliere was twice the grace that lie would have put into it 
alone, and that decency which of old was regarded as an attribute of 
grace. And everywhere one feels the diffusion and light influence of 
a present and invisible Beatrice.” To complete this statement we 
need but open Trcnie-Am de Park, and here Baudot himself says: 
“ Not a page that she has not reviewed, retouched, on which she has 
not flung a little of her delicate powder of gold and azure, and so 
modest, so simple, so little the woman of letters.” 

As a novelist, Baudot’s method and point of view are always strik¬ 
ingly original, always his own, both in their peculiar merits and in their 
defects. It is doubtful, I maintain, if his long novels will remain in the 
considered literature of the century, except in piecemeal, for the death 
of the Buke de Mora in the Nahah will alwa 3 ^s stand as a piece of ex¬ 
cellent picturesque history; but it is certain that Sapho, incontestably 
liis masterpiece, and now greeted as the Manon Lescaiit of the century, 
Avill ever liold its accepted place as one of the most poignant studies of 
the eternal theme to be found in any language. In Sapho he sup¬ 
pressed all the luxury of detail, the wealth of excrescences that so con- 
iusedly overcharge his other novels, in which we barely recognise the 
central figures b}" reason of the multiplicity’’ of interests and minor 
personages grouped around them. To have written two such different 
l)ooks, both destined to stand the test of time, Sapho and Tartarin 
de Tarmcon, an explosion of laughter and a sombre and vital dissection 
of all that is basest in passion, is to have won an enviable niche in 
tlie temple of fame. He need care little enough whether posterity 
troubles itself about Fromont Jetme et Rkkr Arne or Numa Rounmtan ; 
he can be so sure that it will always read these. Of Sapho he once said : 
“ The book will always have men on its side, who will all find in it a 
bit ^>f their own existence, and it will never have women for it. And 
this is the great reason: in the prostitute there is always a filthy spot 
wliich exalts us men, and honest women do not understand this exal¬ 
tation . , .are even jealous of it, feeling that they cannot give it 
to us with th 3 ir honesty and their virtue.” There needs no such 
dubious explanation of the instantaneous recognition of Tartarin, 
This was a pure joy, offered alike to man and woman. In it, as 
in Leftrea de mon Moulin and Contes de Lundi, we have the South- 
word of ineffaceable charm, portrayed with all Baudot’s delicacy and 
daintiness of pathos, of raillery, of humour: lovable, gay, caustic, 
luminous, overflowing with the freshness and sweetness of youth. The 
pervasive smile is as seizing and unforgettable as the scents of his hill¬ 
sides. Here his strength lies in the very lightness of his touch. The 
charm oi these Proven 9 al sketches is a suri)assing fragility, a perfume 
almost evanescent, so subtle and faint that one hesitates to say precisely 
wherein is hidden the sting of remembrance. The genial raillery of 
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Tartarin will ever delight us, though it roused so fatally the ire cf 
Tarascon, and fetched bloodthirsty warriors up from the South to 
morose and wicked Paris, armed with big sticks for the skull of their 
perfidious compatriot. There is such a smiling kindliness in it; it 
proceeds so blithely from the broad, sweet humour of Cervantes. This 
is surely a classic, whatever may be the ultimate fate of the rest of 
his complex and unsatisfactory work. The setting, too, of this 
immortal gulejado (the rroven<;al of “joke”) is as engaging as the 
central figure itself. The sleepy little town lives for ever, a legend of 
elastic prowess that needs but a pen-prick for cautious efPaoement. We 
see with Daudet’s clear and joyous vision a comer of France, which, 
tlirough him, has become a lasting memory, and nevermore can we 
forget such pictures of living colour, touched with the bold, free, and 
vivid strokes of the born landscape painter, told with the rhythm 
of the musician. The silent ponds of Provence, with their rose-hued 
flamingoes; the grand grey-blue river; quaint and dead old towns ; a 
land perfumed with rose and lavender, and wild woodland scents, and 
the thousand lovelinesses of shephenl life, bunit by the luminous 
ferocity of summer in the south. “ Dowti there,” says Daudct, 
“ laughter goes with every sentiment, the most passionate, the most 
tender. In the fogs of Paris, in the spatlerings (►f its mud, among its 
sadnesses, I have, perhaps, lost the taste and faculty for laugliter; 
but in reading Tartarin, it will be perceived tliat tliere remained in m«^ 
a fund of gaiety brusquely expanded in the lovely light below there.” 
My faith! if we perceive it! Who in his generation has ever filled 
more hearts, brightened more homes, cast into city gloom more radiant 
air and laughter than Daudet with this same Tartarin ? 

To the last he cannot altogether tear himself from IVovence, and 
in such an unconsidered trifle as Lr Trcmr (rArtatan, one of his 
recent booklets, he steeps his pen in its old witchery to give us hen^ 
and there those brief little pictures of exquisite elusiveness and 
melancholy grace, so luminously and broadly tinted, that he alone has 
the secret of. He describes a walk across a silent field, “ velvety, 
elastic, where scarce bushes, appearing now and again, kept the 
impress of the mistral and remained twisted, leaning soutliward, in 
an attitude of perpetual flight,” before the pond of the Vacares— 
“'two leagues of water, without a boat or sail; two leagues of flashing 
waves, w'ith a soft ripple that attracted quantities of black duck, 
herons, ros 3 ’'-winged flamingoes, sometimes even ibises—^the real ibis 
of Egypt, at home in this resplendent sunshine, and amid this silent 
landscape. "WTiat, above all this solitude disengaged from him, was 
the imx>ression of soothing, of security ? ” Here is a passage that 
might be one of Millet’s jnctures, noble and broad, and quiet. “ As 
the sun descended slowly over the water, the wind went down. One 
only heard the light furling of the waves, and the voice of the drover 
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gathering his troop dispersed along the margin of the pond; 
‘ Lucifer/ ‘ Estell/ ‘ L’Esterel/ At the call of his name each beast 
ran, its mane lighted by the wind, and came to eat its hay from the 
drover’s hand, who, dismounted, his fustian jacket across one shoulder, 
big spatter-dashes reaching above the knees, leant against the heavy 
saddle, and began to read from a little pink-covered book. Beneath 
the setting sun, how beautiful all these flying manes and the 
majestically absent gesture of the drover, distributing hay as he drew 
it from a leather bag, without interrupting his reading.” To the last, 
it will be seen his touch preserved its cunning of delicate impres¬ 
sionism. Each stroke here displays a masterly ease ; each word has 
its own full and charming significance. 

II. 

Everybody has heard or read of the famous hospitable house and big 
garden of Champrosay, almost a park, on the edge of the forest of 
Senart, within view of the long white road of Corbeil. No one but is 
familiar now with the little study, and the cane-bottomed chair before 
the small writing-table, with the piano, Madame Baudot’s work-table, 
Tvith all the details of a laborious and agreeable mlitude-a-Ueux. 
Happy artist! His bright expansive nature bade him shun the 
embittering and morose single solitude. He lived, talked, gesticu¬ 
lated, in flying phrase, his works, with ever his faithful audience, his 
counsel, chorus, and critic in one beloved being. Here he worked 
assiduously, when he was not running riot among the forest aisles, or 
wandering along the Seine before rheumatism held him captive ; and, 
when the light went, there were the tranquil evenings with his wife 
in cheerful lamplight, while she darned little Leon’s socks, and he 
invented tales for the child upon his knees. And their baby abed, 
the needle, like the pen, was forsaken, and the two eliarmed themselves 
with duets on the piano till midnight. But for pain there would have 
been no cloud upon his life, as far as its private setting and accom¬ 
plishment went. For, like Stevenson, he was ever siuprisingly susceptible 
to every form of enchantment. He drank avidly at every source of 
joy. Wagner “hypnotises” him; the violin surprises him into 
delirium. He can forget himself for a whole day, talking of Moziirt 
or paddling along a silent stream; an unexpected limch in a village 
inn, where he finds a wheezy old spinet, sends him into an afternoon 
paradise. He seems never to have sulked, except, perhaps, against 
the Institute. Then, unfortunately, instead of laughing, as he has 
laughed at Provence, instead of giving us another irresistible (jalejado^ 
he took what he called “ ces chinoiseries ” too seriously and too ill- 
liumouredly, and produced one of his weakest books, L'Tmmortel. It 
is a book he ought never to have written, for it touches his own reputa- 
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tion far more heavily than the Institute. It is singular that a writer 
with such an exquisite sense of the ludicrous, as Daudet, failed to see 
the absurdity of liis attack upon a composite body like that of the 
five Academies which he apostrophises as a single criminal. For there 
is nothing on earth to prevent an Academician, preposterous and all 
as his palm-embroidered coat may be, from possessing genius, or a 
sense of humoin:, or a sense of honour. One may smile at the Institu¬ 
tion, especially after yawning out a couple of dreary stances, in which 
one man stands up and reads out a conventional and pretentious eulogy 
of the last forgotten “ immortal,” and another, seated, reads out a con¬ 
ventional and pretentious eulogy of the newly invested in embroidered 
palms. It is so ob^'iously childish, this playing with glory and this 
mock seizure of immoiiality; but it is not such a venomous attack 
as Baudet’s that will shake its authority. Nor, for that matter, is it 
so particularly necessary that its authority should be shaken, since the 
nation reposes faith in it. Here, as a satirist, the broad sense, the 
balanced art of Thackeray is fatally absent. Instead of llourishiiig a 
feljrile hst in its astounded face, Baudet should have contented himself 
with keeping aloof from w'hat he deemed a poisoned atmosphere. But 
a defect of his quality, as a man who could love fervently, was a 
capacity for hating magnificently, and w’here^s the use of nourishing u, 
fine liatred if one cannot give it adequate expression ? 

I iiave com 2 ^ared Baudet and Stevenson in their 2 d<^iiitude of 
feeling and enjoyment. The comparison does not end here. Con¬ 
stant remarks about both continue to accentuate tlie likeness. TJiere 
are two little touches that might have been Stevenson’s. I)audet, 
speaking with bitter feeling of the shocking miseries of liis early 
struggle, when often he found himself without the prospect of eating 
dry bread once a day, and had nowhere to sleep, added heartily : 

Well, even that poverty was sw'eet, because I felt freedom uj>on my 
shoulders, freedom to go where I liked, and do as I willed, because I 
was no longer the miserable little school-usher.” Again, describing 
Brumont’s duel witli the editor of the Gauhi^j he shouted gleefully, 
in recounting the ferocious di-breeding of the enemy of the Jew s, w ho 
w as wounded and lost ids head: “ That fellow without brefding, 
boiling over with low fury, was superb,” and adds that those tw^o 
creatures, uj^on a magnificent landscape in that lovely w'eather, 

“ wTapjied in the serenity of all things, with their disorderly move¬ 
ments to kill one another, were tragically comic.” 

There is little to be said about Baudet’s work, he himself and his 
army of interviewers have told us so much. We know about Iho 
little “ fJamets,” the journeys with wdfe and family in search of 
local colouring and practical information, the long impassioned talks 
at table, driving, walking, everywhere. “ Ought Sidonie to die ? 
What should Belobelle say ? ” We know how he accidentally dis- 
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covered Desiree’s pretty trade in the Hue du Temple, a friend having 
informed him, after he had decided to make her a doll’s dressmaker, 
of the little doll’s dressmaker in Our Mutual Friend, “ How often I 
have been compared with Dickens,” here writes Daudet, “ even in 
those far-off days before I ever read him, long before a friend return¬ 
ing from a voyage in England, brought me word of David Copper- 
field’s sympathy for the Petit Chose. . . I too, have Dickens’ heart- 
*felt love for the unfortunate, for ])oor childhood blighted by the 
miseries of big towns. Like liim I have kno^vn a piteous start in 
life, and was obliged to earn my bread before I was sixteen.” Fronwnt 
Jeune et Risler Ahiv was his first great success. His popularity 
began with it, and never fluctuated to the end. 

It found him in the narrow circle of Flaubert’s hissed authors; his 
ArU'^ienne had been hissed, and on the strength of his unsuccess he 
became one of the unrecognised Four. Tourgenieff was also ad¬ 
mitted upon the claims of having been hissed in Hussia. Ilussia was 
too far away for the others to go and verify the claim; so the gentle 
Eiissian remained to stab poor Daudet mortally from the tomb, one 
knows not why. Goncourt avers that it was because of Daudet’s 
fatal gift of irony which always tonifies foreigners and provincials. 
Casto may have had something to do with the Eussian’s dislike, only 
oxpi’ossed years afterwards. Daudet was iudisci’ect, we know, debraiUe^ 
to use an untraiislateable word which expresses the quality of his 
Bohomiaiiism, not what the aristocratic Tourgenieff would imderstand 
as a gentleman, and this elemental difference probably had more to 
do with tlie ill-will than Parisian irony, of which it is not likely that 
Tourgenieff was in any particular tensor, having dwelt long enough 
among the Ikirisiaiis to have learnt to hold his own against it. Poor 
Daudet has not much to say about these lamentable “souvenirs.” 
“ As a writer I am beneath contempt; as a man the last of men. 
And my fi’iends kiuAv it well, and tell fine tales of me.” What 
friends ? he asks, and wonders that they should call themselves 
friends, kmowing him so well. He pictures Tourgenieff sitting at his 
table, mild, affectionate, caressing his children. “ I have such cordial 
and exquisite letters from him, and this was what lay beneath that 
kindly smile.” Not an ill-natured word, only a piteous little grimace 
of sm*prise. It is di’oll, he says, and smiles ii’onically. 

Jacl' is the novel he worked most feverishly at, and his longest. 
“ Too much paper, my son,” exclaimed Flaubert, on its appearance, 
and wo heariily echo the complaint. A great deal too much paper, 
and, what is \vorse, too many details, too many characters, and a too 
deliberatt' straining of painful effects. In all Daudet’s long novels, 
except Sajj/w and VEcnngelkte, the author’s talent is remorselessly 
sacrificed to his system. Suppose Daudet to have had the sense and 
taste not to possess a system, to belong to no school, like all the real 
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“mastere” of univeisal literature. We should then have had no 
note-hooks, no personalities, no romans d clef\ iniquitous subservience 
of the fugitive and delicate blue bird that carols inspiration, and 
whose home is aloft among the imsubstantial towers of the imagina¬ 
tion. Had he not been so impatient to put all he saw, or thought he 
saw, into his novels, had he been less ravenous of reality, which, trans¬ 
posed to paper, always greets us with such a curiously unreal aspect, 
then he would have been capable of the large, simple, and great art 
which alone lives. There are beautiful things in Lc Nabab, if we 
could only weed out so much that is neither necessary nor beautiful. 
And even the best passages are marred by that vei^’' surprise of diction 
and observation his system taught him to delight in, and which he 
mistook for the best part of his talent. It is the rare sobriety and sim¬ 
plicity that give such artistic force to VEvamjeliste. Such a tragic 
scene as tliat last parting between the broken-hearted mother and her 
religiously intoxicated daughter in the earlier style would have been 
tortured and strained till the pathos, as in Jack^ w^as lost in the com¬ 
plicated language. Here it is brief, of a classical simplicity :— 

“ * I have no child.’ She said it heavily, with a terrible voice, Aftenvards 
the two women remained standing straight, without a word, without a glance, 
waiting for the carriage they had sent for. It was long, it w’as rapid, incom¬ 
mensurable, like the minute of death. 

“ ‘Adieu, mother, I will write to you,’ said Eline. 

“ The other only said * Adieu.’ 

“Mechanically their cheeks touched, a kiss gliding and chill, like the Hag of a 
temple. But in this brief contact the flesh was moved, cried out, and in the 
depths of Eline, in what was left her of her child, the mother heard the abortive 
swell of a Boh. 

“ ‘ Stay then ! ’ 

“And she held her arms wide open. But Eline, half wild, with a hoarse 
voice :—‘ No, no, your salvation and mine, I save you in breaking our hearts.’ 

“ Madame Ebsen, immovable, in the same place, heard the light step departing 
down the stairway. And the daughter not bending to the window, the mother 
not lifting the curtain to exchange a la.st farewell, the carriage rolled, turned the 
street, was lost among the thousand other carriages in the roar of Paris. 

“ They never met again . , . never ! ” 

By this he had entered in the great last phase of his character, the 
heroism under suffering, which will remain as long as his work endures, 
as long as the fame of his earlier gaiety. The shadow of pain haunts 
his pillow for nearly twenty years, and we can get no glimpse of the 
worker himself without the implacable interposition of its austere and 
pallid \isage. “ He is truly of a devilish energy, that Daudet,” wTites 
Goncourt. “ All the morning he has worked away at Sapho, in spite 
of the cruellest sufferings, and his evenings he spends all the time 
walking from one end of the gallery to the other, with tremblings of 
the leg as if a hall had suddenly broken it.’’ His own constant pre¬ 
occupation is death, to the misery and anxiety of his wife. One day 
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haggard and exhausted, with eyes dulled and frame quivering in 
nervous contractions, he cries: “ Ah, I really suffer too much. There 
are moments when I call upon death as a deliverance.** Another even¬ 
ing he complains bitterly of the night’s intolerable anguish, and cries 
out that pain with him is really too cruel, too wicked^ that his suffering 
exceeds the limits of endurance. In spite of himself, he thinks of 
putting an end to it, and calculates the number of drops of laudanum 
^necessary. This haunting temptation terrifies him. The subject is 
never far from his lips. ‘When he enters a new house his first care is 
to seek out the spot his coffin shall stand in. Death is for him merely 
the glad announcement of the cessation of pain. “ If I were not so 
taken up with my book,” he exclaims, I could find fine things to say 
about pain ”; and describes the strangely ill-natured aspect of the 
people he met at the Hydropathic Institution. Nervous suffering he 
insists embitters, exasperates, and makes man evil. What he yearns 
to do is to be able to paint the heavy and complete slumber of 
physical anguish to the very depth of the stirred being, and the 
childish side these sensations bring to the surface in man. He con¬ 
fesses the need he has, when the sedative begins to operate, to take his 
wife’s hand with an infant’s touch. Broken by pain as he is, never¬ 
theless, as soon as he grows heated mth the febrile excitement of con¬ 
versation, his dull eyes brighten up, his cheeks colour faintly, and ho 
appears to forget his sufferings. 

Far enough away now from the dear days when all his pleasures, 
his very work, were an intoxication, when the mere delight of 
having spoken out his mind quite freely about the old royal houses, 
and 8ho\s’n a Bourbon running ig^ominiously after an omnibus, 
filled him with the champagne of malice. Ah, he did not love the 
old royal houses of France any more than he loved the Institute, 
or Science, or any other conventional object of worship. Far enough 
away, alas ! the frantic dance of delight round the profits of Frmiont 
—the step of Fmnont^ as he called it, when his first great success so 
charmingly turned his head, and the impatience for the telegram from 
town each day acquainting him vdth the theatre receipts; and his long 
face if there were but a deficit of twenty-four francs! What grieves 
him now is not the loss of active joys, but the finer and more subtle 
absence of pretty direct charities, when by opening his study window 
at night he could surprise a poor tramp along the white road of Corbeil, 
and gaily fling him a five-franc piece as the gift of an invisible fairy. 
Life was never so vulgar a matter for him, in spite of note-book and 
realism, that he could not crowd a thousand little fripperies of poetry 
and fancy into it, and occasionally persuade himself that “ it had all 
come true,” like a child in a far-off dream. 

And life was never so base a thing for him that Art could at any 
time take the place of duty, modify the inextinguishable claim of 
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goodness. Courage and tenderness were the qualities experience 
most radiantly developed iii “I wish to write a book oi 

kindliness, of pardon,” he said, ^plaining the subject of La PetiU 
Paroisse, not a good novel, but interesting as the ultimate expressior 
of his theory of sentiment and marital abnegation. A dull book, but 
a generous one, the last message of a subdued and much-tried soul. 
Gentleness here replaces the old engaging vivacity. The thirst ol 
life has gone, the violent, noisj^ need of joy and excitement; only the 
wish for work and quiet love is left behind the subsiding wave. 
It was the war that first transfonned him; deadened this frenzy of 
amusement and taught him to work, to take liis duties as a man 
seriously, and breathed upon him the spirit of literar}- ambition. 

So pain it was who proved his best inspirer. She took tliis little 
thing ” of so many precious impulses into her moulding hands, and 
made a hero of him, a silent, patient, undramatic hero, he who has 
ever felt so deeidj’ for those upon wlumi the hand of Destiny has 
lain harshly and heavil}'. And so we greet him admiringly, what¬ 
ever his faults, kindly, genial, generous creature. Xot great, perhaps, 
not often wise, but ever sympathetic, by reason of his exul)erant 
personality; w'ho has given us many an exquisite page, maiiA' a 
delicate fancy, many a delightful hour in the dull, sad moments of 
existence; w'hose irony, mournful and tender, has often proved a 
tonic in moods of lassitude or indifference; Avhose inextinguishable 
gaiety is ever a fountain of fairy force at 'svhidi the exhausted spirit 
may refresh itself. A vigorous, a vital, a subtle natiu’e, the best of 
him w^as Ikrd, not wTitten. He has enriched literature with many 
a beautiful thought, beautifully expressed, that came to him like the 
shepherd’s star in one of his lovely Provencal conks, in the soft 
night hours of his w ondrous Provence. 

It is, perhaps, premature to pronounce upon him as a standard 
writer with any assured conviction. Ho strove laboriously and failed 
to accomplish w’hat Thackeray so easily achieved, ami without effort he 
accomplished what must endure by the qualities of a matchless grace 
and charm. 


Hannah Lynch. 
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“ Oi:r cities are fast losing their best characteristics,” said Pompeo 
Molraenti at Montecitorio, in one of those eloquent speeches which 
the Chamber hears often from him, and hears, alas! always in 
vain. His name is no doubt known to all readers of this Review, 
although his beautiful books are not as widely read outside the penin¬ 
sula as they merit. His conspicuous position as President of the 
Yenetian Academy has perhaps in a manner obscured, out of Italy, 
his infinite merits and vast erudition as a writer on history and art, 
and even "Wyzewa reproaches him with making Venice]^too exclusively 
his universe. But surely Venice is wide enough, and great enough, to 
be the world of a man penetrated from his earliest years Avith her 
beauty, and with the grandeur of her past, and who, in his childhood, 
saAv, accomplished by his seniors, that union of Venice to northern 
and central Italy which raised such high hopes and caused such 
glorious dreams. 

His works are, as I have said, but little known in England, 
not known at least as the classic scholarship, the historic learning, 
and the artistic erudition of their writer deserve ; nor are the 
debates of the Italian Chamber truthfully enough represented in 
the English press for tlie brilliant oratory of the deputy for Brescia to 
have found any echo in English ears. Eloquent, dauntless, and sar¬ 
castic, liis periods pierce like arrows, and lash like scom’ges, whether 
ho condemns the miserable blasphemies of the modem spirit, or holds 
up to mockery such individual vanity as that of the Under-Secretary 
of State, who had his own name and titles cut under a verse of Dante^s 
on one of the stones of the church of S. Francesco at Assisi! 

^lany-sided as great Italians usually are, politics, literature, and 
historv' alike claim his allegiance, and art is his adored mistress. 

I can imagine nothing more painful than for a man, of fine taste 
and high culture, bom and bred in such a city as Venice, venerating 
every shadow on its waters, every moss upon its walls, to be forced to 
see, day by day, roll up and break over it the mud-wave of modem 
barbarism. So may have watched, from the marble atrium of his villa, 
some Roman patrician of the days of Honorius the approach, upon 
the golden horizon, of the unlettered tribes drawing nearer and nearer 
as the sun descended, to bum, to slaughter, to deflour. “ Great and 
sublime attainment would be that which should save Venice from 
the dreadful menace now hanging over her! ” he cries with the bitter 
(jonsciousness that none will succeed in that endeavour, since her lot 
is now cast in times when her treasures of art are in the hands of 
tradesmen and speculators, to whom her past glory is naught. 
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His years have been passed amongst her art and her disciples of 
art; he has watched the spoilers at their work amongst her treasures, 
and, with the grief of a son who beholds his mother dishonoured, he 
has been overwhelmed in these most recent times by the indignity 
and injustice of her lot. 

She shares that lot with her sisters; the burden of her chains lies 
also on them; every city throughout the peninsula from Monte Rosa 
to Mount Etna has been insulted, dishonoured, defamed, defiled, even 
as she herself. But Venice is threatened with something still more 
than tliis; she is threatened with absolute extinction. There are 
schemes now simmering in the brains of speculators by which she 
will disappear as completely as one of her own fishing-boats when it 
is sucked under the sea, canvas, and timbers, and crew, in a night 
of storm. 

A few weeks ago, Molmenti gave the solitary vote against the 
destruction of more of the Calle, and the establishment of a night’ 
service of steamers on the Canalezzo. The record of that single unsup¬ 
ported vote is his own highest honour, and the shame of his con¬ 
temporaries and co-citizens. But he wrestles in vain with the forces 
of cupidity and stupidity. Whether in the Council Chamber of 
Venice, or in the Parliament of Monteeitorio, he strives in vain to 
resist the trampling hoofs of those devastating barbaric hordes which 
a pseudo civilisation vomits over his count^}^ 

What he justly calls the burial of the lagoons goes on every day ; 
loads of clay and sand and stones being poured into that silent water 
which so lately mirrored walls which were green with the hartstoiigue, 
pennywort, and ivy-leaved toadsflax, and reflected statues white 
through ages in the dustless air, shining acacia leaves, boughs of fig 
and laurel, carved niches, illumined shrines; the rubble and the rubbish 
are shot down into the canals which are chosen for extinction, and the 
walls are scraped, the acacias, the fig-trees, the laurels, are cut down, 
the fruit-boat, the sandaloj the bridal gondola, are pushed out of the 
way by the petroleum-moved steam launch ; where marble fretwork 
crossed the air, there is a cast-iron pontoon, and higher still a telephone 
wire; under foot there is a paved or macadamised way. Marco Polo 
could not find his house now; it still exists, but all around it is 
disfigured, dismantled, defaced. 

The Palazzo Nami and the Ponte del Paradiso made together 
one of the most beautiful comers in the world; go look at that spot 
now; it is enough to make the grey-beard of Cadore rise from his 
grave. There still remains on high, between the two houses, the 
admirable cuspide of the Trecento, on which there is sculptured the 
Madonna, who opens wide her mantle and her cloak to receive 
the kneeling people, but the beautiful bridge has been destroyed, and 
in its place has been buHt a frightful structure, with asphalte roadway 
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and painted metal parapet. In similar manner tlie elegant, yet bold, 
arches of the three bridges at S. Nicolo de Tolentino exist nowhere, 
now, except upon the canvases of painters, and the three banks, near 
the Campo di Marte, w^hich those graceful arches imited, are now 
basely conjoined by three erections of stucco and cast iron. 

“ In the Arzere of Santa Marta,” Molmenti writes in his latest work, “ once so 
green and gay and sunlit, a poor quarter no doubt, but one intensely intei-esting 
*by customs and traditions, there blocks the way now, in all its stolid vulgarity, a 
cotton factory. Between the public gardens and the Lido, instead of the lovely 
verdure of the island of Sant ’Elena, in its grace and its green twili«ght of 
drooped boughs, is a shapeless expanse of mud and cinders, which spreads farther 
every season, and threatens to invade the water-space which separates it from the 
gardens and S. Pietro di Gastello. On this desert of coke and diit there have been 
lately erected offices, sheds, warehouses, chimneys, engines, in the midst of which 
there still stands, hiding as though ashamed, the beautiful church of the Quattro 
Cento. But the invasion has been useless ; the speculations have failed ; and art 
and history mourn unavailingly the senseless and profitless destruction of this 
fairest gem of the lagoons: insularum ocellus. The ruin of Sant ’Elena, of the 
view of San Oeorgio, of the bridge of San Lio, the hideous new wing added to 
the noble brown marbles of the Pal Tiepolo, the hideous iron warehouse fronting 
and afi'ronting the Ca d’Oro, the whitewash daubed on the Pal. Sagredo, the 
indecent alterations and additions to that jewel of Pietro Lombardo the Pal 
Oorner-Spinelli, the new red (like ruddle or red ochre) with which the Pal 
Foscari has been insulted, these are all offences which every traveller of taste, 
every ailist of culture, can see, and number, and denounce. But countless, and 
unknown to the world in general, and undreamed of by those who knew not 
Venice fifteen years ago, is the enormous loss to the city by the destruction at the 
hands of the Municipal Councillors of the Calli, of the Arzere, of the media3val 
bridges, as of those of which I have spoken above, of innumerable nooks and 
corners, historical and beautiful; old wells, old fountains, old shrines, beautiful 
fragments of sculpture and fresco, solemn convent walls, graceful church spires 
and monastic belfries, parapets, arches, doorways, spiral staircases winding up 
to hand-forged iron balconies, lamps of metal-work fine as lace-work, all these 
in innumerable numbers have been effaced, pulled down, built over, or sold; and, 
above all, there have been destroyed those lovely quiet green jfiaces, called each il 
Cnmpo or il Campiello (the field or the little field), where, of old, the Venetians 
fed their sheep, stretches of grass enclosed by old houses, old convents, old towers, 
old quays, old bridges, with always a sculptured well in the centre of each, and 
the splash of oars near at hand.” 

These have nearly all had a similar fate to that of the heautifu.1 
house in the Campo di S. Margherita, which Molmenti es^oially 
laments, of which the Venetian colouring, the carven galleries, the 
climbing vines, the bronze railing, the falling water with its spouting 
jets, have all disappeared, to give place to a yellow, plastered modem 
building, while its basso-relievo of the Virgin, so long dear to all 
artists, has been sold to a picture dealer. 

“ One must l>e blind indeed,” writes Molmenti, “ not to see the horrible mis- 
government of Venice in this latter half of the century, and persons still young 
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can remember a Venice poetic, picturesque, filled with fascination and mysterious 
charm, now destroyed for no other reason than a senseless and brutal craze for 
novelty.” 

What language can strongly enough denounce such wicked and 
insensate acts? 

He quotes the well-known lines of Philippe de Commines as to the 
“ most triumphant city” that he had ever seen, “ the most beautiful 
street” (the Canal Grande) “that there could be found in all the 
world”; and he adds, “ the stranger who comes now into this street 
only finds hinself in a vast alley of shopkeepers.” 

The Canalezzo is now, indeed, as he says, little more than a huge 
bazaar of tradesmen and dealers in curios, in which hundreds of adver¬ 
tisements, in many-coloured posters, announce the wares which are 
now for sale within the ancient palaces. The syndicate of foreign 
traders, now being established in Venice, will achieve its degradation. 

Italian ministers and Italian municipalities are often acscused of not 
encouraging warmly enough English, German, and American trades¬ 
men and manufacturers to establish themselves in Italy, and of 
putting upon foreign commercial establishments in Italy a prohibitive 
taxation; the truth is that it would be much better were such foreign 
firms discouraged more effectively. It is urged on their behalf that 
they bring capital into the country; they may do so, but only to take 
it out again for their own profit, and Italian labour sweats and groans 
only that some millionaire of Eaton Square or Fifth Avenue may 
increase his wealth, whilst at the same time Italian tradespeople, 
trading in their own right, on their own soil, are undersold by the 
shop-keeping and store-keeping Briton and Yankee. 

I am far from entire agreement with Molmenti in many of his 
views (as for instance his admiration of English pre-Itapliaelism), 
but I am wholly with him in his views of the claims of Venice, and of 
the sacrilege which is destroying her; wholly with him in his severe 
and scornful denunciation of wFat he rightly calls the (fnitn e meschina 
arte dei nostre tempi (the mean and trivial art of modem times), and 
of the modem density of perception and invulnerable self-conceit which 
render it impossible for the modem mind to ai)preciate harmony of 
hues and of proportions, and impossible for the modem architect to 
place a new building beside an ancient one without injury or vul¬ 
garity. GKotto could place his church at Padua on the remains of the 
Eoman amphitheatre, with perfect unity, although in absolute con¬ 
trast. When a modem mind has sufficient intuition to enable it to 
admire a work of other times, it can think of no better way of 
showing its admiration than to desire to pull down all the houses in 
its vicinity to lay it bare. The same stupid blunder, the same crime 
against all good taste, was carried into execution in Florence when 
the most interesting house of the Woolstaplers’ Guild, with the four- 
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teenth century lodging of the Fraternity of S. Ghovanni Baptista, and 
all the other surrounding mediaeval buildings of the most admirable 
effect and historic interest, all of them associated with the finest days 
of the Eepuhlio of Florence, were shamefully demolished to “ isolate ** 
the church of San Michele. 

In his last work, Ymezia^ Molmenti says, with entire truth, “ It is a 
supreme duty for the few, who are capable of feeling them, to assert 
the sentiment of, and respect for, Art against the destructive and 
impious tendencies of the time.’^ 

But alas! it is labour of Sisyphus. 

There is now under consideration a scheme to make a tramway- 
road raised on piles from Mestre to Venice parallel with the line now 
followed across the lagoon b}^ the railway. It is difficult to compre¬ 
hend the motives and views of persons who desire to make a beautiful 
water-city into a commonplace land one, or rather it is easy to per¬ 
ceive that the motive inspires the views, since nothing but the greed 
of concessionaires and of contractors could ever have evolved such a 
plan out of any human mind. 

The concessionaire and the contractor arc tlio modem representa¬ 
tives of the ghouls and vampires of old-world romance. Truly, to 
them as to the Sabrcur of Offenbacli nothing is sacred. They are 
guided entirely by their lust of percentage, and to this they are 
ready to sacrifice every other consideration; indeed no other consi¬ 
deration exists for them. They have settled on Italy for many years 
past as they are now settling on Abyssinia. Venice is essentially a 
water-city; dealt with as land cities are, under the present system, 
it will not only be disfigured and mutilated like them, but it wdll be 
swept aAvay; it will cease to be. The world will have in its stead a 
dreary, dingy, trading port, with warehouses, factories, docks, grain 
elevators, electric works, all the polluted, crowded, discoloured, mono¬ 
tonous frightfulness which you can have now at any moment on any 
coastline of the United States of America. Tlie Venice of Giam- 
bellini and the Veronese will be no more; you will have in its stead 
a i>etty maritime Pittsburg. 

At the present moment Molmenti has successfully combated this 
project, but as the abominable scheme of the night steamers on the 
Canalezzo, and the pontoon under S. Zeno, was almost unanimously 
rejected four times by the Venetian Council, yet, on its presentation 
a fifth time, was accepted (unacknowledged influences having been at 
work), it is impossible to all those who love Venice as she merits not to 
feel the greatest anxiety. For these spectators resemble the Rcintgen 
rays, and find means to penetrate through closed doors and all other 
barriers. Iron still resists the Edntgen rays, and such iron the specu¬ 
lators find now and then opposed to them in the scorn of such men as 
the Count Antonio Dona della Eosa, who dismissed with offence and 
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disdain the offer of two millions in gold for the purchase of the his¬ 
toric tapestries of his palace in Venice. 

Were there only fifty such men as Count Dona in every Italian 
province they would he able to hold in check the rage of destruction. 

But the character of Coimt Dona is very rare in these days anywhere, 
and grows rarer with every decade. The sordid Mephistopheles of a 
buyer usually finds as sordid a temper in the Faust of a seller whom 
he tempts. This may he a temper which enriches individuals; it is 
not one -which ennobles or elevates a nation : and frequently not even 
individual wealth is realised for any length of time by the base 
barter, for the gambling on the Bourse, or at the club-house, often 
makes the ill-got gains vanish almost as soon as they are obtained. 
Such persons as find no attraction in either form of gambling, 
unhappily for the most part, shrink from action and from public life. 
Few have the courage of Molmenti, who throws himself into the strife 
careless of what enmity he incurs, and rarely even buoyed up by any 
hope of success in his efforts, since to weave ropes of sand were scarcely 
more hopeless labour: it is impossible to succeed in any public work 
where there is no response to your appeal from the multitudes. And 
the voices of those who do secretly respond in feeling are dumb in 
Italy; people are afraid to speak; they are intimidated by the cry east 
against them of want of energy, and of enmity to progress (progress 
good heavens! a gin-shop instead of a temple!); they are afraid 
to be called reactionary, romantic, unpatriotic, and in municipal 
government, as in other government, everything is done by the wire¬ 
pullers, the money grubbers, the speculators. 

The timid public huddles together mute, submissive, and afraid, 
shorn of its fieeces like a fiock of sheep, but not daring to complain. 

Those who do so dare are either ignored, or, if they give trouble, 
are repressed. The gondoliers of Venice have again and again risen 
against the ruin of their livelihood by the “ black devils of the 
mporetti, but force is at once called in and they are brutally silenced, 
flimg into prison, and deprived of their licence, i.c., of their daily 
bread. Because it is so picturesque a calling, and the balancing of 
the oar looks so easy a work, those who are outside it do not realise its 
hardships. In summer, if Venice be full, it is well enough, and brings 
a fair, though never a high, wage, but in the other seasons it is a life of 
great and continual exposure and fatigue. In cold weather, and 
Venice is intensely cold in the winter solstice, the long vigils on the 
traghetto are most tedious and trying, especially through the long 
chill nights. When the icy winds blow in from the Alps or the 
Adriatic, the gondolier stands exposed to all their fury, whilst the 
passenger he carries sits warm and sheltered under the felze. 

Strong and lithe in form, often handsome in feature, almost invari¬ 
ably intelligent and acquainted with legend and verse, invariably 
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courteous and well-bred, the gondolier sliould have received the utmost 
attention from his rulers. It is painful to know that no body of men 
has ever been so slighted, so injured, and so wantonly outraged. 

There is nowhere any more interesting and deserving community 
than the Yenetian gondoliers, and few more wortliy of regard; yet 
they have been dealt with as though they were no more than so 
much scum of the sea. Their long-established rights receive no 
consideration, and their injuries no compensation. 

If the vote of Venice could have been honestly polled, no steam¬ 
boat would ever have been allowed on the Grand Canal, as, if the 
vote of Florence could have been honestly polled, the centre of 
Florence would be now standing untouched, and would have remained 
untouched for many a generation. 

Meanwhile, it is said by those competent to judge that the great 
Mm'azzi, which protect Venice from the onslaught of the sea in winter 
storm, and which we all know so well as we pass out from the lido 
by the Bar of Malamocco to Chioggia, are being dangerously under¬ 
mined by the attacks of the high tides in rude weather, and require 
costly and immediate repair. It is in vain that this most necess^iry 
work is urged upon the Government in Borne. The Government 
neither undertakes it itself, or allows Venetians to undertake it. For 
any foolish, needless, disfiguring work, such as the installation of the 
electric light in the ducal palace, against which Venetians in vain 
protested, the government is always ready to waste millions. But for 
a work of obvious and vital necessity, such as that of the strengthening 
of the Murazzi, it has not a soldo to spare. 

The architecture of Venice has the fragility as it has the fairness of 
the dianthus or the gemmia of the sea; its walls and buttresses and 
foundations are plunged into salted, sanded mud; its piles grow green 
and bro'WTi and purple with weed; its snowy marbles and its ruddy 
stones are mirrored in rippling or in stagnant water; they tremble 
uiid(?r the vibrations caused by the accursed paddle-boats; they 
(pdver, like living things, imder tlie knife, as the engines roar and the 
ciog-wheels turn. Assailed as the city is witliin by the invasion of 
steam and barbarism, it is entirely certain that she could not resist 
the force of the inrushing waters if the Murazzi were ever to yield to 
the pressure of a winter sea; and it is unhappily quite possible that 
the gigantic barrier of the sea-walls may give way on some day of 
unusually high tides and violent tempest, and the city herself will 
then be overwhelmed beneath the Adriatic waters. 

Who would care if this were her fate ? 

The contractors, and concessionaires, and jerry builders, and bureau¬ 
cratic tliieves, and foreign speculators would have the ideasure and 
profit of building a spick and span new town north-east of Mestre: 
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all tireBome reminiscences of the Lion of St. Mark would have sunk 
with the bronze horses underneath the waves. 

Many public men would breathe more freely were Venice hut a 
memory of the past entombed in seaweed and in sand. For there is 
nothing so curiously malignant or so restlessly jealous as the enmity 
of a feeble Present of a great Past. It is such malignity, it is such 
jealousy, which, even more than greed of gain, and vitiated taste, 
caused, and causes, and will cause, the destruction of the great cities 
of Italy by Italian deputies, syndics, and municipalities, and by those 
foreign companies and alien sjieculations to which they unhappily 
open their gates. 

If one did not see it "s^ith one’s own eyes, it would seem incredible 
that, even in tliis age, such cities as Venice and Florence and Homo 
could have been sacrificed to the ignominious interests of wire-pullers. 
Each possessed, to protect it, unique beauty, splendour of association 
and tradition, an heroic past: and for each had the greatest of men 
laboured, in each had the charm of atmosphere and horizon lent 
a more than mortal loveliness to the architecture of man. And each 
is now wrecked, and ransacked, and despoiled, and obliterated, and 
destroyed as though a horde of savages had been let loose in their 
precincts. 

There is no language strong enough to condemn the injuries 
from which they suffer. 

On the walls of the Flavian Amphitheatre there grew in mar¬ 
vellous fertility countless plants unknown elsewhere; survivors of 
sylvan worlds destroyed, of botanical kingdoms for ever perished, 
the seeds of which perchance had lodged in the sandals of the legions 
as they came from Palmyra or Babylon; this most precious legacy of 
nature was, as everyone knows, mercilessly destroyed in the first 
years of the ItaKan occupation of Rome. 

The uprooting with knives and acids of the unique flora of the 
Colosseum was a type of the acts which, for the last fifteen years, 
liave hacked away and corroded and destroyed off the face of the 
earth the supreme flowers of human genius. 

In the present debasement and desecration of Italian cities there is 
not even such motive and excuse as that which was urged by archa?- 
ologists for the ruin of these plants. There is everything lost, 
nothing whatever gained, in the debasement of classic and artistic 
cities to the level of Buluwayo or Klondyke. 

To pull down the Palazzo Venezia and the Palazzo Torlonia, which 
it is decided to do in Rome, in order that the statue of Victor 
Emmanuel, for which the funds have not even yet been raised, may 
be visible from the Corso, is as contemptible as it is childish. The 
beauty of the Campidoglio is already ruined in order to place that 
statue there; might not that sufiice ? To throw down the Tower of 
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the Amadei to put in its place a restaurant, or a drinking-shop, is 
so stupid an act that the enormity of the ofEence to history and art is 
almost forgotten in its imbecility. To place the stations and rails of 
tramway companies on the macigno pavement under the Campanile, 
the Battistero, and the Duomo of Florence, is an outrage to the 
whole educated world and the history of five centuries. To destroy 
tlie Ponte del Paradiso in order to put a cast-iron pontoon in its place, 
^is an ahomination which would only seem possible to a company of 
clowns crazy with drink; whilst to turn the lovely isle of Sant 
’Elena into a heap of cinders for the pleasure of a carriage-bmlding 
company, which company was not even guaranteed from bankruptcy, 
was unquestionably as unbusinesslike and as unprofitable as it was 
impious. 

There is neither common sense, nor common decency, in the cliief 
part of the measures taken mthiii the last decade to humiliate and 
imbastardise the cities and towns of Italy. The process of destruction 
began indeed much earlier; but witliin the last ten years the pace 
has been increased from a leisurely walk to a furious gallop. The 
scramble to be first to outrage, to deface, to despoil, has become a 
St. Vitus’s dance amongst the syndics, assessors, and councilmen; each 
deliriously eager for the approving smile of the various ministers in 
whose Iiands the destinies of these great and unrivalled TJrbes unfortu¬ 
nately are placed. 

It must be remembered by the foreign reader that there is no 
Ministre des Beaux Arts in Italy. There is a Minister of Education, 
another of Public Works, and another of Agriculture, and between 
these three all questions of art and architecture are divided. The 
mischief the trio does is incalculable, for tliey are seldom selected 
with any regard to their aesthetic qualifications. Indeed, if ever 
tiiivone of them show any scholarly capacity and aptitude for his 
otfice, like that which was shown by Yillari, his possession of power 
is s'ciT short. Of the present minister of agriculture it is related 
tliat, as he looked over a valley planted with magnificent olives near 
Brescia, lie exclaimed: “ What fine willows! ” 

A similar ignorance in matters belonging to th& respective depart¬ 
ments is exj^eeted of the ministers of Education and Public Works, 
Were there a Minister of Fine Arts, he would imdoubtedly be 
chosen from the attorneys, the manufacturers, or the rural Beotians. 

The late nduister of agriculture, Count Francesco Guicciardini, had 
an admirable and thorough command of the objects of his Dicastero; 
skilled in agricultm:e himself, and the owner of large estates, he knew 
what to do and how to do it; and by his energy the recent outbreak 
of phylloxera was arrested before any great losses had ensued. 
But outside agriculture, his influence was less excellent, because he 
was unfortunately enabled to meddle with matters not agricultural 
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and beyond bis knowledge ; as when be ordered the destruction of a 
whole quarter of the martial and ancient city of Pistoia, and the 
waste of the town funds in the erection of a new savings-bank. Over 
the choice of a design for this building, the townspeople of Pistoia 
are now violently quarrelling, whilst many of their finest and noblest 
palaces are left empty to decay ! A minister of the strictest probity, 
of the strongest desire to do what is just and wise, is never long 
able to resist the pressure of tliose around him, the force of example, 
the persuasions of local magnates, and the insistence of *the crowd 
of hungry perquisite-hunters. It is such shocking and wicked 
waste of money as this in Pistoia which impoverishes every town, 
and disfigures each mth vulgar piles of brick and iron, and grotesque 
monuments of black metal, whilst a miserable woman at their 
gates pays four centimes duty on a pint of milk before she can 
take it past the guards to sell, and a wretched man, who owns a 
little road-fed fiock of goats, is taxed two hundred francs a year 
before he may drive them into the streets to yield the little nourisli- 
ment which they can afford to invalids and children. Should the law 
proposed by Luzzatti, now imder consideration, pass, and tlie debts of 
the Communes be paid by the State, and monies be hencefortli lent 
by the State to the Communes, this wicked expenditure \^ill in¬ 
crease tenfold, and the jobbery accompanying it will be multiplied 
in similar measure. 

No one of the governing classes is guiltless in the matter; cabinets, 
senators, deputies, prefects, mayors, town-coimcils, provincial councils, 
each and all, sin alike in this matricide, and seem to vie with each 
other in suggesting and executing the abominable projects which 
disgrace the close of the century. 

In this day, in everything appertaining to municipal government, 
the greater is sacrificed to the lesser; the smug, the ordinoiy, the 
expedient, the venal are first of all considered ; the kind of man who 
pushes to the front in affairs is bustling, sharp, keen, insensible, in 
w^hose own existence no necessity for anything except vulgar prosperity, 
as ugly os you will, is felt for an hour. To speak to such men of 
such impersonal de5res as moved the makers of the great cities of 
Italy, is to speak in an unknown tongue, which they appraise as 
gib^rish. They are, for the present time, the rulers of the world, 
and the material they are made of is the same clay whether its shape ‘ 
take that of an emperor or a contractor, of a king or a beadle, of a 
minister or a vestryman. At the present hour the earth is given over 
to them. 

"Wyzew^a, in his article in the Recite dee Deux Mmules, called 
“L’Agonie deVenise,” accepts this insatiable mania for destruction as 
a characteristic, which of course it undoubtedly is, of the general disease 
of modernity; but he does not seem to trace it to what is surely its 
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source, the greed of gain. All these engineers, builders, contractors, 
town councillors, bankers, usurers, speculators, chairmen, shareholders, 
and directors of companies, can make nothing out of the ancient glory 
and grace of beautiful cities; the mayors can get no savoury morsel 
to compensate them for all their servility and time-serving; the 
deputies can find no useful plunder to enrich the crew who have voted 
for them; in respecting the beauty of the past, syndicates and trades- 
^ men and gamblers on ’Change would reap no har\'eBt of gold what¬ 
ever. 

What else but greed has been the motive of that shameless desecra¬ 
tion of Borne against which Gleoffroy has raised his voice from the 
tomb to protest ? 

What else but greed the motive of that infamous destruction of 
the entire centre of Florence, its historic towers and churches and 
palaces, tom down with blind rage to be replaced by hideous hotels, 
and monster shops, and grotesque monuments ? the most piteous, and 
the most inexcusable injury over done to the rights of history and 
of art? 

What else the motive of that wanton disfigurement of Venice 
which has disgraced the last fifteen years of the municipal rule, and 
is about to continue the work of ruin merely to enrich the men of 
greed, the English and American tradesmen, the Hebrew speculators, 
the Herman hucksters, the cosmopolitan inflators of bubble companies ? 

The motive of all these destructions is always the same, and 
always of the lowest kind: gain. Everyone concerned in them gains 
or hopes to gain. There is no other instinct or idea than this. It 
is, like the present diplomacy of Europe, an all-round game of grab ; 
and a large percentage of the gains goes to the doctors who label 
the gambling Hygiene. 

The plea of health is a falsehood usually advanced in excuse of such 
destructions as those of the Florentine centre and the Venetian Calli and 
Campielli. Those who allege it know, as well as I do, that the un¬ 
healthiness lies not in the habitations but in the habits of the people. 
Water never touches their bodies; tight-lacing is a female rule in 
even the peasant class; the field-worker is as tightly cased in her 
leather stays as the duchess in her satin corset. The favourite foods 
of the populace are such as give worms, dysentery, and skin diseases; 
their drinks are adulterated and poisonous; ‘ their general habits are 
unwholesome and injurious beyond all description; they are saved 
only by the purity of the air which the municipalities, who chatter of 
hygiene, do their best to pollute with acid and chemical fumes, and 
the stench of noxious trades. 

(1) Contadini drink the vitiacciaf or vinella^ made from the dregs of the wine-vats; but 
others drink (and often the contadino does so also) the chemical staffs sold at dtinking- 
houBM and taverns with which the country roads are studded. 
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The men who prate of hygiene know these facts as well as I do; 
they know, I repeat, that the insalubrity is in the habits, not in the 
habitations; but the conventional lie passes muster and serves its end: 
it enables landlords to sell, and lawyers to pocket fees, and contractors 
to make profits, and all the troops of middlemen to fatten on the 
demolition of noble and ancient places and the creation of shoddy 
stucco architecture in its stead. 

The sense of beauty has died with it: it is dead in the ruling classes; 
and what is far worse, dead in the populace; dead, or nearly so, in the 
writers, the painters, the sculptors. If in this latter class there 
were any strong, true, and delicate instinct of what is noble and 
beautiful, Molmenti would not stand alone in the Council of Venice; 
Prince Corsini would not alone have resisted the destruction of the 
Florence of the Benaissance; Georgio Franchetti would not be the 
only person capable of treating a Venetian building with tenderness 
and respect; d’Annunzio would not alone repeat the denunciations of 
two dead foreigners, Geoffrey and Gregorovius, of the violation of 
ancient and of mediscval Borne. The voices of the artists (were they 
artists in feeling indeed) would be, and would have been, so powerful 
that no ministry and no municipality would have ventured to ignore 
them. 

But most modem artists are afraid to offend their public, their 
patrons, the town-councils, the mayors, and communes, or the ministers 
of education or of public works, to which or to whom they look for 
employment; they have the decoration-hunger, which is one of the 
chief curses of Continental Europe, and decorations only come from 
the pow'ers above ; and in these powers above there is not the faintest 
glimmer of taste or feeling, there is only jealousy of a great and 
unapproachable Past. 

Therefore, the few who do feel indignation do not speak; and the 
speculator, the jeny builder, the cunning lawyer and conveyancer, the 
vast body of greedy and gross spoilers, have their way unchecked. 

In the case of Borne, of course, that cruellest and ugliest of all 
passions, religious antagonism, has had much to do with the atrocious 
ruin of the Prati del Castello, of the Trastevere generally, of the 
passage of the four trams in derision in face of St. Peter’s, of the 
hideous gim-crack houses built under the walls of the Lateran, of the 
destruction of street shrines and votive chapels and ancient chapels, of 
the erection of the entire quarters of what is called New Borne but 
religious hatred cannot be the cause of the barbarous scraping and 
daubing of classic buildings, of the degradation of the Via Nomentana, 
and of Porta Pia, of the ruin of such glory and grace as that of the 
Ludovisi and the Famesina villas, of the bedaubing and beplasteiing, 

(1) It ia now almost forgotten that the Ludoviai gardens ever existed as the motley 
fashion ci the new Brnoan world flocks to&e American Legation in the Pal. PiomUino ! 
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the dwarfing and disfiguring, the vulgarising and disfiguring of every¬ 
thing which is touched by the modem jndiles of Eome. No matter 
what the Syndic be called, whether Buspoli or Gfuiccioli, or Torlonia, 
no matter whether the cabinet be headed by Budini or Gfiolitti, by 
Crispi or Bepretis, the pickaxe is never at rest, and the hammer and 
hatchet sound ceaselessly in street and garden, on desecrated altars, 
and in devastated groves. 

To what end have served the fury and haste with which ancient 
ecclesiastical buildings have been razed to the ground in both the 
cities and the provinces ? To none whatever so far as any diminution 
of the funds and the numbers of ecclesiastical foundations can be 
counted. 

The suppression of the monasteries and convents was actuated by 
love of gain as much as by polemical rancour, by the hunger of the 
newly-created kingdom, for their treasures and riches, for their rich 
endowments and saleable possessions. There was no sincerity about 
it; there could be none in a nation then almost entirely Catholic; and 
this insincerity is proved by the indifference with which the State 
allows the re-establishment of these buildings and these orders. At 
this moment the bare-footed Carmelites, a most bigoted order, have 
lately opened a new church and convent in Milan, which are 
endowed with three millions of money, and have been opened with 
great pomp by the Archbishop, the same cardinal to whom the lato 
minister Prinetti paid such humble court. Similar institutions are 
being re-created in all directions possessing all the evils of those which 
were suppressed without their artistic beauty, and largely without 
their good faith and munificent charity. Bich and lovely maidens 
continue to take the veil when too young to have any realisation of 
what they do,^ and the church is as enriched as of old by their dowers; 
whilst the monk is not the less dangerous to intellectual liberty 
because, when he goes out of the gates for a few hours, he wears the 
hideous hat, coat, and trousers of the layman of the adjacent town. 
The ancient monasteries and convents were at least an education to 
the eye: who could daily see the Certosa of Pavia, or of the Val 
d’Ema, and not be purified and instructed in visual memory and 
artistic instinct ? The new revivals of the old orders teach nothing 
except a base and strictly modem union of superstition and com¬ 
promise. Indeed, the State forces the priest to be base; it makes it 
the condition of allowing his existence. If he do not succumb to the 
State in all things (even in those most opposed to his conscience), he 
is deprived of bis placet ; and 2^nardelli has in these last few days 
stated that he will deprive him of it without such legal forms as have 
hitherto been observed. For one of the greatest of the misfortunes 

(1) A few months ago the Prime Mimster was present at the tahing of the veil hy a 
young rriatiTe in Naples* , . 
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of Italy is that neither in the Eadicals or in the Conservatives, or in 
any one of the groups into wliich political life is divided, is there the 
slightest trace of any respect for individual freedom; liberty of 
action and of opinion obtain no fair play from any one of the parties 
of the State. 

The sense of symmetry and harmony seems, I repeat, to be leaving 
the terrestial race; the want of beauty, as the daily bread of life, 
grows less and less felt every year by the modem mind. Beauty, 
natural and artistic, has become entirely indifferent to the majority of 
even highly educated modem men and women. They have no leisure 
to contemplate it, no temperament capable of feeling it; it is in no 
sense necessary to them ; it makes no impression either on their retina 
or their memory. Their lives pass before a revolving panorama, so 
rapidly dissolving and changing that they have no distinct impression 
of any of the scenes or subjects. Every year modem habits become 
more unlovely, and modem sensibilities more blunted. The preserva¬ 
tion of what is beautiful, per se, at the present time is almost always 
ridiculed, unless it can be shown to be joined to some profit or 
utility. The characteristic passion of the hour is greed; greed of 
possession, desire of acquisition, and passion for ostentation. Trade 
has become an octopus embracing the w hole world ; the thirst for gain 
engrosses all classes; beauty, unless it l>e a means of gain, is to this 
temper a useless, or worse than a useless, thing: it is regarded as a 
stumbling block and encumbrance. It is doubtful if even the power 
of perceiving what is beautiful has not in a great measure left a large 
part of the population in all countries. Modem cities would not be 
what they are now had not the race to a great extent grown colour¬ 
blind and become without the sense of proportion. Modem builders 
and modem engineers would remain unoccupied were not tlio genera¬ 
tions which employ and enrich them destitute of all artistic feelings. 

Many of the prevailing fashions would be so odious to jHirsons with 
any delicate or accurate jierception, that such fashions could never liave 
become general had any perception of this kind been general. Even 
the deformity of their own bodies awakens no aversion in the modem 
public; if it did, the bicycle w^ould never have been in demand. 

Such blindness and deadness to the cliarm of beauty is to be noted 
in every nation, and is developed even in the extreme East whenever 
modem European and American usage influences the Oriental. 

Japan is rapidly becoming the rival in vulgarity and hideousness 
of Chicago. 

It is no doubt general and inevitable, the low tone of suscepti¬ 
bility, the dense thick-skinned temper, which accompany what is 
/•ailed Civilisation, which are to be seen everywhere from cold to 
warm latitudes, wherever the steam-engine screams and the shoddy 
suits are worn. 
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The modem temper is something even worse than inartistic; it is 
brutally and aggressively hostile to beauty, whether natural or 
architectural. It will go out of the way to injure, to deface, to 
uproot, to level with the dust. 

To the cold, bald, hard, derisive temper of the modem majority there 
is something offensive and irritating in beauty, whether it he seen in the 
stately verdure of a tree in its summer gloiy, or of an ancient tower,‘ 
brown and grey in the light of evening. To fell the tree, to pull 
down the tower, is the first instinct of the modem mind, and it is an 
instinct clamorous, savage, insatiable, bom of incapacity and triviality, 
of the hunger for destruction, and of a secret and ignoble jealousy. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that modem education implants and 
increases this insensibility. If it did not, modem municipalities would 
not be what they are, would not do what they do. The only resistance 
to this insensibility is found, and this but rarely, at the two extremes 
of the social scale—the peasant and the noble, /.r., in those who are 
least subjected to the pressure of general education. In the man, 
absolutely uneducated, and in the man reared by an individual and 
highly cultured education, are alone now to be found any appreciation 
of l»enuty, natural or artistic. 

A French \iTitor, with no pity for the lovers of teas and porcelains, 
has said recently tliat he looks forward with joy to the time when 
the whole empire of China will be studded with factories and mines 
as thickly ns blades of grass grow in a meadoiv. Most modem 
pf^rsons have no higher ideal than his. In similar phrase, Ferrero, 
whose political writings I have often cited wth approval, and whose 
striking abilities I greatly admire, but with whose narrow socialist 
tom|K‘r I liave no sympathy, actually states that the plain of 
liombaniy was createil by nature to be studded with factory chinmeys I 
He even approves wiiat is one of the most shameful and illiberal facts 
in modem times, the closing of the w orld-famous theatre of I^a Scala 
through denial of its subsidy by the Milan municipality. 

Ho makes excuse for this miserable meanness, that opera houses 
w ith boxes are not possible under a democracy ! This seems to me 
yary illogical. Surely the love and appreciation of music are not 
restricted to a nobility ? The stalls, with their close neighbomrhood, 
their more or less incessant movement, their frequent twittering 
and wiiispering, break the cliarm of great melody. No art can 
at any time be fully and delicately felt in the presence of a crowd. 
One goes to a private view for the people ; one returns in the early 
morning of a paying day, when the rooms are almost empty, for 
the pictures. To close the Scala in order to spite a social class is 
surely a jmltry action; and the loss to composers and singers, and 

(l) Tht‘ other day I saw from a railway-train a grand old Longobardo tower wltioh 
had been coloured a bright pink ! 
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io the renown of Milan, will be immense. But it is entirely typical 
of the temper which is ruling in Italian municipalities and communes 
nt ihis moment, and which also so largely characterises the Gbvemment, 
no matter whosoever be the chief thereof. 

Even into remote mountain towns and in small forgotten cities, on 
the edge of lonely lakes, or deep-sunk in chestnut woods, or ilex- 
forests, the same desecration creeps, and sullies, and pollutes. Gfim- 
orack, gaudy villas, and pasteboard houses, show their pert and paltry 
forms amidst noble palaces, or beside patrician towers. Pistachio 
green paint makes day hideous everywhere, daubed on deal shutters 
and blinds, accompanied by the paltry stained doors, and the stucco 
mouldings, of the epoch. The modem municipality displays its 
whitewashed and belettered frontage, unashamed, on some grand old 
piazza, which has seen centuries of strife and splendour. Silent 
sunlit bays of Tyrrhene or Adriatic, lovely as a poem of Shelley, are 
made vulgar and ludicrous by lines of habitations such as the jerry- 
builder of the end of the nineteenth century procreates, wearing an air 
of smug imbecility which makes one long to slap their stucco faces; 
of course the drinking-shop, the cycling-casino, and the shooters’ 
club have been run up beside them so that their jmtrons and 
frequenters may befoul the roseate evening, and insult the etherial 
night. 

Moreover it is strange to note how, with the vulgarisation of the 
towns and of the landscapes in this classic land, the human physi¬ 
ognomy loses its classic unity and grace, grows heavier, coarser, 
meaner, commoner, changes indeed entirely its type and colomring; 
the camus or the snub nose replaces the aquiline, the scrofulous mouth 
replaces the lips shaped like a Cupid’s bow; the eyes diminish in size 
and grow lack-lustre; the beautiful oval outline of cheek and chin alters 
to the bull-dog jaw and puffy cheeks; the clear and pure skin alters 
to the sodden, pallid, unwholesome complexion of the new type. Tliis 
is no exaggerated statement; anyone can see the change for himself 
who Tivdll take the trouble to observe such young Italians as tlirong 
the second and third-rate and dining saloons of cities, and then 
go into the more remote country, and see the Italiote race still in 
its integrity, in old world hamlets of the Abruzzi or the Appenines, 
in forest-sheltered nooks of the Sabine or the Carrara mountains, in 
sea-faring windswept villages of the Veneto, in nomad sheep-folds on 
the oak-studded grass plains of the Basilicata, or in old walled tovms, 
calm and venerable, in the lap of the high hills, where the shriek of 
the engine has not yet becm heard; where it is still unknown, that 
which Loti calls in his latest work, “ cette chose de laid, de noir&tro, do 
tapageur, d’idiotement empress^e, qui passe vite, vite, ^-branle la torre, 
trouble oe calme d^licieux par des sifflets et des bmits de fcrailles, lo 
chemin de fer, le chemin de fer! — plus nivelant que le temps. 
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propageant la basse camelote de I’industrie, d^Tersant ohaque jour 
de la banality et des imbeoiles.” 

In the provinces he will still find, in thousands of living creatures, 
the youths of Luca Signurelli, the knights of Giorgione and Car¬ 
paccio, the young gods of Paolo Yeronese, the noble grey-beards 
of Tiziano, the stately women of Michelangiolo, the enchanting 
children of RafiaeUe, and Correggio. But in the towns, and in the 
country where it receives the moral and physical miasma of the 
towns, he will find little else but the debased modem type, with its 
snigger of conceit, its cynical grin, its criminal’s jaw, its cutaneous 
eruptions, its dull and insolent eyes, its stunted growth, and its 
breath foul with nicotine and chemical drinks, such as the modem 
schools, and the modem scientists, and the modem dram-shops have 
made it. 

Commerce, from being beneficent, is fast becoming a curse. It 
usurps and absorbs all place and all energy. Its objects are allowed 
to push out of existence all higher aims; armies and navies exist only 
to protect it; and an English Premier was not ashamed at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet last November to declare that this was their unique 
aim: to con<iuer fresh fields for trading, and protect the trader in 
liis invasion of the rights of others. His Seci*etary of State for the 
Colonies and his Chancellor of the Exchequer have, still more 
rewmtly, repeated after him this singularly ignoble view of a nation’s 
duty, and of a soldier’s and sailor’s obligation. 

The Se^^retary of the Colonies, indeed, rising to unwonted enthusi¬ 
asm, adds that all the greatness of Great Britain lies in its commerce. 
No doubt tliis may be a fact; but it is not an ennobling fact; and 
it is one wliich is the parent of gross sins, and the enemy of high 
ideals; in the name of commerce, murder, theft, and torture are 
all legalised, and the most brutal egotism deified; it can be at best 
only a material greatness which is thus consolidated. 

To measure the greatness of a nation by its commerce alone is like 
measiuring the virtue of a man solely by the amount of his income. 
This manner of estimation is one common in the world, but it can 
never l>o considered a high standanl. However, this excuse of the 
prior and dominant claims of c'ommeroe which may be put forwani in 
the c^ase of Great Britain for the sacrifice of all other interests to 
commercial interests cannot be alleged by Italy except in some 
districts of the north. What requires protection in five-sixths of 
Italy, and only suffers extinction through fiscal pressure, is small 
commerce: personal arts, crafts, and trades, which flourished so happily 
in past times, and would still live in fair peace and comfort were 
they not stoned out of existence by a merciless taxation, direct and 
indirect. These neither disfigure or offend the beautiful and vener¬ 
able little towns in which they dwell; the smith has his anvil under 
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a lx)mbard aroh, the apothecary keeps his ointments and simples in 
old majolica vases, the barber’s pole slants under a shrine of the 
Eenaissance, the cloth-seller piles his bales against the sculpture of 
a Seicento wall, the seedman’s sacks show the shining berries in their 
gaping mouths behind the iron-scroll work of medisBval kneeling- 
windows. It is not they who have hurt their birthplaces. 

It is the English syndicate, the Jew syndicate, the German money¬ 
changer, the American tram-contractor, the foreign electric company, 
the foreign co-operative store-keeper, who have no end but their own 
gain, and tempt to shameful acts those native to the soil, in whose 
hands lie the fate of these historic, and late happy, places. 

Ferrero has, conceniing this, a true and touching passage which is 
mudi worthier of him than his views regarding La Scala. He says, 
in a recent able article on the “ Miseria e Bichezza in Italia ”:— 

“ The tendencies of new commercial life in its immense enterprises is to send 
money and movement into a very few amongst the cities of Italy, the others live 
content with their small traffic and trade; though trembling when the tieet well- 
springs of their small fortunes are menaced or run dry. Many of these towns 
were in other days rich, and still preserve the evidences of their splendid past in 
sumptuous palaces, spacious squares, monumental churches ; a sense of venerable 
years, of profound repose lie on them ; yet a sad and cruel tragedy often passes 
between these walls ; beneath the magnificent palaces of the Renaissance and the 
beautiful medijeval Lombard churches, the populace ijcrishes slowly of hunger. 
The small ancient industries disappear, crush^ out by the victorious rivalry of 
the great tradesmen of the north. The ruin of these small industries and of these 
individual crafts began some decades ago ; but it was much less cruelly felt then 
than it is now, and the sole recourse or solace now left to it is in revolt. A revolt 
to w'hich the Government only replies by fixed Imyonets, and a duty on corn, 
which is a crime.’^ 

Ferrero, as a political economist is bound to do, considers that no 
means should be taken to artificiaUy sustain ancient methods of work 
and trade, but he says with entire truth that to artificially depress 
and deplete them is on the part of the State an abominabhi act. To 
wear out the temper and jiatience of tlie populace with harassing 
edicts; to drive to desperation those who are cheerful and contcuited 
in an honestly supported poverty; to starve them by artificially raised 
food-prices and hy gate-taxes, which ruin the small trader, the modest 
householder, and tlie niral vendor alike; to render it, by a monstrous 
taxation, impossible for small industries to exist; to levy introme-tax 
(tamd di famiglia) on the jK)orest labourer—this is the terrible error, 
the inexcusable cruelty, of which the actual, and every preceding, 
Italian Cabinet is, and has been, guilty. If there be revolution in 
the air, who can wonder ? The granaries are guarded by battalions, 
whilst millions are thrown away on bod statues to Savoy princes. 
These ore facts which it is not necessary for a man to know his A B C 
to read. But they are the primer which is daily placed before the 
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eyes of the many various peoples of Italy from the Col de Tenda to 
Cape Sorauo; and these peoples are of rare intelligence even where 
wholly illiterate: often, indeed, most intelligent where most illiterate. 

There were, not many years ago, a great measure of mirth and 
contentment in all the minor cities of Italy, and in the small towns 
and the big walled villages; much harmless meny-maldng and 
pastime, much simple and neighbourly pleasiure, much enjoyment of 
that ben’ di Dio,” the blessed air and sunshine. Most of it has 
been killed now; starved out, strangled by regulations and penalties 
and imposts, and a fiendish fiscal t 3 rranny; dead like the poor 
slaughtered forgotten conscripts in Africa. 

But this opens out a political question, and it is not of politics that 
these pages treat, but of art and its outrage: above all, of such 
outrage in Venice; since the President of her Academy did me, of 
late, the honour to say to mo : “ Non puo Lei far nulla per salvare 
la nostra povem Venezia ? ” Alas! how jiowerless are all our forces 
against the ever-rising tide of modern barbarism! 

A precious intaglio of exquisite workmanship is being broken up 
and pulverised under our eyes; and no one cares. 

I know a wide plain, intersected by many streams, and l 3 ’ing full 
in the light of the west; these streams are filled from August to 
October with millions of white water-lilies. 

Nothing more beautiful can be beheld than these countless water- 
(?oiu:8t?8 covered with these cups of snow, which share the clear, slowly- 
ripj)liiig streams only with the water wagtail and the sedge-warbler, 
tlie bullrush, ami tlie flag. The^' resemble exactly the river on which 
the A'irgine delle llocche dnit with their brothers and Claudio. But 
the pensauts push their black flat-bottomed boats recklessly amongst 
the silver goblets of the flowei’s, crashing into them and breaking 
tliem with brutal iiKlifference, and raking them into lieaps in their 
boats, to be cast up on to the oozing banks to rot and serve as land 
manure ; the* boorish insensibility of tlie boatmen is t\"pical of their 
time; the lilies would serve quite as well for maiiiue w'ere the}’ 
allowed to live out their level}’ life, and were not gathered until they 
w'cre yellow’ and faded; but they w'ho rake them in do not wait for 
their natural setison of decay; they smash and break them in full 
flow’er as tliey kill birds on the nest in the fields and hedges. 

Their fate is like the fate of tliat greater lily, rosy-red at sunset, 
which lies cradled on the waters betw'een Mestre and Murano; and 
w’hich is roughly and jminfully being uprooted and destroyed that a 
jiack of foreign traders and native attorneys may wax fat and lay 
up gold. 

No doubt her fate is common in these days; no doubt, all over 
tlio world, capitalists and socialists join hands across the gulf of 
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difference to unite in the destruction of all that is beautiful, graceful, 
harmonious, and venerable. 

But in Italy such destruction is more sad and shameful than anywhere 
else in Europe, by reason of the magnificence and glory of her past, 
and in view of the pitiful fact that the land which was a Pharos of light 
and leading to the earth is now every year and every day receding 
farther and farther into darkness: that dreadful darkness of the 
modem world which comes of polluted waters and polluted air, of the 
breath of poisoned lungs and the pressure of starving crowds. The 
basest form of venality, the lowest form of greed, have fastened on 
her with the tentacles of the devil-fish; and are eveiy hour devouring 
her. 

On DA. 

Since these pages were passed through press, insurrection has been 
violent in two-thirds of Italy, and has been violently repressed. This 
could have been foreseen by anyone who hod accurately estimated the 
tendencies of public life and thought during the last ten years; and 
revolution cannot logically be held a crime in a nation creah^d by 
revolution. Logic, however, is not a merit of any of the existing 
Governments of Europe, and Italy has been handed over to militai^' 
despotism Vordre regne d Warsaw* 

Were it not for the terrible suffering wliich is caused to the 
people one would be tempted to find a poetical justi<?e, and a grim 
satisfaction, in the fact that the many thousands of working men 
called by the municipalities into the cities to pull down ancient stretds 
and beautiful buildings have remained there, and formwi a hungry 
and imperious proletariat, which is the chief factor in the present 
rebellion, and will cause difficulties as dangerous in the future. 

OriDA. 



CONTRADICTIONS OF MODERN FRANCE. 

THE POLITICAL PARADOX. 

At the present day France is presented with a still stranger problem 
than the military paradox; ^ it is what I shall call the political paradox. 
By this I mean the remarkable fact—a fact utterly unforeseen—^that the 
French have found stability, more complete than any that they have 
attained to during the last hundred years, in a government whose 
very essence is instability and change. It is worth while drawing 
attention to the fact, and finding out what explanation of it can be 
given, 

I. 

This stability of government is not in the men only; it is, above 
all, in the ideas. If the men change and the ideas remain, if the staff 
is incessantly renewed and the programme continues the same, it 
may be said that there is stability there. This is precisely what has 
happened, though in the most unexpected manner, under the Third 
Republic. Since the day when the Conser\*ative8 (and in those days 
none but Monarchists came under this head) were finally displaced 
from power, after the failure of the famous experiment of the 16th 
of May, 1877, power has remained in the hands of the rifpublkaim de 
goniernenimt. This term describes the men who, while their first 
thought is to maintain the Republic, misunderstand none of the diffi¬ 
culties and shrink from none of the manccuvres which the political 
situation involves. In that long succession of ministries, the longest 
of which lasted barely two years, the shortest barely six months, 
four groups have differed from the others. The Radicals have twice 
exercised power; first in 1888-1889, with M. Floquet as Prime 
Minister, and later in 1895-1896, under the Presidency of M. Leon 
BourgtM)i8. Twice also ministries have been formed which apparently 
had leanings towards the Right, and looked to it for support; the 
first, in 1887, w’as directed by M. Roimer; the second was formed in 
the autumn of 189d by M, Casimir-P^rier. If we carefully examine 
this period which extends from 1877 to the advent of the Meline 
Ministry, in 1896, we will see that the line of policy followed has 
been almost invariable. All tliese statesmen have brought to it the 
stamp of their temperament, of their personality, and certainly there 
has been considerable diversity in their methods of procedure. 
Everybody knows that M. do hVeycinet was, to say the least of it, 
undecided, that M. Gbblet was nervous, that M. Tirard was obstinate. 

(1) See Fobtkxohtlt Review lor March. 
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Their opinions also were hj no means identical; M. Brisson hod 
leanings towards a sort of Yoltairean Jooobism, M. Charles Dupuy 
inclined rather to a liberal eclecticism. Never, I believe, were so many 
men attached to the same political work; and in the exercise of 
it they displayed both qualities and defects that were veiy different. 
Well, in spite of all this, their work remained one and the same; 
and they were led, forced sometimes by circumstances, to say practi¬ 
cally the same things and to act in practically the same manner. < 
Three men, whose talent almost amounted to genius—Thiers, Gam- 
betta, and Jules Ferry—drew up a common programme. It was not , 
we should remember, the programme of their choice. Thiers had 
been a monarchist, and a monarchist he remained at heart, but he 
could forget his private preferences; Gambetta, in many of his 
speeches, was not afraid to own that he sacrificed his own ideas and 
his own opinions to the public good; he built up tlie Senate, he who 
had always been in favour of only one Chamber, and voted for consti¬ 
tutional laws which borrowed largely from the institutions proiMsr to a 
constitutional monarchy. Jules Ferry also sacrificed many of his 
most cherished ideas and ojunions. The supreme aim of botli men 
was to find out what w-as necessary to the life of the llc‘publio and 
its establishment on a solid basis; and they made everything else 
subordinate to that end. Gambetta insisted on the nect^ssity of 
leaving the constitution as far as it was possible intact, of maintaining 
the prerogatives of the Senate, and the irre8jK)nsibility of the President. 
He denounced the hostility of the clergy towards tlic Republic, and 
showed the peril which threatentHi the country from that side. J ulcs 
Feny moved still farther in the matter; he declan^ w ar against some 
educational orders w^ith the aim of attacking the Jesuits, knowing 
that their pow'er as educators was exerted against the Republic ; and, 
above all, he turned tlit* attention of France to tlie colonies, and 
employed liis powers and his activity in this direction wath a view to 
preventing that effervescence of continental f<*eling wliich he cK)ii8id<^red 
dangerous to peace. If it came to tliat, both men w'cre the sworn 
champions of i)eaco, so deeply did they feel thf‘ ncK-t^ssity for it, so 
thoroughly did they realise* that a war, even a successful wnr, w’ould 
do great harm to the country. 

Such were the great lines of tlie Republican programme ; and no 
doubt the programme was suflScicntly obvious and uecjessary, sine© 
they all adhered to it, often in spite of Ihoms^dves. There is nothing 
more characteristic in this resjH^ct than the attitude of the Brisson 
Ministry, which, in 1889,8uccec.*ded the cabinet of Jules Ferry, Tlie 
latter, having lasted nearly two years, fell wlien the colonial question 
was raised; the d(*fc?at of Tjting-Son at Tonkin providing its adver¬ 
saries with a pretext for its overthrow. Now, M. Brisson, who 
formed what is knciwn as a “ cabinet of concentration,” composed of 
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Badioals and Moderates, made the Chamber adopt the very motions 
proposed by Jules Ferry, to which it had just refused its vote. 
Another time, when M, Casimir-P^rier was Minister, he was induced 
to reconsider his ideas as to the course to he followed with regard to 
the Church and the clergy. The liberal opinions of M. Casimir- 
P4rier, his connection with the “ Faubourg St. Grermain,” naturally 
tended to give the relations of Church and State, under his Ministry, 
a gentler and more cordial character. As it happened, the head of 
the Cabinet showed liimself, though very courteous in the form, as 
uncompromising in the matter as Jules Ferry himself. 

We might multiply those instances, the thing has happened so 
many times; we might recall how M. Goblet, as Minister, defended 
the maintenance of tlie Concordat which, as deputy, he had attacked, 
the abrogation of which he heartily desired; or how M. Ribot or 
M. Loubet proclaimed the necessity of maintaining the secular 
character of the Primary Schools, in spite of the fact that in so doing 
he was alienating from the Republic many Conservatives whose 
support he wished for and with whom he agreed upon many points. 
The Radicals, while they kept the jK)wer in their own hands, did not 
apply their own programme. They left the constitution untouched, 
the progress of cjolonisation unhindered; they did not so much as 
propose any revol utiouarj' measures. Because he planned a revisionary 
motion, M. Floquet fell. Because he struggled against the Senate 
and disturbed the country by a project of revenue taxation, M. L^n 
Bourgeois was compelled to retire. As for the army, I have shown 
ill a former article' what unanimity of sentiment it roused in all 
|)art8 of the country, and how while many, under the Empire, had 
declared themselves plainly and sincerely in favour of the suppression 
of standing armies, Gambetta and Jules Ferry were the first who 
contributed to establish it after 1870, and to support it jealously. 

Thus we see tliat one of the fundamental characteristics of the 
Third Republic is the fact that under it men have been perpetually 
guided and bound by circumstances. Thiers says: “The Republic 
is the form of govoniment necessary to France, and it must remain 
Conservative; that is to say, it must insure her interests, her property, 
her affairs; it must defy the idealogues who compromised it in 1848, 
2 Uid the demoniacs who mode it odious in 1793.’’ Gambetta, con¬ 
quered by the justice of these views, sot himself to gain votes for 
the constitution, to organise the army, and to proclaim that neither 
were to be touched, 8f>emg that the one insiures the permanence of 
the Government, the other that external peace which is so necessary 
to Franoe. At the same time ho pointed out the dangers of clerical 
hostility, and the advantage of a diversion on the colonial side. 

(1) ‘*OontradiotionB of Modern France: the Military raradox.” See Thb Fort- 
iiMasK.T Rvmw, March, 1898. 
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Jules Ferry, in his turn, more clearly defined and laid stress upon 
the two latter points in the programme, which, as a whole, constitutes 
the etminie fcnn^e in which the third Kepuhlic has moved from 1877 
to 1896. The many statesmen who have governed it suooessively 
have never been able to advance a step outside that circle without 
compromising its security, its very existence. 

The situation is absolutely new in the history of the century, as a 
rapid survey w'ill show. Under the First Empire there was no 
government^ programme at all. The country was terrorised by the 
great despot, who, in point of fact, had only one ideal, his personal 
domination; one lever, his ambition; and one means of action, war. 
But with the llestoration a Liberal period began. It might seem 
that all those—and whatever may be said they w'ere the great majority 
of the country—^who accepted the re-established monarchy with more 
or less enthusiasm, but equal loyalty, would have easily agreed os to 
the principal points of the policy to be pursued. Nothing of the 
kind. We may admit a certain similarity of opinion, of procedure 
rather, in the cabinets which succeeded each otlier from 1819 to 1822, 
of which Prince Tallejiund, the I)uke de llichelieu, MM. Deoazes, 
Dessoles, and Pascjuier w'ere the heads or the principal members. 
But later on there appeared the ViQele Ministry, which lasted seven 
years, and saw Charles X. succeed to Louis XVIII. The Comte de 
Villele was replaced by the good but ephcmenil Martignac, who 
himself resigned by tlie royal will in favoxir of the ill-omened 
Polignac. In this succession of statesmen tliere was not a trace of 
unity ; there was not even agreement on that fundamental question, 
the form of government; for, between the riews of the royal 
authority and the manner of exert:ising it held by Mhf. do Richelieu 
and Pasquier on the one hand, and MM. de Villele, de Cliateaubriand, 
and de Polignac on the other, there is as much difference as, say, 
between the English and the Russian reffime. On external questirins 
opinions were still more divided. Those wiio were knowm as “ultras’’ 
were in favour of the Holy Alliance, k^eause its aim was the con- 
solidisation of royalism; the Liberals attacked it, because it was 
primarily directed against France. Can we forget the famous secret 
letter addressed by the Baron de Vitrolles to the Powers of the Holy 
Alliance, inviting them to intervene in the affairs of the kingdom ? 
That happened under Louis XVIII., and M. de Vitrolles was one 
of the friends of the Comte d’Artois, who was about to bec<>me 
Charles X. When the war with Spain wns decided upon, not only 
did many Frenchmen disapjirove of it, but Armand Cairel forgot 
himself so far as to fight in the ranks of the Spaniards against French 
soldiers. On their side many sealous royalists equally disapproved 
of the attitude of Chateaubriand at the Congress of Verona. 

Under the monarchy of July two opposij^ poliedes may be dis- 
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tinguislied from the very first. Thup^u-Dangin calls them the 
policy of “ resistance ” and the policy of “ movement.” M. Lafitte, 
for his part, was for laisses^aller^ but all the rest were ranged either 
on one side or the other—Cadmir-Pdrier, Soult, the Due de Broglie, 
Thiers, Guizot, Mole. Their conception of things was not by any 
means the same; some insisted on the royal, others on the popular 
character of the new rigitne ; some glorify its revolutionary origin, 
others would have this forgotten, because in their eyes it is a weak¬ 
ness. Under the Third Republic imiversal sufhmge remained an 
undisputed fact, which nei^er party ever seriously dreamed of 
changing, and even the Comte de Chambord declared that it must 
be accept^. Under the monarchy of July feudal sufErage was the 
subject of incessant and passionate disputes. The quarrel finally 
became so bitter as to prove fatal to the house of Orleans. Louis 
Philippe feared to accept the electoral reform which was demanded 
by the country. 

Tlie Republic of 1848 had a very brief existence, and yet it 
managed to change its programme three times. With Lamartine it 
dreamed of progress; wittf Cavaignac it sought for order; with Louis 
Napedeon it only aspired to be protected; it abdicated in order to be 
quit of the care and responsibility of government. As an Emperor, 
Najoleon III. incarnated in his j>er8on the programme of the empire. 
At first his only aim was the development of commerce, agriculture, 
industry. “ L’Empire, eVst la Paix,” said he, at Bordeaux, in the 
moment of his accession to the throne. Not long after that we find him 
at war with Russia, then with Italy, then wdth Mexico. While liis imcle 
made war for his own pleasure, he made war against his own will; but 
hf followed his dream of moral domination, as his uncle followed his 
dream of material domination, with a tenacity which in the one was 
an offi>rt of the will, in the other an unconscious force, and in both an 
iiremediahle fact. Later on, when he felt the ground trembling 
heiieath his feet, and realised that the country stood aloof from him, 
he transformed himself into a constitutional monarch, and inaugiurated 
the Liberal Empiie. He, too, was willing to give his acte addithnneU 
hut all in good time, and without being forced. He acK)omplished the 
whole round of evolution; from the Mor^ehal St. Amaud and M. 
de Maupas, gendtufuen without a scruple, up to M. il^mile OUivier, 
idealist and man of theories, by the way of M. de Momy and M. 
Rouher. Fifty years saw thus the procession of all the traditions, all 
the political formulas; legitimacy and divine right with their logical 
consequence, the solidarity of kings in their struggle with the peoples 

_then popular royalty, the offspring of a compromise between 

heredity and democracy, then the Republic, inflamed with the spirit 
of proselytism, professing to settle the social problem by “ organising” 
labour; yet again the pUbmitCy the sovereignty of the nation, dele- 
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gating its powers into the hands of a single person. Observe that 
these successive oonstitutious had pompous prologues, and that each of 
these whether for consolidation within or for bringing about 

alliances without, began by some armed intervention in the afiau*8 of 
another nation. The Restoration re-established the truce of Ferdinand 
IE[. in Spain; the Monarc*hy of July gave help to the Belgians and 
assured their independence; the Republic of 1848 besieged Rome 
and gave it back to the Pope; Napoleon III. allied himself with 
England in order to attack Russia and take Sebastopol. 

Tilings were very different under the Third Republic. From the 
beginning it only sought two things: provisionary order within, pro¬ 
visionary abstention without. Its permanence was in a great measure 
due to this temporary cliaracter; from the very first it had an eclectic 
basis; it was the work of Legitimists and Orleanists against Buona- 
partists, accomplished in a manner contrary to what the Republicjans 
had once desired. The former in accomplishing it, the latter in 
accepting it, gave proof of their practical common sense. The\' 
sought before all for a habitable construction. The (‘ountry was tired 
of systems, formulas, and great principles. For the first time 
nobody declared the new form of government to be “ definitive,” and it 
seems precisely to have assumed that character. Thence that cont inuity, 
that stability of ideas, which no former governments had enjoyed. The 
struggle was between men, and it was sluirp, certainly ; but in reality 
there was never any great differenc-e between the Consen*atives and 
the Opporhmists, to say nothing of the Radicals of the Third 
Republic. They quarrelled sometimes over words, sometimes over 
shades of meaning, more often over names; and it was these quan'cls 
which occasioned the ministerial falls that were so frequent. 

II. 

With these changes of Cabinet the cose was apparently gnivc. 
Abroad, where I happen to have lived many times in the last twentj^ 
years, it seemed, in the moment of the crisis, tliat it was the Republic 
itself that had been overthrown. People said, “ The French Govern¬ 
ment has fallen! ” As a matter of fact, it was only the Ministry. 
Nobody dreamed that the Government could still be there; it was 
6upj)Osed that eveiything had been swept away, and nobody seemed to 
remember that the President was still there, although the feeling 
was much worse when, instead of dealing with a Ministerial crisis, 
we had to go through a Presidential crisis, in which foreigners 
at once perceived the signs of a coming revolution. When Marshal 
MacMahon, M, Qrevy, and M. Casimir-I’^rier resigned, this was 
the prevailing sentiment. I can remember the utter stupefaction 
with which the larger portion of the European press reoorded the 
election of M. Carnot, in 1887, or of M. F^lix Fauro, in 1896. 
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Imagination seemed unable to grasp the fact that any nation could 
change its heads with such remarkable facility. 

In the case of a change of Ministers, the facility is still greater. 
There are two kinds of Ministers—^those who choose their own 
subordinates, and those who are simply placed at the head of officials 
whom they have not chosen. French Ministers are of this latter 
kind, and nattually they have much less power than if the case were 
otherwise. Below them are what we call the bureaux, which is 
another name for an anonymous, coUectiYe, and permanent force, 
which behaves very much as a reed under the wind; it bows, and 
suffers the superior force to pass over it, and immediately straightens 
itself again. Many of our Ministerial Departments have “ Directors’^ 
at their head, men of note, distinguished, thoroughly versed in the 
affairs which they have to deal with, who exercise their functions 
sometimes for a very long time. Let us take for mstanoe the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The present Minister, M. Bambaud, 
is a professor; but his case is rare. Before him there were lawyers, 
statesmen, journalists; the majority of them had not made any 
fecial study of educational questions, many of them had barely so 
much as a private opinion on the subject. Now, the Department of 
Public Instruction has accomplished a very considerable reform, and 
one that was not tlie work of a day. The Bevolution had suppressed 
all the universities. Even in places where, as at Montpellier, univer¬ 
sity traditions were most illustrious and most ancient, it had made a 
clean sweep of the past. In our great towns there were nothing but 
Academies,” which had no life of their own, but depended entirely 
on the State, and were subordinate to it in everything. It was no 
easy task to reconstruct the work that had been destroyed, to adapt it 
to the needs of the day, while pre8er\’ing something of the old tradi¬ 
tions. This was done very slowly and with great wisdom; one by 
one the bonds which trammelled the spontaneity of each university 
were loosened; and they were finally declared free under the guar¬ 
dianship and general control of the State, until such time as their 
emancipation could be made complete. The reform was accomplished 
in nearly fifteen years. This supposes a continuity of ideas, and a 
stability in the organising staff apparently incompatible with such 
fretiuent Ministerial changes. Afid, os a matter of fact, in twenty 
years there was hardly a cj^nge in the three “ Dii’ectors ” of Public 
Instruction, who hold amongst them the three offices of primary, 
secondary, and superior education. They were the real Ministers. 
In other branches of the public service, such as public works, agricul¬ 
ture, commerce, it has been the same; the great progress made, for 
instance, in commercial education has been brought about by the 
permanent officiabi, and not by the Ministers. The “ portfolio ” with 
us is a tiling handed down from one Minister to another. Many 
VOL, LXIII. N.S. 3 T 
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Mmisters never open their portfolios; those who are inquisitive and 
enthusiastio may look into it; hut the most intelligent course which a 
Minister can pursue is to lend his aid to the enterpiises of his subor¬ 
dinates, and in his oum department to suppress his private views if he 
has any. As for making up a new portfolio on his own account, in 
order to attempt that he must be more than a Minister, he must be a 
statesman. 

A Ministerial crisis, then, regarded closely and from within, is not 
altogether what it seems; it neither disorganises government nor 
hinders the progress of political affairs. On the contrary, its fre¬ 
quency has contributed to the general stability. This is not the least 
of the paradoxes presented by the present regime. It should not be 
forgotten that the successive revolutions of 1792,1799, 1814,1819, 
1830,1848,1851, of 1870 finally, were a sort of object lesson for the 
Prench nation. A nation so lively, so easily excited and easily calmed, 
so undeniably light in its judgment, does not succeed in overturning 
eight Governments in less than eighty years, without acquiring, 
as it were, the habit of revolution, or, at least, the notion that the 
overturning of Gk)vemment6 is the easiest and most natural thing in 
the world. Under the Third Bepublic, Ministerial crisis has been a 
safety-valve; in many instances it has prevented a still graver crisis, 
and hindered the erection of barricades in the streets. 

Under the Monarchy it was the ideas of the i-eigning sovereign 
that could be traced in tliose of his Ministers; when they were gone, 
it was felt that he would call up other men only to impose on them 
the same task, or nearly the same. Things are altogether different in 
the case of the President, who himself refiects the majority wliich 
elected him. It may be the interest of the majority to overturn the 
Ministry, and if tliis could not be done it would be on the l*resident 
that public opinion w’ould vent its wrath. It is in the position of a man 
who smashes a piece of furniture in a passion, and is instantly 
soothed. Of course it is a pity to smash furniture, but if it saves the 
house, there may be some economy in it. Many times such a catastrophe 
has been averted in this way. If, after the failure of the Coup 
d*Eiat of the IGth May, 1877, we Imd not had the resource of over¬ 
turning two sw^oessive Ministries in order to com[>el tlie Government 
of the Marshal to return to legality and obey tlie will of the nation, 
who knows what might have happened When Jules Ferry was 
overthrown in 1885, his fall saved his work. It was not his ideas 
that were unpopular, it was his person. People made fun of him ; 
the spirit of caricature sensed on him and pursued him. In his lan¬ 
guage and in his attitude there was a touch of heaviness, sometimes 
of awkwardness, or of seeming brutality; that was enough. Ho 
bocariie unpopular, as Boulanger became popular, through one of 
those absurd caprices of the crowd over which reason has no control. 
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People did not like his profile, while they did like that of Boulanger 
on his black horse. Whatever it was, H, in 1885, they had not been 
able to attack the man, they could have been mad enough to attack 
his work. In a famous sitting which reflected but little credit on 
them, the deputies snatched the power from the hands of Jules Perry; 
and appeased with this vengeance, they were content, and did not 
proceed to evacuate Tonkin. Two years later when it had resolved 
upon the resignation of M. Gr^vy, and the President refused to give 
it, it was again by throwing the Cabinet into a minority that the 
Chamber made the head of the State understand its determination to 
hinder him from governing till it had forced him to resign. 

The more I study the political history of this time, the more I am 
led to the conclusion that these frequent Ministerial crises have been 
happy, though inconvenient accidents. In politics more than in 
morals, we may exclaim felix ciilpa^ in the presence of certain errors 
which turn to the general good. 

To sum up the paradox I spoke of in the beginning: A seeming 
instability conceals a real stability both in ideas and in men. The 
unique situation made for France since 1870 requires a unique pro¬ 
gramme. Parties have exercised their utmost powers in the vain 
attempt to accentuate their differences; and, as a matter of fact, with 
the exception of the Socialists, they have been compelled to will 
the same things: to fear war without and revolution within; to 
guard against the encroachments of the Church, while abstaining 
from persecution; to maintain the army and the laws which insure 
resiiect for property; and to show themselves the partisans of a 
customs legislation more or less protective, and of an external policy 
more or less favourable to Russia. The country lias willed this 
since* the beginning, and it has not ceased to will it. In the provinces 
where it elected monarchists, it was only after having obtained from them 
the formal promise that this would be their programme. Intoxicated 
for a moment by the Boulangist experiment, the French people were 
not long in returning to their programme. We have here the first 
stability—that of ideas. There is tlie second—that of men. The 
ministerial crises have not touched the greater part of the measures 
undertaken under the different administrations, for below the Minister 
there is the permanent oflicial, strong enough to oppose his tem¬ 
porary chief, and if he is afraid to oppose him, stable enough 
to evade his orders and await his fall. These are the two reasons 
why the Republic has lived and prospered, and why it has become 
rooted in h^neh soil. Other r^gwm looked strong, and they Avero 
swept away; this looked weak, and nothing has been able to uproot 
it. It is the fable of the oak and the reed put into practice much as 
it was told by the good La Fontaine. 

3x2 
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IIL 

Such is the present, but what will the future be P Not only the 
distant, but the immediate future ? Is this stability going to last, or 
has it been exhausted in these twenty-five years P 

This is a very important problem, and I do not hesitate to approach 
it, because it is not a question of prophecy, but of analysing ^e pos¬ 
sible, not to say probable, consequences of a recent event w'hich has 
completely modified the conditions tmder which the Third Republic 
exists. I refer to the fact that a treaty has been signed between the 
Emperor of Russia and the President of the French Republic, and 
that this treaty places the money and the soldiers of France at the 
service of Russia in the event of that country being attacked; just as 
the money and the soldiers of Russia would be at the servic^e of 
France if the cases were reversed. According to the traditions of 
European councils such a treaty cannot be published. It has there¬ 
fore been kept secret. But w^hat is its value, then, if the republican 
chambers, the depositories of the supreme authority, do not approve 
of it and sanction its terms by a solemn vote P The Constitution 
recognises the President’s right to draw up and to sign treaties with 
foreign powers; but do such treaties come within the spirit of the 
Constitution, treaties affecting the whole future of the race, wliielt 
can give its destinies a new direction, or at any rate modify their 
actual direction ? In this case the French Republic would be nothing 
but an elective monarchy which changes its head every seven years. 

This new aspect of things would certainly not be displeasing to 
monarchic Europe. We know the anxiety of European soveioigns 
when they saw a great Republic establishing itself at their door, in a 
country reputed to be monarchic; above all, w'hen they saw it con¬ 
solidating itself. Prince Bismarck, with whom everj^hing was 
colossal, his mistakes os woU as his strokes of genius, w as alone un¬ 
disturbed ; persuaded, as be was, that a republican army would never 
become very formidable. The sovereigns, less reassured, kept France 
at a distance, made their agreements without consulting her, almost 
in defiance of her. She ought to be grateful to them ; for in acting 
thus they rendered the Republic strong and durable. A distin¬ 
guished member of the British Cabinet not long ago congratulated 
himself on the **splendid isolation” of England. Such isolation 
jiroved still more useful to France. But it could not last. A nation 
of continental Europe can efface herself for a time; she con recover, 
as Russia did after the Crimean war, or as Austria after Sa<lowa; 
but it is not jiermitted to her to emancijiate herself completely from 
the rights and duties laid upon her by her geographical and political 
situation. Sooner or later, events liappen which throw lier back 
again into the crucible of nations, and sliaekle once more her inde- 
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pendence. No doubt the Franoo-Bussian alliance has not affected 
the equilibrium of European Powers. This equilibrium seems to be 
almost established; it is the interest of each to prevent its disturb¬ 
ance. Even if no misunderstanding existed between her and Bussia, 
France would be almost certain of succour in case of danger. When 
in 1875 M. de Bismarck dreamed of recommencing hostilities, Queen 
Victoria and the Emperor Alexander II. intervened with William I., 

* in order to dissuade him from following up so perilous a line of 
<x5nduct. Peace is so necessary to Europe that every one is ready 
to protect his friends, and even his enemies, with a view to 
insuring it. 

Thus the extreme importance of the Franco-Bussian alliance does 
not consist in this question of peace or war, but in the other ques¬ 
tion, not less grave, of Monarchy or Bepublic. The Bepublic gave 
Franco what she in vain demanded from the Monarchy, stability, a 
form of government to which the immense majority of the people 
has never refused the support of its votes. This fact is calculated to 
impress other nations, those especially who already count among 
their number avowed partisans of the republican form of government. 
It might be sujiposed that the sovereigns would be struck by it also. 
They have tried to do harm to the French Bepublic by holding them¬ 
selves aloof from it. This policy has failed. Now they are trying to 
if^in it over. They treat the President as one of themselves; they 
exchange friendly telegrams with him; they confer on him the 
highest dignities at their di8iK)8al; they even visit with him. During 
the three years in which he has been in office, M. Felix Faure has 
already had interviews with the Emperor and Empress of Austria, 
the Queen of England, the King of the Belgians, the King of Greece, 
tlie King of Portugal, the Prince of Bulgaria, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Prince of Naples. Tlie Emperor and Empress of Bussia 
have made, with liim, a triumphal entry into Paris. The Presi¬ 
dent himself has been received wdth acclamations at St. Petersburg. 
During the nine years of his double presidency, M. (jrevy received 
nobody but the King of Spain; and M. Carnot in seven years, none 
but the King of Greece, the King of Servia, and the Shah of Persia. 
But the fa^ which surpasses all others in importance is, that the 
President of the French Bepublic, in his character of head of the 
State, has allied himself with an absolute Emperor by a secret treaty, 
and that this secret treaty disposes of nothing less than the soldiers 
and the finances of the Bepublic. 

We are led, then, to this alternative. Has the French Bepublic 
acquired, in twenty-five years’ time, sufficient gravity, sufficient force 
of resistance, sufficient solidity to be able to contract an alliance of 
thin kind and to remain faithful to it, without ceasing to be a Bepublic ? 
Or rather, is it still too new, too young, too easily shaken to be able 
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to bear this intiinaoj ’witb an absolute Emperor, and tbe faTOurs of 
other monaiehies, without risk of arresting its social development and 
republican ideas, and thereby compromising the very existence of its 
institutions? It is not the name that makes the thing. History 
tells us of more than one State that was republican only in name— 
the Italian republics for instance; more especially the republic of 
Tenice. But in France, in these latter days, the thing corresponds 
with the name. The Americans have some difficulty in understand¬ 
ing this. They are disconcerted by our administrative centralisation 
and the hierarchy of our officials, because they have nothing of the 
kind themselves. If it comes to that, we may remind them of the 
time when Washington went to Congress in his state carriage. After 
all, it is not surprising that aristocratic customs should linger in a 
country like ours, which was so long monarchic. The spirit of 
equality, the habit of free thought and free action, the open discus¬ 
sion of all subjects of public interest, have notwithstanding made 
astonishing progress during twenty years. 

It has been said, and with too much evidence, that for the last two 
years progress in these things has been arrested. Goveniment is no 
longer administered in broad daylight; a jvortion, and by no means 
the least considerable portion of it, is earned on with closed doors. 
The President has affected more and more the habits of a soveri‘ign ; 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs tha«e of a Chancellor. We are far 
from the days when M. Grevy, on liis wuy to Cherbourg, insisted on 
being accompanied by the lVesi<ients of the Senate and the Chamber, 
all three going abreast like a Triumvirate; far too, from the days 
when each time that a question of external policy was raised it was 
carefully examined by the Ministerial Council. Since then, other 
habits have prevailed at the Elysee and the (iuni d'Grsay. 
When the Chamber demands information upon certain subje<'tH it is 
gently intimated to it that such and Buch a matter does not con- 
ceni it; that it cannot he fnniished with instruction ; that it must 
grant its confidence without haggling over it — and it grants it. 
Negociations have their hidden sides, as in tJie time of the Monarchy; 
and as France is involved in them, it is not well that she should 
know' them; she has to resign everything into the hands of her 
governors. 

For my part, I find that she does this much too easily. She has 
regained a little of that national torpor which was prevalent under 
the Second Em jure. Provided that enough homage was shown to 
the Emjmror, enough torches were lit, enough guns fired, with here 
and there a fine display of hollow eloquence, the nation declared itself 
satisfied. She has not gone hack to this state of things, far from it; 
but if she does not take care she will go back to it; for she is tending 
that way. 
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IV. 

Such are the contradiotioiis of modem France; such axe the two 
curious paradoxes upon which the Third Bepublic has been built. 
Owing to the one, the military paradox, the army exists as a strong 
and well-disciplined body, at the same time that it is subject to the 
civil power, organised in the very heart of a democracy. Owing to 
the other, the political paradox, the government remains stable 
through the sequence of ideas, the coherence of the various points of 
its programme and the force of things, in spite of the ministerial 
instabOity which has now reached its maximum. It would have been 
only natural to suppose that the army would repress democracy, and 
instability destroy the Bepublican principle; but it has not been 
so. On the contrary, militarism and instability have actually con¬ 
solidated the Bepublic. I have lately shown the beneficent effect 
which military service has had on the nation; and I do not know, 
judging by certain criticisms which I have received, whether all 
readers of Tuk Fortmgiiti.y have understood me. The Zola trial 
seems to me to have hindered many Englishmen from properly 
realising the situation. I may remark that these people, forgetful 
of their habitual samhfvoidy have, in this instance, been “ carried 
away,” like so many Parisians. Thus one London journal has drawn 
this conclusion from my articde on the military paradox, that “ at the 
present day the anny is mistress of France.” This is not correct; 
and at the |)resent hour most certainly France w’ould never be led 
by the army away from the paths of law. I would even say that the 
army has not the least desire to depart from them itself. I simply 
said that France felt the utmost confidence in, and deep gratitude 
towards, her army: and owing to this feeling ^she was roused to 
general indignation by the insults heaped on tlie heads of the leaders 
of that anny. 

My object this time has been to explain to our British neighbours 
what I call the j>olitical paradox ; in order that without attaching too 
much importance to the machinery of government, to the downfalls 
of ministries, to }K)litical debates, they may realise that behind this 
fa<,'a<h\ that shifts like the painted canvas of stage scenery, there 
exists a real structure, solid enough for all purj^ses, which has been 
slow'ly and carefully built up. I repeat, ministerial crises have been 
safety-valves which have helped towards the satisfactory wwking of 
the machine. 

At the same time, for the simple reason that we have to do with 
{laradoxes, I'ertain fears may be entertained for the future. There 
can be no contradictory situation that does not entail some danger of 
catastrophe. A time will most assuredly come when the great moral 
and patriotic effort, through which the army waa organised and main- 
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tained dining a quarter of a century, will tend to flag; when the 
oountiy will feel the burden of supporting all these scfldiers, and 
reflect upon the need it has of workmen and of labourers. This is 
the militaiy danger. The political danger is nearer at hand; it is 
at our doors. It arises from the intervention of Europe in our 
external affairs. Europe is still monardiic, and no doubt will long 
remain so. Our Republic is a little too young to enjoy this inti¬ 
macy with kings and emperors without some injury to its character. 

It is impossible for a monarchy to be re-established among us under 
any of the forms we know. There is something in the monarchic 
principle which is ended os &r as France is concerned—it is heredity. 
We have done with hereditary succession, that is to say, unless 
extraordinary events happen, or revolutions on which it is impossible 
to calculate. The idea of heredity has, so to speak, departed from 
the brains of the new generations; and the example of our European 
neighbours has long ago proved powerless to restore it. But Vtithout 
ceasing to be elected by the will of the people, the head of the State 
may become more and more like a monarch. I^erhaps it is not very 
un^ely that some of these daj^s we shall raise to the Presidency a 
general, or an admiral, who will no doubt remain very loyal to the 
letter, if not to the spirit of the Constitution, who wU not attempt 
any Coup tit at ^ and will retire when tlie term of his Presidency is 
ended, leaving his place to another. This regime will entail neither 
disorder nor revolution. But history teaches only too plainly tliat 
such an organisation is depressing and weakening, that it loads 
citizenB to become indifferent to public affairs, that it arrests the 
development of general education and destroys the moral force of 
the nation. 

The real danger lies in the two frequent and intimate contact of 
the President of the Republic with sovereigns, of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs with chancelleries. The attention of our citizens is 
again about to turn towards these relations with foreign powers 
which are so deceptive, whoso encroachment is disguised under the 
appearance of movement, and the mediocrity of the painting hidden 
by the gilding of the frame. Obviously, diplomatic adventures are 
more fascinating than domestic affairs, and our people is too apt to 
forget that law of collective labour which has made great nations. 
The power of England springs, in a great measure, from the fact that 
no Englishman is indifferent to the affairs of his oountiy*, tliat each 
labours in his own sphere, and to the best of his ability, to “ keep 
the machine going,” instead of standing by and watching the wheels 
go round. 

And the gravity of the danger lies in the fact that for a large 
number of my fellow-countrymen it is hidden behind a treacherous 
mask. Having seen the Republic isolated in Europe, judged severely, 
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and treated with suspicion, they have too easily imagined that for 
her the supreme triumph consists in conquering prejudice and repug¬ 
nance, in impressing the monarchies, and in re-joining their circle, in 
order to be treated there as their equal. This is an excusable error, 
but it is a i)emiciouB one all the same. 

1 do not insist on this. It is enough to have pointed it out. The 
danger may still be averted; let us hope that it will be. I have no 
• more to say beyond a single word as to the probable sympathies 
of England in this cose. 1 believe that they will be on the side of 
the Bepublic of Labour, dear to Thiers, to Gambetta, and to Jules 
Ferry; because, after all, that Bepublic represents in another form the 
same principles which have made the power and the glory of the 
English people—liberty of thought, a government directed by 
the majority, a public kept thoroughly informed of all that its 
representatives are doing, contributing its own share to the progress 
of public affairs. All this is at present threatened by what I do not 
hesitate to call the policy of “ throwing dust in people’s eyes,” the 
policy that we have seen at work under the Second Empire, that 
seemed to give us satisfaction, and that led us, with a bandage on our 
eyes, to the most terrible catastrophe. A democracy like ours ought 
not to depart fr«)m the programme which is that of the British 
Empire, and which alone will insure the prosperity of the democracies 
of the twentieth century. That programme is summed up in the 
word: laftoremus, let us work. 


Pierre de Covbertin. 
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The old Palais de rindustrie, for so many years the scene of the 
annual display of French painting and sculpture, has been swept 
away; the centre block, containing the main entrance, alone standing 
for the present as the temporary offices of the chanticr of the 1900 
Exhibition. Architecturally the building was of no value, but it 
had the merit of a good light, and on grounds of sentiment one 
cannot feel quite indifferent to the disappearance of an erection 
associated with so many artistic memories and so mucli intellectual 
enjoyment. After the 1900 Exhibition is over, it is understood that 
the old, or Champs Elysees Salon (“ Societt* dee Artistes Franvais” ), 
will find its permanent home in the much finer building which is being 
erected as the Fine Arts Palace of the Exhibition, and whicli will be 
a monumental and not a temporary erection; and the Champ de Mars 
Salon (** Soci4t^ Nationale des Beaux Arts*’) will probably be pro¬ 
vided for in one of the other Exhibition buildings, unless th(* twr> 
Salons reconcile their differences and amalgamate. In the meantime, 
after many suggestions had been made and abandoned, the two Salons 
have for the present been provided for in the gn^at ‘*(ralerie des 
Machines,*’ built for the 1889 Exhibition across the lower end of the 
Champ de Mars, where one entrance and one f»aymeut gives access to 
both exhibitions; an arrangement which is both a pres<‘nt advantage 
to the public and a first step, at all events, towards a reconciliation 
between the two societies. 

People whose festhetic judgment was more correct than th(^ir 
geometrical estimate of superficial area, were in hopes that tlie rel(*ga- 
tion of the two Salons to the same building would liave a benefic ial 
effect on art, in limiting the wall space available for those enormous 
canvase-s, often out of all proportion to the intercut of the subject, 
with which alone the megalomania of some French painters can be 
propitiated. They had not realised the extent of ground covered by 
M. Dutert's grand roof, at once the most scientific and tlie most 
artistic of the great iron roofs of the modem world—if the true art in 
such a structure be the frank exhibition of structural lines with no 
gauds of so-called “ ornament’* Both the exhibitions ore as big as 
ever; offering at all events a phenomenal spectacle of human energy 
and vitality, as the year’s production of the artists of, for the most 
part, a single city. The arrangement of the building has been well 
carried out under the direction of an eminent French architect, M. 
Loviot. 

The general impression is that it is a better Salon than last year. 
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l)oth in the Old and New departments. There has probably been a 
certain degree of effort on all sides to make a good show at the new 
installation. There are the usual number of pictures the object of 
which seems to be to move the astonishment of the spectator, first 
that such pictures should be painted, secondly, that they should be 
hung. M. B^roud, under the title “Etemelle chaine,” paints a 
kicking figure of a giant of colossal size, round whom float a bevy of 
nude women of the size of life. The usual “ horrors ” picture is 
supplied by M. Gueldry’s “ Buveurs de Sang,” a butcherly work— 
hung on the line, too. The painter is a pupil of G^rome, who (-with 
his greater predecessor, Decamp) has much to answer for in promot¬ 
ing the French taste for cruel and rej>ulsive subjects, though he 
jkainted them smaller and better than tins sickening affair. Mr. 
8inith-Lewis, in his En pelerinage au Men^,” has expended his 
fancy for painting landscape and animals the size of life (as one may 
say) on a barren plain, and a wretched horse plastered with immense 
brush-mark 8, which reminds one of the m^^8tic horse in ‘‘ Cliilde 
lloland ’’ 

‘ ‘ I never stiw a Lnite 1 hated so ; 

He nniet he wicked to dej^erve such pain.’* 

< )f the huge hashes of “ nudes ” in all kinds of attitudes—contor¬ 
tionist nudes they may be termed—there is fortunately only one 
exainjile, M. Lalire’s “ Les Birenes,” so that in this respect we are 
hotter off than usual. The sensational element, however, has invaded 
the New Salon also, ns w'e see in M. Melcher’s flagrant rendering of 
the Bupper at Emmaus,” where the two disciples are represented as 
the lowest of ruffians, and M. Ijcrolle’s singular performance, “ La 
Toilette,” an interior w'here a lady sits stark naked in a chair, with a 
foot-bath l>eforo her, holding out one leg to be wiped by her servant, 
while another servant stands by. As this is an essentially realistic 
w'ork, one may ask whether w’e are to regard it as an illustration of 
“ monurs contemporaines,” and as indicating that in France ladies 
will strip themselves l»efore their domestics, a thing which assuredly 
no lady in England would do. But the real fact is that the thing is 
siuiply ^nilgar, and the whole object of it is to catch the public eye 
hy an infringement of the conventional proprieties. On the many 
pictures in the Old Salon where painting is made use of to tell a 
stoiys or to point a moral, one may look with indulgence, and in some 
cases even with sympathy. It is true tliat tliis is not the main 
and central object of art; neither are sermons or moral essays the 
central object of literature; but one does not deny them a place of 
their own in literature. And, considering the power which lies in 
the art of painting to vivify an historical fact, or to present or sym¬ 
bolise a moral contrast, it seems rather a want of oatbolicity of 
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feeling to turn one’s back contemptuously, as some critics tell us 
Tve ought, on everything in the shape of a subject-picture in which 
the matter appeals to us rather than the manner. 

The large number of paintings in the annual Salon which deal 
with oontemporaiy life and manners form a certain element in the 
interest of the show; it is the vivacious reflection of the life of the 
day, and in this connection it is curious to notice, considering how 
much better the central meaning of the art of painting is understood 
in France than it is in England, that the French Government, in its 
offlcial purchases from the Salon (which are mostly made for ultimate 
presentation to some provincial museum or other deserving public in¬ 
stitution), almost invariably purchases pictures with a moral, scarcely 
ever those which may be classed as purely ideal works of art; though 
it never, let it be added, purchases bad work. Among its selections 
this year are M. Royer’s “ L’exvoto,” the presentation of a votive 
ship in a sea-coast church, and (from the New Salon) M. Cottet’s 
triptych, Au pays de la mer,” with the centre subject ** Le repas 
d’adieu,” and at the sides the fishermen and the women respectively 
—“ Ceux qui s’en vout” and “ Celles qui restent ” ; a work of some 
pathos as a representation of the life “ where men must work and 
women must weep.” Another State purchase is M. I^eroy’s ** 
Bain,” some half-dressed girls on the rocks by the shore; probably 
the objective in this case was the technique of the nude figure in tlie 
foreground, which wdll go as an exemplar to an art st'hool somewhere. 
Thus does a paternal Government treat painting as an exponent of 
life or an assistance to study, not as a mere means of intellectual 
enjoyment, which after all is for the few^ rather than for the many. 
Again, is there no value in M. Beyle’s small work, “ Premiere Com¬ 
munion d’une etoile,” a dancing girl coming out of a travelling cara¬ 
van dressed for First Communion, followed by the prayers of her 
mother ? It has as much connection with art, at all events, as Dickens’s 
moral examples in low life have with literature. Even M. Laulja- 
dere’s big, hard picture, nolent in colour and action, “ Bal pour les 
pauvres,” had better have been [lainted than not. It represents a dis¬ 
orderly crowd coming out of a charity fancy dress ball, and finding 
Christ seated at the door holding the bowl for contributions for the 
object of the ball. It is certainly not a very good picture (though 
the artist is a pupil of Cabanel and Bouguereau), but it is a 
trenchant satire, and will be remembered. Let us live and let live; 
let us not, who believe in art as a source of intellectual pleasure, thin V 
too hardly of those who paint (or those who like) pictures with a 
moral. They, too, are God’s creatures. 

One feature of this year’s Salons is tlie unusual number of religious 
pictures, most of which are on a veiy large scale, but are more 
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striking from their size than for higher qualities. Of the largest of 
all, the Payens et Chretiens ’’ of M. Barrias, it may be said that 
it suggests the idea of a picture of the late Mr. Long's, greatly magni¬ 
fied. M. Hippolyte Flandrin’s “La Vocation de Saint Jean et le 
retour du Calvaire,” a decorative picture for the chapel of Saint-Jean 
des Sulpiciens, Paris, is a fine work in three comportments; the group 
of St. John bringing the Virgin Mary to his home is especially 
admirable for simplicity, dignity, and feeling. Among this class of 
works, however, is one of the finest of the year, M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s “ Christ et les Pelerins 4 Emmaus,’' in the New Salon. 
Clirist is seated facing the spectator, in the centre of the picture, a 
solemn figure from which a kind of radiance of mellow, golden light* 
seems to emanate and form a bockgroimd to the figure; the two disciples 
are seated sideways to the spectator at each end of the table, each 
looking up at Christ wth an expression of surprise mingled with 
adoration ; the composition is flat and symmetrical, giving a decora¬ 
tive appearance to the work, which would, in fact, be very suitable 
for a wall-painting. By a curious revival of a habit of early Benais- 
sance art, the artist has introduced on the right of the picture, behind 
one of the disciples and a little separated from, though close to the 
main group, three figures of persons in modem dress—man, woman, 
and child—as if contemplating the scene in an attitude of worship. 
Tills striking and unexpected incident has the effect of explaining 
and justifying the partly supernatural treatment of the figure of 
Christ and of the light by which he is surrounded; the main portion 
of the picture becomes not n painting of fac-t but a vision witnessed 
by these bystanders, and is thus put into quite a different category 
from tlie ordinary type of biblical pictiu’e. Besides its remarkable 
cffei‘t on the whole idea of the picture, this bystanding group is in 
itself of the greatest beauty, in the solemn and heartfelt expression 
of reverence in the figures. All the other religious pictures of the 
year pale before this one. 

Among paintings dealing with classic legend there are two that 
are w’orth noti<‘e for their conception of the subject. M. Chalon’s 
()q>hee ” shows Orjiheus in long drapery walking up to the front of 
the picture in a rapture of inspiration, lyre in hand and face 
upturned, his path marked belund him by the slirubs that have 
sprung up around it, while the animals attracted by his voice are 
duly in presence. Unfortunately the picture is radically bad in 
colour, but it is boih spirited and dignified in conception. A more 
remarkable work of the same class is M. Pierre Laurens’s 
** Hercules.” The artist has evidently been thinking of Euripides; 
this is just the Hercules of Aicesti^^ the busy and strenuous redresser 
of wrongs and friend of mankind, who, after the slight business of 
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bringing book Alcestis from the shades, has no time to stop and 
appreciate tbe gratitude of her relatives— 

AA* ftnvov 9rap' rn^v Kai crvi'iiyTio^ ycvov, 

HP. ctrrat. S' fit Set. 

He must be off elsewhere; he has other to fry. The artist shows 
him not as a kind of typioal porter with great rolls of musole, but as 
a strong and large-limbed young man, with the handsome Greek 
type of profile, striding along through a stormy twilight landscape, 
with his club over his shoulder. Neither the colour nor the style of 
execution of the work are all that one could wish; but here is at 
least a new conception of a great legendary personage. And when 
we remember that an English painter recently represented Orpheus 
as a naked lad capering among some animals (merely because he 
wanted “a study of the nude’*), and that a prominent piece of 
sculpture in last year’s Academy represented Prometheus as a 
wretched old workhouse pjiuper stripped naked and screaming with 
fright at the sight of Hie vulture, one may well feel grateful to 
artists who are able at least to bring some intellectual perception to 
the treatment of Greek legend, and who strive to raise rather than to 
vulgarise our conception of it, 

M. Debat-Ponsan, in a spirited painting, has endeavoured to get 
something new, too, out of the legend of Truth emerging from the 
well. A finely painted nearly nude figure, she is ready to leap from 
the coping of the well, holding her mirror aloft, while an ecH:‘lesia6tit? 
and a masked bravo (typical ajjparently of Superstition and Violence) 
endeavour to pull her back by her scanty remains of drapery. The 
realistic costume of the men produces mther an unfortunate clashing 
of the real with the allegorical, which has its ludicrous side; the 
meaning of the two assailant figun^s ought to have been conveyed 
by their physiognomy and by symbols of a more abstract nature, so 
as to put them on the same plane with the figure of Truth. Still, it 
is a spirited and striking work. The title, ** Neo Mergitur,” may 
be intended to have a double and patriotic significance.^ 

All the three treatments of ideal subjects just referred to are works 
of the pictorial, not of the decomtivc class; i.t\ they arc painted, as 
one may say,‘‘in the round,” and writh more or less of realistic 
effect. Let us turn now- to tliat interesting class of juiintingH, which 
the French so well understand and of w'hich they pr^uoe so many, 
which are called “ decorative,” inasmuch as they are sjMxnally 
intended to l>e subordinated to architecture, to form the doeoratiou of 
a wall, and hence to liave a certain flat effect in order to retain the 
idea of the wall, and avoid anything like a perspective illusion, 

fl) The devn;e of the City of Pari* is a ship rocking on the waves, with the fine motto, 
“ Fluctuat nec mergitur.*’ 
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which is only suitable for a framed picture that is to be complete in 
itself, and to be considered for itself alone, apart from its surround¬ 
ings.^ One advantage which decorative painting offers for the 
treatment of ideal and symbolical subjects arises from this very 
necessity for non-realistic treatment. Symbolical figures which, with 
a realistic method, would appear too material, and make too great a 
demand on the spectator's faith, can, in a decorative wall painting, be 
pushed back, so to speak, from the plane of realism, and appear as 
symbols rather than representations of fact. 

No one understands this better than M. Puvis de Chavannes, who 
is in most respects the greatest decorative painter of the day, though 
one may find his constant preference for a cold grey scale of tones 
somewhat monotonous after a time, and wanting moreover in one 
element of decorative effect, that of warmth of colour. Still, as a 
painter of pictures which are to be subordinate to architecture, he is, 
on the whole, without an equal at present, though it is doubtful 
whether his contribution to the New Salon this year, “ Panneau 
destine au Pantheon,’* would in itself justify this estimate. The 
subject is “ Genevieve dans sa pieuse sollicitude veille sur la Ville 
endormie ” ; and the painting represents St. Genevieve standing on 
the roof of a building, the tower wall, through the door of which she 
has emerged, supi)orting the figure on the right, while the city in 
perspective is reiiresented below. Although this view of the city is 
kept very subordinate, and makes no approach to realism, it necessi¬ 
tates the idea of perspective extent, which is out of keeping with a 
wail painting, and which M. de Chavannes has generally contrived to 
avoid. The thin figure of the Saint, the straight vertical lines of 
the drapery almost unbroken, is expressive in a way, but certainly 
not very striking, and on the whole the work falls rather fiat after 
previous productions by the same hand; though, with a kind of per¬ 
versity, people in Paris seem to persist in maintaining that it is his 
l)est work. The decorative border round the picture is a veiy good 
bit of design. 

One of the most important decorative pictures of the year is that 
M. llaphael Collin in the Old Salon—Les Harmonies de la 
Natun) inspirent I*' Compositeur,” a work intended for the decoration 
of the small Salon of the New Opera-Comique. Putting aside the 
radical error of the subject, since the so-called “ harmonies of nature ” 
have nothing whatev<?r to do with the art of music, any more than 

(1) It is a shibboleth ith one school of modern oritios that all pictures ought to be 
considered as decorative, and in regard to their effect on the wall in tho first instanoe. 
That is absurd. A work of pure landsoape-pamting, or an interior of the ffcitre daea, 
for instance, is essentially a look into another world through tho frame of the picture, 
attd ought to be so oonsiderod : it has nothing to do with tiie wall on which it is hung. 
The (osthetio functions of a decorative and a non-deoorative work are perfectly distinot, 
and ought nut to be confounded. 
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the fonns of trees have to do with arohiteotare, the pioture is a charm¬ 
ing one; the “ Oompodteiir/’ in long drapery, stands beneath a tree 
in front of a kind of dream landscape backed by masses of trees 
delicately indicated in low tones; the voices of nature reach his ear 
through two level-flying figures which float past and whisper to him; 
altogether a pretty conception, and very notably executed. M. 
Destrem, a native of Toulouse and a pupil of M, Bonnat, has been 
engaged on decorative paintings for the Salle des Xllustres ” in the 
capitol of Toulouse, two of which are exhibited. One of these, 
imder the title “ Stet Capitolium Fulgens,” is very original in con¬ 
ception; it represents t^o women, in long drapery of warm but 
differing tones, standing on the plain with their backs to the 
spectator; one of them, whose pro^e is just seen, pointing out to 
the other the distant city; the group is abstract in treatment, the 
figures being completely idealised and of no place or country. In 
M. Fourie’s “La Terre,” a decorative panel commissioned by the State 
for the Ministry of Agriculture, we quit the symbolical and come to the 
class of decorative painting w'hich consists simply in the rc^presentation 
of figures belonging to the class of life intended to be typified, only 
painted a little more broadly and in a more monumental style than 
would be followed in a genre picture of rural life ; but in fact tliis is 
not really decorative painting in the proper sense of the word; the 
landscape and surroundings are too redistic for that, oinl at the same 
time not realistic enough for genre; it falls bc^tween two stfols. In short, 
one does not make decorative painting by merely putting a picture on 
a wall without a frame; it needs a particular character and treatment, 
which are missed here. A piece of real decorative painting of rather 
unusual type is found in the very large painting exeiaited by M. 
Auburtin for the Zoological Lecture Theatee at tlie New tSorboiine; 
a picture of aquatic life, a kind of section of the sea witli great 
marine vegetation seen througli the water. Though tJie interest of 
this is of an inferior kind, it is a pieco of perfe(rtly suitable wall 
decoration for the pla<i} it is intended for. In this connection it 
should be observed that there is a great scheme of physiological deco¬ 
ration in i>rogre88 by M. Connon for the new Museum ; one room of 
the Old Salon is entirely filled with his sketches and studies for this 
great piece of work, including a ceiling rejiresentiug the types of the 
human race, and a number of historic sketches of the development of 
humanity—the man of the flint age, the man of the iron age, «S:c., &o.; 
these are mostly only in sketch form, but they promise a sdieme of 
great interest and one which, in its peculiar chara(;ter, will stand alone 
among modem schemes of decorative poinUng. Perliai>8 it will 
teach other artists something in regard to tlie probable cliarac^ter of 
pre-historic mankind, wliich they are apt to overlook at present. 
Thus, M. Jamin professes to represent a “ Cit4 Lacustre :—le rotour 
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des homines est signal^.*’ The thing is absurd from a histoiio point 
of view; the women and girls are simply modem personages in 
“ property ” dresses. Does the artist imagine that the pre-historic 
people who constructed lake dwellings had the manner and appearance 
of the people one meets in the streets to-day ? 

Ceiling decoration forms a special type of work with French artists, 
who have a kind of tradition about it which they seem unable to 
shake off, but which is a perfectly illogical one. While they see 
(slearly that a decorative painting for a wall shoidd not lose sight of 
Ihe wall, on the other hand, in a decorative painting for a ceiling, 
their precise object seems to be to lose sight of the ceiling, to make it 
fly up and away iu perspective. This tendency has become a tradition, 
even in ordinary liouse-painters’ work, or was so; I fancy it has been 
given up lately, but in the older apartment houses in Paris you will 
often find the ceiling finished by the house-painter with a light and 
rapid indication of clouds and blue spaces between them; and an 
eminent artist who paints a ceiling picture still goes on the same 
]»rinciple, with no exception as far as the Salon exhibits are concerned. 
M. (rervais has this year devoted his splendid abilities as a draughts¬ 
man and colourist of the figure to a design of this typo, entitled Les 
Pommes,” but with no particular point in the title; the female figure 
seated astride of a cloud is in his best manner, but it is an unsatis¬ 
factory expenditure of talent. M. Marioton’s “ Ijes Songes ** is 
another and a very j^retty ceiling design of this type. The only 
tiling to be said for this style of ceiling painting is that, if you must 
have figui'e pictures ou a ceiling (wliich to my thinking is no place 
for them), it is better to have them floated about in a vague manner 
than to liave them standing, as it were, on one side of the space, as if 
one side of the ceiling ware right way up and the other MTong, which 
is bewildering both to the eyes and to the judgment. The mischief 
lies in the clouds, and the constant attempt to paint balustrades, 
columns, &c., as if i-ising up vertically from the comice of the room, 
and figures as if mounting up into space. Wliy the French, who 
midorstand so well the principle of decorative wall painting, should 
throw aside all their principles when they get to w'ork on a ceiling, it 
is not easy to understand, except on the supposition that it is with 
llujin a long-standing tradition of ceiling-painting, and that the public 
ex})ect this kind of work iu tliis position. Then there are the decora¬ 
tive landscapes, a curious and quite modem and French development. 
Decorative landscai)e seems at first sight a perfectly illogical idea, 
since tlie presentation almost necessarily includes the idea of perspec¬ 
tive extension into the distance. The problem is generally met by 
avoiding effects of aerial perspective as far os possible, and treating 
the landsiape in a somewhat conventional manner. M. Montenard 
lias managed to produce a very fine and successful work of this class 
iu his large picture in the New Solon, intended for the Hotel des 

VOL. LXlll. N.S. 3 V 
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Agriculteurs. It bears as motto Virgil’s familiar line, ** 0 fortunatos 
niminm,” &c., and shows the figures, apparently, of Airgil and the 
Enral Muse, under a great tree in the foregroimd, whose branches 
spread over a great part of the picture, watching a small band of the 
fortunate “ agrieolBB ” as they follow a steep road leading out of the 
picture, with the blue sea beyond. There is a calm and a largeness 
of manner in the work, quite in keeping with our associations with the 
poetry of Virgil. M. Ferry, on a different system, produces (New 
Salon) a fine effect in a landscape intended as a decorative i^el for 
the Mairie of Suresnes; a meadow in the foreground, the silhouette 
of a city against tlie sky in the background; the whole treated in 
long, slightly sloping lines or belts, each representing a successive 
grade of distance, but with little detail introduced except in the fore¬ 
ground, and the whole kept in a low tone of colour. ]M. Caniere, the 
author of a new manner of painting people like ghosts, or os if seen 
through a fog (which has got him more credit than it is worth), has 
received the commission to paint a decorative panel for the theatre of 
“ enseignement libre ” at the New Sorhonne, for which he has chosen 
to produce a view of the city of Paris <Xew Salon ) iii the same hazy 
and misty manner. Considering that an important clement in decora¬ 
tive painting is /iac, it is difficult to recognise as such a picture in 
which everything like decision of line is obliterated. 

Of what are usually called historical i»ictiires t])cre are but a few of 
any importance. The fibaest is naturally that by !M. J. l*aul Ijiurens, 
in the Old Salon, “ L’arrestation de Broussel,” a large brcwidly- 
designed work, every figure carefully .'Studied. The scene is the 
staircase of the Parliament House appanmtly, where the popular 
councillor, whose arrest in 1648 at the instance of the court party led 
to a barricade fight in the streets, desc ends the stairs, bare-beaded, 
amid a tronp of armed men. A large fjainting by M. Jules Girardet 
(Old Salon), “Defense du I’ont de Thielle,” is an incident in 
mediseval warfare in the days of oomydete armour and battle-axes, 
a good work, hut which dries not succeed in impressuig one with 
an idea of reality, which is the first duty of a historical picture. 
M. Koyhet’s large picture, “ L’Astronome,” though not nominally 
connected with any special event, may he classeil among historical 
pictures; it represents the astronomer, a rough, unkempt, bare¬ 
headed figure, expounding liis ideas to an audient*e of whom a 
characteristic fat Dutch burgomaster is tlie salient figure; in fact, 
it is the episode of Galileo and the sceptics transferred to Holland. 
The picture seems rather to indicate that M. Roy bet might make 
something of historical painting if he chose. The most real thing 
of all which may be classed as historical is M. Roliert-Fleury’s 
“ Sous la Terrour—une jierquisition,” a really original work. It 
represents one single figure of a woman, apparently in the passage 
of a dwelling-house, listening in breathless anxiety to what is going 
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on on the other side of the door; a picture that makes its mark on 
the memory as one in which the painter has aimed intensely at 
realising the situation. Battle-pictures are neither numerous nor of 
the best this year, but one must be mentioned, for the same reason— 
that it is an unconventional attempt to realise a situation ; M. Ser- 
gent’s “ La bataille approche; ” an irregular party, with some led 
horses and a gun or two, struggUng through bad roads on the side of 
a hiU, a trooper in advance pointing out the enemy. The thing is 
so genuine, so different from the ordinary conventional battle-picture, 
tliat one almost shares the anxiety of the straggling troops as to 
getting into position for action. All these are in the Old Salon. 
The New Salon contains neither historical nor battle-pieces worth 
mention ; probably the contributors to it would say that they were 
employed on higlier matters. 

Of nude figures there are as usual many, of a very different class 
either from the huge contortionist “ hashes ” already alluded to, or 
from M. Lerolle’s preposterous piece of intimiU, Nude figures, those 
which are worth recognition from the artistic point of view, fall into 
two main classes; those which are simply studies of the beauty of 
odour and form of the figure, and exercises of the delight of draw¬ 
ing, and those in which the figure is the vehicle of an abstract poetic 
conception from which the artificial accidents of costume are elimi* 
iiat^^d. The latter are always the least numerous; indeed, in many 
cuses (in English exhibitions especially), where some poetic name has 
been given to the work, it will be found that the figure is in fact 
nothing but a life study of more or less accomplishment, totally 
devoid of poetic suggestion. It is to the credit of the intellectual 
perception of French artists that in general they distinguish pretty 
dearly, in the titles and pretensions of their works, between the one 
and the other object. They are not afraid to call a figure frankly 

Etude de nu,*’ when in its genesis it is nothing else; and if a poetic 
title is given to the work, there will generally be found to be some¬ 
thing in the treatment to bear it out. M. Chabas, for instance, in 
the Old Salon, paints two nude girls in a boat \mder the title: “ Sur 
TEau,” with the verse,— 

Elle n/ve—elle chante. Et sa compogue ecoute, 

L'eau dort sous le baiser d<jfaillant du soleil, 

Et la barque legere, en glissant suit aa route, 

Dans la vlouceur du soir, vers le lointain vermeil." 

The picture does not belie the verse. It is no mere “ nude study’’; 
the happy and ftfuriimfie look of the girl sitting up singing, the 
repose of the reclining figure, tlie bright evening light in the vista 
the river, combine to make a kind of vision of the golden age— 
on impossible one, for it is a modem girl who sings, not a Greek 
nymph; but the whole thing, nevertheless, is an Arcadian poem, and 
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to be accepted os such. Among the nudes painted purely for material 
beauty, there is no finer one than M. Nicolas Xjaurens’s “ Sous la 
Vague ”; two women reclining on the verge of the sea, waiting for 
a wnve to break over them; the dra'adng of the one with her back 
to the spectator is admirable, though the picture is a little over¬ 
finished. One may contrast with this M. Ilouyoux’ bold and broadly 
painted Baigneuses ” in the New Salon, a thoroughly open-air 
picture in a fine, free style. Among other charming w'orks ore the 
small-scale studies of figures in the broken light of sunshine through 
trees — woodland nymphs, by Mr. Stewart, a French-American 
artist, in the New Salon. M. Fantin-Latour, in his small ** Andro¬ 
meda ’ (Old Salon), gives distinction to a very old conception by 
sheer force of style ; but his “ I^e lever ” is sujierior to this; a nude 
figure sitting up amid a heap of silks, as if just about to rise—one 
of those perplexing works which, with absolutely nothing in the 
subject that can be defined, captivate one simply by their artistic unity 
and completeness. Among other nudes M. Hebert’s half-lengtli, 
called ** Fleur d’oubli,” is quite a j>oem ; M. Henner exliibits a figure 
of a woman lying dead, in which his mannerism of melting away 
the outlines of the figure is c-arried to excess and becomes a manifest 
and unhealthy weakness; M. Thomas exhibits a large and rather 
poetic scene, 8oir antique,” a twdlight landscai>e, where three nude 
figures recline on the bank in the fon^ground—the inspiration of the 
work is certainly taken from Henner, tiiough not the,///rn//v , and the 
figures have the fault (which M. Ilemier’s in siicli scones never have*) 
of not combining wdth tlie landseajK?; M. Albert Laurcuis's Femme 
nue couchee,” a curiously' loosed figure with her face hid in her hair, 
is worth attention ; M. Bouguereau ha.s tlie usual nymph and cupids 
niuler some new title (he must bo put to it to find a new name ever>* 
year! / ; ami M. l^anghard has pixsJueed, under the title Obses¬ 
sion,” a very (lever imitation of Bouguereau, wliicli t<X)k in a g^X'd 
many visitoi-s. All tliese latter are in the Old Salon. 

There is a certain class of picture w'liich can hardly Ik» said to c^xist 
,!n England, hut of which some exanipks are generally found in the 
Salons, in winch figures, or collections of figures, sometimes of real 
or modem life, are urchI to exjiress or illustrate an abstract idea. 
There are two rather striking works of this type, by no UMnins equal 
in value, and strongly oj)po8ed in style, but which have this kind <»f 
aim in common. One is M. Ferrier’s “Heure do Jeunesse,*’ a very 
brilliantly painted though rather rh'mjifottf piciuro of tlm^ or four 
girls of great beauty, richly dn*ssed and seated round or before a 
♦able covered with good things and rich jdate, &o .; a kind of typical 
yepreseutation of the joy of life, in its more material aspect. The 
other, one of the most hcmutiful things in the Old Salon, is M. liidei's 
Pens^-es d’Automne,** where two ladies, life size and in the beat 
^*tyle of modem dress, are reclined, one leaning her bead on the 
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shoiilder of the other, on a rising ground overlooking the distant 
sea; the further one, a beautiful young woman, looking with 
abstracted countenance over the landscape, hut hardly as if she saw 
it. The point to notice in this picture is the W’ay in which every¬ 
thing is subordinated to the central idea—^the sentiment of the scene. 
The landscape is kept in a tender half-light, with little detail and 
a very original colour scheme; the dresses of the women, which are 
quite recognisable as modem and fashionable dresses, are, on the 
same principle, only broadly indicated, no detail being prominent. 
If this had been otherwise, if the dresses had been painted as they 
commonly are in French portraits, or as they are in M. Ferrier’s 
work just mentioned, tlie whole thing would have been ruined in 
regard to the real object of the work. This is a very fine, and what 
may be called a very instructive modem life subject, forming a good 
illustration of Millet’s dictum—“ nothing must be introduced into a 
picture but that which is fundamental. Every aceessor}^ however 
ornamental, which is not there for a purpose, and does not complete 
the meaning of the picture, must be rigidly excluded.” ‘ In M. 
Ferrier’s picture this exclusion was not necessary, for the object was 
to represent a type of the material luxury of life. In M. Bidel’s 
work the object was to represent a phase of the sadness of modern 
life; the modem costume had to be sufficiently recognisable to 
define the status of the personages, but no more w-as necessary, and 
no more is given; everything is subordinated to the thought in the 
{uoture. It is not often that w'e see this principle so w'cll carried out 
in a picture of modem life. 

I’ortraits are not yery often the strong point of the Salon exhibi¬ 
tions. Occasionally there is one remarkable portrait which is the 
prominent w'ork of the year, but on the whole, portraiture is one of 
the branches of painting in which England need not fear comparison 
with France. Among the portraits of ladies in the Salon, there is a 
eon.stant tendency to give too much prominence to brilliant cost\imes, 
whicli are over-emphasized and often very hardly painted. The por¬ 
trait wliich is, at the same time, in the highest sense a picture, is less 
common than with us; possibly the wish of the sitter, in the case of 
ladies' portniits, has something to do wdtli this. M. Carolus-Duran 
provided the Parisian lady with the very kind of portrait suited to 
her demands, for he contrived to treat sumptuous make and material 
in costume without losing artistic quality. He seems, how'ever, to have 
sent his princiiml poriraits to 1 ^ondon this year, and is not well repre¬ 
sented at the New Salon. At the Old Salon, M. Benjamin-Constant 
exhibits the finely-painted realistic portrait of M. Paul Sohege, stand¬ 
ing in his park; probably a capital likeness, hut not interesting as a 
picture. He also exhibits a fine portrait of M. Hanotaux. M. Aime 
Morot seems to have been aiming at rivalling M. Detaille’s equestrian 
(H Sfp Mr»». : Jl lift' aud 
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portrait of the Prince of Wales, in his immense picture of the Duo de 
la Itouchefoucauld-Boudeauville on a splendidly painted horse, a really 
fine work of its kind. But most of the portraits of ladies strike one 
as pictures of costume, and the face often very hardly painted; though 
there are exceptions, such as M. Kenner’s “ Mdlle. L . . . pur¬ 
chased by the State, one does not know why; it seems odd that tliere 
should be an official purchase of the portrait of a lady in private life. 
Among the portraits which represent strongly marked personal cha¬ 
racter and manner are two very clever ones, that by M. Fromentin, of 
M. Jules Lemaitre (Old Salon), seated at a table littered with papers, 
and with an eager expression of concentrated attention, and the very 
clever and expressive half-length sketch of M. Edouard llod, the 
novelist, by M. Giroii, in the New Salon. 

Amid tlie large number of works which must l>e classed under the 
general denomination of genre (some of them because they cannot be 
classed otherwise), there are many which are well vrorth looking at, 
even if not of the highest value in an artistic sense, as representations 
of character and incidents in French life ; indeed, if an artist paints 
faithfully what lie sees in the cliaracter and conditions of the district 
in which he lives or is working, he is at all events (fontributiiig to the 
general knowledge of liuman life. Mr. lluskiu niaintained (in a 
letter to the late Marks) that it wris just because Fix»re confined 
himself to this kind of simple transcnptiou that his pictures of 
village characters, children especially, were more true and <»!’ more 
value, as such, than F. Walker’s, which ho maintained wert^ all 
posed for the purjiose of an artistic ideul; and there is some truth in 
the remark, from that point of \dew% A gofxl many Fi*en(h j)ainters 
of the day display a great deal of miaffected truthfulness and sim¬ 
plicity ill the i-eprcscntation of scenes in humble life, which sometimes 
rise to pathetic jx»wer through mere truthfulm^ss of dolinciitioii. 
Look at M. E. Piccard’s Lrarae Intiine,” for inslanw^, a [Ki^asaut 
girl seated with far*** buried in her hands, opiH>site to her iiarents, the 
whole group liglited through a large blind w ith the sun on it outside; 
a picture which suggests an incident in one of the humbler families 
of the liougon-Macquart connection—some lioi>c*less difficulty betwetui 
Jules and her j>arents as to tlie jierhaps. And do<?s not M. ( IjO 
Iloux’ “ Apres le Fenaison ” remind one of La Terre^ too, and comt* 
like a comment on it ? A more serious class of study is found in M. 
Ijeydet’s “ Avant la Messo,” the half-length figures, lifo-sixe, of a row 
of yxasant women whose faces express various degrees of fcjeliug, 
from devotion to blank indifference. Thc^ treatment of an intlus- 
trial subject from an artist’s jxiint of view’—another phase of genre 
painting—is illustrated occasionally in some painting of an interior 
with men or women at work, w’hose figures and ocoujiation ore 
obviously regarded only os suhscfi^'ient to judorial effect, and w'here 
reali.sti( detail is lost in a brood massing of figures in light and 
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shadow. Then again there is the strong life-sized presentation of a 
figure in open-air light, just for what it is, as in M. Burst’s capital 
painting of the \igorous, healthy country girl on a ladder pruning a 
tree—“ Paysanne a la Serpe ” (New Salon), a simple transcript 
of life. To this class belongs also the far finer work by Mdme. 
Bemout-Breton, Bans Teau bleue ” (Old Salon), a painting of a 
young girl, a child of fourteen or so, waist-deep in rather rough sea¬ 
water, stmggling to wade ashore, swinging her thin arms to help 
herself along, her face all flushed with the exertion and the chill of 
the water on her body. As a piece of painting from nature the 
pictoe is absolutely perfect, and in some respects might be re¬ 
garded as the finest thing in this year’s Salon, if we consider the 
greatest triumph of art to be the perfect realisation of the artist’s 
endeavour. Another work worth special mention is M. Victor 
Ijet'omte’s little cabinet picture “ Consolation,” an interior with two 
figures, oil a very small scale, showing how it may be possible to paint 
minute and multifarious details with entire realism of effect, without 
degenerating into hardness, the too frequent defect of this kind of 
miniatiu*e painting, and one from which even Meissonier did not escape. 

Many people wlio liave lieen used to contemidate landscape paint¬ 
ing mainly through English spectacles, feel a certain bewilderment 
and disaj)j>oijitmeiit over French landscape painting : they miss the 
brightness and the realism of much of the English landscape paint¬ 
ing, It takes tJiem a little time to find out that in France landscajie- 
painting is ii school, an endeavom to translate nature into artistic 
expression in a vcordauoe with a i*ecognised principle, not to produce 
realistic effects of imitation. The principal work of M. Bidier- 
Pouget this year, Le Matin; vallee de la Creuse,” with its won¬ 
derfully powerful foreground under strong light, and its misty 
distance, may indeed offer some contentment to the mind of the 
realist: the work is nither a new’ departure for tliis artist, who has 
not in general attempted such striking and almost scenic effect. 
But it requires a little education, for minds steeped in the English 
view of landscape painting, to appreciate fully such a work as M. 
llari>ignies' “ l^e Toveroiie,” with its solid built-up style, its ab- 
senc(> of detail, and the grand calm of the sky with its few spots 
of wliite cloud suspended in the air. There is a look of an “old 
master” about this, in the sense that it seems to have a j>ermanent 
value, aud belongs to no temporary fashion in art. M, Jorrand’s 
“ Le Nuage et TEtang,” a stiip of hilly ground crossing the picture 
between tiie sky aud the lake, witli a column of wliite cloud reflected 
in the water, is a fine w’ork somewhat inspired by Harpignies. M. 
Uuignon has rather departed from his usual style, aud shows, in 
“ liU Nut^o,” a very strong effect of a gold harvest-field backed by a 
thimdcr-clotid; but this is hardly so refined a w’ork as his broader 
and quieter landscapes of fonner exliibitions. Among the larger 
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works wkich illustrate tlie best qualities of French landscape painting 
are ]£. Xiamy’s La Paix aux Champs,” with its broad mass of trees 
overshadowing the horse and plough; M. Rapines solemn evening 
scene, “ L’Automne ”; M. Simonnet’s “ Le Soir,” of rather an un¬ 
wholesome green in the foreground, but a tine work nevertheless; 
M. Lieenhardt’s “ Fffet d'aube sur les bles,” with the thick ma sse 
of wood almost a blue black in the first cold morning light; an effect 
startling at first, but it belongs to a time of day with which few of 
us, unfortunately, are practically acquainted, in the country at least. 
In the New Salon there are few large landscapes, but a great many 
very interesting small ones, some of these also studies of pe<‘uliar 
effects; M. Dagnaux’ “ Pluie en Mer,” for instance. Others illus¬ 
trate on a smaller scale the special quality of the best French land¬ 
scape, the broad treatment and suppression of unnecessary detail, which 
results from the maintenance of a distinct and definitely conceived 
purpose in landscape meaning. None of the smaller works better 
illustrate this than those of M. Cazin, whose “ Ia Nuit,” in par¬ 
ticular, may be studied as a i>erfect example of style in landBcai>e. 

The sculpture in the New Salon, as before observed, is not worth 
much, but it contains one work wdiich has set all artistic Paris by 
the ears, that in which M. Bodin has turned Balzac, like liOt’s wife, 
into a pillar of salt. My own impression was that M. Bodin lias 
really got, in the depths of his own mind, a remarkable conw'ption 
for a statue of Balzac, but that he has chosen, out of sheer [verversity, 
to fling it in tlie face of the public as a mere ektuchi y without even 
modelling or indicating the texture of the drajierj" in any way; a 
proceeding not veiy respectful either to the SocitHe Natioiiale or to 
the public, who ratlier resent being jilayed with in this manner. ‘ 
Sculpture in the Old Salon, however, may be said to lye u[» to its 
usual mark (which is saying miieli). There are, no doubt, too many 
attempts at startling subjects, or subjects either innately unsuit¬ 
able for sculpture or unsuitably treated. Mr. MacMoniiios* 
colossal group of quadriga and chariott‘ei*s. and horsemen, intendwl 
as a decorative adjunct to the entrance to Prospi'ct l*ark, Brooklyn, 
is not among these ; but it is a thing that strikes one as /maa/ in concep¬ 
tion, especially for a site in a new' country ; a kind of ainile.s.*! rejicti- 
tion of a well-w om antique idea. The monumental element prevails a 
good deal among the sculpture this year, and in some cases wdth line 
results. M. iSoules’ monument to a child, facing the entrance, is both 
a pathetic and a finely de.signed w'ork ; it shows the head of a dead 
little child, covere<l otherwise by the lM*d-clothes, which form a central 
mass of drapery (there is no realistic “ bedstead,” or anything of that 

(1) roinpanion and inyjMftIf, howi»r«?r, dcrivM no amu»«mont from taking 
wsatM a little in rear of the atatuc, and waU-hing. for wime tirnts ibe difforent 
oxprew<ionH on tbe faces of tbe Kuccewsive groupa of i^x^rtators as they ft»und ibemsclves 
opposite this artintic sphinx. It was a l»it of unc'?»ni!n;ioui> «*oinf*dy wbub was really, in 
the onrrent phrase. ** as good as a play.*' 
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kind), the niother kneeling on one side, an armed angel kneeling 
and looking upward, on the other side, with one arm beneath the child’s 
head. M. Peynot’s monument to Cardinal Bemadou, a great sar¬ 
cophagus on which the cardinal kneels, his voluminous robes falling, 
like those of the bishop in St. Praxed’s church, 

** Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work,” 

is a much more powerful though far less Christian work, and has some¬ 
thing of the largeness and pomp of Renaissance art about it. But 
when M. Falguiere gives us nothing better than a figure of an arch¬ 
bishop brandishing a crozier, and composed of a quantity of huge 
plaster crumples, one feels that his friends ought to interfere. M. 
Falgui^’s faculty in the creation of ideal form in sculpture was 
given him for something better than to go about modelling arch¬ 
bishops. M. Mereie unfortunately exhibits nothing but a bust and a 
statuette; he, like M. Falguiere a few years ago, has been taking to 
painting pictures, which are not equal to his sculpture. Among the 
examples of pure sculptural form are a beautiful figure of a woman, 
Dans le Rcve,” by M. Gustave Michel, an ideal of physical beauty, 
and a much finer, because more intellectual work by M. Boucher, 
I’liilosophie de rilistoire,” a very finely modciUed nude figure, with 
her face turned towards an upright slab, on which she is WTiting with 
a thoughtful expression of face. This is one of the best works of the 
year, which strikes one at once by its grace and its originality of con- 
c eption. M. Vital Cornu has produced also a singularly beautiful 
figme under the title of Donees Ijangueiu:s.” Sculpture of modem 
life subjects seems on the decrease (in spite of Falguiere’s archbishop), 
w hich is as w ell; it is seldom successful, and it is not what sculpture 
is meant for. M. Puech’s huge monument, or model for one, to 
Francois Gamier, is faulh’ in decorative treatment from want of co¬ 
herence of outline; tlie limbs of the three female figures grouped 
round the stele stick out into the air in a very undecorative fashion. 
On the other liand, M. Gauquie has produced a really decorative 
design, of partially areliitectural character, for the Clniron monument; 
a lofty kind of Ix)uis Uuinze pedestal with a portrait bust on the top. 

As to tlie Arts and Crafts exliibits, the less said about them the 
b«*ttcr. There is an idea in France that they are having a kind of 
r<*vivnl in decorative design, but the results are luiholy so far. The 
taste of the French in decorative design and what is called art work¬ 
manship is really di»plorablo for such an artistic nation. They do 
not swm to have an idea of simplicity or balance of stmctural line ; 
all their notion is to prcKhioe something odd and angiilar and unex¬ 
pected, like firew'orks going off. Their artificers might learn some¬ 
thing hy coming to England. Their best productions would hardly 
find plaice in an Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London. 

H. IlKA'iiKorE Statham. 
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By canon MALCOLM MaoCOLL. 

In the course of some conversation on polities during Mr. Gladstone’s 
first ministry, I remember sajdng to a remarkable man, the late 
Bishop For^s, of Brechin, that if I had to anticipate the verdict of 
history on our leading British Statesmen, I should put Burke first 
and Gladstone second. “ I would put Gladstone first,” he replied, 
“ and Burke second.” I think he was right. The two men had 
much in common: philosophic insight; habitual earnestness; a 
profoundly religious temper; a wide and various range of knowledge^; 
superb eloquence; veneration for the past, combined with a due recog¬ 
nition of the needs of the present and future; splendid courage, 
independence of spirit and inflexible integrity. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
knowledge was wider and deeper than Burke’s. As a classical 
scholar he w’as far superior to Burke. He was a learned and 
accomplished theologian in a sense to wdiich Burke had no pretension. 
Burke’s style of oratory’ has a pomp and majesty all its own. But if 
oratory be the art of persuasion, Mr. Gladstone must ]yo alloW'(*d to 
bear the palm, w'hile he united with the highest gifts of eloquence 
a faculty of practical administration of whirh Burke gave no evidence ; 
although it must, in fairness, be added tliat Burke never luid any 
office in which his pow'crs in that resperi could l)e te.sted. 

Wliat is the explanation of tlie contradictory accounts of Burke’s 
orators' that have come dowui to us 'f Some of his oratorical efforts an' 
describe^! as exceedingly effective; yet he earned theof ‘‘ the 
dinner bell,” and Goldsmith, a contemjwmry, w'ould not have venture*!, 
without popular support, to descril>e him a.s an orator, 

“ Who, too deep for las hearers, went on refining. 

And thought of convincing wliile Ihev thought of dining.” 

Tliere is an amusing letter from Lord Erskino when he sat in the 
House of Commons, dest'ribing tlie efiect produced on the Hous«* by 
Burke’s S[>eech on conciliation with America—in some re8[)ects the 
finest of all his 8]>eecho8, not only for its eloquence, but for the breadtli 
and practical wisdom of its j>olitical philosophy. The sj^eech must 
certainly have occupied more than tw'o hours in delivery, yet Erskino 
says that Burke had not been on hi.s legs lialf-an-hour when he 
emj>tied tlie House. Erskine lumself got bored; but, anxious not 
to hurt Burke’s feelings, he craw'ied towards the door on all fours, 
and thus esca[>ed miseen. He goes on to add that, on reading the 
report of the speech, he was electrified by its fK>wer and eloquence. 
Failure of thi.s sort was impos-sible to Mr. Gladstone. No s 2 )oech of 
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his ever suffered from defective delivery; on the contrary, voice and 
manner added charm to the matter. The voice was a rich baritone, 
well trained, and exquisitely responsive to the feelings of the orator, 
whether pathetic or indignant, grave or gay, lively or severe. It had 
also great carrying power. I once heard him deliver a speech, of 
more than an hour’s duration, to twenty thousand people on Black- 
heath, and it was evident from the faces and eager attention of the 
circumference of the crowd, that they heard him with ease. His elocu¬ 
tion was so distinct that his articulate words could be followed 
wherever the sound of his voice was heard. 

What place will Mr. Gladstone eventually hold among our Parlia¬ 
mentary orators? With all submission, I venture to think that, 
taking him all round, he will take the first place. He may have 
been excelled by a few in certain kinds of oratory; by Bright, for 
example, in that iieculiar lyrical style of oratory in which the great 
tribune excelled; by Disraeli, in personal invective and sarcasm. I 
have always thought lUsraeli’s speeches against Sir Eobert Peel the 
most brilliant exhibitions of liis oratory, to w'hich may be added a 
few of liis later efforts; notably the famous Slough speech in 1858, 
in which he satirised, in a strain of picturesque irony, the sudden 
c()llaps*‘ of the Opposition attack on the Ellenborough despatch. 

But, if Mr. Gladstone seldom indulged in sarcasm, it w'as not 
becuiusc^ he lacked the gift—for he possessed it in a high degree—^but 
because ho forbore to use it. To hurt an opponent’s feelings gave 
him pain, and when lie did it unintentionally he woidd sometimes 
cross the tloor of the House, and, sitting for a few' moments by the 
side of the man w'hoiu he had just demolished, say something to 
assuage the wound. One of his most persistent, but never ill- 
natured, critics w'as the late Sir John Pope Hennessy, w'ho told me 
the following story to illustrate tliis generous trait in Mr. Gladstone’s 
character. Sir John prided himself on his knowledge of chemistry, 
and in one of the debates on the Commercial Treaty with France he 
made a spt^ch exposing, as he believed, a serious chemical blunder in 
the Tr<?aty, Mr. Gladstone followed, ‘‘ and soon turned me inside 
out in the most amusing manner,” said Hennessy in relating the 
story, “ proving, as if he had been a chemist by profession, that it 
W'as 1 who had blundered egi’egiously.” Haring thus disposed of 
bis critii*, Mr. tTladstoue went and sat by him for a moment. “ I 
hoiie you don't ft^el hurt, Mr. Hennessy,” he said. “ Your speech 
was ingenious, and it may console you to know that the Emperor of 
the Frencii made precisely the same objection that you have made. 
The fact is, both you and he know a good deal about chemistry, but 
not enough to keep you from going astray.” 

If wo grant, then, that Mr. Gladstone has been occasionally 
excelled in a certain species of eloquence, it will hardly be disputed 
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that, as an aU-round orator, he is peerless among British politicians. 
As a debater he has never been approached. Some of his most 
brilliant and effective speeches were made on the spur of the moment, 
without any preparation. It was acknowledged on all hands that it 
was his speech at the close of the debate on Mr. Disraeli’s Budget in 
1852 that put the Derby Government in a minority of 19—one of the 
few instances in which a speech has materially influenced the fate of 
a Ministry. Yet that speech was impromptu, Mr. Disraeli had wound 
up the debate in a 8j)eec*h of great oratorical power, but abounding in 
bitter invective, part of which was directed against some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal and political friends. When Mr. Disraeli sat 
dowm at one o’clock in the morning, Mr. Gladstone bounded to his 
feet, and after rebuking Mr. Disraeli’s personalities, dissected his 
Budget and his defence of it unmercifully in a two hours’ speech, 
which made an end both of the Budget and the Ministry. 

Then what Minister ever approached him in the art of exiwunding 
a policy ? He revelled in figures and details, and made tliem not only 
intelligible, but interesting in addition. Tlie eagerness to hear his 
Budget speeches can only be comparetl to the demand for seats at the 
opera on the first night of some famous prima donna. He investeil 
one of the diyest of political subjects with a halo of romance*. His 
first Budget speech occiipied more than five hours in delivery, and he 
held his audience spell-bound to its close. He took mor(> than four 
hours in explaining, without a note, that Budget to the Cabinet the day 
before, and the Duke of Argyll has defk*ril)ed this as a greater 
oratorical feat than tlie parliamentary Fj>eech which followed. The 
first financial speech of his which I ever heard owupied four hours, 
and filled between eleven and twelve columns of Thf' Times. Yet one 
could see that the crowded House and Galleries, so far from being 
wearied, were sorry when the? treat came to an end. He had to deal 
with a wilderness of figurc^s; but he made ever^\dhing so jdain that 
there seemed to be no difficulty in following him, and he relieved the 
strain on the attention by a pathetic touch, or picturesque illustration, 
or happy epigram, or amusing witticism. 

Those who say that Bright, in a few of his 8<ft oruti<»ns, siu^mssed 
Mr. Gladstone in pathetic eloquence, will probably allow that Bright 
never equalled Mr. Gladstone’s gift of appealing with equal pow’f*r at 
the same time to the n:*ason and the feedings. The fine passages in 
w'hich Bright refers to the Angel of lieath, and the une<*rtainty as to 
the door at which " the l)eating of his wings might next be heard,” 
may V>e paralleled by an fdoquent passage in a s]>eech of Mr. Gladstone, 
also on the CJrimean War, in which he invokes the memories of ** tlie 
multitude of brave men who sleep beside the waters of the Bosphorus, 
or u!)der the rocks of Balaclava ”; reminding one of the Athenian 
orator’s adjuration of “ the dead who fell at Marathon.” People will 
probably differ as to the finc-st of Mr. (Had.' toneV HjwHnhcs. »Sorne 
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would givQ the palm to the speech at the close of the debate on the 
Second Beading of the Befonn Bill of 1806, and certainly it combines 
rare debating power with lofty eloquence. But to read it is one thing; 
to have heard it is quite another. Close reasoning, keen analysis, 
sarcasm, pathos, were all set off by expressive gesture, kindling eye, 
and a voice which was responsive to every phase of the orator’s 
feelings, and was music to listen to. I can see him now as he 
delivered the beautiful peroration. The impassioned manner and 
voice of the combatant suddenly changed, and, leaning his elbow on 
the table, he faced the Opposition, and in a gentle voice of pleading 
pathos and seer-like warning, which thrilled through the stilled 
assembly, he spoke the fine passage w^hich ends as follows:— 

“ You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great social 
forces which move onwards in their might and majesty, and which the tumult 
of these dehates does not for a moment impede or disturb—^those great social forces 
are against you ; they work with us ; they are marshalled in our support. And 
the banner which we now carry in the fight, though perhaps, at some moment of 
the struggle, it may droop over our sinking heads, yet will float again in the eye 
of heaven, and will V)e borne by the finn hands of the united people of the three 
kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain and to a not distant victory.” 

Striking ami pieturcfiKpie as tliis passage is, I think it can be more 
than matched fr6m other sjieeehes. I remember a magnificent i^assage 
whic‘h would not suffer hy comparison with the choicest specimens of 
oratoiy% ancient or modern. It oi’curs in a speech which he made at 
a great meeting in Binningham in 1878, under the presidency of Mr. 

('Immlx'rlaiu. Tie coiuparcd the service done to Christendom by the 
Danubiaii and Balkan States to a shelving beach, itself desolated and 
made barren by the incessant beating of the waves, hut shielding 
the land tluit lay behind. The simile is worked out mth splendid 
(‘ffect. But the truth is that Mr. Gladstone excelled in so many 
different kinds of oratory that it is difficult to compare one speeth 
with another, and thus one has heard several of liis speeches described 
as “the finest he ever made.” Perhaps it was on that Bieme, and in 
similar ciroum.«tance8. His speech on “Parliamentary Oaths,” in 
the Bradlaiigh controversy, was unrivalled in its own w'ay, and for 
the immediate p\iq>ose. It was a powerful and unimpassioned appeal 
t») the reason, conscience, and justice of his audience, and an iman- 
swerablo exposure* of the harm done to the highest interests of Chris¬ 
tianity by identifying them with arguments which were in reality 
fatal to them. 

I have referred to one occasion on which a speech by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone determined the fate of a Ministry. Certainly on two other 
occasions—probably more—^be won votes to his side w'hioh would 
otherwise Imve been recorded against him. His speech in the China 
debate in 1857 converted eight members, making sixteen on a division. 
His speech at the close of the debate on the Irish XJniverrity Bill in 
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1873 converted at least one strong opponent. Lord Wemysa (then 
Lord Elcho) told Lord Napier and Ettrick, as they walked together to 
the House of Conunons, that he intended to vote against the Bill. After 
the division, which put the Government in a minority of three. Lord 
Napier remarked to Lord Elcho, I wonder, Elcho, that you could 
have listened to that speech and votod against the man who made it.” 
“ I listened to the speech,” was the answer, “ and voted for the man 
who made it.” Lord Napier, in telling me the stoiy, added that it 
was the finest speech he had ever heard, and he heard the leading 
orators of America just before the Civil War, as well as some of the 
best speakers on the Continent. I have always thought that, as an 
orator, Mr. Gladstone was at his best imder the shadow of an im¬ 
pending defeat. I happened to be on his London Election Com¬ 
mittee in the General Election of 1865. When we received the news 
of his defeat at Oxford, Lord Enfield (as he then was) exclaimed: 
“ By George! won’t Oxford catch it to-night at liverpool,” where 
Mr. Gladstone was to open his campaign as a candidate for South 
Lancashire. Mr. Gladstone’s revenge was in the follo^nng words :— 
“ I have endeavoured to serve that University with my whole heart; 
and with the strength or 'weakness of whatever fac‘ulties Gcxl has given 
me it has been my daily and nightly care to promote her interests, 
and to testify to her as well as I could my love. Long has slie 
home -with me. Long, in spite of active opposition, did she resist 
every effort to displace me. At last she has changed her mind. 
My earnest desire, my heart’s prayer, is that her future may bo as 
glorious as her past, and yet more glorious still.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s influence on the pf»litical and industrial develop¬ 
ment of his coimtry is too well known to necnl any notice^ here. The 
story of his conversion to Home Buie for Ireland is not so w’cll 
known, and a few observations on the subject here may therefore he 
permitted. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that his adoption of Homo Buie 
was a sudden conversion for the sake of ofifice. His political changes 
were never sudden, however sudden the manifestatirm of them may 
sometimes have been. His was a mind in which ideas ripened 
slowly, and by a perfectly logical process of development. His 
theory of Church and State, for example, was that the State should 
support the Church as the best equipped and qualified organ for 
the propagation of the truth, giving full toleration to all other 
religious denominations. But the idea of supporting any religion on 
the ground of puivilege was always abhorrent to him, as was also the 
idea of a plurality of State-8Uf)ported religions. When, tlierefore, 
the Establishment of tlie Irish (Church came to l>e defended, not with 
a 'view to its conversion of the Irish people, but for the sake of pro¬ 
viding a jiermanent minority with a privileged religion, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s theory demanded, not the maintenance of the Irish Church 
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as an Establishment, but its abolition. But it was his rule never to 
push premisses to their inevitable conclusion till it became clear to 
him that the question was ripe for solution, and that only evil would 
result from further delay. Thus he opposed an abstract Besolution 
in favour of Disestablishment in Ireland in 1865, while candidly 
admitting that the case for the Irish Church had been undermined 
by its proved ^ilure to fulfil its mission, combined with the avowed 
acquiescence of its advocates in that failure. But when Mr. Disraeli's 
Government propounded in 1867 a scheme for stereotyping the failure 
by a considerable suppression of ecclesiastical benefices and dignities, 
Mr. Gladstone was not only justified, he was bound by the logic of 
liis book, to declare against the continued existence of the Irish 
Church as an Establishment, which would become, under the new 
scheme, as he wittily remarked, “ the Established Church of England 
and Ulster." 

So with Home Eule. A careful student of Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches on Ireland since 1871 can hardly avoid seeing that his mind 
was working in the direction of Home Buie, subject only to two 
conditions, namely, that the paramount authority of the Crown and 
lmi)erial Parliament should be secured, and that the Irish people 
were pnictically imanimous in demanding it. In a speech on Ireland, 
in 1882, he opened his mind so plainly on the subject that Mr. David 
I'lunket chara<*teri8ed the speech as “ an inritation to Irish Members 
to re-open the question of Home Eule "; while The Timea said that 
Mr. Gladstone “ diverged, amid general amazement, into the wide 
question of a sejxarate Legislature for Ireland." 

With that candour and magnanimity which distinguish him, the 
Duke of I^evonshire, after refusing office in Mr. Gladstone's Home Eule 
Administration in 1886, declared that his late Chief’s policy of Home 
Eule was not the offspring of a crisis, but the maturity of a process 
extending over some years. “ When I look back,” he said, “ to those 
declarations which Mr. Gladstone made in Parliament, which have 
not been infrequent; when I look back to the increased definiteness 
given to those declarations in his address to the electors of Midlothian 
and in hi.n MiiUothian speeches; I say, when I consider all these 
things, I feel that 1 have not, and no one has, any right to complain 
of the tone of the dei'larations which Mr. Gladstone has recently made 
upon this subject."' 

Mr. GWistoiie’s hesitation down to the General Election of 1885 
^vas duo to the difficulty of ascertaining the mind of the Irish people 
on the subject. The assimilation of the Irish Parliamentary Franchke 
to that of England in 1884 removed tliat difficulty, and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone regarded the rtisult of the Irish elections in 1885 as crucial on 
the subject of Home Rule. In the midst of the General Election of 
that year Mr. Gladstone told a distinguished member of the present 
(l) Speech at the Eighty Club, starch 5th, ISStS. 
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Government that if, as he suspected, Ireland returned an over¬ 
whelming majority in favoiir of Home Rule, he would accept the 
decision and supjwrt Home Rule, with proper safeguards, as the 
inevitable solution of the Irish Question. But in dealing with the 
question in his Midlotliiau speeches he found himself in this dilemma: 
how to disclose his mind to the gene^l public without seeming to 
offer a bribe to the Irish electors, and thereby obscure the spontaneity 
of their verdict on the subject. In one of his speeclies he asked for 
a liberal majority independent of the Irish vote in the House of 
Commons: not for the piu’pose of resisting Home Rule, but in order 
to be in a position to i)ass such a scheme of Home Rule as he con¬ 
sidered safe, but which he did not then believe that Mr. Parnell would 
accept. That this was Mr. Gladstone’s intention I know from his 
own lips. In the course of a walk in the w'oods of Hawarden .soon 
after the elections of 18X5, Mr. Gladstone talked qiiite frankly to me 
on the subject, and there can be no harm now in repeating what hc^ 
said, almost, if not altogether, in his own words:— 

** Wc are now,” he saitl. in a ciiriou;* position in the IIou.«e of Connuons*. I 
wanted .a mojority independent of the Irish Party, in order to have a free hand 
in dealing with Home Rule, which I believe to he inevitable s(K>ner or later, and 
therefore the sooner the better. But I have not got iny majority. Tlie Lilarralrt 
on the one aide, and the Government pluj the Irish lueinben* on the ntlier, ui'»- 
exactly even, Well, I think the beat thing wouM he fot Lord .Saliahurv t«* 
propose a H<tine Buie scheme. He would probably not satisfy the Irish Party, 
and he would alienate the Irish Tories and some ICnglish Tories also ; but I would 
support him as Leader of the Opposition, and carry, I btdirve, the bulk of Iht^ 
Party with me ; and Isetween uh we could pass a sound ami safe scheme of lluiue 
Hale. I shall w'ait to see what Lord Salisbury will do ; and if he decline to 
take up the <|uestioii I shall consider that uiy hands are free.*' 

It w'ould be vain to spx ulate as to what would have liapjKuicd if 
itr. Gladstone’s plan had been adopted; but this at l<*a»t w'c may 
sm*ely saj' \rith confidence, that it was not for the stike of oilico tliat 
Mr. Gladstone twk up the cauw^ of Homo Rule. Had ofiice Ixhmi 
his aim the Old Parliamentary Hand would have j>la3'tHl liia cards 
better; w'orse, as a place-hunter, he ^-ould not have jdayed them. 
Soon after the meeting of the Session, the Govemineiit drove the 
Irish Party into opposition by its pronus<» of a Coerckui Bill. Mr. 
Gladstone had only to sit still, and he would have retunuHi to oifici* un¬ 
pledged, with an overw'helming majority Ixdiind him. And ho might 
have relieti on the continued 8upjK)rt of this majority ; sincM) the alterna¬ 
tive for the Irish would have been the advent to iK>wer of a (’oercion 
Government. If I may presume to say so, 1 think that pfriiaps Mr. 
Gladstone would have acted more prudently os a })arliameiitary 
tactician if he ha<l waited for the Coercion Bill insiecul of turning the 
Government out on Mr. Jasso Colling’s amendment. But l^iug 
convinced that the Government would not meddle with Home Rule, 
and that their days were in any case nuTuben^d, be evidently thought 
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it best to bring matters to an issue at once. ' 1 am betraying no 
confidence in repeating Mr. Gladstone’s conversation with me, for it 
<3ame out afterwards that, in a subsequent conversation with Mr. 
Balfour, at Eaton Hall, Mr. Gladstone suggested that Lord Salisbuiy 
should deal with the Irish question on Home Hide lines, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone lending him his support. I believe that never was a Minister 
less enamoured of office for office’ sake than Mr. Gladstone. 

I remember his saying to me, in 1872, with reference to a petty 
Ministerial defeat, inflicted by one of his own supporters, which 
annoyed him: “It would take very little to make me retire from 
public life. Office has no attraction for me, except when I am dealing 
with important questions. The administrative routine of ordinary 
Government w’ork, except in connection with some great measure, 
does not attract me, and anyone else can do it as well.” On the 
threshold of his great career he retired from the powerful Government 
of Sir Robert Peel, from a scruple of conscience. In 1866 he resigned 
after defeat on a detail of his Reform Bill, contrary to the advice of 
his Party, and of most of his colleagues. He resigned again in 1885 
on a detail of the Budget, and refused to withdraw his resignation, 
f*v<m after Lf)rd Salisbury had expressed great reluctance to take 
<»ffi(‘e. He consented to withdraw his rt‘signation in 1878, onl}'' 
because he could not persuade Mr. Disraeli to take office: and his 
loyalty prompted him to do what Avas disagi*eeable to himself rather 
than put the Uueeu to incom^enience. Never was there a public man 
w’hose character was less tainted by sordid or personal motives. For 
forty years of his life he was entitleil to a j>en8ion of £2,000 a year, 
which he never took; and the only member of his family whose 
merits received ])emmnent recognition OAved his promotion, as w^as 
pulilicly staff'd at the time, to the favmm of the OroAATi, Avithout any 
suggestifm on the part of Mr, Gladstone. 

it used to he the fashion to say that foreign politics did not interest 
Mr. Gladstone, and that he know' little about foreign affairs. But 
the simple truth is, that no British Minister of this century has left 
his mark on foreign politics so deeply, so extensively,and so l>enefi(‘ently 
as Mr. Gladstone. Ask any Italian, whatever be the complexion of 
Ills pditics, what he tlunks of Mr. Gladstone, and he vrill tell you 
that, next to Cavo\ir, Mr. Gladstone Avas the most potent influence 
in the formation of the Italian kingdom. I had a striking proof of 
this wlien sojouniing in Rome in the early part of 1874, just after 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s GoA'emment. Breakfasting one day fcfe 
d iHv with Cardinal Secone, a most channing man, he referred to 
British politics, and rejoiced at Mr. Gladstone’s fall. On my ventur¬ 
ing to suggest that the Vatican ow'ed some gratitude to Mr. Gladstone 
for his fine speech against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and for bis 
Irish legislation, if for nothing else,bis Eminence repliedMr. Glad¬ 
stone is an excellent man. He possesses all the natural virtues; but 
voi.. I.XIII. N.s. 
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he ift not a Catholic/' “ And does your Eminence/’ I naked, sup- 
po^ that Mr. Disraeli is a Catholic?” “Well,” he said, “he has 
written a romanoe called Conhigfthy^ in wliieh he speaks very favour¬ 
ably of the Catholic Church. But, however that may be, Mr. 
Disraeli is on the side of Ijegitimacy, and Mr. Gladstone on the side 
(>f Devolution. His pamphlet (libello) destroyed the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies; that led to the unity of Italy, and tlie robbery of the 
States of the Church; Italian unity paved the way for the unity of 
Germany, which is persecuting us. Next to Cavour, we ow^e our 
misfortunes to Mr. Gladstone.” That evening I dined with a number 
of Italian Liberals, including a member of Minghetti's Cabinet. Tliey 
were as sorry as the cardinal wn.s glad at the change of Goveniment 
in England. “And we have reason to be,” said one of them, a 
Neapolitan nobleman. “ for Mr. Gladstone is, next to Cavour, the 
<veator of Italian unity.” 

In 1858 Mr. Gladstone moved a resolution in favour of the union 
of the two Principalities, which have sim-e become the King<lom of 
Doumania. His speech is worth reaiUng now, not only for its elo¬ 
quence, but for its comprehensive grasp of the Eosteni Gue.stion. He 
was supportcxi by Ijord Jolin Kussoll, and in a brilliant s|)eeeh by ljf)rd 
Salisbury (then Lord Robert C^eeil). He was o|qiose<i by Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli (then leader of the House of Commons), 
and defeated by a large majority. Ihe Russian bnglwar was trottcxl 
out then also by the two eminent statesmen w ho unitKl their forces 
against him. But he liad antioifiated and nduted that argument in 
two sentences. After remarking that “the combination of Fraie*<^ 
w'ith England ” against. Russia w^as not again to In? looked for, he 
said, “ You want to place a barrier betw'een Russia and Turkey ; but 
is there any l)arrierlike the breasts of fre«* men? If you want to 
op]>osean obstacle to Russia, arm those people wdth frewniom, ami with 
the vigour and prosperity that freedom brings.” 

On whose side w'os the statesmanship then ? And whose poli<y 
]irevailed at the (Congress of Berlin but Mr, Gladstone's? shorn, iii- 
<lf*ed, of dimensions which would have pacified the Europt^an j)ro- 
vinoes which still belong to Turkey, and which W'ould have preveiit 4 Ml 
the rer-ent disastrous war betw'een Turkey and Gre4*er*.* 

Mr. Gladstone’s great speech on tlie true principles and ideals <if 
foreign pfdicy in the Don Pacifico debate in 1850, was ackuowleilgcKl 

< I) It in cQiioui how hard it m to expel from thfr public mind an tutor that ha« onoo 
been planted in it. Mr. GladMtonc wan aociued of haWog adrised the expoUion of tho 
'r»irk*, “ Iwijy and baggeijp’/* from Kniopf*. Erim those who strive to be aerurate are 
apt to trost to their iiienu?ri«e iastend of verifying their impressioiia. 8o well infonned 
a man as tiir H. Grant DufT said at the time in the Xtmttmth tWi/wry ;—♦* The imwl 
popular politician in England haa proposed that the Tnrkisb Government should l*e 
expelled from Europe, bag and baggage.” What Kr. Gladstone proposed was that 
the Tarldsh administration shcradd “all. hag and baggage, dear oot/'-^not “from 
1 unp^.’* I ttt “ from the provinces which th^ have flesola^ed tin i p^drned.” 
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by friends and opponents to be the speech of 'the debate; no light 
praise, when it is remembered that among the speakers were Lord 
Palmerston (who made the ablest speech of his life), Lord John 
Eussell, Sir A. Cockbum, Mr. DisraeU, and Sir Eobert Peel—^the 
lost speech he ever made. That speech alone is proof enough of Mr. 
Gladstone’s comprehensive and prescient views on foreign politics. 

I quote the following interesting extract from my diary, with the 
date of “ Hawarden, April 16//#, 1881 ”:— 

At dinner to-day I read to Mr. Gladstone the following quotation from on 
article on the second volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s Life in the 8t. Jametln Gazette, 
of April ISth: * We know this, that Mr. Gladstone, if he pleased, might have led the 
House of Commons under Lord Derby; and that Mr. Disraeli, though he had 
led the Opposition some years, would have consented, for the sake of the Party, to 
take a lower place.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone said the facts were as follows: On the formation of 
Lord Derby’s Government in 1852 overtures were made to Mr. Glad- 
.stone to join it. He declined. In 1854, on the fall of the Aberdeen 
Ministry, Lord Derby asked Lord Palmerston to take office under 
him, and “ bring Gladstone and Sidney Herbert in his pocket.” 
liOrd Palmerston declined, and the offer to the other two fell to the 
ground, Tliey were not offered office independently, but would have 
declined if they had been. “ In 1858,” Mr. Gladstone went on, 

Disraeli wTOte a most curious letter to me, which is still in my 
] possession, urging me to take office under him. No offer was ever 
made to me to lead the House of Commons in a Cohsen^tive Govern¬ 
ment” 

During my visit to Hawarden on that occasion Mr. Forster broke 
his journey from Ireland, and spent some hours at Hawarden. It 
was just after Lord Beaoonsfield’s death, and the question of his 
successor was discussed at luncheon. Forster thought Sir Stafford 
Northcote the likeliest and the most competent. Mr. Gladstone 
differed. He thought the Duke of Richmond the likeliest, and Lord 
Salisbury the ablest man in the Party, and said the ablest man, 
ra’/crw parihm, ought to be leader. Northcote’s ability he rated 
highly, but said that he was not a good leader, owing to his failure 
to assert his convictions. “ I told Northcote, one day in 1879, that he 
hod the best abilities of any man since Sir Robert Peel for a good 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that he made the very worst.” I 
asked how Northcote took it. He was much pleased,” said Mr. 
Gladstone. ** He evidently accepted my compliment to his abilities 
as my unbiassed conviction, and regarded my censure as the offspring 
of prejudice.” Another proof of Sir Stafford Northcote’s deffoienoy 
for leadership, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion—^mubh as he regarded him 
personally—^was an incident connected with the Bradlaugh episode. 
Mr. Gladstone was unfortunately out of Parliament at the <^ieiung 
of that oontroversy, having been obliged to vacate his seat on tiddng 

3x2 
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office. Meeting Sir StaiEord at tHe Boyal Academy dinner on the 
Saturday after his re-election, they talked the matter over. Sir 
StafEord suggested the appointment of a non-Party Committee to 
examine the question. Gladstone thought the suggestion good, 
and proposed the Committee accordingly on Monday. To his amaze¬ 
ment and indignation. Sir StafEord Northcote opposed it, under the 
intimidation of Lord Randolph Churchill and his Party. 

In his generous speech a fortnight ago Lord Salisbury picked out 
Mr. Gladstone’s unswerving pursuit of “ high moral ideals ” as the 
distinguishing note of his character, furnishing almost a unique 
example “of a great Christian man.” That is a true appreciation, 
and I would venture to pick out the following among the elements of 
that character:— 

(1.) His wonderful faculty of pity; a magnetic power of sympathy 
which made him feel the sufEerings of others as if they were his own. 
His unparalleled series of speeches and pamphlets on the Turkish 
question from 1876 to 1880 were discharged red hot from a nature 
all on fire against oppression and cruelty. His vivid imagination, 
like Burke’s, brought the victims of Turkish cruelty so close to him 
that he could almost see their agonised faces and hear their despairing 
cries. The King of the Hellenes, in a recent letter of tender inquiry 
after Mr. Gladstone’s health, wrote: “ I am following, with intense 
anxiety the newspaper reports. I must express my sincere sorrow 
that he, of all men, should sufEer so much; he who has been himself 
the comforter of so many mourners in many lands.” 

(2.) Mr. Gladstone’s veracity; by which I mean not merely the 
habit of speaking the truth, but the habitual correspondence of out¬ 
ward action with internal conviction. I don’t believe that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone ever wilfully misrepresented an opponent in controversy or 
debate; or ever used an argument which, however plausible and 
useful at the moment, he could not justify to his own conscience. 
This was the cause of his occasionally involved style of speaking. 
He thought—as every great orator must in a large measure—on his 
legs, and his anxiety to make his meaning plain and to be just all 
round, tempted him to expand and qualify. I remember his saying 
once that the only men he ever knew in public life who had the 
faculty of saying in their speeches precisely what they meant, neither 
more nor less, were Lord Palmerston and Mr. Parnell. “ I don’t 
possess it at all,” he said. But his speeches difEer widely in that 
respect. Some are models of lucidity—^his financial statements, for 
example; and some are keen, crisp, epigrammatic, and quite free 
from parenthetical amplification. His prose style, too, wonderfully 
improved with practice. There was always a stately dignity about it. 
But some of his later essays are models of chaste and sometimes 
brilliant English. 

• (3.) Another rare element in Mr. Gladstone’s character was his 
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magnifioenjb courage. Let him be convinced that it was right to do a 
thing, and if that thing fell within his line of duty he did it, or tried 
to do it, without ever thinking of the possible consequences to him¬ 
self. The Alabama Treaty was one instance. He knew that it 
would make him unpopular; but believing it to be, at bottom, equitable, 
and that it was the initiation. of a great principle, that of peaceful 
arbitration, he braved the unpopularity of the hour and sacrificed the 
present for the sake of the future. And we are now reaping the reward 
in the cordial relations between the two countries—^relations which, 
but for the Alabama Treaty, would have been impossible. 

(4.) And his passion for justice was equal to his courage. It roused 
him to attack the misgovernment of the Two Sicilies, as it did later 
the iniquities of Turkish rule. Nor was he less resolute in the cause 
of justice when the popular tide ran fiercely against him. His 
opposition to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is one out of many 
examples of this. He was one of a miserable minority of 95 against 
438, both Liberals and Conservatives having united their forces in 
support of the Bill. Mr. Gladstone’s speech is very powerful, ending 
with a noble peroration, in which he expressed his conviction that “ a 
generous people ” would one day reverse the verdict of unreasoning 
passion. But in any case his course, he said, was clear—“ to follow 
the bright star of justice, beaming brightly from the heavens, whither¬ 
soever it might lead.” His confidence in the triumph of justice was 
justified sooner than he had expected. For it fell to his own lot, 
twenty years later, to repeal the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill without an 
opposing voice. 

I may give another instance of his passion for justice which tells 
against myself. I chanced to write, in 1878, a rather long article on 
Lord Beaconsfield in the Spectator, Mr. Gladstone asked me, next 
time I saw him, if I knew who wrote the article. I told him. He 
said something complimentary, but added: “ There is one point on 
which, I think, you are not quite just to Lord Beaconsfield. You 
think him a man of political animosities.” I assented, and appealed 
to the speeches against Sir Eobert Peel by way of proof. “ I am sure 
you are wrong,” said Mr. Gladstone. “ My belief is, that Lord 
Beaconsfield has no political animosities; and I think I ought to know, 
for I have sat opposite to him as an opponent now for a good many 
years. Wliat is true is, that he would spare no effort to trample on 
me while I was an opponent. But that was part of his game. 
Now that I am no longer opposite him as an official opponent, my 
belief is that Lord Beaconsfield has no animosity against me at all, as 
I have certainly none against him. Indeed, there are traits in his 
character and career for which I shall always honour him : his gallant 
defence of his race, for example, his devotion to his wife, and his 
splendid parliamentary pluck.” 



n. 

BY SIB WALTSB G. F. PHILLIMOBE. 

El ¥\h Mr. Gladstone has himself told us of the feeling when the 
great man dies: 

. . Ab in the senselesB clay 
No stir of life was left, 

When drawn the mortal sigh, it lay 
Of such a soul hereit.^ 

Thus did he translate the opening lines of Manzoni’s Ode on 
Napoleon. 

An old friend used to think how appropriate to the translator 
himself were the lines: 

“ Segno d* immensa invidia. 

E d' indomato amor.'* 

But now grudge and enmity are hushed, as the British people 
know that they have lost a noble character, a devoted patriot, and the 
most universal genius that this country has produced. 

Scholar, Theologian, Economist, Statesman; each of these charac¬ 
ters always present, but each prevailing at different stages of his life 
in the order in which I have given them; and then the cycle returning 
—Scholar, Theologian, prevailing once again. 

What a life of action, of energy in reading, writing, speaking and 
doing, for nearly three-quarters of this century! I sat down to note 
from memory the principal matters of his life and work; and, when I 
had filled my page, I got up and began to take out of the library 
books by him and about him, and saw with wonder how much I had 
omitted. 

Mr. George Bussell (to whose book I have largely referred) has 
made a close study of his life, yet has but slightly touched on the 
scholarship side, and brings his record down to the beginning of 
1891. In the seven years since, work enough was done to fit out, 
perhaps, an ordinaiy lifetime. 

It is not my purpose to condense into these pages a life of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Bussell’s, and other biographies, are accessible to 
everyone. I desire rather, having studied the great Tna-n from near 
and far, almost since I can remember, to give my presentation of his 
character. 

Take him as a scholar. I have heard persons, whose sum of attain¬ 
ments would be balanced by a fraction of his mighty store, speak 
■with contempt of his scholarship. It was scholarship such as few men 
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of busiiieBS and action have ever possessed. Be i^rexnemlseied that the 
higher education has made two great strides sinoe his date, and that 
the present generation has advantages such as their fathers never had, 
while their fathers had equal advantages over their grandfathers; 
yet Mr. Gladstone found time to keep abreast of this advance, to 
which, indeed, his own studies actually contributed. His possessions 
of Greek and of Italian language and literature are best known to us 
by his Homeric studies, and his constant reference to Dante; but 
they did not end here. Just as an illustration I may mention a con¬ 
versation, in October, 1895, when the respective merits of German 
and Italian literature were in question. He took up the cause of 
Italian with a resourcefulness which showed his knowledge of both, 
discriminating and rejecting many of the German writers, marshal¬ 
ling his Italians, and ending by quoting “ that poet so little known 
out of Italy, but thought by the Italians to be finer than Ariosto, 
Boiardo.” I believe only one other of the party even knew the name 
of the writer of the Orlando Innamorato^ and he knew no more. 

It is well known that when Commissioner to the Ionian Isles, in 
1858, Mr. Gladstone addressed their Parliament in Italian. His 
German, which as I have said was very considerable, was fostered 
by ms intimacy with Dr. DoUinger. Of French and of Latin 
(if one should discriminate the old from the later Italian) he was 
a master. His interest in these matters never flagged. I have a 
letter in his own hand dated May 14th, 1886, asking me what the 
civil law view was as to the necessity of an official resignation being 
made always to a superior. I thought some rather recondite analogy 
was wanted for the action of his proposed subordinate Irish Parlia¬ 
ment (the Homo Buie Bill was in, or about to go into, Committee), 
but a P.S. told me that the interpretation of a curious passage in 
Dante turned on my answer. It was the passage beginning “II 
luogo mio,” in the Faradm, Canto xxvii., which is supposed to mean 
that Pope Celestine V. could not validly resign, having no superior 
to whom to make his resignation. 

It has occurred to me to compare him to Lord Bacon, as most 
resembling him in the compound of scholar with man of action. In 
this connection his two papers in the Nineteenth Century^ “ Dawn of 
Creation and of Worship,” November, 1885, “ Proem to Genesis,” 
January, 1886, should not be forgotten. 

This leads me on from his generid scholarship to that peculiar 
erudition whicli lay at the root of his theological writings and 
combined with his faith to form the firm basis of his Christianity. 
To speak of l^irn as a theologian perhaps seems too much, and cer¬ 
tainly is too little—too much, for he was a layman without technical 
training, save such as he gave to himself, but with the strong Scotch 
passion for and instinct in theological discussion, drawing always (if 
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other lajmen could ^udge) from the deepest and surest sources and 
with the widest grasp of principle, and bringing to this, as to other 
things, his prodigious knowledge and accuracy. Dr. Dollinger is 
said to have called him “the best theologian in England.” Dr. 
Liddon said, “ Whenever I talk with Mr. Gladstone on theological 
matters, I feel I have undergone a very severe examination in my 
own profession.” He was more than a theologian, for he added 
practice to knowledge, with sound faith, w'ell armed and instructed, 
deep personal piety, living always, as one of his later friends once 
said, consciously in the presence of his Maker. But his was neither a 
selfish nor a subjective creed. He claimed and realised to the full 
the position of an English Churchman as a member of the Catholi(‘ 
Church. His was a nature to comprehend the sacramental system, 
to submit gladly to ordinances, to appreciate the value of the Churcli 
as a polity with laws and a hierarchy, a CivitaH l)vi. He exi)ressed 
this in his work on Chuvch Pnncipics coumiemf in thvir limtlfs. 

The interest W’hich he took, and the assistance which he gave, in the 
various developments of the Oxford movement, will be found in the 
lives of Bishop Wilberforce, Dr. Pusey, and the other divines of this 
period, English and Roman. I have only space to mention a few 
matters, such as liis support of the Scotch Episcopal Church,’and 
share in the foundation of Trinity CoDege, Glenalmond; his opposi¬ 
tion to the law of Divorce, an opposition whi(h never flagged (for 
I have letters from him in December, 1886, and November, 1888, 
suggesting the publication of statistics and other preliminaries towards 
an agitation for repeal); the part he took in preparing the defence of 
Archdeacon Denison, when on trial for teaching in the matter 
of the Eucharist; and his defence of the Ritualists, when they w’ere 
attacked in 1874, first in the House of Commons during the debates 
on the Public W^orship Regulation Bill, afterwards by his article on 
“ Ritualism.” 

A passage in this article in which he was speaking of the fidelity of 
the English clergy to their church, and drawing some contrasts with 
Rome, led to an attack upon him by Roman controversialists, to which 
he, ever eager for a fray and resolute in his purposes, replied by three 
articles, afterwards republished as “ Yaticanism.” 

These contained a fierce attack on modem Roman doctrine and 
method; but it must be remembered (1) that this was the time w hen 
the dogma of Infallibility, and the Encyclical and Syllabus were 
being, under Pius IX., worked as dangers to civil society; (2) that this 
was the second time that the Roman question had been brought to 
his mind; and (3) that, on the first occasion, he had lost many of his 
most intimate friends, and had been, as it were, but one of few left; he 
and his old friend, to whom he about this time expressed his satisfac¬ 
tion that they two had resisted “ the cowardly temptation to join the 
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Church of Eome.” The last occasion of his dealing with the Boman 
controversy was in 1896, and it was handled then in a softer spirit. 

After the publication of these articles the public evidences of his 
interest in Church matters (except in the care which he bestowed 
on his appointments) are not great till, as I have said, the cycle 
came roimd in his later years; and I dare say that many Church 
people thought that his old affections were dead or dormant. But 
to those who knew him it was not so. I can contribute some 
instances. 

When, in 1879, attempt was made to compel the late Bishop of 
Oxford to hand over Canon Carter of Clewer for prosecution, on 
ritual matters, and the attempt seemed likely to succeed, Mr. 
Gladstone made me the channel of a large subscription to the 
defen(3e fund, expressing his conviction of the mischief which would 
accrue if the Bishops were deprived of their discretion and governing 
power as rulers and pastors of the Church. 

In 1882 and 1883 when the long-continued imprisonment of the 
Bev. S. F. Green, for conscience’ sake, was felt to be intolerable, and 
various proposals were made from different quarters for legislation 
with a view to his release, I had the privilege of much correspon¬ 
dence upon the subject with Mr. Gladstone. Most of the schemes 
contemplated the substitution of deprivation for imprisonment. To 
this he was steadily opposed. Even for the sake of releasing Mr. 
Green he woidd have no part in a measure which would make theo¬ 
logical persecutions easy, and risk the ruin, as he expressed it, of 
members of the Anglican clergy and their families. 

On the other hand, I could not get him to delay the passing of 
the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892. It was recommended by the 
authorities at the head of the Church; and his hierarchical and 
disciplinarian ideas led him to treat this measure as he would have 
treated a departmental bill. He approached it as a Civil servant. 
It w'as in this spirit also that in 1874, as the sixth of the resolutions 
proposed as un amendment to the Public Worship Begulation Bill, he 
had written “ That the House attaches a high value to the concurrence 
of Her Majesty’s Government with the ecclesiastical authorities 
in the initiati\’e of legislation affecting the Established Church.” 

His action with respect to the Irish Church was at one time thought 
a great betrayal. Of its expediency let each man judge. His action 
was dictated by his sense of the interests alike of the Irish people and 
of the Irish ChuiN'h. He did not bring the measure forward (as even 
Bishop Wilberforce seems at first to have thought) as a bid for 
power. On the contrary, he knew that its first effect would be to 
endanger his seat for his old constituency; and he was not then a 
man for w^hom it was easy to find a constituency. He and his friends 
knew the danger. My father had been one of four who started his 
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first oandidature others being the late Lord Iddesleigh^ Lord 
Coleridge aind the Bight Hoin. Monntague Bernard), and took an 
active part in each contest. He wrote to me, then at Oxford, on 
March 29th, 1866:— 

Gl^stone has made his speech on the Irish Church and the 
Irish Establishment. I shall be anxious to know what amount of 
injury he has sufEered in the Oxford constituency on this account.” 

Mr. Gladstone thought at any rate that he was acting for the 
highest interests of the Irish Church; and as time went on it seemed 
to him that his foresight had been justified, that the Church was 
purer, more zealous, and more fruitful, than in her former state; and 
when the venerable Archbishop of Armagh sent bim his blessing on 
his deathbed, it gave him a special and particular joy. He was no 
longer misunderstood. 

When I speak of him as an Economist, I am aware that the word, to 
some of my readers, will seem inadequate; but I prefer the word 
to Financier; for while it may have a shade of meaning which would 
imply niggardliness, “ financier” has now got a most inappropriate 
side, that of the company promoter or the man of shifty expedients 
to keep his concern afloat. Mr. Gladstone’s mode of dealing with the 
finances of this coimtry had no element of the kind. It was sound 
and solid. He probably often repeated Burke’s famous quotation: 
“ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia.” But if he did not like financial 
juggles, he dearly loved legitimate operations, and those of a bold 
type. Figures were in fact to him a pleasure, if not a passion; and 
he took a positive joy in the analysis of accounts and the criticism of 
balance-sheets. 

This is to be seen in his Budget speeches, the light heart and high 
spirits with which he approached his first Budget in 1853, when he 
introduced the Succession Duty and contemplated the future abolition 
of the Income Tax. light touches abound, such as the explanation 
that the repeal of the Soap Tax will, by increasing the consumption 
of palm oil, indirectly lead to the abolition of the W’est AMcan 
Slave Trade. Again in his 1860 Budget, when introducing the French 
Treaty, he speaks of protection which “ dislodged from palaces has 
found a pretty good living in holes and comers,” from which it is 
his busineBs to expel her; and he goes back to his master, Sir Bobert 
Peel, who, in 1845, had to deal with a Customs List containing 
1,163 articles liable to duty; a list which he then intended to reduce 
to 48. 

In 1861 he explains the gain of three days which the financial 
year 1860—1861 had over its successor; one because it was Leap 
year, one because the later year had an advantage for every purpose 
but fiscal ones, in that it began and ended with a Sunday, and the 
last, because it had two Good Fridays. 
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^ These were the years of the abolition of the Paper Duty and of the 
duly on newspaper advertisements. For sheer vigour, and for idmost 
reckless logic, we should look to his Budget speech of 1863, when he 
proposed to take away the exemption from Income Tax which charit¬ 
able endowments had hitherto enjoyed, and the second speech, on the 
second reading of the Inland Bevenue Bill, when he was still defend¬ 
ing his project against a storm of opposition, and carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country, by attacking the administration and prin¬ 
ciples of several of the larger endowed charities. His project failed, 
as it was bound to fail; but the latter speech might rank as a 
financial Lettre Provimiale, , 

It is not to be forgotten that in 1874 he proposed, if returned to 
office, to abolish the Income Tax, and he had his scheme ready and 
all thought out. I fear, however, that he would have found the times 
out of joint if he had had, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to frame 
Budgets for our present military and naval expenditure. 

His interest in the finance of the country never failed. I remem¬ 
ber a striking instance as late as the 2nd of April, 1897. It was 
on this same occasion that he put aside all other matters in order to 
expatiate upon the great public misfortune that there was no worthy 
life of Lord Beaconsfield, and hie fear that the time was going by, 
and that our national history would be the poorer. 

And this leads me to his position as a Statesman. 

The three great statesmen of this century are, I suppose, Cavour, 
Gladstone, Bismarck: the first and last greater in the making of 
a State (Cavour greater than Bismarck in that he worked with 
slenderer material); great, too, as War Ministers (and Mr. Gladstone 
was no War Minister); but both inferior in the development of a State 
in the time of peace, less in sympathy with, and grasp of, the feelings, 
cares, and interests of the ordinary man. And yet Mr. Gladstone was 
some time before he came wholly in touch with popular feeling. He 
approached statesmanship as a matter of Finance and Church Estab¬ 
lishment. Free Trade and Church and State were his attractions. 
The first grasp of popular needs came with his repeal of the Paper 
Duty, when the numberless ways in which a cheap press would be of 
benefit to the poor were brought before him. After his rejection by 
Oxford, this popular feeling increased, as he had to canvass con¬ 
stituencies ever more and more popular. As he said of himself in 
Lancashire, quoting the then familiar American war-song, John 
Brown’s body is rotting in the grave, but his soul is marching 
along.” Greenwich, moreover, and Midlothian, with household 
sufErage, taught him each in turn. 

I do not attempt here to chronicle his domestic measures. It is on 
account of foreign policy that he has been latterly most attacked; 
and it is to be admitted he was no War Minister. He strove so 
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eames% for peace that, as sometimes happens, when driven to war, 
it was a fiercer war than it need have been with a more warlike 
Minister. 

This was the case with the Ministry in which he held a less pro¬ 
minent part; Lord Aberdeen's Ministry and the Crimean War. 
This was the case with the Egyptian business, which has always 
seemed to me like a bad dream, from the bombardment of Alexandria 
down to the death of General Gordon (if he was responsible for that 
calamity), and our losses at Souakim. I am not sure that the night¬ 
mare is not. still pressing upon us. Others attack the action of his 
Ministry after Majuba Hill and the concession to the Boers of the 
Transvaal—a matter which comes so near to a modem and thorny 
controversy that I must be excused from entering upon it; save to 
say that, whether expedient or otherwise, the action of his Govern¬ 
ment was dictated by no fear of the success of British arms. If there 
was fault it was the over condescension of magnanimity to a much 
inferior adversary. 

His public services to his country in Foreign affairs embrace other 
matters, stiU I fear, in controversy: his just protest against jingoism 
in the matter of the China War in 1856, when he and the other 
Peelites joined with the Conservatives in attacking Lord Palmerston, 
and won a 'sictory. which cost every Peelite but him his seat; his 
gallant, eloquent, and fiery action against Turkey in the matter of the 
Bulgarian horrors, the Armenian massacres and the Cretan persecution. 
His last public speech was for the Armenians at Liverpool in Sep¬ 
tember, 1896. One of his last public letters was an appeal through the 
Figaro to the French nation in the same month. His very last was 
his letter to the Duke of Westminster on the Cretan matter in 
March, 1897. 

If I cannot claim entirely universal consent for these 8er\lces, no 
one will dispute the benefits we have derived from liis Alabama 
Convention, which laid the foundation of that good feeling with the 
United States in which we now rejoice; the novel, courageous, and 
skilful diplomacy which preserved the neutrality of Belgium during 
the Franco-German war; and the self-restraint which saved us from 
war with Bussia over the barren hills of Penjdeh. 

It has been customary to condemn or to defend so weakly as to 
condemn Mr. Gladstone's position with respect to the secession of the 
Southern States. I am ghui of this opportunity to take, on behalf of 
him, and of the little knot of men who thought with him, a higher 
ground. They were not moved by any tolerant feeling towards 
slavery, by any sympathy for the Southern planter as a fellow- 
aristocrat, or by any mean jealousy of the growing greatness of the 
United States. Their position was perhaps a narrow one, historic, it 
may be said academic, but perfectly creditable. As disciples of Burke 
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they had admitted the justice of the claim bi the States to self- 
government, and to independence if that were necessary to self- 
government, and the wrong done by England in attempting to coerce 
them in the eighteenth century. On the same ground they admitted 
the claim of the Southern States to secede from a secession. It was, 
in fact, the doctrine of Home Rule; and it will probably he found 
that the majority of the survivors of that little hand became Home 
Rulers. 

Mr. Gladstone never was a Radical of the French spirit, or, speak¬ 
ing more widely, after the type found so commonly in the Latin 
nations: and this for two reasons, his spirit of reverence, and his 
patience under the yoke of discipline. It is hut a corollary to say 
that he did not love change for change’s sake. And it is interesting 
to know that rather less than two years ago he was heard declaiming 
in conversation with all his vigour against “ the mischief done by 
causeless and needless changes.” 

Of his last great measure, the Irish Home Rule Bill, it is difficult 
to speak. The subject is too controversial. But I may he allowed 
to say that which, since 1892, I have often thought. I have been 
reminded of the fable of the father who, dying, told his sons that 
there w'as a treasure hidden in the garden. They digged without 
finding gold or silver; hut their turning of the soil produced fertility 
of equal value with a hoard of money. So it may be with Home 
Rule. It may never he obtained; hut the attention and care now 
bestowed on Irish affairs, the rivalry of the two parties for the good 
graces of the people, may yield results as beneficent as its supporters 
ever expected from Home Rule. 

And then, after 1892, he returned to his old interests in scholarship 
and theology; his edition of Bishop Butler, every word, down to the 
index, liis own, his Studies subsidiary to Bishop Butler, and his third 
and last handling of the Roman question. Already, in 1882, he had 
been drawn to the consideration of Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, 
the last pronouncement in Scotland of the old Catholic learning before 
the Reformation, and the closeness of resemblance in its sacramental 
teaching with that of the English Church. He felt the difference 
between I^eo XIII. and Pius IX., and when advances were made 
from the Roman side to the English clergy and laity, he was ready 
to respond. It was with this object that he permitted the publication 
of what has been called his Soliloquium, the thinking aloud, which the 
Archbishop of York was allowed to publish in The Times of May, 
1896. How indignant he was at the resulting action of the Papal 
Court, the writer has cause to know. 

His last care was his library aind foundation of St. Deiniol’s, at 
Hawarden; on the constitution and statutes of which he spent much 
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time and labour. I qtSiote from his preamble the first two paragraphs, 
as they express his final view of human knowledge;— 

. 1. Convinced that the future of the human race depends in the main upon 

the great question of belief, and that the most special and urgent present need 
connected with that question is the need for the effective promotion of Divine 
learning, 1 desire, in my own small sphere, to labour for that end. Accordingly, 

I am engaged in the foundation of a Library, under the name of St. Deiniors, 
which I trust may serve as the nucleus of an institution adapted to the purpose 
in view. 

** 2. Divine learning, in order to reach its fullest efficiency, has been, and 
ought to be, iissociated with the various branches of human knowledge, especially ' 
with History and Philosophy: and it is upon this basis that the Library is being 
constructed.” 

A few 'words on some general cbaracteristicB. A good judge of. 
man, be was not always a good judge of men; but his error lay in . 
over-estimate: his geese were swans. The only people whom he 
occasionally under-estimated were the lawyers. Of these, as a class, 
he was not fond, much as he loved individuals. He thought thenr 
sometimes overpaid; they interfered with his reforms by their zealous 
support of vested interests. Perhaps he thought as Burke spoke ot 
Mr. Ghrenville in his speech on American Taxation. But I am not 
sure that, at bottom, it was not the old story of divergence of view 
between priest and lawyer—the antagonism between theologian and 
canonist. British as he was, he was not insular. There again his 
Scotch descent stood him in good part; for in Scotch thought there 
still dwells a memory of the time when Scotland leant upon France 
for support, and borrowed her civil and canon law from the Continent. 
In the Civil Service he was a stem disciplinarian, expecting of others 
what he gave himself without grudging—a singidar sense of duty 
and a thorough abandonment to public work. 

I have not touched on those characteristics best knowm to the 
world—his rai’e eloquence, his power of attraction, his high moral 
standard, his courage, patience, his infinite capacity of taking pains,’' 
and, above all, his courtesy and humility. 

“ Truest friend and noblest foe.” As to the former I cannot tnist 
myself to speak of his kindness to three generations, for seventy years, 
since he first met my father as a fellow student of Christ Church in 
1828. Of the latter the public testimony of all parties is the complete 
proof. 
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Mr. Bai.fo.i7R, in his enumeration of the difficulties experienced by 
Ministers of a State enjoying free institutions in the conduct of 
diplomatic negotiations, might have added that a democracy rarely 
knows its own mind with regard to foreign affairs—except when the 
issues involved are of the simplest character—and still more rarely 
remains of the same mind for any length of time. The remark 
applies not only to the aggregate which constitutes what we call a democ¬ 
racy, but to many of its leaders and natural guides. Lord SaUshury’s 
foreign policy has found a host of critics, the bitterest and least 
reasonable being those of his own household. Every charge which 
can damage a statesman’s reputation has been hurled against him; 

vacillation,” “pusillanimity,” “ loss of nerve,” are expressions which 
occur frequently in the columns of new^spapers ostensibly devoted to 
the party of which he is the leader. And yet, curiously enough, the 
majority gf his critics have put themselves out of court by their pre¬ 
vious un(iualihod approbation of the principles upon which his policy 
is founded, and of w'hioh it is the natural and logical outcome. There 
is a party small in numbers but not destitute of ability, which is 
entitled to condemn the Prime Minister’s conduct of foreign affairs. 
Mr. TJrquhart’s political successors in the House of Commons and their 
followers, if such there be, regard Bussia as the natural and pre¬ 
destined enemy of Great Britain in all quarters of the globe. They 
.claim that the proper ally of the ruler of the majority of Mussulmans 
is the Sultan of Turkey, who, unless we are prepared to lend him 
diplomatic and military support, must inevitably become the vassal of 
the Tsar. It is not necessary to criticise the policy which they advo¬ 
cate—thougli intrinsically it is not without its attractions—^for the 
simple reason that for a variety of very obvious causes it is imprac¬ 
ticable. These critics, however, are entitled to denounce with perfect 
conristency Lord Salisbury’s Eastern policy. Not so those—and 
they represent the whole of the Eadioal Party and nine-tenths of the 
Unionists—who applauded Lord Salisbury’s avowed determination to 
come to a thorough understanding with Bussia on all points at which 
the respective interests of the two great Empires were likely to come 
into contact if not into conflict. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that a famous phrase used by 

(1) Although this article is, for the most part, based on public records, it refers to 
data whloh are not to be found in the Official OMrespondenoe, but whidi may be 
accepted nevertheless as absolutely trustworthy.— [Ed. F. R.] 
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Lord Salisbury in the tipper Chamber in the course of a debate upon 
the Address in 1897, has been the object of much inexplicable mis¬ 
construction. When Lord Salisbury remarked that both parties in 
England had “ staked their money on the wrong horse,” he was 
referring, as the context clearly showed, not to the policy for which he, 
in common with Lord Beaconsfield, was responsible at the Berlin 
Congress, but to that curious product of a deplorable creed, which 
Palmerston inherited from Canning, the doctrine of the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The creed itself was based 
upon the fallacy that common political ideals, and not common 
interests, should be the ground of international alliances. France 
at that time was Liberal, Eussia and Austria autocratic, and 
Palmerston, who, whatever office he held, was always the real 
author of the foreign policy of his Government, threw in his lot 
with the Liberal Power against the autocratic Governments, with 
the result, as has been said, that this country, in alliance with 
France, backed Turkey against Bussia. Great Britain, to con¬ 
tinue the racing metaphor, had “ declared to win ” on Turkey, and 
the attitude adopted by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord iSalisbiiry at 
Berlin was in honest accordance with that declaration, which had been 
inherited and not invented by them. It were idle to speculate as to 
what might have been the consequences of a deteimined pursuit of the 
“ traditional policy,” because it was destroyed for ever by the advent 
of Mr, Gladstone to power in 1880. The slate was once more clean, 
and when Lord Salisbuiy returned to office, he was in a position to 
write what he thought wisest on it. He determined, with the all but 
unanimous approval of both parties, to revert as far as was possible to the 
state of affairs which hod existed before the rejection of the Emperor 
Nicholas’s overtures to Sir Seymour Hamilton in 18->‘l. This new 
departure, or rather this return to the old parting of the ways, was, as 
has been pointed out abeady, imiversally approved. It found expres¬ 
sions in many ways and on many occasions, notably in the attitude 
assumed by this country towards the Cretan insurrection, the Greco- 
Turkish war, and the candidature of Prince George of Greece for the 
governorship of Crete. Lord Salisbury’s policy was formally defined 
in a memorable speech at the Ghiildhall on November 9th, ISOti. 
“Speaking from the Foreign Office point of view,” he said, “ I regret 
to say that we have discussions with all Powers, but the discussions we 
have with Bussia are by no means the most voluminous—I should 
almost say that they are the most concise of all in wliich we are 
engaged. It is therefore, I think, a superstition of an antiquated 
diplomacy that there is any necessary antagonism between Bussia 
and Great Britain.” Now the date of this speech is all important. 
It was delivered, of course, long after the war between China and 
Japan had revealed to an astonished world the utter incapacity of the 
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former power to def^d itself against external attaoV therongli 
draft of the so-called Cassini Trealgr had been published, which, 
though (^dally repudiated, did no doubt represent the terms of 
an understanding between Bussia and the Tsung-H-Yamen. 

One alleged clause in that Treaty deserves attention at this 
moment. Bussia was to be provided with a seaport'. “ China,” it 
was said, “ was to lease to Bussia the port of Kiao-Chau in the 
province of Shantung for fifteen years, but Bussia was not to enter 
into immediate possession of* tHia port unless m ili t a r y op^wtions 
made it necessary. Bussia would lend all needful assistance to 
protect the Leao-Tung ports of Port Arthur and Talienwan, and 
would not permit any foreign Power to encroach on them.”* This 
“ arrangement ” was made public in May, and the Guildhall speech 
was delivered in November. Between those dates, however, another 
very important event had occurred. In September of that year, the 
Tsar paid a visit to the Queen at Balmoral, and Lord Salisbury was 
invited to meet him there. What passed between them is, of course, 
not likely to be known till history can be frankly written. It is not, 
however, too much to assume that the whole relations of Bussia and 
Gfreat Britain—inclnding the difRoulties created by the manifest 
impotence of China—^were disoussed, and that the general result was 
satis^toiy may be inferred from the Guildhall speech delivered a few 
weeks later. That Bussia was legitimately anxious for an ice-free port 
in the North Pacific had long ago been recognised, and much earlier 
than the interview at Balmoral, and the subsequent speech at the 
Guildhall, Mr. Balfour had admitted the reasonableness of Bussia’s 
claim. He referred to his admission in a speech, to which allusion 
will have to be made presently, delivered at Manchester on January 
10th of the present year. “ I have been told,” he said, “ that Sir 
Charles Dilke in a recent speech accused me of being responsible for 
the partition of China, because two years ago I said I regarded 
without fear or didike the idea of a Bussian outlet for commerce 
below the line of winter and ice. I adhere to that statement. I 
cannot conceive why we should object to Bussian oommew going 
where it will, provided that we are not excluded hrom going^ there 
too.” This oondusion, therefore, may be oonsidOTed as establidied; 
that up to the autumn of 1897 the policy of Lord ^buiy, wHch 
aimed at the eetablidiment of friendly relations with Bussia, and 
included the recognition of the justice of her claim to an ice-free 
outlet for her trade and commerce in the Northoju Pacific, met with 


(1) It was, of course, to this eyWenoe of China's impotence, not to her 

House of which eUdted so ludiowmsly an inept oensuie from Hr. Marow 

Finch Hatton in his curious defence of his political apostaoy. 

(2) wfHaortflhyMitfr, 1896, p. [8#7. 
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hearty approTal from all parties in England—save the small section 
to whidi aUosion has been already made. 

Towards the dose of last year, however, a new faotor was 
introduced into the problem, which materially changed the course of 
events. Germany, seising upon the pretext offered her by the murder 
of two missionaries in the Shantung provinces, demanded, amongst 
other forms of indemnity, the lease of Kiao Ohau. This harbour, it 
will be remembered, was once claimed' by Russia under the so-called 
Cassini Treaty, and had, also as a matter of fact, been surveyed by 
British naval officers with a view of possible contingenoies. That 
this move was made without consultation with llussia or France is 
proved by M. Mouravieff’s remark to Mr. W. E. Gosohen, on 
December Ist, 1897, to the effect that “ he had been rather surprised 
when he heard of the occupation of the bay in question,”^ and by 
M. Hanotaux’s statement to Sir E. Monson on November 27th, that 
the step taken by Germany was very serious and might have im¬ 
portant consequences.”* And very important consequences it had. 
It is true that M. Mouravieff stated to IS^. Goschen on December 26th 
that the movement of Russian ships to Port Arthur, announced on 
December 17th, had absolutely no connection with the (K*cupatioii 
of the Bay of Xiao Chau by Germany,” and “ that the mere fact of 
the Russian squadron wintering at Port Arthur, made no change 
whatever in the situation.”* The value of M. Mouravieff’s statements, 
however, is very well known, and the oat had been let out of the bag 
by the Notosti some three weeks before when it said, “ if, therefore, 
Germany declines to evacuate Xiao Chau, Russia on her side will 
have every right to occupy, as retaliation, some ]>ortion of Chinese 
territory.” ^ There can be no doubt, therefore, that the Geiman occu¬ 
pation of Kiao Chau forced the hand of Russia, and induced her to 
take prematurely a step which she had contemplated, but which she 
had repudiated. Russian warships were sent to Port Arthur, and a 
loon was tendered by Russia to the Chinese Government. The 
situation was, therefore, completely changed, and the partition of 
China was threatened. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Balfour made his speech at 
Manchester—a speech which, as we now know, was discussed before¬ 
hand and authorised by the Cabinet. It marks the second principle 
upon which Lord Salisbury’s policy was founded, and as was the case 
with the first, which has b^ dealt with, met with universal approval 
at home and abroad* The date of the address was January IQth, and 
on the 12th M. Hanotaux informed Sir Edmund Monson that he had 
read the telegraphic ^ report of Mr. Balfour’s speech with great plea¬ 
sure, as it appeared to him that the views of the two Governments as to 

(1) Coirespondence reopeotiiig the ASain of China,*' No. 1 (1898), p. 8. 

^ (2) JH4., p. 3. (3) IHd., p. 13. (4) Ibid., p. 7. 
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the sitaat^ oreated by reoent eyenis, are smular. Franoe has no 
desire for ten^tOTial aoqnisitionfl in China, and doeb not see that her 
interests are directly menaced by anything that has yet happened.’* * 
Mr. Balfour defined the principles which determined the Chinese 
policy of the Q’ovemment m the following passage, which, within a very 
few days, received the approval of Lord ]&mberley and Mr. Asqnith:— 

What then,** he asked, ** is the character of our interests in China ? Our 
interests in China are not territorial; they are commercial. I have no revelations 
to make to you to-night of policy with regard to China, no startling rev^tions; 
but 1 can indicate the broad principles by which the details of that policy should 
be governed. What are these principles 1 They follow by a logical sequence 
from the principles I have laid do?m that our interests there are commercial and 
trading interests and not territorial. And the first deduction from that is that 
territory, aofar as it is not necessary- to supply a base for possible wcurltke operatUm, 
is a dii^vantage rather than an ^vantage, for it carries with it responsibilities, 
carries with it duties, carries with it, may be, an expenditure in money, and what 
is more important to us, carries with it an expenditure of men. The second 
principle I draw is this—that inasmuch as our interest in the trade of China is 80 
per cent, of the whole trade of the rest of the world put together—80 per cent, of the 
trade of nil the other nations added together—we have a special claim to see that 
the policy of that country is not directed towards the dii^uragement of foreign 
trade. Let me point out, in the third place, that by the deepest traditions of our 
policy we are precluded—and I am glad to think we are precluded—from using 
any trading privilege granted to us as a weapon for excluding rivals. If we 
for freedom to trade, we do not mean freedom to trade for Britain alone, we mean 
freedom to trade for all the world alike. And note there are two ways, and two 
ways alone, so frr as I know, by which our trading interests, our sole interest in 
China, can be interfered with. The most important of them is by the forcible 
pressure on the Chinese Government by a foreign GK>vernment to make regula¬ 
tions adverse to us and favourable to them. In other words, to destroy that 
equality of opportunity which is all we claim, but which we do claim. The second 
method by which I can imagine our interests being interfered with might have, 
indeed, less serious consequences, but is not to be neglected. I do not think it 
probable, but we can imagine it as possible, that foreign countries with protec¬ 
tionist proclivities might dot the coast of China with stations over which they 
had complete control, and through which they would not permit the trade of the 
world freely to permeate; where they could put up Customs barriers, or something 
equivalent to Customs barriers, hosti^ to others and favourable to themselveB. 
Now, these are the ways in which I think it possible that our interests in China 
might be adversely affected; but, depend upon it, that the Government will do 
their best to see that in neither of these ways will the trade of this country bo 
injured.** 

This pzonoiuioeniQiit, taken in conjunction with Ijord Salisbury s 
avowed policy of acting if possible in co-operation with Russia, 
constituted the charter, so to speak, of our Chinese policy. 

Three propodtions were laid down. 

(1.) That our interests with China are commercial. 

(2.) That undue influence at Peking mighit prejudice those com¬ 
mercial inteirests; and 

(1) ** OfSotBl Cortespondenoe,** p. 18.. 
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(d.) 73iat we skouM endeawjur to saleguard those mteresto 
as poflaUe withoht ocMEoing iato oollidlon with Bussia. 

It was also deer from Hx. Balfour’s spoeoh, and espeoially bom &e 
passage italioised^ that the eoatmgeney had been oontemplated of 
texiitozial acquisition by England in the event of the undue increase 
of influence at Peking on the part of some other Power. These 
propositions with their oordlazy were cordially endorsed by the 
country^ and, as we have seen, by M. Hanotaux. 

It may be asked why steps were not taken to come to a direct 
understanding with Bussia on this question of China. The answer is 
that every possible effort was made to secure the oo-ox>eration of the 
G-ovemment of the Tsai*. It was intimated to them that Gfreat Britain 
recognised the equity of their claim to an ice-bee port in the North 
Paciflc; they were also informed that this country did not regard 
with disfavour the preponderating influence which her geographical 
position gave Bussia in the province of Manchuria. We were ready 
at any time to come to a self-denying ordinance with regard to mili¬ 
tary positions in the Qulf of Pechili. But Bussia was warned that 
any attempt to acquire such undue influence as the military occupa¬ 
tion of Port Arthur would give her, would be met by a counter move 
which we should most reluctantly be compelled to make. That a 
record of all these overtures does not appear in the official correspon¬ 
dence is due to the fact that they were necessarily of a very tentative 
and confidential character. Had M. Mouravioff acted in good faith, 
there was no reason iu the world why the friendly representations of 
Lord Salisbury should not have ended in a complete imderstanding 
between the two countries, which would have postponed indefinitely 
even the prospect of the dismemberment of China. Unfortunately, 
M. Mouravieff was guilty of bad faith, for which there was no justifi¬ 
cation whatever. So late as January 27th, the Bussian Ambassador 
in London was instructed ‘*to express great surprise at the agita¬ 
tion which appeared to prevail in England, both in the press and in 
official Gircles, on the subject of recent events in China, where English 
and Bussian interests cannot be serioudy antagonistic.” In the 
drcumstances he could hardly object to England’s response to the 
Chinese appeal for a loan, since he had made an offer on the part of 
Bussia to find the money for the payment of the indemnity to 
Japan; nor could he, if his policy were one of friendship to Great 
Britain, resent one of the conditions attached to the lease that 
Ta-Hen-wan should be a Treaty Port, for he had himself declared 
that the occupation of Ta-lien-wan by a foreign Power would 
serioudy disturb the balance of influence at Peking. It is needless 
to dilate oh the duplicity and chicane which ohaxaoteiised M. Mouia- 
vieff’s assurances.” It is a depressing story from the point of 
view of international honour and morality. Ai^ if it was deplorable 
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it was aiba fixtilij; The Bua^ Goyernmeat bew that her aoqmffl- 
tkm of Port Arthur as a xniHtary port would, to use the language of 
fib Nidiolas O'OounOT, not be viewed by Her Majesiy^B Govemment 
** without the deepest oonoem/’ M. Mouiavieff also was aware, long 
before these negotiationB began, that Great Britain would not attempt 
forcibly to debar Euasia from the possession of Port Arthur, bid 
would take other steps to redress the baknoe of Power in the Gulf. 
of Peohili. He gained nothing by the devious course he adopted 
that he oould not have secured by the most frank and straightfor¬ 
ward expknation of the determination of Eussia. And he lost much; 
he revived the spirit of indignant distrust of Eussian poHcy which 
was fast disappearing in England; nor did his recourse to the bad 
and discredited methods of Bkmarckian diplomacy tend to increase 
confidence in Eussia among other European Powers. Even France 
looked on with manifest uneasiness. 

The idea, however, that Lord Salisbury was duped by M. Moura- 
vieff, is disproved, if disproof were necessary, by the fact that Mr. 
Balfour in his speech at Manchester, and Mr. Ourzon even more 
emphatically, in the House of Commons, had recognised the possi¬ 
bility of some such manoeuvre on the part of the Eussian Govern¬ 
ment. They had contemplated, that is to say, the contingency of 
the acquisition by Eussia, of some point of vantage from which undue 
influence might be exercised over the weak Court of Peking. 

Equally curious is the growth of the legend of Ta-lien-wan. It 
has been asserted that “ the demand for Ta-Hen-wan ” was a direct 
provocation of Eussia, and that it was promptly abandoned in deference 
to Eussian menaces addressed to ns. In Ihe first place there was no 
demand for Ta-lien-wan at aU. The conversion of Ta-lien-wan into 
a Treaty Port was among the suggestions—six in number—suggested 
by Sir Claude Macdonald as a “ return ” for the loan which China 
sought from the British Government. Parenthetically, it may be 
observed that all the other important concessions were eventually 
granted, though the negotiations for the loan fell through. By 
no stretch of imagination oould the conversion of Ta-lien-wan 
into a Treaty Port be considered a provocation of Eussia, for it con¬ 
stituted a guarantee against annexation, which Eussia, as we have 
seen, declared would have disturbed the balance of power. Had 
Eussian professions been sincere this condition .would have been con¬ 
sonant with her views. As to the charge that Eussian menaces to 
England oaosed Xiord Salisbury to withdraw the demand, the first 
allusion to Eussian interference at all is contained in Lord SaJisbuiy’s 
despatch to Sir Nicholas O'Connor, in which he said, “His Excellency 
(the Eussian Ambassador), speaking from what he saw in the news¬ 
papers, urged very strongly that if we insisted on making Ta-lien-wan 
an open port, we should be encroaching on the Eussian sphere of 
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influence, and denyis^ her in fnture that right to ilie use of Pert 
Ar<huxv to the progress of eyents had giyen her a daim.” ^ Uie 
date of that ihteryiew was January 19thf on January 17th, two days 
earlier, Lord Salisbury had telegraphed to Sir Claude Maodonald, 

Tou are not bound to insist on making Ta-lien*wan a Treaty Port 
if you think it impraotioable, though we should give it up with 
regret.’’ ^ The reason for the abandonment of the demand can be 
gleaned from Sir Claude Macdonald’s despatch of the previous day. 
It was quite clear that the Bussian charg4 d’affaires at Peking was 
using the proposed concession as a lever for extorting fredi surrenders 
to Bussia, and Lord Salisbury was averse from doing anything which 
might begin that policy of dismemberment which he thought disastrous 
not only to China but to the peace of the world. 

But of all the mushroom legends which have grown up round these 
negotiations, the fable that Lord Salisbury withdrew British vessels 
from Port Arthur at the bidding of Bussia, or that he apologised for 
their having visited that harbour, is the most preposterous. The mere 
fact that the first mention by the Bussian Ambassador that the 
presence of British ships at Port Arthur caused a bad impression,” 
was made on January 12th, and that the Itmmrtalite had been 
ordered away to Chusan on the 10th, might suflioe to explode the 
fiction. But a consideration of the state of affairs at the time of 
Admiral Buller’s visit shows how absurd the charge is. Lord Salis¬ 
bury and his colleagues had unanimously decided horn the very outset 
that Great Britain should not attempt to obtain Port Arthur for 
herself, nor resist by force its acquisition by Bussia. Anything, 
therefore, in the nature of a naval demonstration in the neighbour¬ 
hood would have been meaningless. Admiral BuUer, in the exercise 
of his undoubted rights and acting upon his own discretion, as he was 
unquestionably entitled to act, visited Port Arthur as he visited Kiao- 
Chau. That M. Mouiavieff, conscious of his own shifty methods, 
^ould see in these movements some deep design upon Bussian 
interests, was perhaps not unnatural. The explanations given by 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Nicholas O’Connor respectively that the move¬ 
ments of the British ships had no political significance were prompted 
by two considerations: (1) That they were strictly accurate; (2) that 
the confidential and tentative efforts to come to an arrangement with 
Bussia were still proceeding and gave promise of success. It would 
indeed have bem the height of folly to allow an unfounded suspicion 
to prevent an understanding on which so much depended. 

The fact that M. Mouravieff should have sanctioned the officdal 
publication of a statement, fidse on the face of it, that ** British men- 
of-war have received orders to quit Port Arthur immediately, in con¬ 
sequence of representations made by Bussia,” is unfortunately only 

(2) Ibid., p. 21. 


(1) OfBcul Conenpondesfle, p. 22. 
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in keeping witibi like tc^tuous methodB for whidi^he eyinoeB so peonliftr 
a fondness. If any political significance attached to (he movement of 
the British fleet at that period, its nature may be gathered from a 
despatch of Sir Claude Macdonfdd to Lord Salisbury, received at the 
Foreign Office on January Slat. “It was now reported that China 
had ceded (to Germany) territory elsewhere than at Kiao-Chau.” 
The Government knew perfectly well the direction in which Eussian 
advances would be made, they could only leam by observation what 
new port Germany might s^ect if she vcere dissatisfied with Eiao- 
Chau. As a matter of fact Germany “ ascertained that the annexation 
of a fresh port would lead to territorial demands from other Powers,” 
and decided to be content with £iao-Chau. The question of the loan 
was not finally disposed of till February 3rd, when the Grand Secre- 
taiy Li informed Lord Salisbury that “ the Chinese Government has 
been warned by Eussia that their acceptance of a loan guaranteed by 
Great Britain will entail an interruption of the friendly relations 
existing between the two Empires.”^ Yet, even after this indication 
of the dog-in-the-manger policy of Eussia, Lord Salisbury did not 
despair of making such terms with the Government of the Tsar as 
would avert the beginning of that dismemberment of China which 
was so much to be deplored on all grounds, and of which the end is 
not yet. He gave a proof of his own good faith in declining to 
entertain the overtures made by China for the cession of Wei-hai- 
wei. “ The policy,” he telegraphed to Sir Claude Macdonald on 
February 25th, “ which is at present being pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government aims at the discouraging any alienation of Chinese 
territory. The discussion of any proposal for the lease of Wei-hai- 
wei would accordingly be premature, providing tJie existing position 
is not materially altered hy the action of other Bowersf^ That 
material alteration was soon to come, for on March 9tli M. Mouravieff 
informed Sir Nicholas O’Connor that “ it was the intention of his 
Government to insist on getting Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan.”^ 

On March 22nd another efEort was made to avert the necessity of 
acquiring Chinese territory, and a despatch was sent. to Eussia 
announcing “ that Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to give 
assurances that beyond the maintenance of existing treaty rights, 
they have no interest in Manchuria, and to pledge themselves not to 
occupy any port in the Gulf of Pecbili so long as other Powers 
pursue the same policy.” This last friendly overture was rejected, 
and Great Britain obtained a lease of Wei-hai-wei on the same terms 
and for the same period as the usufruct” of Port Arthur and Ta- 
lien-wan had been granted to Eussia. 

This survey of the negotiations in connection with the Far Bast, 
ranging not over a few months, but over the last two or three years, 
(l) Official CoRwq;Kmdcnee, p. 38. (8) p. 88. (8) iWrf., p* 1*8. 
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ftr aaiAtion for Qm ocmutiT ^ lilsoNldSUaimt o£ ftsty * 
points at im obiiter u defined by Mr. Bdlonr at Mandiastar* That 
we l»yef fuabd to aeoGo^ a complete usdezatand^ irith Buseia k 
a matter cl bnt the fault ky n ivkh Lord SaHiAtaiy, who 
glared no paine to attain it And if m judge our di|doma<7 the 
test of reeulia, we find ourselres in Wi position 

to>>*day than we were wh^ the Chinese arius assumed an aonte phas^ 
Busina has chtsdned Fort Arthur, and against that we must set Weir 
W^wei, whidi^ for all pc^itical purposes, at jany rate, is its equivalent' 
BesSee that wiihout giving either financial aeeistanoe or guarantees of 
{Uoteotion to China, Croat Britain has obtained, not for herself only,, 
Imt for the world, the opening of new ports, the pennissicm to use 
W^Unrways of China, the permanent appointment of an Englishnum' 
as Jbiip^ctoi^Qene of Customs, and. the pledge that the Tang-tse^ 
valley shall never be alienated to any other Power, and not a single 
eoanmercial port has been opened to others which is not also open to 
us. Moreovwr, our influenoe in Peking, thanks largely to the 
distrust inspired by M. Mouravieff s duplicity, stands higher than it 
eiVOT did, and the advice of our Minister is sought by the Chinese 
fikwemment on every occasion. And yet a policy which can show 
such results is dubbed a failure, and a short-sighted democracy is 
inoited to believe, and perhaps does believe, that the-accusation is 
true! 

(1) binoe^he above vnt writtra, Lead SaJietoy has stated in the Hotue of Lords 
that one of the defences ” of the acquisition of Wei-hoi-wei is that it will give China 
the ooange die teems so strangely to ltdc, to atilise her great resonzoei in self-protec¬ 
tion. An indireot bat not nnimpeatant reeult of this policy may be seen in the valuable 
oonoeesiems since made by the Chinese Qovemment to British eapitalists seeking to 
ez{doit the material wealth of the Smp^. 
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